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NEW  SERIES. 


With  the  lumber  for  March,  1862,  we  shall  commence  a  Kiw  Si 
of  the  Ambrican  Joubhal  or  Education,  and  with  a  moderate  encour- 
agement from  the  thoughtful  and  active  friends  of  educational  im- 
provement, we  shall  continue  our  quarterly  issues,  until  they  have 
reached  at  least  six  volumes.  We  shall  make  no  change  in  the  general 
plan  of  this  periodical  It  will  be  devoted  as  from  the  start,  exclusively 
to  the  History,  Biography,  Science,  Art,  Systems,  Institutions,  and  Statis- 
tics of  Education  in  different  countries,  with  special  reference  to  the 
condition  and  wants  of  our  own«  We  shall  studiously  avoid  the  inser- 
tion of  all  papers  foreign  to  there  great  subjects,  or  of  a  single  line  or 
word  calculated  to  injure  the  feelings  of  any  faithful  laborer  in  any  allot- 
ment of  the  great  field  of  American  Education.  We  leave  the  work  of 
controversy  to  those  who  have  more  taste  for  it  than  we  have,  and  shall 
labor  diligently  on  the  following  points. 

L  The  History  of  Pedagogy,  or  the  successive  developments  of  hu- 
man culture,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  under  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  race,  climate,  religion  and  government,  as  drawn  from  special 
treatises  of  teachers  and  educators  in  different  languages,  or  as  embodied 
in  the  manners,  literature  and  history  of  each  people. 

In  the  development  of  this  great  theme,  embracing  many  ages,  races, 
and  governments,  we  propose,  not  in  precise  chronological  or  ethnologi- 
cal order,  but  in  papers  prepared,  from  time  to  time,  as  our  studies  or 
those  of  our  co-laborers  may  suggest,  to  show,  to  an  extent  which  has  not 
yet  been  attempted  in  the  English  language,  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  &mily  and  schools,  by  parents,  teachers  and  educators,  for  the 
systematic  training  of  children  and  youth  : — 

1.  In  the  Eastern  nations,  before  the  birth  of  Christ — in  China,  India, 
Persia.  Egypt,  and  Palestine— by  Confucius,  by  the  Vedas  and  Buddha, 
by  Zoroaster  and  the  Ptolemies,  by  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  and  the 
Rabbi. 

2.  Among  the  Greeks,  at  Crete,  Sparta  and  Athens,  under  the  institu- 
tions of  Pythagoras,  Lycurgus,  and  Solon,  by  poets  and  philosophers  and 
teachers,  by  Homer,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Plutarch. 

8.  Among  the  Romans,  in  the  infancy,  maturity  and  old  age  of  Rome, 
by  the  didactics  of  Cato  Seneca,  Tadtus,  the  Plinys,  Quintillian  and 
Lucian. 
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4.  Among  modern  nations  as  reached  by  the  teachings  of  Christianttj, 
in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  present  received  ideas  of  school  organi- 
zation, and  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  instruction, — through  (a)  the 
peculiar  organization  and  distinctive  teaching  of  the  early  Christians ; 
{b)  the  first  popular  school  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  Chrysostom  and 
Basil ;  -(c)  the  Catechist  schools  of  Clement  and  Origen ;  (d)  the  semi- 
naries and  cloister  schools  of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Jerome  and  Austin  ;  (e) 
the  Monastic  institutions  of  Benedict,  Dominic  and  Francis ;  {/)  the  court 
schools  and  educational  labors  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred ;  {g)  the  mod- 
ifications wrought  by  Arabic  culture  which  followed  the  incursions  of 
the  Moors ;  (h)  the  rise  and  expansion  of  universities ;  (i)  the  demand  of 
chivalry  for  a  culture  for  man  and  woman  distinct  from  that  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  incorporated  cities  for  schools  independent  of  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities ;  (j)  the  revival  of  the  languages,  and  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  (k)  the  long-protracted  struggle  between  Humanism  and  Realism, 
or  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  study  of  languages  for  the  purposes  of 
general  culture  and  the  only  preparation  for  professions  in  which  lan- 
guage was  the  great  instrument  of  study  and  influence,  and  on  the  other, 
the  claims  of  Science,  and  of  the  realities  surrounding  every  one,  and 
with  which  every  one  has  t<^  do  every  day,  in  the  affairs  of  peace  or  war ; 
(l)  and  the  gradual  extension  and  expansion  of  the  grand  i  iea  of  univer- 
sal education— of  the  education  of  every  human  being,  and  of  every  fac- 
ulty of  every  human  being,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  capabil- 
ities of  each.  While  thus  aiming  to  give  in  each  number,  contributions  to 
the  History  of  Pedagogy  and  the  internal  economy  of  schools,  we  hope  in 
this  series  to  complete  our  survey  of — 

II.  Systems  of  National  Education,  and  especially  an  account  of  Publif 
Schools  and  other  Means  of  Popular  £klucation  in  each  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  all  other  governments  on  the  American  Continent 

III.  The  history  and  present  condition  of  Normal  Schools  and  other 
special  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  Professional  Training  and  Im- 
provement of  Teachers. 

IV.  The  organization  and  characteristic  features  of  Polytechnic 
Schools,  and  other  institutions  for  the  education  of  persons  destined  for 
other  pursuits  than  those  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Theology,  including  a 
full  account  of  Military  Schools. 

V.  The  history  and  courses  of  study  of  the  oldest  and  best  Colleges 
and  Universities  in  different  countries. 

VI.  The  life  and  services  of  many  Teachers,  Promoters  and  Benefac* 
tors  of  Education,  whose  labors  or  benefactions  are  associated  with  the 
foundation  and  development  of  institutions!,  systems,  and  methods  of  in- 
struction. 

HlMRT  BaRKARD. 

Hartford,  March,  1862. 
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WHAT  IS  EDUCATION? 


It  has  been  held  that  edtusatian^  according  to  its  etymology,  means  a 
drawing  out  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  not  a  mere  accumulation  of 
things  in  the  memory ;  and  this  is  probably  substantially  true ;  but  yet 
the  etymology  of  education  is  not,  directly  at  least,  educere^  but  educare. 
Again,  education  has  been  distinguished  from  information  ;  which  may 
well  be  done,  as  the  word  ii\formation  is  now  used ;  but  yet  the  word 
in/ormare,  at  first,  implied  as  fundamental  an  operation  on  the  mind  as 
educare;  the  forming  and  giving  a  defined  form  and  scheme  to  a  mere 
rude  susceptibility  of  thought  in  the  human  mind.  Again,  we  use  the 
term  leam^  both  of  the  teacher  and  the  scholar.  (Thus  we  have,  Psalm 
cxix.  66  and  71,  Learn  me  true  understanding  and  knowledge  ;  and  1 
will  learn  thy  law*,)  But  the  German  distinguishes  these  two  aspects 
of  the  same  fundamental  notion  by  different  forms — lehren  and  lemen  ; 
and  in  a  more  exact  stage  of  English,  one  of  these  is  replaced  by  another 
word,  to  teach  ;  which,  though  it  is  not  the  representative  of  a  word  used 
in  this  sense  in  German,  is  connected  with  the  German  verb  zeigen,  to 
show,  and  zcichen^  a  sign  or  mark ;  and  thus  directs  us  to  the  French 
and  other  daughters  of  the  Latin  language,  in  which  the  same  notion  is 
expressed  by  enseigner^  insegnare^  ensenar ;  which  come  from  the  Latin 
iniignirey  and  are  connected  with  iignum.  W.  Whewsll. 

Education  is  the  process  of  making  individual  men  participators  in  the 
best  attainments  of  the  human  mind  in  general :  namely,  in  that  which 
is  most  rational,  true,  beautiful,  and  good  . .  .  the  several  steps  by  which 
man  is  admitted,  from  the  sphere  of  his  narrow  individuality,  into  the 
great  sphere  of  humanity ;  by  which,  from  being  merely  a  conscious  ani- 
mal, he  becomes  conscious  of  rationality ;  by  which,  from  being  merely  a 
creature  of  sense,  he  becomes  a  creature  of  intellect ;  by  which,  from  be- 
ing merely  a  seeker  of  pleasurable  sensations,  he  becomes  an  admirer  of 
what  is  beautiful ;  by  which,  from  being  merely  the  slave  of  impulse,  he 
becomes  a  reverencer  of  what  is  right  and  good.  W.  Whkwbll. 

What  is  a  man 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ? — a  beast,  no  morei 
Sure,  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discoanei 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  jmst  in  ns  nniued.  bHAXsrmknL 
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In  the  bringing  up  of  youth,  there  are  three  special  points — truth  of 
religion,  honesty  of  living,  and  right  order  in  learning.  In  which  three 
ways,  I  pray  God  my  poor  children  may  walk. 

AscnAX.    Prrfaee  to  SchoolmaHer. 

Many  examples  may  be  put  of  the  force  of  custom,  both  upon  mind 
and  body ;  therefore,  since  custom  is  the  principal  magistrate  of  man^s 
life,  let  men  by  all  means  endeavor  to  obtain  good  customs.  Certainly, 
custom  is  most  perfect  when  it  bcginneth  in  young  years ;  this  we  call 
education,  which  is,  in  effect,  but  an  early  custom.  So  we  see  in  lan- 
guages, the  tone  is  more  pliant  to  all  expressions  and  sounds,  the  joints 
are  more  supple  to  all  feats  of  activity  and  motions  in  youth  than  after- 
wards ;  for  it  is  true,  the  late  learners  can  not  so  well  take  up  the  ply, 
except  it  be  in  some  minds  that  have  not  suffered  themselves  to  fix,  but 
have  kept  themselves  open  and  prepared  to  receive  continual  amend- 
ment, which  is  Isxceeding  rare:  but  the  force  of  custom,  copulate  and 
conjoined,  and  collegiate,  is  far  greater  ;  for  there  example  teacheth,  com- 
pany comforteth,  emulation  quickeneth,  glory  raiseth ;  so  as  in  such 
places  the  force  of  custom  is  in  his  exaltation. 

Lord  Bacon.     Easays,     Cuitom  and  Education. 

I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits  a  man  to  per- 
form justly,  skillfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private 
and  public,  of  peace  and  war  .  .  .  inflamed  with  a  study  of  learning,  and 
the  admiration  of  virtue ;  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave 
men,  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God,  and  famous  to  all  ages. 

John  Milton. 

The  end  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents,  by  regain- 
ing to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  him,  to  imitate 
him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest,  by  possessing  our  souls  of 
true  virtue,  which  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith,  makes  up 
the  highest  perfection.  John  Milton. 

First,  there  must  precede  a  way  how  to  discern  the  natural  inclina- 
tions and  capacities  of  children.  Secondly,  next  must  ensue  the  culture 
and  fumishment  of  the  mind.  Thirdly,  the  molding  of  behavior  and 
decent  forms.  Fourthly,  the  tempering  of  affections.  Fifthly,  the  quick- 
ening and  exciting  of  observations  and  pi-actical  judgment  Sixthly,  and 
the  last  in  order,  but  the  principal  in  value,  being  that  which  must  knit 
and  consolidate  all  the  rest,  is  the  timely  instilling  of  conscientious  prin- 
ciples and  seeds  of  religion.  Sib  Hjocrt  Walton. 

How  great  soever  a  genius  may  be,  and  how  much  soever  he  may  ac- 
quire new  light  and  heat,  as  he  proceeds  in  his  rapid  course,  certain  it  is, 
that  he  will  never  shine  in  his  full  luster,  nor  shed  the  full  influence  he 
IS  capable  o^  unless  to  his  own  experience  he  adds  of  other  men  and 
other  ages.  Bolingbrokb. 
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"VTe  are  bom  under  a  law :  it  is  our  wisdom  to  find  it  out,  and  our 
safety  to  comply  with  it  Dr.  Whichcot*. 

Since  the  time  that  Qod  did  first  proclaim  the  edicts  of  his  law  upon 
the  world,  heaven  and  earth  have  hearkened  unto  his  voice,  and  their 
labor  bath  been  to  do  his  will.  *^  He  made  a  law  for  the  rain  ;**  he  gave 
his  ''  decree  unto  the  sea,  that  the  waters  should  not  pass  his  command* 
ment."  Now,  if  nature  should  intermit  her  course,  and  leave  altogether, 
though  it  were  for  a  while,  the  observation  of  her  own  laws,  if  these 
principal  and  mother  elements  of  the  world,  whereof  all  things  in  this 
lower  world  are  made,  should  lose  the  qualities  which  they  now  have ; 
if  the  frame  of  that  heavenly  arch  erected  over  our  heads,  should  loosen 
and  dissolve  itself;  if  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  mo- 
tions, and  by  irregular  volubility  turn  themselves  any  way  as  it  may 
happen  ;  if  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  now,  as  a  giant,  doth 
run  his  unwearied  course,  should,  as  it  were,  through  a  languishing 
faintness,  begin  to  stand,  and  to  rest  himself;  if  the  moon  should  wander 
from  her  beaten  way,  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  year  blend  themselves 
by  disordered  and  confused  mixture,  the  winds  breathe  out  their  last 
gasp,  tiie  clouds  yield  no  rain,  the  earth  be  defeated  of  her  heavenly  in* 
fluence,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  pine  away,  as  children  at  the  withered 
breasts  of  their  mother  no  longer  able  to  yield  them  relief;  what  would 
become  of  man  himself,  whom  these  things  do  now  all  serve  ?  See  we 
not  plainly,  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature  is  the  stay 
of  the  whole  world. 

Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged,  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bo- 
som of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world  ;  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the 
greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power ;  both  angels,  and  men,  and 
creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each  in  different  sort  and  man- 
ner, yet  all  with  uniform  consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their 
peace  and  joy.  Richard  Hooker. 

The  knowledge  of  Languages,  Sciences,  Histories,  Ac,  is  not  innate  to 
us ;  it  doth  not  of  itself  spring  in  our  minds ;  it  is  not  any  ways  incident 
by  chance,  or  infused  by  grace  (except  rarely  by  miracle) ;  common  ob- 
servation doth  not  produce  it ;  it  can  not  be  purchased  at  any  rate,  except 
by  that  for  whicb,  it  was  said  of  old,  the  gods  sell  all  things,  that  is,  for 
pains ;  without  which  the  best  wit  and  the  greatest  capacity  may  not  ren- 
der a  man  learned,  as  the  best  soil  will  not  yield  good  fruit  or  grain,  if 
they  be  not  planted  nor  sown  therein.  Br.  Barrow. 

Powers  act  but  weakly  and  irregolariy  till  they  are  hightened  and 
perfected  by  their  habits.  Dr.  SotTti« 

As  this  life  is  a  preparation  for  eternity,  so  is  education  a  pnrj»arati(m 
for  this  life ;  and  that  education  akme  is  valuable  which  t^unwn^  ih^tm 
great  primary  obfectiL  Bumof  Huonrv, 
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Forasmuch  as  all  knowledge  beginneth  from  experience,  therefore  also 
new  experience  is  the  beginning  of  new  knowledge,  and  the  increase  of 
experience  the  beginning  of  the  increase  of  knowledge  Whatsoever, 
therefore,  happeneth  new  to  a  man,  giveth  him  matter  of  hope  of  know- 
ing somewhat  that  he  knew  not  before.  And  this  hope  and  expectation 
of  future  knowledge  from  any  thing  that  happeneth  new  and  strange,  is 
that  passion  which  we  commonly  call  admiration  ;  and  the  same  consid- 
ered as  appetite,  is  called  curiosity ;  which  is  appetite  of  knowledge.  *  * 
And  from  this  beginning  is  derived  all  philosophy,  as  astronomy  from 
the  admiration  of  the  course  of  heaven;  natural  philosophy  from  the 
strange  effects  of  the  elements  and  other  bodies.  And  from  the  degreen 
of  curiosity,  proceed  also  the  degrees  of  knowledge  among  men. 

Thomas  Hobbes. 

A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  is  a  short  but  full  description  of  a 
happy  state  in  this  world. 

Of  all  the  men  we  meet  with,  nine  parts  often  are  what  they  are,  good 
or  evil,  useful  or  not,  by  their  education.  It  is  that  which  makes  the 
great  difference  in  mankind.  The  little,  or  almost  insensible,  impres- 
sions on  our  tender  infancies,  have  very  important  and  lasting  conse- 
quences :  and  there  it  is,  as  in  the  fountains  of  some  rivers  where  a 
gentle  application  of  the  hand  turns  the  flexible  waters  in  channels,  that 
make  them  take  quite  contrary  courses ;  and  by  this  little  direction, 
given  them  at  first,  in  the  source,  they  receive  different  tendencies,  and 
arrive  at  least  at  very  remote  and  distant  places. 

That  which  every  gentleman,  that  takes  any  care  of  his  education,  de- 
sires for  his  son,  is  contained  in  these  four  things :  Virtue,  ^yisdom, 
Good-breeding  and  Learning.  I  place  virtue  as  the  first  and  most  neces- 
sary of  these  endowments  that  belong  to  a  man  or  a  gentleman,  as  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  make  him  valued  and  beloved  by  others,  acceptable  or 
tolerable  to  himself.  Without  that,  I  think,  he  will  be  happy  neither  in 
this  nor  the  other  world. 

It  is  virtue,  direct  virtue,  which  is  the  head  and  valuable  part  to  be 
aimed  at  in  education.  All  other  considerations  and  accomplishments 
should  give  way,  and  be  postponed,  to  this.  This  is  the  solid  and  sub- 
stantial good,  which  tutors  should  not  only  read  lectures,  and  talk  of; 
but  the  labor  and  art  of  education  should  furnish  the  mind  with,  and 
fasten  there,  and  never  cease  till  the  young  man  had  a  true  relish  of  it, 
and  placed  his  strength,  his  glory,  and  his  pleasure  in  it 

As  the  strength  of  the  body  lies  chiefly  in  being  able  to  endure  hard- 
ships, so  also  does  that  of  the  mind.  And  the  great  principle  and  foun- 
dation of  all  virtue  and  worth  lies  in  this,  that  a  man  is  able  to  deny 
himself  his  own  desires,  cross  his  own  inclinations,  and  purely  follow 
what  reason  directs  as  best,  though  the  appetite  lean  the  other  way. 

John  Locke.     Thoughts  an  Eduiiation, 

Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind. 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined.        Popi. 
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Dr.  Johnson  snd  I  [Boswell]  took  a  sculler  at  the  Temple  SUirs,  and 
set  out  for  Greenwich.  I  asked  him  if  he  really  thought  a  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  an  essential  requisite  to  a  good  education. 
Johnson. — ^Most  certainly,  sir;  for  those  who  know  them  have  a  very 
great  advantage  over  those  who  do  not  Nay,  sir,  it  is  wonderfhl  what 
a  difference  learning  makes  upon  people,  even  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  life,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  much  connected  with  it*'  And  yet, 
said  I,  people  go  through  the  world  Tery  well,  and  carry  on  the  business 
of  life  to  good  advantage  without  learning.  Johnson. — "  Why,  sir,  that 
may  be  true  in  cases  where  learning  can  not  possibly  be  of  any  use ;  for 
instance,  this  boy  rows  us  as  well  without  learning  as  if  he  could  sing 
the  song  of  Orpheus  to  the  Argonauts,  who  were  the  first  sailors.**  He 
then  called  to  the  boy,  '*  What  would  you  give  my  lad  to  know  about 
the  Argonauts?*'  *^Sir,'*  said  the  boy,  *'I  would  give  what  I  have." 
Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  his  answer,  and  we  gave  him  a  double 
fiure.  Dr.  Johnson  then  turning  to  me,  ^^Sir,"  said  he  **a  desire  of 
knowledge  is  the  natural  feeling  of  mankind ;  and  every  human  being, 
whose  mind  is  not  debauched,  will  be  willing  to  give  all  that  ho  has  to 
get  knowledge.**  Db.  Johnson.    Bo9welV$  Lift. 

If  you  love  learning  you  will  have  learning.  Grkek  Provbbb. 

Whether  we  provide  for  action  or  conversation,  whether  we  wish  to 
be  useful  or  pleasing,  the  first  requisite  is  the  religious  and  moral  knowl- 
edge of  right  and  wrong ;  the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  mankind,  and  with  these  examples  which  may  be  said  to  embody 
truth,  and  prove  by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opinions. 

Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at  school,  that  supply  most 
axioms  or  prudence,  most  principles  of  moral  truth  and  roost  materials 
for  conversation ;  and  these  purposes  are  best  served  by  poets,  orators, 
and  historians.  Dx.  Johnson.    UftofMilUm, 

Education  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  may  comprehend 
every  preparation  that  is  made  in  our  youth  for  the  sequel  of  our  lives ; 
and  in  this  sense  I  use  it  Some  such  preparation  is  necessary  for  all 
conditions,  because  without  it  they  most  be  miserable,  and  probably  will 
be  vicious,  when  they  grow  up,  either  fi^m  the  want  of  the  means  of  sub* 
sistence,  or  firom  want  of  rational  and  inoffensive  occupation.  In  civil* 
ized  life,  every  thing  is  effected  by  art  and  skill  Whence,  a  pem^/n  who 
is  provided  with  neither  (and  neither  can  be  acquired  witiiout  tix^dium 
and  instruction)  will  be  useless ;  and  he  that  b  aseless,  will  generally  be 
at  the  same  time  mischievous  to  the  coonnnoity.  So  tiiat  to  Nrfid  an  un* 
educated  child  into  the  woiid,  is  injnrioos  to  the  rest  of  mafikir»/i :  it  is 
little  better  than  to  turn  out  a  mad  dog  or  a  wild  beast  into  th#;  strisdUt. 

The  primary  principle  of  edocatioD  is  the  d«terminatirm  of  tli«  pupil  to 
self-activity — the  doing  nothing  for  him  which  be  ts  al/le  t//  do  for 
himielt  Sib  Wiiuas  Hajiilto&    lM$mf$  0^  M4Uifhy$U$* 
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I  consider  a  human  soul  without  education  like  marble  in  the  quarry, 
which  shows  none  of  its  inherent  beauties,  until  the  skill  of  the  polisher 
fetches  out  the  colors,  makes  the  surface  shine,  and  discoyers  every  orna- 
mental cloud,  spot,  and  vein,  that  runs  through  the  body  of  it 

Education,  after  the  same  manner,  when  it  works  upon  a  noble  mind, 
draws  out  to  view  every  latent  virtue  and  perfection,  which,  without  such 
helps,  are  never  able  to  make  their  appearance. 

If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the  allusion  so  soon  upon 
him,  1  shall  make  use  of  the  same  instance  to  illustrate  the  force  of  edu- 
cation, which  Aristotle  has  brought  to  explain  his  doctrine  of  substantial 
forms,  when  he  tells  us  that  a  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble ;  and 
that  the  art  of  the  statuary  only  clears  away  superfluous  matter,  and  re- 
moves the  rubbish.  The  figure  is  in  the  stone,  and  the  sculptor  only 
finds  it.  What  sculpture  is  to  the  block  of  marble,  education  is  to  a  hu- 
man soul.  The  philosopher,  the  saint  or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the  good  or 
the  great  man,  very  often  lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a  plebeian,  which  a 
proper  education  might  have  disinterred,  and  have  brought  to  light  *  * 
Those  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  more  liberal  educ4ition,  rise  above 
one  another  by  several  different  degrees  of  perfection.  For  to  return  to 
our  statue  in  the  block  of  marble,  we  see  it  sometimes  only  begun  to  be 
chipped,  sometimes  rough  hewn,  and  but  just  sketched  into  a  human 
figure  ;  sometimes  we  see  the  man  appearing  distinctly  in  all  his  limbs 
and  features ;  sometimes  we  find  the  figure  wrought  up  to  great  elegancy, 
but  seldom  meet  with  any  to  which  the  hand  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Praxiletes 
could  not  give  several  nice  touches  and  finishings. 

Joseph  Addison. 


Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  the  common  notion  of  instruction ; 
if  science  were  to  be  poured  into  the  mind  like  water  into  a  cistern,  that 
passively  waits  to  receive  all  that  comes.  The  growth  of  knowledge  re- 
sembles the  growth  of  fruit:  however  external  causes  may  in  some 
degree  cooperate,  it  is  the  internal  vigor  and  virtue  of  the  tree  that  must 
ripen  the  juices  to  their  just  maturity.  James  Harris.     Hermw. 

Human  creatures,  from  the  constitution  of  their  nature,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed,  can  not  but  acquire  habits  during 
their  childhood,  by  the  impressions  which  are  given  them  and  their  own 
customary  actions;  and  long  before  they  arrive  at  mature  age  these 
habits  form  a  general  settled  character.  And  the  observation  of  the 
text — '* Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go;  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  depart  from  it  ** — ^that  the  most  early  habits  are  generally  the 
most  lasting,  is  likewise  every  one's  observation. 

Bishop  Butler. 

Organic  structure,  temperament,  things  affecting  the  senses  or  bodily 
functions,  are  as  closely  linked  with  a  right  play  of  the  faculties,  as  the 
material  and  condition  of  an  instrument  of  music  with  that  wonderlUl 
result  called  melody.  W.  R  Clulow. 
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The  general  principles  of  edacation  are  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  in 
all  ages,  and  at  all  times.  They  are  fixed  unalterably  in  the  natural  and 
moral  constitution  of  man.  They  are  to  be  found  in  our  affections 
and  passions,  some  of  which  must  be  controlled  and  some  cherished  in 
every  state  of  manners,  and  under  every  form  of  society.  From  the  right 
apprehensions  of  them,  we  discover  **  the  way  in  which  a  child  ought  to 
go,^  and  by  the  right  use  of  them  **  when  he  is  young,*'  we  shall  qualify 
him,  "  when  old,"  for  not  departing  from  it 

In  promoting  the  happiness  of  our  species,  much  is  effected  by  author- 
ity of  legal  resti-aint,  and  much  by  public  instruction  from  the  pulpit 
But  education,  in  its  large  and  proper  sense,  [of  not  merely  the  inculca- 
tion of  moral  precepts  and  religious  doctrine,  but  a  system  of  discipline 
applied  to  the  hearts  and  lives  of  young  persons,]  may  boast  even  of  su- 
perior usefulness.  It  comes  home  directly  to  ^*  the  bosoms  and  business 
of"  young  persons,  it  rectifies  every  principle  and  controls  every  action  ; 
it  prevents  their  attention  from  being  relaxed  by  amusement,  dissipated 
by  levity,  or  overwhelmed  by  vice ;  it  preserves  them  from  falling  a  prey 
to  the  wicked  examples  of  the  world  when  they  are  in  company,  and  from 
becoming  slaves  to  their  own  turbulent  ap]>etites  when  they  are  in  soli- 
tude. It  is  not  occasional  or  desultory  in  its  operation ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  heaps  ^^  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept ;"  it  binds  the  com- 
mands of  religion,  for  a  **  sign  upon  the  hands  of  young  men,  and  front* 
lets  between  their  eyes ;"  it  is  calculated  to  purify  their  desires  and  to 
regulate  their  conduct,  when  they  **  sit  in  the  house,  and  when  they  walk 
in  the  way ;"  when  they  **  lie  down  in  peace  to  take  their  rest,"  and  when 
they  "  rise  up  "to  "go  forth  to  their  labor."  Dr.  Parr. 

What  is  the  education  of  the  generality  of  the  world  ?  Reading  a  par- 
cel of  books  ?  No.  Restraint  of  discipline,  emulation,  examples  of  virtue 
and  justice,  form  the  education  of  the  world.  Edmund  Burke. 

The  heart  of  a  nation  comes  by  priests,  by  lawyers,  by  philosophers, 
by  schools,  by  education,  by  the  nurse's  care,  the  mother's  anxiety,  the 
father's  severe  brow.  It  comes  b}'  letters,  by  silence,  by  every  art,  by 
sculpture,  painting,  and  poetry ;  by  the  song  on  war,  on  peace,  on  do- 
mestic virtue,  on  a  beloved  and  magnanimous  king ;  by  the  Iliad,  by  the 
Odyssry,  by  tragedy,  by  comedy.  It  comes  by  sympathy,  by  love,  by 
the  marriage  union,  by  friendship,  generosity,  meekness,  temperance; 
by  virtue  and  example  of  virtue.  It  comes  by  sentiments  of  chivalrj',  by 
romance,  by  music,  by  decorations  and  magnificence  of  buildings ;  by  the 
culture  of  the  body,  by  comfortable  clothing,  by  fashions  in  dress,  by 
luxury  and  commerce.  It  comes  by  the  severity,  the  melancholy,  the 
benignity  of  countenance ;  by  rules  of  politeness,  ceremonies,  fomialiticra, 
solemnities.  It  comes  by  rights  attendant  on  law,  by  religion,  by  the 
oath  of  oflBce,  by  the  venerable  assembly,  by  the  judge's  prori'Mnion  and 
trumpets,  by  the  disgrace  and  punishment  of  crimes,  by  public  fa»itii, 
public  prayer,  by  meditation,  by  the  Bible,  by  the  conwrratirm  of 
churches,  by  the  sacred  fesdval,  by  the  catbedral*s  gloom  and  rhofr, 

A  Plot.  Kkuabvn 
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Education  may  be  compared  to  the  grading  of  a  tree.  Every  gardener 
knows  that  the  younger  the  wilding-stock  that  is  to  be  grafted  is,  the 
easier  and  the  more  effectual  is  the  operation,  because,  then,  one  scion 
put  on  just  aboTe  the  root,  will  become  the  main  stem  of  the  tree,  and  all 
the  branches  it  puts  forth  will  be  of  the  right  sort  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  tree  is  to  be  grafted  at  a  considerable  age,  (which  may  be  very 
successfully  done,)  you  have  to  put  on  twenty  or  thirty  grafts  on  the 
several  branches ;  and  afterwards  you  will  have  to  be  watching,  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  wilding  shoots  which  the  stock  will  be  putting  forth, 
and  pruning  them  off  And  even  so,  one  whose  character  is  to  be  re- 
formed at  mature  age,  will  find  it  necessary  not  merely  to  implant  a  right 
principle  once  for  all,  but  also  to  bestow  a  distinct  attention  on  the  cor- 
rection of  this,  that,  and  the  other  bad  habit 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  education  resembles  the  grafting  of  a 
tree  in  this  point,  also,  that  there  must  be  some  affinity  between  the  stock 
and  the  graft,  though  a  very  important  practical  difference  may  exist ; 
for  example,  between  a  worthless  crab  and  a  fine  apple.  Even  so,  the 
new  nature,  as  it  may  be  called,  superinduced  by  education,  must  always 
retain  some  relation  to  the  original  one,  though  differing  in  most  impor- 
tant points.  You  can  not,  by  any  kind  of  artificial  training,  make  any 
thing  of  any  one,  and  obliterate  all  trace  of  the  natural  character.  Those 
who  hold  that  this  is  possible,  and  attempt  to  effect  it,  resemble  Virgil, 
who  (whether  in  ignorance  or,  as  some  think,  by  way  of  poetical  license) 
talks  of  grafting  an  oak  on  an  elm :  glandcBque  WMfregere  stth  ulmU, 
Archbishop  Whatelt.    Annoiatiom  on  Bae&n^s  Essayg, 

What  a  man  has  learnt  is  of  importance,  but  what  he  is,  what  he  can 
do,  what  he  will  become,  are  more  significant  things.  Finally,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  to  make  education  a  great  work,  we  must  have  the  edu- 
cators great ;  that  book  learning  is  mainly  good,  as  it  gives  us  a  chance 
of  coming  into  the  company  of  greater  and  better  minds  than  the  average 
of  men  around  us ;  and  that  individual  greatness  and  goodness  are  the 
tilings  to  be  aimed  at,  rather  than  the  successful  cultivation  of  those  tal- 
ents which  go  to  form  some  eminent  membership  of  society.  Each  man 
is  a  drama  in  himself:  has  to  play  all  the  parts  in  it;  is  to  be  king  and 
rebel,  successful  and  vanquished,  free  and  slave ;  and  needs  a  bringing 
up  fit  for  the  universal  creature  that  he  is. 

A.  Helps.     Friends  in  Council, 

Education  is  the  placing  of  the  growing  human  creature  in  such  cir- 
cumstances of  direction  and  restraint,  as  shall  make  the  most  of  him,  or 
enable  him  to  make  the  most  of  himself  John  Grote. 

A  liberal  education  is  an  education  in  which  the  individual  is  cultiva- 
ted, not  as  an  instrument  towards  some  ulterior  end,  but  as  an  end  unto 
himself  alone ;  in  other  words,  an  education  in  which  his  absolute  per- 
fection as  a  man,  and  not  merely  his  relative  dexterity  as  a  professional 
man,  is  the  scope  immediately  in  view.  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
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Education  does  not  commence  with  the  alphabet;  it  begins  with  a 
mother's  look,  with  a  father's  nod  of  approbation,  or  sign  of  reproof;  with 
a  sister's  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand ;  a  brother's  noble  act  of  forbear- 
ance ;  with  handful  of  flowers  in  green  dells,  or  hills,  and  daisy  meadows ; 
with  birdsnest  admired,  but  not  touched  ;  with  creeping  ants  and  almost 
imperceptible  emmets ;  with  humming  bees,  and  glass  bee  hives ;  with 
pleasant  walks  in  shady  lands,  and  with  thoughts  devoted,  in  sweet  and 
kindly  tones  and  words,  to  nature,  to  beauty,  to  acts  of  benevolence,  to 
deeds  of  virtue,  and  to  the  source  of  all  good — to  God  himself. 

Dr.  Ramsden. 

He  [man]  would  look  round  upon  the  world  without,  and  the  thought 
would  arise  in  his  mind — "  Where  am  I  ?"  He  would  contemplate  him- 
self^ his  form  so  curious,  his  feelings  so  strange  and  various ;  he  would 
ask — "  What  Am  I?"  Then  reflection  would  begin  to  stir  within  him, 
and  reviewing  the  world  without  and  witiiin,  and  pondering  upon  the 
mystery  of  existence,  he  would  exclaim — **  Why  am  I  ?"  And  the  re- 
plies to  these  three  questions  compose  the  entire  circle  of  human  knowl 
edge,  developed  in  its  natural  order. 

W.  Cox,     The  Advocate^  his  IVain  ing. 

I  believe,  that  what  it  is  most  honorable  tn  know,  it  is  also  most  profit- 
able to  learn  ;  and  that  the  science  which  it  is  the  highest  power  to  pos- 
sess, it  is  also  the  best  exercise  to  acquire. 

And  if  this  be  so,  the  question  as  to  what  should  be  the  material  of 
education,  becomes  singularly  simplified.  Tt  might  be  matter  of  dispute 
what  processes  have  the  greatest  effect  in  developing  the  intellect ;  but  it 
can  hardly  be  di.sputed  what  facts  it  is  most  advisable  that  a  man  enter- 
ing into  life  should  accurately  know. 

I  believe,  in  brief,  that  he  ought  to  know  three  things : 

First     Where  he  is. 

Secondly.     Where  he  is  going. 

Thirdly.     What  he  had  best  do  under  those  circumstances. 

First.  Where  he  is. — That  is  to  say.  what  sort  of  a  world  he  has  got 
into  ;  how  large  it  is ;  what  kind  of  creatures  live  in  it,  and  bow  ;  what 
it  is  m  ide  of,  and  what  may  be  made  of  it. 

Secondly.  Where  he  is  going. — That  is  to  say,  what  chances  or  re- 
ports there  are  of  any  other  world  besides  this ;  what  seems  to  be  the 
nature  of  that  other  world ;  and  whether,  for  information  respecting  it, 
he  had  better  consult  the  Bible,  Koran,  or  Council  of  Trent 

Thirdly.  What  he  had  best  do  under  those  circumstances.  —That  is 
to  say,  what  kind  of  faculties  he  possesses ;  what  are  the  present  state 
and  wants  of  mankind ;  what  is  his  place  in  society  ;  and  what  arc  the 
readiest  means  in  his  power  of  attainin;;  happiness  and  diff*using  it  The 
man  who  knows  these  things,  and  who  has  had  his  will  so  subdned  in 
the  learning  them,  that  he  is  ready  to  do  what  he  knows  he  ouj^ht,  I 
should  call  educated;  and  the  man  who  knows  them  not,  uneducated 
though  he  could  talk  all  the  tongues  of  BubeL  TXv^hk\h« 
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Education  does  not  mean  merely  reading  and  writing,  nor  any  degree, 
however  considerable,  of  mere  intellectual  instruction.  It  is,  in  its  larg- 
est sense,  a  process  which  extends  from  the  commencement  to  the  ter* 
mination  of  existence.  A  child  comes  into  the  world,  and  at  once  his 
education  begins.  Often  at  his  birth  the  seeds  of  disease  or  deformity 
are  sown  in  his  constitution — and  while  he  hangs  at  his  mother^s  breast, 
he  is  imbibing  impressions  which  will  remain  with  him  through  life. 
During;  the  first  period  of  infancy,  the  physical  frame  expands  and 
strengthens ;  but  its  delicate  structure  is  influenced  for  good  or  evil  by 
all  surrounding  circumstances — cleanliness,  light,  air,  food,  warmth. 
By  and  by,  the  young  being  within  shows  itself  more.  The  senses  be- 
come quicker.  The  desires  and  affections  assume  a  more  definite  shape. 
Every  object  which  gives  a  sensation  ;  every  desire  gratified  or  denied ; 
every  act,  word,  or  look  of  affection  or  of  unkindness,  has  its  effect, 
sometimes  slight  and  imperceptible,  sometimes  obvious  and  permanent, 
in  building  up  the  human  being ;  or,  rather,  in  determining  the  direction 
in  which  it  will  shoot  up  and  unfold  itself.  Through  the  different  states 
of  the  infant,  the  child,  the  boy,  the  youth,  the  man,  the  development  of 
his  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature  goes  on,  the  various  circum- 
stances of  his  condition  incessantly  acting  upon  him — the  healthfulness 
or  unhealthfulness  of  the  air  he  breathes ;  the  kind,  and  the  sufficiency 
of  hLs  food  and  clothing;  the  degree  in  which  his  physical  powers  ai-e 
exerted ;  the  freedom  with  which  his  senses  are  allowed  or  encouraged 
to  exercise  themselves  upon  external  objects ;  the  extent  to  which  bis 
faculties  of  remembering,  comparing,  reasoning,  are  tasked ;  the  sounds 
and  sights  of  home ;  the  moral  example  of  parents ;  the  discipline  of 
school ;  the  nature  and  degree  of  his  studies,  rewards  and  punishments ; 
the  personal  qualities  of  his  companions ;  the  opinions  and  practices  of 
the  society,  juvenile  and  advanced,  in  which  he  moves ;  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  public  institutions  under  which  he  lives.  The  successive  oper- 
ation of  all  these  circumstances  upon  a  human  being  from  earliest 
childhood,  constitutes  his  education ; — an  education  which  does  not  ter- 
minate with  the  arrival  of  manhood,  but  continues  through  life, — which 
is  itself,  upon  the  concurrent  testimony  of  revelation  and  reason,  a  state 
of  probation  or  education  for  a  subsequent  and  more  glorious  existence. 

John  Lalor.     Prize  Essay. 

The  appropriate  and  attainable  ends  of  a  good  education  are  the  posses- 
sion of  gentle  and  kindly  sympathies ;  the  sense  of  self-respect  and  of  the 
respect  of  fellow-men ;  the  free  exercises  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  the 
gratification  of  a  curiosity  that  **  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,"  and  yet 
finds  food  forever ;  the  power  of  regulating  the  habits  and  the  business 
of  life,  so  as  to  extract  the  greatest  possible  portion  of  comfort  out  of 
small  means ;  the  refining  and  tranquilizing  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  art,  and  the  kindred  perception  of  the  beauty  and  nobility 
of  virtue ;  the  strengthening  consciousness  of  duty  fulfilled,  and,  to 
crown  all,  "  the  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding.** 

Sarah  Ausnv. 
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CoNYXHSATioNS  ON  OBJECTS^-commeDciDg  with  the  earliest  indi 
cations  of  the  infant  faculties,  and  proportioned  to  the  progressive 
development  of  reason  which  varies  in  different  individuals,  will  be 
found  not  only  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  irksome  and  me- 
chanical processes  of  almost  all  our  elementary  schools,  but  the  best 
vehicle  of  diversified  knowledge  and  the  ground-work  of  mental  dis- 
cipline, while  it  is  introducing  children  to  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  their  native  tongue.  We  shall  adopt  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  a  chapter  from  C.  MarcePs  admirable  treatise  on  Language.* 

Although  the  order  in  which  the  various  conversations  on  objects 
have  been  introduced  may  be  modified  according  to  circumstances,  it 
must  not  be  regarded  as  altogether  a  matter  of  indifference ;  for  we 
have  endeavored  to  conform  to  that  which  nature  follows  in  gradually 
inuring  the  miftd  to  habits  of  investigation.  She  imperatively  en- 
joins that  the  first  efforts  of  the  child  should  be  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  those  powers  by  which  he  may  form  clear  and  correct 
notions  of  things.  He  should  therefore  be  made  to  pass  progres- 
sively through  the  exercises  in  perception,  observation,  reflection,  and 
reasoning. 

Another  rule  which  should  be  strictly  adhered  to  is,  that,  whenever 
a  topi^^  wm  exercise,  or  a  branch  of  information,  acknowledged  to  be 
usefol,  has  been  entered  upon,  it  should  be  occasionally  repeated, 
until  the  children  have  a  clear  insight  into  the  subject  brought  before 
them,  or  until  the  object  proposed  from  it  has  been  attained.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  following  course,  although  in- 
tended as  a  preparation  £)r  the  scholastic  instruction  of  boys,  is 
equally  suitable  to  giris ;  for,  until  the  age  of  twelve,  the  intellectual 
education  should  be  the  same.    '  • 

SECT.   I. BZ BRCISes  IN  rBRCBPTION. 

1.  Namet  of  ohjeelt,  their  ParU,  Matter ^  and  Color. 
From  the  moment  that  a  child  articulates  distinctly,  various  famil- 


*  **Language  ae  m  Meane  ^  Mtnlal  Cutture."— London.    2  vola. 
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iar  objects  should  be  offered  to  his  notice,  and  their  use  explained ; 
their  names  being,  at  the  same  time,  clearly  uttered  for  him,  he 
should  be  made  to  repeat  them  slowly  and  aloud.  But  he  must  not 
be  forced  into  premature  efforts  to  speak,  lest  he  should  acquire  habits 
of  indistinct  and  defective  utterance.  Premature  walking  is  not  more 
injurious  to  the  organs  of  motion  than  is  premature  speaking  to  the 
vocal  organs.  In  order  also  to  guard  against  fatiguing  him  by  a  dry 
repetition  of  words,  the  instructor  should  enliven  the  exercise  by  mak- 
ing, in  plain  language  and  in  a  playful  manner,  some  simple  observa- 
tions on  the  nature  and  use  of  the  things  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
name. 

This  exercise  should,  at  first,  be  limited  to  a  few  objects  at  one 
time,  and  the  same  things  should  be  repeatedly  presented  to  him  as- 
sociated with  their  names,  until  he  perfectly  knows  these  names.  His 
vocabulary  should  be  gradually  extended  by  the  introduction  of  new 
objects  which  he  is  made  to  observe  and  name,  such  as  articles  of 
dress,  food,  furniture,  every  thing  which  he  can  hold  in  his  hand,  or 
which  may  be  seen  either  from  the  window  or  out  of  doors.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  will  soon  put  a  young  child  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  number  of  useful  nouns.  It  is  a  triple  exercise  in  per- 
ception, articulation,  and  memory,  which  must,  from  the  variety  of 
objects  and  the  movement  required  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other, 
be  more  interesting  to  the  child,  as  it  certainly  is  more  profit^tble  at 
this  age,  than  the  ordinary  practices  of  conning  for  months  over  the 
same  six-and-twenty,  to  him^  unmeaning  letters,  reading  nonsensical 
trash,  or  learning  by  rote  tlie  unconnected  words  of  a  spelling-book 
or  dictionary. 

As  the  child's  intellect  opens  and  becomes  capable  of  examining 
objects  minutely,  of  distinguishing  their  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences, of  noticing  their  parts,  their  matter,  their  color,  their  form,  and 
their  number,  his  attention  should  be  successively  directed  to  all  ihese 
points.  Thus  will  his  mind  be  early  brought  in  contact  with  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  be  duly  exercised  by  ascribing  to  every  object  of 
sense  its  qualities  and  peculiar  condition.  He  will  also  easily  remem- 
ber the  words,  when  the  ideas  they  signify  are  once  clearly  appre- 
hended. A  correct  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  and  applicatioQ 
of  words  must  not  be  deemed  a  matter  of  little  moment  in  the  first 
vears  of  life.  If  we  consider  the  disastrous  results  to  which  i<rno- 
ranee  on  these  points  has  led,  and  the  inconvenience  which  often 
arises  to  the  best  educated  among  us  from  this  single  source,  we  shall 
find  that  time  well  employed,  which  is  devoted  to  securing  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  meaning  of  words.     This  practical  instruction  may  be 
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commenced  with  the  second  period  of  youth — at  the  age  of  six.  Curi- 
osity and  the  perceptive  powers  being  then  in  full  activity,  the  child's 
attention  may  be  easily  cultivated  through  them,  and  a  spirit  of  ob- 
servation, analysis,  and  comparison,  the  foundation  of  a  correct  judg- 
ment, be  early  fostered. 

The  fir^t  inquiry  to  be  made  in  the  examination  of  an  object  con- 
sists in  ascertaining  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  These  are 
sometimes  so  minute  that  considerable  attention  is  requisite  to  dis- 
cern them  all.  So  important  is  this  inquiry,  that  an  acquaintance, 
for  example,  with  all  the  parts  of  a  plant,  and  with  their  forms  and 
colors,  constitutes  the  knowledge  of  its  botanic  character,  and  involves 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  botanic  technology.  The  chijd  must  be 
shown  how  all  the  parts  of  an  object  are  connected,  how  they  har- 
monize, and  how  far  each  is  indispensable  to  the  completion  and 
pleasing  effect  of  the  whole :  thus  will  he  be  accustomed  to  discrimi- 
nate what  is  principal  from  what  is  accessory,  what  is  useful  from 
what  is  merely  ornamental. 

By  attending  to  the  matter  of  which  the  object  and  its  parts  are 
composed,  the  child  will  learn  how  to  distinguish  animal,  vegetable, 
and  minerable  substances ;  he  will  form  clear  ideas  of  what  is  natu- 
ral and  artificial,  simple  and  compound,  native  and  foreign,  indigen- 
ous and  exotic 

The  next  consideration  will  be  that  of  color :  this  beautiful  prop- 
erty of  matter,  diffused  over  all  the  works  of  natufe  and  art,  will,  by 
the  infinite  variety  of  its  shades  and  combinations,  offer  to  the  visual 
faculty  an  endless  means  of  exercise.  Accuracy  of  perception  in 
reference  to  it  will  prove  useful  for  various  branches  of  knowledge  and 
pursuits  in  life.  A  due  attention  to  the  diversity  of  colors,  to  the 
proportion  of  parts,  and  to  the  gracefulness  of  forms,  considered  as 
the  elements  of  beauty,  will  sow  the  seeds  of  taste. 

An  acquaintance  with  colors  can  be  i-ery  early  imparted  to  a  child. 
To  enable  him  the  better  to  distinguish  them  and  recollect  their 
names,  the  instructor  should  be  provided  with  a  tabular  illustration 
of  their  prismatic  order ;  he  should,  first,  point  out  to  him  the  primi- 
tive colors,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  then  the  three  intervening  com- 
pound colors,  orange,  green,  and  violet ;  and,  afterwards,  their  various 
sliad«,  from  the  lightest  to  the  deepest  hue.  Glasses  of  different 
colors,  placed  by  pairs  one  over  the  other,  would  afford  him  the 
means  of  perceiving  the  effect  of  the  mixture  of  colors.  He  may  be 
shown  that  white  is  the  color  of  light,  or  the  blending  of  the  pris- 
matic colors,  and  that  black  is  the  absence  of  them.  As  all  imagin. 
able  shades  of  color  can  be  produced  by  a  diversified  mixture  of  red 
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yellow,  blue,  white,  and  black,  the  child  may  be  exercised  in  discov- 
ering which  of  these  elements  prevails  in  any  corjpound  color  pre- 
sented to  his  sight. 

2.  Number*;  Ball-Frame. 

The  elements  of  arithmetic  may  enter  as  part  of  the  exercises  of 
this  early  })eriod :  the  practical  nature  of  its  first  rules  is  well  suited 
to  the  understanding  of  children.  Relations  of  number  and  arith- 
metical calculations  are  also,  from  their  simplicity  and  mathematical 
accuracy,  admirably  adapted  to  the  training  of  the  young  mind  to 
habits  of  attention  and  reasoning.  But,  before  a  child  is  exercised 
in  mental  calculation,  which  at  this  early  period  might  overtask  his 
reflective  powers,  and  before  he  is  taught  the  numerical  figures,  which 
are  signs  of  abstract  ideas,  he  should  be  accustomed  to  associate  the 
numerical  adjectives  with  the  names  of  objects  which  admit  of  com- 
putation ;  for  these  adjectives,  when  used  by  themselves,  being  mere 
abstractions  can  not  impart  clear  and  correct  notions  of  number.  A 
variety  of  similar  things  should  be  employed,  particularly  the  current 
coins  of  the  country,  counters,  cards,  inch  square,  or  cubic  blocks, 
which,  by  gradual  addition  and  subtraction  of  units  and  groups, 
would  teach  the  value  and  relation  of  numbers  as  also  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  arithmetic;  he  should  be  taught  to  express  in  num- 
bers the  dimensions  of  objects  by  applying  to  them  a  unit  of  meiis- 
ure,  the  inch  or  foot,  as  the  case  may  require.  When  the  child  has 
frequently  associated  real  objects  with  the  ideas  of  number,  the  nu- 
merical names  and  figures  will  easily  pass  in  his  mind  from  the  con- 
crete to  the  abstract  state. 

The  ball-frame,  consisting  of  one  hundred  sliding  balls  on  ten  hori- 
zontal parallel  rods,  may,  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  instructor,  not 
only  assist  in  explaining  the  numeration,  that  is,  the  formation  and 
names  of  numbers,  but  also  serve  to  teach  how  to  solve  readily  the 
elementary  questions  of  addition  and  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division.  If  the  balls  be  of  two  contrasting  colors  and  strung  alter- 
nately, the  eye  will  be  pleased,  attention  captivated,  and  calculations 
considerably  facilitated.  With  this  frame  a  child  can  himself  dis- 
cover the  products  of  the  multiplication  of  any  two  factors  under  ten ; 
he  sees  that  these  factors  can  be  inverted,  that  multiplication  is  only 
an  abbreviated  form  of  addition,  and  thereby  clearly  understands  the 
principles  of  this  operation.  The  mental  act,  also,  by  which  he  fine's 
out  these  products  will  enable  him  to  recollect  them  better  than  the 
absurd  mechanical  parroting  of  the  multiplication-table. 

This  frame  is  not  a  late  invention,  as  may  be  seen  in  Friend^s  work 
on  Arithmetic,  published  fifty  years  ago ;  it  has  been  used  for  a  long 
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time  ID  the  primary  schools  of  France  and  Germany.  It  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  abacus  of  the  ancients,  in  which  one  line  of 
beads  or  balls  was  made  to  stand  for  units,  the  next  for  tens,  another 
for  hundreds,  and  so  on.  But,  although  the  abacus  was  originally 
intended  for  casting  up  accounts,  it  might  also  prove  useful  in  teach- 
ing the  first  principles  of  arithmetic  The  Russians  and  the  Chinese 
have,  from  time  immemorial,  performed  calculations  by  means  of  such 
frames ;  but  that  of  the  latter,  called  shwan-pan^  differs  from  the  one 
adverted  to  here  by  its  having  only  five  beads  on  each  wire,  the  rela- 
tive values  of  which  are  distinguished  by  their  size  and  color. 

The  one  hundred  ball-frame  is  preferable  to  that  which  is  com- 
posed of  144  balls,  and  is  adopted  in  many  infant  schools  in  this 
country,  inasmuch  as  it  answers  all  the  purposes  of  calculation,  and 
besides  clearly  illustrates  the  principle  of  the  decimal  system,  since 
the  relation  of  units  to  tens  and  hundreds  is  observable  through  all 
combinations  and  computations.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
that  a  child  should  in  his  first  conception  of  number  perceive  the 
simple  and  beautiful  arrangement  by  which  a  place  is  assigned  to  the 
different  powers  of  ten  that  compose  any  number.  In  fact,  a  knowl- 
edge thus  acquired  of  the  composition  of  numbers  leads  to  a  rapid 
understanding  of  the  mode  of  representing  them  by  numerical  figures. 
To  effect  this  last  object,  pasteboard,  wood,  or  brass  figures  would  be 
found  more  convenient  and  more  interesting  to  a  young  child  than 
writing  on  paper  or  slate. 

At  a  more  advanced  age,  toward  the  end  of  the  second  period, 
he  should  be  exercised  in  mental  calculation,  passing  very  gradually 
fi'om  simple  to  complex  operations.  This  exercise,  which  admits  of 
endless  variety,  accomplishes  several  objects :  it  brings  into  action  the 
reflective  and  recollective  powers ;  it  disciplines  the  understanding  in 
exact  reasoning ;  and  gives  habits  of  calculation,  such  as  the  daily 
transactions  of  life  require.  But  not  only  is  arithmetical  expertness 
useful  in  the  practical  business  of  life,  it  is  also  indispensable  as  the 
basis  of  all  real  progress  in  the  mathematical  and  experimental  sci- 
ences, in  which  the  learner  has  constant  need  of  applying  the  rules 
and  performing  the  operations  of  arithmetic. 

3.  Fraetional  Numbert;  Fractional  Apparatut. 
When  a  child  has  a  clear  idea  of  numeration  and  of  the  element- 
ary rules  in  whole  numbers,  he  may  be  initiated  into  the  first  notions 
of  fractional  arithmetic.  These  notions,  intricate  as  they  are,  when 
taught  abstractedly  through  the  fractional  notation,  become  extremely 
simple  and  intelligible,  even  at  a  sery  tender  age,  when  explained  by 
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means  of  visible  illustrations.  The  different  objects  which  have  been 
mentioned  for  counting  in  whole  numbers  may  equally  serve  for  im- 
parting to  young  people  the  first  notions  of  fractions.  A  number  of 
such  objects,  being  considered  as  a  whole  and  variously  divided  into 
equal  parts  or  fractional  numbers,  would,  by  the  addition  and  subdi- 
vision of  these,  illustrate  the  relative  value  and  the  elementary  opera- 
tions of  simple  fractions.  This,  however,  may  perhaps  be  still  better 
effected  by  the  following  contrivance : — 

Let  about  16  or  18  thin  slips  of  wood  or  pasteboard,  about  half 
au  inch  in  breadth,  be  made  all  exactly  the  same  length,  say  one  foot 
(This  length  is  convenient,  and  will,  besides,  accustom  the  eye  of  the 
child  to  a  useful  measure.)  Let  them  be  divided  by  a  line  across  the 
breadth,  the  first  into  two  equal  portions,  the  second  into  three,  the 
the  third  into  four,  and  so  on  up  to  the  eleventh,  which  will  be  com- 
posed of  twelve  equal  parts;  a  few  other  slips  may  be  respectively 
divided  into  15,  18,  20,  24,  36,  48,  60,  72,  and  84  equal  parts, 
which  numbers  are  chosen  on  account  of  their  having  a  great  num- 
ber of  divisors.  Let  the  lines  indicating  different  subdivisions  be  of 
different  colors,  and  those  indicating  equal  portions  in  the  different 
slips  be  of  the  same  color — all  the  halves  throughout  being  thus  of 
one  color,  all  the  thirds  of  another,  and  so  on.  Let  also  the  denom- 
inator, that  is,  the  number  of  parts  into  which  the  foot-slips  are 
divided,  be  marked  at  one  of  the  ends  of  each  slip.  These  colored 
lines  and  written  denominators  will  greatly  assist  in  distinguishing  at 
once  the  different  fractions,  reducing  them  to  their  lowest  terms,  and 
finding  out  their  common  denominator. 

The  pupil  with  these  slips  placed  side  by  side  under  his  eye,  should 
be  called  upon  to  observe  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  foot  which 
are  marked  on  them,  and  be  told  the  names  by  which  are  denom- 
inated the  equal  parts  of  each  slip,  halves,  thirds,  fourths  or  quarters, 
Ac. ;  he  may,  from  these,  discover  by  analogy,  the  names  of  the 
Others.  He  should  be  made  successively  to  notice  that  ■},  -f,  f ,  <fec., 
are  equal  to  one  another ;  that  -J,  -J,  f,  <fec.,  are  the  same ;  that  -J,  is 
greater  than  f,  \  greater  than  -J,  <fec. ;  that  •}  are  less  than  f,  J  less 
than  ^.  (fee. ;  that  the  fraction  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  numera- 
tor is  increased,  or  the  denominator  lessened,  and  vice  versa.  He 
should  add,  subtract,  find  a  common  denominator,  and  reduce  frac- 
tions to  their  lowest  terms.  In  short,  he  might,  by  means  of  this 
simple  apparatus,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  a  judicious  teacher, 
gain  a  clear  acquaintance  with  the  denominations,  nature,  value,  and 
properties  of  common  fractions,  long  before  he  could  safely  be  intro> 
duced  to  their  numerical  symbols  and  to  their  abstract  forms. 
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4.  Forms;  Oeometrical  Bolids ;  Arehiteetural  game. 

In  order  promptly  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  most  general 
forms  and  the  terms  expressive  of  them,  a  oolleotion  of  small  geo- 
metrical solids  should  he  exhibited  to  him,  such  as  spheres,  cylinders, 
cones,  prisms,  pyran^ids,  and  the  regular  geometrical  bodies  in  differ- 
ent dimensions,  as  also  a  cone  with  its  several  sections.  In  minutely 
examining  each  of  these,  his  attention  may  easily  be  directed,  by  a 
natural  analysis,  from  the  solids  to  the  surfaces,  triangles,  quadrilat- 
erals, and  polygons;  from  these  to  the  angles,  lines,  and  points.  In 
comparing  them  afterwards,  be  may  find  out  himself  their  differ- 
ences, and  classify  them  ;  and,  iu  stating  the  result  of  his  examination, 
he  is  led  to  the  use  and  to  the  definition  of  the  scientific  terms  which 
designate  them,  and  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  elements  of 
geometry. 

By  a  reference  to  the  geometrical  solids  a  child  may  easily  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  vertical  and  horizontal ;  perpendicular  and 
oblique ;  parallel  and  divergent^  and  convergent ;  rights  acute^  and 
obtuse  angles  ;  circle^  circumference^  and  diameter  ;  he  may  be  shown 
the  principal  properties  of  triangles,  the  mode  of  measuring  and  di- 
viding angles,  the  relative  length  of  circumference  and  diameter,  and 
may  be  taught  by  means  of  small  square  blocks  or  cubes,  how  to 
measure  rectangular  superficies  and  solids. 

If  the  child  be  made  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  these  solids,  it  will 
be  a  further  preparation  for  his  future  study  of  that  science ;  for 
these  diagram  sketches,  within  the  power  of  a  young  child — and  his 
first  step  iu  the  useful  practice  of  drawing  from  nature,  will  direct 
his  attention  more  closely  to  the  geometrical  forms,  will  familiarize 
him  with  the  terms  and  graphic  representations  of  them,  and  will 
give  him  some  practical  notions  of  perspective.  The  precision  and 
accuracy  of  eye,  gained,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  habit  of  drawing, 
would  considerably  assist  him  in  clearly  conceiving  the  forms,  pro- 
portions, and  dimensions  of  objects.  The  facility  and  correctness, 
also,  with  which  he  will  execute  these  figures,  if  he  has  early  prac- 
ticed drawing,  will,  at  a  future  period,  render  geometry  much  more 
attractive ;  whilst  the  elements  of  this  science  will,  in  their  turn,  tend 
to  give  a  useful  direction  to  linear  drawing. 

The  practice  of  ascertaining  the  various  parts,  substances,  colors, 
and  forms  of  objects,  is  an  effectual  preparation  for  the  study  of 
the  natural  sciences;  it  can  not  fail  to  impart  accuracy  and  acute- 
ness  to  the  perceptive  powers  of  young  persons;  it  will  accus- 
tom thero  to  observe  and  analyze  things  minutely;  while  all  the 
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terms  relative  to  these  different  points  will  considerably  extend  their 
vocabulary. 

To  those  who  advocate  for  children  science  in  play,  we  will  suggest 
that  the  young  mind  may  be  effectually  familiarized  with  forms  and 
proportions  by  means  of  an  architectural  game  composed  of  brick- 
shaped  pieces,  and  others  in  imitation  of  those  which  enter  into  the 
construction  of  buildings — blocks  of  different  sizes  (say,  from  one 
inch  to  four  inches  in  length,  one  inch  in  breadth,  and  half  an  inch 
in  thickness,)  cubes,  arches,  columns,  with  detached  bases,  capitals, 
and  moldings,  in  different  orders  of  architecture.  These  building 
materials  may  be  so  contrived  as  to  present,  by  their  various  combi- 
nations, illustrations  of  geometrical  propositions,  and,  by  their  super- 
structure, edifices  in  different  styles  of  architecture.  They  should 
consist  of  close-grained  wood,  of  two  contrasting  colors,  so  as  to 
please  the  eye  by  their  neatness  and  symmetrical  arrangements ;  and 
if  they  be  made  with  mathematical  accuracy,  and  on  a  scale  founde<l 
on  the  national  measures,  they  will  be  easily  raised  in  conformity  to 
any  architectural  design,  while  the  eye  will  be  early  habituated  to  a 
useful  measure.  The  author,  anxious  to  give  his  children  the  benefit 
of  such  a  game,  has  constructed  one  with  box  and  Brazil  wood 
(white  and  red,)  composed  of  about  six  hundred  pieces  of  various 
sizes  and  geometrical  forms,  on  the  above-mentioned  scale  of  meas- 
urement. It  has  been  for  his  young  family  not  only  an  exhaustless 
source  of  pleasure  and  instruction,  but  an  efficient  means  of  forming 
habits  of  patience  and  enticing  them  to  efforts  of  invention. 

SECT.    II. KXCRCI8E8   IN   OBSERVATION. 

1.  Properties,  CotnpariwnSy  and  CUueification  of  ohjeetM. 

From  the  age  of  eight  or  nine,  when  the  child's  perceptive  facul- 
ties have  been  exercised  on  the  most  apparent  properties  of  things, 
and  when  he  has  learned  to  confine  and  prolong  his  attention,  he 
should  be  required  to  examine  objects  more  minutely,  to  compare 
them  under  different  points  of  view,  and  to  state  in  what  particular 
two  or  more  resemble  or  differ.  These  exercises  would  prove  highly 
interesting  to  young  people,  who  delight  in  discovering  differences 
between  similar  things,  and  resemblances  between  different  things. 
The  judgment,  according  to  Locke,  is  exercised  by  the  first  act,  and 
the  imagination  by  the  second :  all  the  intellectual  poweif^  in  fact, 
which  have  comparison  for  their  basis,  would  be  thus  highly  culti- 
vated. He  who  is  best  able  to  compare  will  know  best  how  to 
analyze,  to  abstract,  to  generalize,  to  classify,  to  judge — in  one  word, 
to  reason. 
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Various  objects  should  be  successively  submitted  to  the  organs  of 
sense,  and  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other  be  duly 
exarainedf  in  order  that,  by  observation  and  comparison,  their  partic- 
ular properties  may  be  discovered,  as  well  those  which  are  relative 
to  our  constitution  as  those  which  are  inherent  in  the  objects  them* 
selves.  A  true  knowledge  of  things  consists  in  a  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  all  their  properties.  When  objects  have  been  considered 
in  all  their  bearings,  the  child  may  be  directed  how  to  classify  them 
according  to  the  similarity  of  their  essential  attributes.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  relation  of  resemblance  which,  by  the  general  notions  and  cor- 
responding general  terms  that  flow  from  it,  becomes  the  source  of 
classification  and  definition,  and  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  language. 

As  the  attributes  inherent  in  matter  may  not  all  present  themselves 
to  the  mind  of  the  teacher  at  the  very  moment  when  he  wishes  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  them,  tables  containing  in  juxta- 
position adjectives  of  opposite  meanings  would  enable  him  to  point 
out  all  the  properties  the  presence  or  absence  of  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained in  objects. 

Every  new  discovery  which  results  from  the  investigation  of  ob- 
jects exercises  the  understanding,  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
essence  of  things,  and  stores  the  memory  with  adjectives  and  abstract 
nouns,  the  chief  materials  of  descriptive  and  philosophical  language. 
A  familiarity  with  such  terms,  by  generating  a  habit  of  nice  discrimin- 
ation, and  enriching  the  imagination  with  vivid  conceptions  of  things, 
constitutes  the  characteristic  elements  of  eloquence.  Uneducated 
people  are  particularly  deficient  in  these  two  species  of  words.  The 
child  being  also  led  to  distinguish  the  properties  which  are  natural  or 
artificial,  essential  or  accidental,  permanent  or  transient,  absolute  or 
relative,  and  to  discover  those  which  belong  to  one  object  exclusively, 
or  are  common  to  several,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  making  classifica- 
tions, or  availing  himself  of  those  already  existing,  and  of  their  cor- 
responding nomenclatures.  Classification  is  the  indispensable  com- 
plement of  observation. 

As  young  persons  collect  facts,  they  must  be  frequently  exercised 
in  classifying  them  with  reference  to  their  resemblance  or  difference. 
If  any  number  of  objects  is  considered  with  regard  to  one  or  several 
points  of  resemblance,  the  collection  constitutes  a  class  named  genus  ; 
subdivisions  of  these  into  classes  of  objects  having  properties  in  com- 
mon and  distinct  from  the  rest,  form  as  many  species  ;  finally,  when, 
on  a  closer  examination,  single  objects  are  considered  in  reference  to 
properties  which  are  peculiar  to  them,  they  are  denominated  indi- 
victuals.    The  child  must  be  shown  that  the  terms  genus  and  species 
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are  relative:  the  same  class  which  is  a  genus  with  reference  to  the 
sub-classes,  or  species  included  in  it,  may  be  itself  a  species  relatively 
to  a  more  extensive,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  a  superior  genus.  Bird, 
for  example,  a  genus  with  regard  to  the  different  species  eagle, 
sparrow,  <fec.,  is,  in  its  turn,  a  species  of  the  genus  animal,  which  is 
itself  a  species  with  respect  to  the  superior  genus  organized  being. 
Filial  love  is  a  species  of  the  genus  affection  ;  affection,  a  species  of 
the  genus  goodness  ;  and  goodness,  a  species  of  the  genus  inclination. 
The  distinction  of  generic  and  specific  terms  applies  to  a  very  exten- 
sive range  of  mental  conceptions. 

The  complex  operation  of  classifying  things  according  to  their 
points  of  resemblance,  and  of  distinguishing  them  by  their  points  of 
dissimilarity,  is  one  of  the  highest  exercises  of  our  reason  and  the 
most  admirable  effect  of  analysis.  It  will  develop  in  a  child  the 
powers  of  observation,  abstraction,  and  generalization,  and  will  pre- 
pare him  for  the  study  of  the  natural  and  experimental  sciences,  by 
giving  him  habits  of  inductive  reasoning — a  principle  on  which  these 
sciences  rest. 

Nothing  is  more  beneficial  to  the  mind  than  the  early  habit  of  re- 
ferring particular  ideas  to  general  principles,  and  classifying  objects 
and  the  notions  acquired  about  them.  The  memory  will  best  retain 
the  information  intrusted  to  its  keeping  when  arranged  according  to 
some  principle  of  generalization.  Classification  leads  to  the  clear 
conception  and  exact  definition  of  terras ;  because  the  names  given 
to  our  generalizations  in  order  to  cla<^sify  things,  are  connected  in  the 
mind  with  the  peculiarities  that  characterize  these  things  :  it  becomes 
the  more  useful  as  ideas  accumulate  on  the  mind ;  for,  in  general, 
confusion  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  number  of  ideas,  as  from 
the  incapability  of  conceiving  them  clearly  and  arranging  them  in  a 
proper  order.  Classification  is  the  ground-work  of  inductive  philoso- 
phy, and  of  all  scientific  investigations. 

3.  Incidental  investigations  about  Objects. 

The  act  of  observing,  which  springs  from  the  natural  desire  for 
knowledge,  reacts  on  that  desire  and  stimulates  it,  when  it  has  be- 
come a  habit :  if,  therefore,  the  child's  powers  of  observation  have 
been  judiciously  exercised,  his  inquisitiveness  will  increase  with  his 
mental  development.  He  may  then  gradually  be  brought  to  investi- 
gate incidents  connected  with  an  object :  among  others,  what  are  its 
different  uses,  the  country  whence  it  comes,  the  mode  of  production, 
the  process  of  fabrication,  the  instruments  employed  in  making  it, 
and  the  trades  concurring  to  its  completion. 
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The  diffdrent  uses  tx>  which  things  are  applied  depending  on  th# 
properties  which  they  posseas,  one  of  these  considerations  will  easily 
lead  to  the  otlier.  If,  therefore,  a  child  is  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  an  object,  he  may  be  requested  to  infer  what  must  be  its  proper- 
ties ;  or  these  being  known  to  him,  his  inventive  power  may  be  exer- 
cised in  finding  how  it  can  be  rendered  useful :  thus  is  he  led  to  the 
investigation  of  causes  and  effects.  At  a  more  advanced  age,  he  will 
be  aided  in  the  search  by  visiting  manufactories,  or  exercising  his  in- 
genuity, as  has  been  recommended,  in  working  various  substances ; 
for  the  properties  of  matter  are  best  ascertained  by  the  modification 
which  it  undergoes  in  the  arts. 

By  frequently  inquiring  into  the  uses  of  things,  a  child  forms  the 
valuable  habit  of  estimating  every  thing  according  to  its  utility,  and 
of  turning  it  to  account  The  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  production 
and  fabrication  will  tend  to  cultivate  in  him  a  spirit  of  investigation 
and  invention,  whilst  the  constant  practice  of  ascertaining  causes  and 
effects  will  foster  dispositions  most  favorable  for  afterwards  making 
discoveries  in  the  afts  and  investigating  truths  in  the  higher  sciences. 
Mere  chance  has  less  to  do  with  the  work  of  invention  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed :  in  most  instances,  the  lucky  accident  which  gave 
birth  to  the  discovery  has  but  set  in  motion  a  certain  train  of  thought 
in  an  already  prepared  mind. 

In  speaking  of  the  place  where  the  manufactured  article  or  the  sub- 
stances of  which  it  is  composed,  are  produced,  the  prt^ceptor  has  an 
opportunity  of  conveying  interesting  information  on  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  various  countries,  especially  on  those  of  his  pupils^ 
Should  he  have  within  reach  a  general  map,  or,  better  still,  a  large 
terrestrial  globe,  he  will  add  considerably  to  the  benefit  of  the  lesson 
by  pointing  out  the  situation  of  every  country  or  town,  as  its  name 
18  mentioned. 

In  the  first  examination  of  objects  children  should  be  induced  to 
discover  what  belongs  to  nature  and  what  to  art.  Natural  substances 
assume,  by  the  effect  of  art,  so  many  forms  and  appearances,  that, 
in  many  cases,  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  is  required  to  find  out  the 
original  materials.  These  investigations  will  bring  within  the  range 
of  conversation  the  three  great  subdivisions  of  natural  substances, 
namely,  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  as  well  as  the 
various  arts  of  life. 

These  and  the  other  topics  which  have  now  been  enumerated  as 
coming  within  the  scope  of  these  conversations,  will  considerably 
assist  children  in  comprehending  books  when  they  begin  to  read,  and 
will   prepare  the   way  for  their   future  study  of  many  interesting 
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branches  of  instruction.  A  variety  of  useful  notions  is  elicited, 
which  it  would  take  many  years  to  obtain  by  the  ordinary  routine  of 
experience,  and  which  never  forms  part  of  a  college  course. 

3.  Cautious  Oradation  to  be  observed  in  these  Lessons. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  early  lessons  ought  to  be  to  excite  in  a  child 
such  a  love  of  knowledge  as  will  induce  him  to  be  ardent  in  its  pur- 
suit His  natural  desire  of  variety  should  be  indulged,  and  the  grati- 
fication of  his  curiosity  should  be  combined  with  his  improvement. 
To  make  him  a  more  active  agent  in  these  lessons,  he  should,  at  first, 
be  induced  to  point  out  objects,  the  names  or  properties  of  which  he 
does  not  know,  or  which  he  may  have  forgotton.  This  simple  act  of 
reflection  will  prepare  him  for  making  other  inquiries  aflerwards.  In 
the  first  stages  of  these  lessons,  he  should  be  frequently  allowed  to 
choose  the  objects  about  which  he  wishes  to  be  informed ;  he  should 
be  particularly  encouraged  to  ask  questions  and  make  observations. 
Whatever  is  interesting  to  him  is  an  appropriate  subject  of  investiga- 
tion. He  will  learn  with  delight  new  facts  and  new  terms  connected 
with  an  object  already  familiar  to  him,  or  information  given  him  in 
answer  to  his  questions ;  and  what  he  thus  learns  he  easily  remem- 
bers. The  remarks  of  the  child  will,  in  many  cases,  show  the  in- 
structor in  what  manner  the  subject  may  be  treated.  When  the 
topics  touched  upon  are  not  new  to  him,  he  may  be  questioned  about 
them  ;  when  they  are,  he  should  receive  whatever  information  is 
suited  to  his  wants  and  age ;  the  instructor,  at  the  same  time,  keep- 
ing up  his  pupiPs  attention  by  kindness  of  manner,  liveliness  of  de- 
livery, and  occasional  anecdotes. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  conversations  on  objects  will 
greatly  depend  on  the  cautious  gradation  observed  in  introducing 
new  considerations,  and  in  not  allowing  the  lessons  to  continue  so 
long  as  to  produce  fatigue.  They  should  cease  before  the  child 
evinces  symptoms  of  weariness ;  for  it  is  desirable  that  the  impression 
on  his  mind,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson,  be  pleasurable,  in  order 
that  he  may  feel  a  lively  desire  for  its  renewal. 

These  exercises  in  observation,  which,  in  the  commencement,  ought 
not  to  exceed  a  few  minutes,  may  be  gradually  lengthened,  as  chil- 
dren acquire  with  age  greater  command  over  their  attention,  and 
greater  desire  for  information.  Many  objects  should,  at  first,  bo 
ofiered  to  their  notice,  because  the  immaturity  of  infancy  does  not 
permit  a  minute  investigation  of  each ;  and  attention  can  then  be 
kept  up  only  by  variety  and  novelty.  As  their  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  reflection  increase  by  exercise,  the  subjects  of  consideration 
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must  be  gradaally  diminifthed,  until  one  may  suffice  at  a  sitting. 
Thus,  as  they  advanoe,  being  required  to  attend  more  closely  to  a 
single  object  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  more  unity  of  design  is 
preferred,  and  more  depth  of  information  is  acquired.  But  let  it 
never  be  forgotten  that  long  confinement  and  protracted  application 
to  one  subject  should  be  seduously  avoided.  There  must  be  no 
gloom,  no  misery,  associated  with  the  first  intellectual  exertions: 
happiness  is  the  privilege  of  childhood. 

■CCT.  111. —  BXCRCISU  IN  RBPLCCTION. 

1.  Siztty  Weighty  Durability ,  ^£.,  of  thingB, 

When  children  have  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  conversing  on 
the  subjects  above  alluded  to,  and  when  reading  can  be  practiced  con- 
currently with  and  subsidiarily  to  oral  instruction,  that  is,  toward 
the  age  of  ten  or  eleven,  the  instructor  will  introduce'  considerations 
of  a  higher  character.  He  must  now  exercise  the  reflective  powers 
of  his  pupils ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  must  enlarge  their  sphere  of 
observation,  and  explore  with  them  the  fields  of  science. 

The  properties  of  things,  or  the  laws  of  nature  respecting  them, 
which  are  submitted  to  the  attention  of  young  persons,  must  now  be 
considered  as  the  elements  of  scientific  knowledge.  These  proper- 
ties, or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  the  relations  in  which  things 
stand  to  each  other,  may  be  classified  under  three  heads :  1.  Rela- 
tions to  our  constitution,  as  their  color,  tcute,  temperature^  form,  drc ; 
2.  Relations  to  other  particular  substances,  as  their  compreasihility^ 
funbility^  inflammability,  fragility,  &c ;  3.  Relations  to  bodies  in 
general,  that  is,  which  may  be  predicated  of  all  bodies,  whatever  be 
their  particular  properties,  as  rest,  motion,  extension^  quantity,  <kc. 
The  first  two  kinds  of  properties  are  elicited  by  comparison,  and  are 
relative:  those  of  the  third  kind  are  independent  of  relation  to  any 
particular  sulistance,  and  are  absolute.  The  properties  which  bodies 
possess  as  belonging  to  some  particular  class  of  beings,  form  the  data 
from  which  to  reason  in  natural  history  and  the  physical  sciences ; 
the  properties  of  the  third  kind  form  the  subject  of  our  reasoning  in 
all  mathematical  investigations. 

In  addition  to  the  consideration  of  the  parts  and  substances  of  ob- 
jects, to  the  notions  of  number,  form,  color,  and  other  sensible  prop- 
erties, to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  the  children  will  be  made 
to  estimate  the  size,  weight,  durability,  and  value  of  things,  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  difiTerent  measures  of  the  same  kind,  the  relative 
positions  of  various  objects,  or  of  the  different  parts  of  one  object^ 
their  distances  from  them,  and  from  each  other.     For  this  new  series 
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of  exercises  the  learners  should  be  furnished  with  the  various  meas- 
ures in  common  use,  a  yard  and  foot,  a  quart,  pint,  and  quartern ; 
scales,  steelyard,  and  weights;  a  dial  with  revolving  hands;  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  coins ;  a  plumb  line,  a  square  rule,  and  compasses. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  measures,  weights,  and  coins  of  any 
foreign  country  whose  language  they  are  to  learn. 

During  the  lesson  these  measures  should  always  be  at  hand, 
and  referred  to  as  a  test  in  the  examination  of  objects.  By  frequent 
application  of  them,  children  wuuld  form  a  just  idea  of  measures  of 
all  kinds,  of  the  subdivision  of  time  and  the  value  of  money,  and 
would  soon  be  familiarized  with  the  calculations  required  for  the  or- 
dinary purposes  of  life.  A  small  sum,  made  up  of  the  current  coins 
of  two  countries,  would  enable  them  to  practice  various  calculations 
in  reduction  and  exchange.  Different  graduated  measures  of  capacity 
and  weight  would  offer  similar  exercises  to  discover  their  relative 
value,  and  show  how  many  measures  of  one  kind  are  equivalent  to 
one  measure  of  the  other.  Many  interesting  arithmetical  problems 
may  be  founded  on  the  facts  thus  acquired. 

We  need  scarcely  advert  to  the  superiority  of  this  practical  in- 
struction over  the  senseless  and  irksome  task  of  learning  by  heart 
tables  of  weights  and  measures,  often  imposed  on  children,  when 
they  have  no  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  technical  terms  of  which 
they  are  composed.  The  details  so  often  found  in  books  of  the  value 
and  measures  of  things,  the  dimensions  of  buildings,  the  distances 
of  places,  the  bights  of  mountains,  the  length  of  rivers,  <S:c.,  can 
convey  but  vague  and  erroneous  ideas  to  those  who  do  not  possess 
clear  notions  of  the  current  money,  of  ounces,  pounds,  and  tons 
weight,  of  pints,  gallons,  and  bushels,  of  feet,  fathoms,  and  miles. 

The  parts  and  the  substances  of  objects  being  now  investigated 
more  philosophically  than  heretofore,  will  cM  the  attention  of  the 
young  observers  to  the  classification  and  nomenclature  of  organic  and 
inorganic  matter,  and  to  the  various  departments  of  natural  history 
and  natural  philosophy.  The  mention  of  colors  may,  henceforth,  afford 
the  instructor  opportunity  of  giving  to  inquisitive  learners  an  insight 
into  the  theory  of  light,  of  explaining,  by  means  of  the  prism,  the 
phenomenon  of  the  rainbow,  and  of  investigating  many  optical  prob- 
lems. Considerations  of  quantities,  forms,  dimensions,  superficies, 
and  magnitude,  will  gradually  lead  to  practical  arithmetic,  to  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry,  and  to  the  measurement  of  plane  and  solid 
figures ;  those  of  weight  to  the  principles  of  grantation,  and,  from 
them,  to  the  elements  of  mechanics  and  astronomy ;  those  of  distance 
to  perspective  and  to  the  mention  of  the  telescope  and  of  astronom- 
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ical  discoveries ;  those  of  durability  and  time  to  chronology  and  his- 
tory ;  those  of  value  and  cost  to  the  elements  of  wealth  and  to  the 
first  principles  of  political  economy ;  references  to  the  countries  from 
which  objects  come  will  furnish  the  opportunity  of  entering  upon 
geographical  inquiries.  Thus,  by  the  force  of  association,  number- 
less chains  of  ideas,  depending  chiefly  on  the  information  and  habits 
of  study  of  the  instructor,  will  exercise  the  reflective  powers  of  the 
young,  and  enrich  their  memory  with  extensive  and  useful  knowledge. 

2.  Pkyneal  Oeography — Oeographical  box. 

In  all  investigations  the  instructor  should  seize  every  opportunity 
to  turn  the  conversation  on  useful  subjects.  But,  among  those  which 
may  engage  the  attention  of  the  young,  geography  is  one  of  the 
most  suitable;  for  it  is. addressed  to  the  senses  and  memory  as  much 
as  to  the  reflective  powers. 

The  child  is  taught  the  points  of  the  compass  relatively,  first,  to 
the  position  of  the  room  in  which  he  is,  and,  then,  to  the  different 
part8  of  the  house.  He  may,  afterwards,  when  he  is  out  of  doors, 
ascertain  the  geographical  direction  of  the  streets,  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  the  relative  positions  of  different  buildings.  But,  before 
the  denominations  of  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  are  mentioned  to 
him,  he  should  be  told  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth  as  well  as  of  its 
double  rotary  motion,  and  be  made  to  observe  the  direction  of  the 
sun,  its  successive  positions  in  the  heavens — in  the  morning,  at  noon, 
and  in  the  evening.  These  terms,  arising  out  of  the  want  which  he 
has  of  them,  will  be  clear,  and  easily  retained.  How  many  young 
people  are  there  who,  for  want  of  this  previous  practical  information, 
see  in  the  cardinal  points  only  the  four  sides  of  a  map ! 

The  geographical  terras  expressive  of  the  various  natural  subdi- 
visions and  physical  characteristics  of  land  and  water  can  never  be 
defined  so  as  to  give  children  clear  and  accurate  ideas  of  the  things 
which  they  represent.  They  are  best  explained  in  the  presence  of 
the  things  themselves.  But  as  many  of  these  objects  can  not  be 
seen  in  their  natural  state,  their  place  mii^ht  be  supplied  by  a  small 
model  in  relief  of  an  imaginary  portion  of  the  earth  exhibiting  its 
principal  features. 

The  construction  of  such  a  model  presents  no  difficulty  :  the  author, 
applying  to  the  education  of  his  own  children  most  of  the  sugges- 
tions thrown  out  in  these  pages,  has  made  one  himself  for  their  use. 
A  lake,  a  Mediterranean  sea,  bays,  <fec.,  are  carved  out  of  wood  ;  and 
mountains,  rocks,  banks  of  rivers,  and  uiiJulations  of  the  grouiid  are 
made  with  putty ;  the  whole  is  painted  in  oil  of  the  natural  color  of 
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tbe  objects  represented — white  for  the  snowy  peaks,  green  for  the 
valleys,  ^o.  This  model  fits  in  a  box  one  foot  square  by  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  depth,  of  which  it  occupies  the  half;  the  inside  is 
painted  a  light  bluish  green,  to  imitate  the  color  of  the  sea. 

At  the  time  of  using  this  box  it  is  half  filled  with  water,  which, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  model  and  passing  under  it, 
produces  peninsulas,  bays,  harbors,  creeks,  lakes,  Ac. ;  and  thus  gives 
a  faithful  and  most  vivid  representation  of  the  physical  character  of 
the  terrestrial  and  aqueous  globe.  To  add  to  the  usefulness  of  this 
apparatus,  a  magnetic  needle  is  placed  on  a  pivot  fixed  on  one  of  the 
mountains,  thus  indicating  the  relative  geographical  position  of  every 
■pot 

We  need  scarcely  say  tliat  a  geographical  lesson  founded  on  these 
elements  is  highly  instructive  and  entertaining  to  young  children. 
Their  natural  curiosity  is  excited  at  the  sight  oi  this  model ;  and 
they  anxiously  expect  any  information  which  the  instructor  is  about 
to  impart  to  them  on  the  physical  constitution  of  the  globe,  and  the 
natural  phenomena  connected  with  ita  existence.  They  may  be 
called  upon  to  define  in  their  own  words  all  the  terms,  of  which  they 
have  the  sensible  signification  before  their  eyes ;  they  see  that  an 
island  is  the  counterpart  of  a  lake ;  a  cape,  of  a  bay ;  an  isthmus, 
of  a  strait :  guided  by  the  needle,  they  may  be  made  to  state  the 
relative  position  of  different  places,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  streams 
and  chains  of  mountains  in  reference  to  the  points  of  the  compass. 
A  survey  of  this  fiEic-simile  will  give  them  an  idea  of  the  innumer- 
able beauties  of  the  terrestrial  surface ;  it  will  bring  to  their  notice 
its  verdant  plains,  its  diversified  hills,  its  winding  rivers,  expanding 
as  they  run  down  to  the  sea,  which  spreads  its  immense  sheet  over 
more  than  half  the  globe.  They  may  be  told  of  the  indispensable 
agency  of  water  toward  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  the  existence  of 
man,  the  arts  of  life,  and  international  communication ;  they  may  be 
told  of  navigation  in  modern  and  ancient  times,  of  the  mariner's 
compass  and  the  polar  star,  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  of  maritime 
discoveries,  of  celebrated  navigators  and  travelers,  and  of  many  other 
interesting  subjcHSts,  which  would  be  called  to  mind  by  the  sight  of 
land  and  water. 

Children  take  a  lively  pleasure  in  traveling,  with  the  end  of  a 
pointer,  over  this  Lilliputian  world,  and  naming  each  place  as  they 
journey  on,  sometimes  following  down  a  river  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth,  or  seeking  a  defile  in  a  mountain  to  pass  into  the  valley  at 
the  other  side ;  sometimes  resting  on  a  table-land,  or  ascending  a 
peak ;  at  other  times^  going  along  the  coasts  over  strands  and  clil&, 
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standiDg  OD  a  promoDtory,  or  venturing  on  a  sand-bank ;  now  and 
then  shouting  with  joy  at  the  discovery  of  a  volcano,  a  cavern,  a 
grotto,  a  cascade,  or  a  cataract  All  these  objects  will  recall  to  the 
mind  of  an  instructor  conversant  with  the  wonders  of  our  planet,  the 
most  remarkable  among  their  corresponding  realities ;  the  occasional 
mention  of  them,  at  the  moment  when  his  young  hearers*  attention 
is  riveted  on  the  subject,  could  not  fail  to  be  eagerly  received.  These 
geographical  topics  will  by  an  immediate  connection  turn  the  conver- 
sation on  geological  and  atmospheric  inquiries,  on  the  structure  of 
the  earth,  and  the  distribution  of  organic  Kfe  over  its  surface ;  its 
mines  of  coal,  salt,  metals,  and  diamonds ;  its  various  strata  and  fos- 
sil remains;  on  tides  and  winds,  hot  and  mineral  springs,  water- 
spouts, earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  a  thousand  other  natural 
phenomena.  Thus  will  they,  in  an  impressive  manner,  become  rap- 
idly and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  physical  geog^ 
raphy  and  the  great  laws  of  nature,  and  be  excited,  at  their  entrance 
upon  these  studies,  by  the  desire  of  proceeding  farther. 

When  a  child  has  been  familiarized  with  these  element^  his  next 
step  will  consist  in  being  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  maps, 
that  he  may  early  know  how  to  use  them,  and  be  induced  to  refer  to 
them  in  the  course  of  his  reading.  This  he  will  accomplish  most 
eflTectually  by  constructing  some  himself,  under  the  guidance  of  his 
instructor.  If  he  has  been  early  encouraged  to  sketch  from  nature, 
he  will  easily  draw  with  reference*  to  the  points  of  the  compass  the 
plan  or  map  of  the  room  in  which  he  studies,  and  afterwards  that 
of  the  premises  and  grounds  surrounding  the  house  in  which  he 
lives.  This  will  enable  him  the  better  to  understand  the  relations 
which  maps  bear  to  the  reality,  and  consequently  to  refer  to  them 
with  the  more  profit. 

After  he  has  executed  several  maps  of  particular  places,  he  may 
undertake  the  tracing  of  whole  countries.  A  black  globe  of  two 
feet  in  dianoeter,  at  the  least,  made  so  as  to  admit  of  delineations  in 
chalk,  would  considerably  facilitate  this  object  and  enable  him  to 
solve  many  geographical  questions.* 

The  clear  notions  of  number  and  measures  which  the  child  may, 
by  this  time,  have  acquired  will  facilitate  his  further  progress  in  the 
study  of  geography,  by  enabling  him  to  conceive  rightly  the  various 
numerical  considerations  which  occur  as  part  of  that  science,  such  as 
the  superficies  of  the  earth,  the  extent  of  countries,  the  relative  dis- 
tance of  places,  the  amount  of  population,  the  length  of  rivers,  the 
hight  of  mountains,  the  metusure  of  degrees,  and  others. 

*  Such  Globes  are  made  by  Caodee  A,  Co.,  New  Haven,  Coon. 
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3.  Political  Oeography;  Olobe  with  National  Flag». 

Equal  in  ]m|x>rtance  to  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  constitation 
of  our  globe  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  various  ribes  of  men  who 
cover  its  surface,  and  the  numerous  political  communities  into  which 
they  are  formed.  A  complete  course  of  geography  should  comprise 
these  different  subjects  of  consideration.  When  children  have  clear 
notions  of  the  extent,  form,  composition,  and  external  configuration 
of  the  earth,  they  may  with  profit  be  told  of  the  different  countries 
into  which  it  has  been  subdivided,  and  be  informed  of  their  resources, 
and  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  nations  by  which  they  are  inhab- 
ited. This  information  constitutes  political  geography,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  |>olitical  science ;  for,  unless  we  know  the  condition  of 
a  country  and  its  inhabitants,  we  can  not  reason  correctly  on  their 
wants,  customs,  and  means  of  prosperity. 

The  elements  of  the  condition  of  a  country  are  either  natural  or 
artificial.  The  natural  elements  are  its  geographical  position,  its 
climate,  its  boundaries,  its  coast-line,  the  character  of  its  rivers,  and 
the  quality  of  its  soil,  its  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  pro^luctions, 
and  lastly,  its  population ;  the  artificial  elements  consist  of  the  civil 
and  political  institutions  of  the  people,  their  agriculture,  manufacture, 
and  commerce ;  their  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  their  Ian 
guage,  literature,  religion,  and  mode  of  life.  The  attention  of  the 
learners  should  be  directed  to  all  these  subjects  in  turn,  as  circum- 
stances afford  opportunities  of  entering  upon  them.  They  should, 
especially,  be  shown  how  the  natural  elements  of  a  country,  by  de- 
termining the  character  and  peculiar  energies  of  the  people,  influ- 
ence their  industrial,  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  habits. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  first  elements  of  political  geography  we 
would  recommend  the  use  of  a  globe  containing  only  the  terrestrial 
and  aqueous  configuration  of  the  earth,  with  the  national  boundaries 
of  the  different  countries  and  an  indication  of  their  capitals.  The 
child,  who  has  to  learn  these  first  notions,  can,  with  this  globe,  easily 
attend  to  them  without  the  confusion  which,  in  using  the  ordinary 
maps  and  globe,  arises  fi'om  the  numerous  names  and  lines  of  rivers 
with  which  they  are  covered,  and  which  are  not  needed  at  the  out- 
set. But  to  render  this  first  study  more  impressive  and  more  inter- 
esting, we  connect  it  with  another  branch  of  information,  which, 
although  most  useful  through  life,  has  been  totally  overlooked  in  the 
education  of  youth.  We  allude  to  those  emblems  which,  floating  in 
the  breeze,  proclaim  all  over  the  globe  the  existence  and  power  of  the 
nations  which  they  represent 
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An  acquaintance  with  national  flags  is  indispensable  to  naval  and 
military  men,  and  useful  to  all  the  members  of  a  commercial  com- 
munity ;  for  th^  serve  to  distinguish  the  different  nations  in  their 
political,  military,  and  commercial  relations.  The  distinctive  flags 
of  the  numerous  ships  which  crowd  our  harbors  and  docks  are  to 
him  who  is  acquainted  with  them  the  source  of  much  valuable  in- 
formation. They  exhibit  in  one  view  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations;  they  lead  the  mind  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  our  imports  and  exports,  and  hence  into  an  investigation 
of  our  agricultural  and  manufacturing  produce. 

The  child,  having  been  told  the  names  of  the  nations  to  which  the 
flags  belong,  is  desired  to  place  these  in  the  capitals  of  the  countries 
to  which  they  belong,  and  which  are  indicated  by  small  holes  into 
which  the  ends  of  the  flag-stafl&  are  made  to  fit  It  may  be  easily 
conceived  how  amusing  and  instructive  he  will  find  the  occupation 
of  planting  these  standards  in  their  proper  places.  When  they  have 
been  distributed  all  over  the  globe,  the  pleasing  effect  which  their 
variegated  colors  and  their  different  emblems  present  to  his  eye  pow- 
erfully fixes  his  attention :  he  sees  at  one  glance,  and  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  relative  positions  of  all  nations,  and  their  various  pos- 
sessions abroad. 

In  order  to  extend  still  farther  the  utility  of  this  geographical  ap- 
paratus, the  size  of  the  flags  should  vary  with  the  degree  of  political 
power  of  each  nation,  and  the  length  of  the  sta£&  with  the  extent  of 
territory  of  each  country.  On  the  staffs  may  be  inscribed  the 
amount  of  population  of  the  respective  countries,  their  superficies  in 
square  miles,  and  the  names  of  their  capitals.  In  addition  to  these 
fundamental  notions,  the  instructor  could,  now  and  then,  as  any  flag 
engages  the  attention  of  his  young  pupils,  associate  with  it  much 
useful  information  concerning  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs.  He 
may  speak  of  their  mode  of  government,  their  customs,  national 
character,  and  degree  of  civilization ;  of  the  pursuits  in  which  they 
are  most  remarkable,  and  the  discoveries  and  inventions  with  which 
they  have  benefited  humanity ;  of  their  standard  works,  and  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  their  language. 

With  this  apparatus,  and  in  the  case  especially  of  young  persons 
of  the  upper  ranks,  a  well-informed  teacher  may  highly  entertain  his 
pupils  with  interesting  narratives  relating  to  the  veneration  of  people 
for  their  national  flags,  the  honor  attached  to  their  defense,  or  to  the 
taking  of  one  belonging  to  an  enemy,  and  the  deeds  of  valor  to 
which  both  gave  rise  in  ancient  and  modern  wars.  A  description  of 
the  armorial  bearings  of  nations  and  noble  families,  which  originated 
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in  the  crusades,  and  are  emblazoned  on  their  different  banners  and 
ooats  of  arms,  as  also  an  account  of  the  origin  of  feudal  distiDctiona, 
and  their  emblematic  mode  of  transmission  to  posterity  through  the 
devices  of  heraldry,  would  excite  in  high  spirited  youths  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  chivalrous  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  and  in  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages  ;  the  inquiries  might  be  continued  down  to  mod- 
ern times,  in  following  the  traces  of  these  distinctions  still  percepti 
ble  in  the  military  uniforms  of  nations  and  the  liveries  of  private 
&milies. 

In  concluding  these  suggestions  on  the  mode  of  introducing  young 
persons  to  the  study  of  geography,  we  will  extract  from  an  Ameri- 
can writer  (Horace  Mann's  ^Report  on  Schools  in  Europe,^')  a 
short  and  lively  description  of  a  lesson  on  this  subject,  delivered  in 
his  presence  by  a  German  professor  to  an  elementary  class.  We  feel 
the  more  inclined  to  do  so,  as  it  shows  the  value  of  linear  drawing 
in  teaching,  and  presents  a  new  feature  in  geographical  instruction. 

^  The  teacher  stood  by  the  blackboard  with  the  chalk  in  his  hand. 
After  casting  his  eye  over  the  class  to  see  that  all  were  ready,  he 
struck  at  the  middle  of  the  board.  With  a  rapidity  of  hand  which 
my  eye  could  hardly  follow,  he  made  a  series  of  those  short  diver- 
gent lines,  or  shadings,  employed  by  map-engravers  to  represent  a 
chain  of  mountains.  He  had  scarcely  turned  an  angle,  or  shot  off  a 
spur,  when  the  scholars  began  to  cry  out,  ^  Carpathian  Mountains, 
Hungary,  Black  Forest  Mountains,  Wirtemberg,'  &c 

^  In  less  than  half  a  minute,  the  ridge  of  that  grand  central  ele- 
vation, which  separates  the  waters  that  flow  north-west  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  from  those  that  flow  north  into  the  Baltic,  and  south- 
east into  the  Black  Sea,  was  presented  to  view,  executed  almost  as 
beautifully  as  an  engraving.  A  dozen  crinkling  strokes,  made  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  represented  the  head  waters  of  the  great  rivers 
which  flow  in  different  directions  from  that  mountainous  range ;  while 
the  children,  almost  as  eager  and  excited  as  though  they  bad  actually 
seen  the  torrents  dashing  down  the  mountain  sides,  cried  out  *  Danube, 
Elbe,  Vistula,  Oder,'  <fec.  The  next  moment  I  heard  a  succession  of 
small  strokes,  or  taps,  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable,  and 
hardly  had  my  eye  time  to  discern  a  large  number  of  dots  made 
along  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  when  the  shout  of  *  Lintz,  Vienna, 
Prague,  Dresden,'  <kc.,  struck  my  ear.  At  this  point  in  the  exercise, 
the  spot  which  had  been  occupied  on  the  blackboard  was  nearly  a 
circle,  of  which  the  starting-point,  or  place  where  the  teacher  first 
began,  was  the  center,  but  now  a  few  additional  strokes  around  the 
circumferance   of  the  incipient  continent  extended   the   mountain 
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ranges  outwards  toward  the  plain — the  children  responding  the 
names  of  the  countri<A  in  which  thej  respectively  lay.  With  a  few 
more  flourishes  the  rivers  flowed  onwards,  toward  their  several  term- 
inations, and,  by  another  succession  of  dots,  new  cities  sprang  up 
along  their  banks.     By  this  time  the  children  had  become  as  much 

excited  as  though  they  had  been  present  at  a  world- making.     They 

• 

rose  in  their  seats,  they  flung  out  both  hands,  and  their  eyes  kindled 
as  they  cried  out  the  names  of  the  diflbrent  places,  which,  under  the 
magic  of  the  teacher's  crayon,  rose  into  view.  Within  ten  minutes 
from  the  commencement  of  the  lesson,  there  stood  upon  the  black- 
board a  beautiful  map  of  Germany,  with  its  mountains,  principal 
rivers,  and  cities,  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean,  of  the  Baltic  and 
the  Black  Seas,  and  all  so  accurately  proportioned,  that  I  think  only 
slight  errors  would  have  been  found,  had  it  been  subjected  to  the 
test  of  a  scale  of  miles.  A  part  of  this  time  was  taken  up  in  cor- 
recting a  few  mistakes  of  the  pupils — for  the  teacher's  mind  seemed 
to  be  in  his  ear  as  well  as  in  his  hand — and,  notwithstanding  the  as- 
tonishing celerity  of  his  movements,  he  detected  erroneous  answers, 
and  turned  round  to  correct  them.  The  rest  of  the  lesson  consisted 
in  questions  and  answers  respecting  productions,  climate,  soil,  ani- 
mals, &c,  <fec." 

^  Compare,"  the  author  adds,  "  the  effects  of  such  a  lesson  as  this, 
both  as  to  the  amount  of  the  knowledge  communicated  and  the 
vividness,  and,  of  course,  the  permanence,  of  the  ideas  obtained,  with 
a  lesson  where  the  scholars  look  out  a  few  names  of  places  on  a  life- 
less Atlas,  but  never  send  their  imaginations  abroad  over  the  earth, 
and  where  the  teacher  sits  listlessly  down  before  them  to  interrogate 
them  from  a  book,  in  which  all  the  questions  are  printed  at  full 
length,  to  8U[)enede,  on  his  part,  all  necessity  of  knowledge." 

4.  History  and  Chronology. 

Connected  with  political  geography  and  the  subdivisions  of  the 
globe  is  the  history  of  its  inhabitants  at  different  periods.  Children 
may  be  made  acquainted  with  the  most  celebrated  characters  c^f  vari- 
ous nations,  and  the  most  remarkable  events  of  their  history,  as  par- 
ticular countries  are  brought  to  their  notice  in  the  course  of  tho  con- 
versation— the  instructor  taking  care  always  to  associate  with  the 
historical  fact  the  time  and  place  at  which  it  occurred.  It  is  particu- 
larly from  sensible  objects,  from  engravings,  pictures,  statues,  bas- 
relie&,  and  ancient  monuments,  that  they  should  incidentally  receive 
their  first  notions  of  history  and  chronology.  Pictorial  illustrations, 
which  so  generally  accompany  the  text  of  modern  publications,  may 
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easily  be  procured ;  they  will,  from  the  vividness  and  permanency  of 
visual  impressions,  be  a  useful  auxiliary,  in  fixing  historical  facts  on 
the  memory. 

Some  regularity,  however,  may  be  introduced  in  this  branch  of 
instruction  byj^eans  of  synoptical  tables  of  events  and  kings,  ar- 
ranged chronologically  and  synchronically.  With  one  of  these  tables, 
a  well  informed  teacher  will  be  enabled  to  impart  to  his  pupils  a 
large  amount  of  interesting  information  on  the  history  of  the  nation, 
which  is,  at  the  time,  the  object  of  their  consideration.  This  instruc- 
tion should,  at  first,  be  purely  narrative,  the  teacher  confining  him- 
self to  memorable  events,  heroic  actions,  remarkable  sayings,  and  all 
those  beautiful  traits,  which,  while  they  interest  young  persons,  tend 
to  elevate  their  minds,  and  excite  in  them  a  taste  for  historical 
studies. 

It  needs  scarcely  be  observed  that  children  should  at  first  be  in- 
troduced to  the  history  of  their  own  country  in  preference  to  that  of 
any  other ;  their  attention  should  next  be  directed  to  sacred  history, 
which,  going  back  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  is  the  best  preparation 
for  the  study  of  ancient  history  and  for  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  With  those  who  are  destined  to  receive  a  classical  edu- 
cation, Rome,  Greece,  and  their  mythology  may  be  made  occasion- 
ally subjects  of  conversation :  and,  in  general,  the  history  of  any 
nation,  whose  language  is  being  or  is  to  be  learned,  should  be  made 
an  object  of  instruction,  either  orally  or  through  books,  earlier  than 
would  otherwise  be  desirable. 

In  alluding  to  dates,  the  children  should  be  led  gradually  from  the 
present  time,  through  a  series  of  epochs  not  very  distant  from  each 
other,  up  to  the  one  referred  to.  Chronology  and  history  should, 
in  fact,  be  taught  upwards,  from  the  most  recent  to  the  most  ancient 
dates,  if  we  wish  young  learners  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  remote 
eras.  They  will  benefit  the  more  from  the  past,  as  they  understand 
better  the  present,  and  can  compare  one  with  the  other. 

A  regular  course  of  historical  studies,  however,  can  be  pursued  only 
by  means  of  a  series  of  works  free  at  first  from  any  detail  of  wars  and 
political  events,  and  increasing  in  minuteness  and  seriousness  of  mat- 
ter progressively  with  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  learners. 
The  information  which  they  will  thus  acquire  will  be  best  retained 
by  making  it  a  subject  of  conversation  with  the  instructor,  or  by 
simply  narrating  in  their  own  words  as  much  as  they  can  remember. 
Should  any  important  particulars  be  forgotten,  the  teactier  may  recall 
them  and  direct  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  them  for  a  second 
perusal.     In  order  that  they  may  receive  from  their  historical  studies 
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useful  lessoDs  of  morality  and  politicul  science,  he  should  accustom 
them  to  reflect  on  the  motives  of  action  and  the  passions  of  men,  on 
the  concatenation  of  events  and  their  effects  on  the  condition  of  the 
people,  on  the  principles  of  good  government,  and  the  causes  which 
produce  either  the  happiness  and  prosperity,  or  the  qjiisery  and  ruin 
of  a  nation.  But  this  regular  course  can  not  he  entered  upon  at  a 
very  early  age  :  this  would  he  more  dangerous  than  profitable.  His- 
tory to  a  young  child  would  only  be  a  confused  collection  of  facts ; 
for  he  could  not  perceive  their  relations  with  each  other,  nor  appre- 
ciate their  causes  and  consequences;  and  these  facts,  being  read  with- 
out discernment,  could  but  impair  his  understanding.  As  it  records 
more  injustice  and  bloodshed  than  virtue  and  philanthropy,  he  would 
thus  be  early  accustomed  to  depravity.  It  is  best  learned  after  the 
age  of  fifteen ;  until  this  time,  young  people  may  prepare  for  it  by 
the  study  of  geography  and  the  perusal  of  voyages  and  travels. 

History  is  particularly  objectionable,  as  are  all  purely  intellectual 
pursuits,  during  the  first  two  periods  of  youth,  because  it  does  not 
exercise  the  powers  of  perception  and  observation.  Those  branches 
of  knowledge  should  be  preferred,  which  are  favorable  to  out-of- 
door  instruction,  and  which  take  for  their  theme  the  works  of  the 
Creation. 

5.  ExcurnofiM  in  the  Country^  and  visitM  to  Manv factories. 

A  child  may  be  introduced  to  the  elements  of  physical  knowledge, 
in  his  walks  in  the  country,  in  the  garden,  or  by  the  water-side.  He 
may  be  made  to  observe  the  hills  and  valleys,  islands  and  lakes,  fields 
and  woods ;  the  immense  variety  of  plants,  and  the  action  of  light, 
heat,  and  rain  upon  them  ;  the  different  kinds  of  soils  and  the  con- 
sequent varieties  of  vegetation ;  the  origin  of  streams,  the  direction 
of  the  winds,  their  important  office  in  nature,  and  their  immense 
benefit  to  man.  The  changes  which  take  place  from  one  season  to 
another  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed :  interesting  phe- 
nomena occur  at  every  period  of  the  year,  in  the  spring,  especially, 
when  the  air,  earth,  and  water  are  teeming  with  life.  Let  him  watch 
the  progress  of  the  leaves, -buds,  flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds  of  plants; 
let  him  follow  the  operations  of  nature  in  her  various  states,  and  ob- 
serve the  assistance  which  she  receives  from  agriculture.  At  other 
times,  let  his  attention  be  directed  to  animated  nature;  the  active 
scene  around  him  will  present  new  and  endless  subjects  of  inquiry  ; 
the  birds  which  fly  on  all  sides,  the  cattle  which  graze  in  the  meadow 
the  insects  which  creep  at  his  feet,  or  buzz  in  the  air,  all  will  afford 
inexhaustible  sources  of  most  valuable  instruction.     If  his  curiosity 
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be  judiciouBlj  excited  and  directed,  be  will  watcb  with  deep  interest 
the  varied  and  astonishing  instincts  bj  which  these  infinitely  diversi- 
fied beings  sustain  their  existence,  unconsciously  but  unerringly 
guided  by  their  bountiful  Creator. 

Such  lessons  are  peculiarly  suited  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
who,  passing  their  lives  in  the  presence  of  nature,  may  derive  con- 
tinual profit  and  pleasure  from  the  study  of  her  laws,  and  the  con- 
templation of  her  wonders.  To  a  person  whose  attention  has  not 
been  duly  awakened  to  the  external  world,  and  who  has  not  been 
early  accustomed  to  observe,  all  the  admirable  works  of  creation  are 
lost,  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  a  blank.  The  busy  scene  of  nature 
passes  before  an  unpracticed  eye,  without  communicating  an  idea  to 
the  mind,  and  without  kindling  the  spirit  of  devout  adoration  of  Him, 
whose  universal  love  smiles  everywhere. 

It  is  but  another  proof  of  the  harmony  of  design  in  all  the  works 
of  the  Creator,  that  this  method  of  directly  cultivating  the  observing 
&culty  can  not  be  adequately  carried  out  without  a  certain  amount 
of  muscular  exertion,  and  of  daily  exposure  to  the  open  air,  in  col- 
lecting and  examining  the  varied  objects  of  interest  with  which  crea- 
tion abounds.  In  other  words,  we  can  not  benefit  the  perceptive  fac- 
ulties without,  at  the  same  time,  benefiting  the  muscular  system  and 
the  organs  of  respiration,  circulation,  and  digestion  ;  and  this  grand 
recommendation  in  the  eye  of  reason—  pursuing  study  in  the  field 
of  nature  instead  of  in  books  alone — is  actually,  though  not  avow- 
edly, that  which  retards  its  adoption  in  ordinary  education.  A  ram- 
ble from  the  school-room  into  the  country  to  survey  the  works  of 
€rod,  is  deemed  an  encouragement  to  idleness  and  a  love  of  pleasure ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  denied. 

In  rural  excursions  the  sight  should  be  exercised  in  distinguishing 
remote  objects,  and  appreciating  their  number,  forms,  and  dimen- 
sions ;  their  distance  should  be  estimated  by  the  eye,  and  immedi- 
ately verified  by  measurement  Short  distances  may  be  ascertained 
by  paces,  and  longer  ones  by  noticing  the  time  consumed  in  passing 
over  them.  Thus,  the  relation  existing  between  space,  time,  and 
motion  may  be  shown  in  measuring  the  ene  by  the  other.  Let  the 
child  find  out  what  space  can  be  passed  over  in  a  given  time,  or  with 
a  given  velocity ;  what  time  is  required  to  walk  or  run,  at  a  certain 
rate,  over  a  certain  distance ;  what  rapidity  of  motion  is  requisite  to 
reach  a  determined  point  in  a  given  time.  Such  practices  would 
prove  useful  in  many  ways.  The  estimating  of  distances  at  sights 
which  in  some  people  seems  an  intuitive  act,  is  merely  the  result  of 
habit ;  yet,  how  few  can  judge  with  even  tolerable  accuracy  of  the 
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distances  at  which  objects  are  from  each  other,  and  from  their  own 
eye !  To  estimate  the  angle  which  objects  make  at  the  eye,  is  an- 
other practice  of  real  utility  to  all  men,  and  to  naval  and  military 
men  in  particular. 

A  country  residence  is  most  fiirorable  for  pursuing  all  these  exer- 
cises. To  those  who  are  confined  within  the  precincts  of  a  town  we 
would  recommend  occasional  visits  to  foundries,  factories,  and  work- 
shops :  art,  as  well  as  nature,  abonnds  in  sources  of  instruction.  In 
these  visits  a  child  would  witness  the  ^cis  which  ha%*e  already  been 
made  the  subjects  of  his  conversations,  and  would  see  the  applica- 
tion of  the  uciences  which  will  subsequently  demand  his  attention. 
Thus  would  mechanical  and  intellectual  pursuits  assist  each  other. 
^  What  an  immense  stock  of  scientific  princi^^les,**  says  Dugald  Stew- 
art, ^ lie  buried  amid  the  detaib  of  manufactures  and  of  arts!  We 
may  form  an  idea  of  this  fh>m  an  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Boyle, 
that  he  had  learned  more  by  frequenting  the  shops  of  tradesmen  than 
from  all  the  volumes  he  had  read." 

He  whose  mind  has  been  early  familiarized  with  the  interesting 
scenes  of  nature  and  the  wonders  of  art,  will  never  lose  the  impres- 
sive lessons  which  they  teach.  Long  after,  in  the  ardor  of  literary 
composition,  or  amidst  the  excitement  of  public  assemblies,  their 
vivid  images  will  reappear  in  their  pristine  luster  to  give  happy 
expression  to  thoughts  which  shall  then  be  awakened  by  passing 
events. 

6.  Natural  History,  MmtraUgy,  OeoUgy.  Botany,  Zodlogy, 

When,  by  casual  consideration  of  objects,  children  have  been  famil- 
iarized with  a  variety  of  natural  substances,  the  teacher,  introducing 
more  order  into  his  lessons,  may  venture  on  classifications,  and  trf»at 
methodically  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  This  rabject  will  fur- 
nish favorable  opportunities  for  making  frequent  refererice  t/>  physical 
geography,  with  which  it  is  doeely  assodated,  by  reason  of  tlj<5  diver- 
sity of  organic  and  inorganic  beings,  consequent  on  the  difference  of 
climate  in  various  parts  of  the  globe ;  whilst  the  pra^.-ti/^e  of  distin- 
guishing the  characteristic  features  of  these  beings,  and  following  th« 
chain  which  connects  them,  is  highly  calculated  to  imprr/ve  tlje  per* 
ceptive  and  observant  powers,  and  to  create  habtta  (A  uiw  dmrrimina' 
tion.  The  amazing  variety  of  interescin^  ol>|eets  whi/;h  natural  his- 
tory offers  for  consideration,  and  the  admirable  adaptatt^/n  fA  rriean«i 
to  ends  which  they  exhibit,  render  it  the  fitt^^  braneh  of  kn//wl<'dg4 
for  exciting  in  young  people  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  ar>d  a  sen%e  '/f  th^i 
infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodseM  fA  God. 

BTmeralogy  may  be  mde  »  olyeci  <A  tAUmikm  in  itm  lini  mUgm 
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of  instruction.  The  distinctive  qualities  of  inert  matter  are  more  sim- 
ple and  less  numerous  than  those  of  vegetable  and  animal  substan- 
ces ;  they  are  more  distinct  and  better  defined.  Minerals,  different 
from  plants  and  animals,  can  be  kept  within  reach,  and  exhibited  in 
all  their  different  states.  The  brilliant  colors  of  gems  and  metallic 
ores,  as  also  their  crystallization,  a  most  striking  feature  of  the  ex- 
ternal character  of  minerals,  are  well  calculated  to  excite  the  curiosity 
of  children  and  to  fix  their  attention.  The  singular  properties  of 
diamonds,  gold,  quicksilver,  and  the  loadstone,  and  the  great  diver- 
sity of  purposes  to  which  these  minerals,  and,  more  especially,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  and  iron,  are  appropriated,  should  be  offered  to  their 
notice,  as  also  the  chief  attributes  of  metals — their  luster,  sonorous- 
ness, tenacity,  malleability,  ductility,  fusibility,  specific  gravity.  The 
examination  of  metals  will  naturally  lead  to  the  mention  of  mines, 
the  modes  of  working  them,  the  countries  where  they  are  found,  and 
the  curious  processes  of  metallurgy. 

Closely  connected  with  mineralogy  is  geology,  which  presents  a 
most  interesting  field  of  research  ;  it  carries  the  mind  from  the  con- 
sideration of  rocks  and  mines,  of  mountains  and  valleys,  to  the  pe- 
riod of  their  creation,  and,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  Him  who 
created  them.  Geology  is,  as  it  were,  the  earth's  autobiography, 
written  in  symbolical  and  unmistakable  language.  Young  persona 
should  be  familiarized  with  its  elements  and  general  outlines  as  soon 
as  they  can  comprehend  them.  They  may  be  told  of  the  composi- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  materials  which  form  the  crust  of  our 
globe,  of  the  changes  which  are  continually  wrought  on  its  surface 
by  the  f^ency  of  inundations,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  of  the 
admirable  contrivances  by  which  it  has  been  rendered,  throughout 
successive  ages,  capable  of  supporting  countless  myriads  of  organic 
existences. 

The  important  functions  which  plants  perform  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  the  support  of  life,  claim  for  bot- 
any a  prominent  place  in  modern  education.  Few  objects  in  the 
external  world  are  more  interesting  than  vegetable  productions,  and, 
especially,  fiowers  and  fruits,  whose  richness  of  coloring,  as  well  as 
endless  diversity  of  hues,  forms,  fragrance,  and  flavor,  excite  admira- 
tion for  the  wonderful  display  of  power  and  goodness  which  they 
proclaim  in  their  Author.  The  instructor  should  bring  to  his  pupil's 
notice  the  influence  of  climate  and  culture  on  vegetation,  the  im- 
mense variety  of  plants,  their  exquisite  perfection  and  universal  use- 
fulness ;  he  should  explain  their  structure  and  the  functions  of  their 
organs,  their  mode  of  nourishment,  of  propagation,  and  their  growth, 
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the  nutritioas  properties  of  some  and  medicinal  properties  of  others. 
Every  botanical  fact  shows  design,  and  affords  matter  for  serious  con- 
sideration, such  as  the  natural  dissemination  of  seeds,  the  successive 
changes  of  plants,  the  invariable  direction  of  roots  and  branches,  the 
circulation  of  the  sap,  the  transpiration  of  the  leaves,  their  happy 
distribution  for  the  reception  of  light,  air,  and  water,  the  purification 
of  the  atmosphere  by  their  absorbent  powers,  and  many  other  sur- 
pnsing  phenomena  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

To  make  children  acquainted  with  plants,  their  names  and  botani- 
cal character,  the  instructor  may,  at  first,  place  before  them  only  a 
few  of  the  most  familiar  species,  and  gradually  introduce  to  their 
notice  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  less  common — passing  from  indige- 
nous to  exotic,  with  the  assistance  of  pictorial  representations.  By 
helping  them  to  examine  in  what  particular  each  differs  from  the 
others — ^independently,  however,  at  first,  of  scientific  nomenclature — 
he  will  enable  them  soon  to  distinguish  the  leading  characters  of  a 
great  number  of  plants,  and  will  open  their  minds  to  endless  subjects 
of  admiration  in  the  infinite  variety  of  nature. 

Different  specimens  of  timber  may  also  be  presented  to  them, 
which  will  further  engage  their  attention  in  discriminating  between 
the  properties  of  wood,  and  thence  lead  to  a  consideration  of  its 
usefulness.  There  is  scarcely  a  plant  of  which  the  whole  or  some 
portion  is  not  employed  for  food,  medicine,  clothing,  or  furniture,  for 
distilling,  djring,  tanning,  building,  or  other  useful  arts  of  life.  In 
fact,  the  innumerable  uses  to  which  vegetable  as  well  as  mineral  sub- 
stances are  applied  by  man  for  satisfying  his  wants  or  multiplying 
his  enjoyments,  may  be  exhibited  in  every  thing  around :  such  con- 
siderations will  be  an  excellent  preparation  for  entering  upon  the 
study  of  the  physical  sciences. 

Zoology  will  afford  endless  subjects  of  familiar  conversation,  both 
amusing  and  instructive.  The  lively  interest  which  children  usually 
take  in  animals  renders  these  suitable  objects  for  giving  them  ele- 
mentary notions  of  natural  history.  The  domestic  species  should,  at 
first,  engage  their  attention,  and,  afterwards,  by  means  of  colored 
prints,  the  most  remarkable  among  those  which  do  not  come  within 
daily  observation,  may  be  made  the  subjects  of  very  useful  lessons. 
The  fidelity  and  sagacity  of  the  dog,  the  docility  of  the  horse,  the 
intelligence  of  the  elephant,  the  industry  of  the  beaver,  the  persever- 
ing fortitude  of  the  camel,  the  generous  magnanimity  of  the  lion, 
will  supply  matter  for  entertaining  narratives,  serious  reflections,  and 
incentives  to  further  inquiries.  The  instructor  may  speak  of  the 
▼aiietiea  of  animals  difikriog  with  the  Imtitodea  in  which  they  live, 
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of  their  external  forms  and  characteristic  qualities;  of  iheir  food, 
dispositions,  and  instincts,  in  accordance  with  their  organization ;  of 
the  tender  solicitude  they  display  for  their  young ;  and  of  the  ser- 
vices which  many  of  them  render  to  man.  Particular  mention  should 
be  made  of  those  which  supply  his  wants  or  administer  to  his  well- 
being,  during  their  lives,  with  their  strength,  swiftness,  and  sagacity, 
their  milk  and  honey,  their  wool  and  silk,  and,  after  their  death,  with 
their  flesh,  skin,  fur,  hair,  feathers,  bones,  horn,  ivory,  shell,  and  otiier 
useful  articles.  If  the  conversation  turn  upon  birds,  he  may  expa- 
tiate on  their  varieties,  plumage,  migratory  instincts,  nest-building, 
power  of  imitation  and  melody.  These  subjects  would  lead  iucidentr 
ally  to  the  different  modes  of  fowling,  hunting,  and  fishing  in  van- 
ous  countries. 

Fishes  and  insects  should,  in  their  turn,  become  objects  of  inquiry ; 
their  diversified  conformation,  their  amazing  fecundity,  and  their  won- 
derful adaptation  both  to  the  elements  in  which  they  move  and  to 
their  modes  of  existence,  will  challenge  admiration.  The  multiplicity 
of  insects,  and,  especially  of  animalcula,  is  so  vast  as  to  baffle  the 
most  minute  investigation :  every  plant,  every  leaf,  every  drop  of 
water,  is  the  abode  of  myriads  which  escape  the  naked  eye,  and  are 
visible  only  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  transformations 
which  some  instincts  undergo^  the  ingenuity  and  industry  which  others 
display  in  the  structure  of  their  habitations;  their  diverse  waj%  of 
procuring  food^  their  instinctive  skill  in  selecting  places  of  safety  for 
the  deposition  of  their  eggs,  and  in  providing  for  the  future  wants  of 
the  young;  their  contrivances  to  guard  their  dwellings  from  the 
assaults  of  enemies,  their  modes  of  defense  when  attacked,  their  social 
habits — we  may  almost  say,  their  municipal  regulations  and  political 
constitutions — and  innumerable  other  instances  of  the  wise  arrange- 
ment of  a  bountiful  God,  in  providing  for  the  preservation  and  well- 
being  of  his  creatures,  may  be  opportunely  presented  to  children  by 
a  judicious  and  enlightened  instructor. 

It  is  when  the  young  are  filled  with  admiration  for  the  tender  care 
which  the  Creator  has  bestowed  on  his  creatures,  that  benevolent 
feelings  can  be  most  effectively  awakened  in  their  hearts ;  they  may 
be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  lower  animals,  having  sensations 
in  common  with  humanity,  cruelty  to  them  is  a  crime.  Pity  to  ani- 
mals begpts  charity  to  men.  The  seasonable  narration  of  some 
remarkable  trait  of  the  instinct  of  animals,  of  some  anecdote  of  their 
attachment  or  sagacity,  would  interest  children,  call  for  their  sym- 
pathies, and,  at  the  same  time,  inspire  them  with  a  wish  to  inquire 
further  into   natural   history.     Many   celebrated   philosophers   and 
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nataralists  have  acquired  their  taste  for  science  from  some  pleasur-* 
able  association  of  their  earliest  childhood.  Linnsus  attributed  his 
love  for  the  study  of  plants  to  some  observations  on  a  flower  which 
his  father  made  to  him  when  he  was  about  four  vears  of  aije.  The 
biography  of  eminent  men  would  furnish  multitudes  of  incidents 
which  have  similarly  determined  in  them  corresponding  peculiarities 
of  character. 

7.  Natural  Philosophy^  Chemittry^  Physiology^  and  Mental  Philosophy. 

When  the  child ren*s  attention  has  been,  for  some  time,  engaged  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  external  forms  and  characters  of  ob- 
jects, the  description  of  which  constitutes  natural  history,  they  may 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  most  curious  and  most  important  among 
the  innumerable  phenomena  of  nature,  the  secret  causes  of  which  are 
unveiled  by  natural  philosophy.  They  may  be  led  to  consider  the 
effects  of  bodies  acting  on  each  other,  the  laws  of  gravitation,  motion, 
equilibrium,  and  the  various  mechanical  powers — the  lever,  the  pul- 
ley, the  wedge,  the  screw,  the  inclined  plane.  They  should  be  shown 
to  what  immense  advantage  to  civilized  man  are  these  mechanical 
appliances  and  others,  such  as  wind,  water,  steam,  and  the  electro- 
magnetic fluid.  The  governing  laws  of  mechanics  may  be  illustrated 
by  implements  of  domestic  use — the  poker,  scissors,  nut-crackers, 
steelyard,  will  exhibit  various  forms  of  levers ;  the  very  playthings 
of  children — a  top,  a  hoop,  a  kite,  a  ball,  marbles,  soap-bubbles,  a 
sucker,  a  pop-gun,  will  exemplify  diverse  principles  of  science ;  no 
toy  is  despicable,  no  occupation  is  frivolous,  which  can  assist  in  the 
elucidation  of  truth. 

The  pressure,  levels,  motion,  elasticity,  weight,  and  other  pr<^ 
erties  of  fluids,  as  well  as  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  may  be 
elicited  in  a  familiar  way,  by  the  scientific  results  which  bear  more 
immediately  on  the  oc-cupations  of  life.  Swimming,  the  floating  of 
vessels,  canals,  water-mills,  the  water-press  and  water-clock,  forcing 
and  lifting  pumps,  the  fire-engine,  syphon,  diving-bell,  and  many 
other  philosophical  contrivances,  could  be  made  the  subjects  of  most 
interesting  conversations  in  illustration  of  the  properties  of  air  and 
water.  In  alluding  especially  to  the  air,  its  nature  and  use  in  the 
arts  may  be  further  explained,  and  rendered  sensible  by  means  of  the 
wind-mill,  barometer,  thermometer,  air-pump,  bellows,  ballrx^ns,  Ac. 
Air  being  the  medium  of  sound,  its  investigations  would  naturally 
lead  to  the  consideration  of  acoustic  phenomena,  which  may  be  elu- 
cidated by  the  vibration  of  bells,  the  effects  of  echoes,  thunder,  gun- 
powder, whispering  galleries,  the  speaking-trumpet,  wind  and  string 
instraments,  musical -glasses,  Ac. 
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It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enumerate  the  various  familiar 
modes  by  which  maj  be  illustrated  the  principles  of  mechanics,  hy- 
drodynamics, pneumatics,  electricity,  galvanism,  magnetism,  optics, 
and  astronomy.  Books  should  be  consulted  by  the  teacher,  both  as 
means  of  enriching  his  own  mind,  and  as  stores  from  which  he  may 
select  such  information  or  such  experiments  as  may  be  best  suited  to 
the  understandings  of  his  pupils ;  but  the  order  in  which  are  usually 
pursued  all  serious  studies  is,  by  no  means,  that  which  we  should 
adopt  in  communicating  the  facts,  or  teaching  the  language  of 
science  to  children.  His  chief  object  should  be,  by  indulging  their 
taste  for  variety  and  talcing  advantage  of  circumstances,  to  inspire 
them  with  an  earnest  love  of  knowledge.  No  branch  of  instruction 
is  better  calculated  than  natural  philosophy  for  exciting  and  gratify- 
ing their  curiosity ;  and,  whatever  be  the  way  or  the  order  in  which 
they  acquire  the  elements  of  that  science,  if  they  are  once  conversiant 
with  them,  every  thing  they  read  afterwards  will  find  its  place.  The 
particular  circumstances  of  time,  place,  fortune,  or  social  position,  in 
which  the  learners  are  placed,  will  best  suggest  to  a  well  informed 
instructor  the  department  of  the  science  and  the  modes  of  illustra- 
tion which  are  available  or  appropriate ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  with  diagrams  and  experiments,  such  as  may  be  found  in  many 
popular  works  on  the  subject,  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy 
may  be  brought  within  the  comprehension  of  children  under  the  age 
of  twelve. 

« 

With  regard  to  chemistry,  the  instructor  may,  as  occasion  suggests, 
examine  with  his  pupils  the  affinity  between  various  substances,  their 
elements,  their  mutual  action,  and  all  attractions  and  repulsions 
which  form  its  basis.  He  should  particularly  communicate  to  them 
information  respecting  the  various  bodies  and  natural  elements  which 
are  constantly  exercising  their  influence  on  our  condition,  and  on  all 
things  around  us,  as  air,  water,  steam,  gases,  light,  heat,  and  elec- 
tricity ;  he  should  explain  the  nature  of  bodies  in  their  three  states, 
solid,  fluid,  and  aeriform,  their  characteristic  properties,  the  laws  of 
composition  and  decomposition,  of  evaporation  and  condensation, 
of  combustion,  oxiilation,  and  many  other  chemical  operations  of 
nature  or  art,  which  would  receive  additional  interest  from  experi- 
ments introduced  for  their  illustration,  or  from  instances  of  their  ap- 
plication to  the  arts  of  modern  civilization.  Dr.  David  B.  Reid  has 
shown  that  the  leading  principles  of  this  science  may  be  easily 
adapted  to  the  most  elementary  instruction,  and  rendered  accessible 
to  all  classes  of  society,  at  such  a  moderate  charge  as  will  not  pre- 
vent those  even  in  the  humbler  ranks  from  attending  to  them. 
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All  investigations  of  nature,  even  those  of  the  raost  elementary 
kind,  will  be  found  of  eminent  service  in  developing  and  training  the 
miod  to  habits  of  observation,  inquiry  and  reflection.  They  draw 
attention  to  natural  theology,  and  are  highly  calculated  to  elevate 
the  soul  by  the .  admiration  which  the  wonders  of  creation  can  not 
fiul  to  excite,  at  the  same  time  that  they  provide  young  people  with 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  mental  enjoyment,  and  afford  them  posi- 
tive advantages  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  chemistry,  the  application  of  which  is  so  universal 
and  so  immediately  connectedNirith  the  arts  and  all  the  wants  of  man. 
**  In  this  new  magic,"  says  Ouvier,  "  the  chemist  has  only  to  wish : 
every  thing  can  be  changed  into  any  thing,  and  any  thing  can  be 
extracted  from  every  thing.*'  The  minds  of  young  persons  will  be 
opened  to  a  train  of  thinking,  which,  in  some,  may  lead  to  most  im- 
portant results,  if  they  are  occasionally  shown  by  experiments  that 
the  infinite  varieties  of  the  material  world  are  only  different  com- 
pounds of  a  few  elements. 

The  thoughts  of  children  may  also  be  directed  to  their  bodily 
firames,  which  present  all  the  considerations  of  color,  form,  dimen- 
sion, properties,  uses,  &c.,  belonging  to  matter.  The  teacher  may 
explain  the  functions  of  the  sensitive,  the  vocal,  and  the  muscular 
organs,  the  utility  of  which  can  be  made  obvious  to  the  youngest 
child ;  he  may,  as  an  example  of  that  admirable  adaptation  to  each 
other  of  all  the  parts  of  the  animal  economy  in  man,  show  them  how 
beautiful  is  the  mechanism  of  the  hand,  how  wonderfully  calculated 
it  is  to  execute  the  commands  of  the  human  mind.  They  will  thus 
be  impressed  with  the  consciousness  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  llim 
who,  in  making  man  superior  to  all  other  animals  by  his  intellectual 
powen^,  has  given  him  the  instrument  with  which  he  can  exercise  his 
sovereignty  over  the  creation. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  external  organs  he  may  pass  to  that 
of  the  internal ;  he  may  examine  with  his  pupils  the  functions  of  the 
stoniach,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  and  the  brain ;  the  structure  of  the 
bones;  the  manner  in  which  the  different  joints,  muscles,  nerves,  and 
Tessels  perform  their  office;  their  mutual  subserviency  and  happy 
adaptation  to  the  preservation,  strength,  motion  of  the  body,  in  fact  to 
the  whole  constitution  of  man.  Few  subjects  are  more  easily  taught 
orally  than  physiology  and  anatomy.  The  presence  of  the  living 
body  precludes,  to  a  great  extent,  the  necessity  of  written  descrip- 
tions, of  preparations,  models,  or  sk<  !etons.  With  instruction  on 
this  subject  should  be  combined  explanations  of  the  groat  hygienic 
principles,  the  observance  of  which  is  indispensable.     Young  persons 
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should  be  made  acquaioted  with  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  with  the  relation  of  its  elements  to  the  functions  of  respiration 
and  to  the  composition  of  the  blood :  they  should  be  shown  the  in- 
fluence of  exercise  on  the  muscles  and  bones,  on  digestion  and  circu- 
lation. They  will  be  less  tempted  to  violate  the  physical  laws  of 
their  nature,  when  they  are  aware  of  the  consequences  of  the  viola- 
tion. They  will  better  guard  against  accident  or  disease,  when  they 
know  in  what  manner  the  human  constitution  is  influenced  by  air, 
food,  exercise,  and  moral  causes.  Every  parent  is  bound  to  give  to 
his  children  that  information  on  which  their  future  existence  and 
well-being  so  greatly  depend.  A  knowledge  of  physiology  more 
universally  diffused  would  be  a  check  on  medical  quackery. 

The  close  dependence  and  analogy  which  exist  between  the  func- 
tions of  the  physical  and  those  of  the  mental  faculties,  will  render 
inquiries  about  the  latter ,  both  easy  and  interesting.  There  is  noth- 
ing, for  example,  in  our  introductory  Book  which  may  not  be  made 
as  plain  to  children  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  as  any  other  subject 
of  inquiry  to  which  we  have  adverted.  The  study  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  that  of  the  body,  is  founded  on  familiar  facts  placed  within 
his  powers  of  observation  and  discrimination.  He  can  early  be 
made  to  consider  the  different  states  and  actions  of  his  own  mind, 
and  to  discriminate  between  attention  and  reflection,  memory  and 
imagination,  judgment  and  reasoning.  He  may  be  made  to  observe 
what  passes  within  himself  when  he  receives  perceptions,  when  he 
associates  ideas,  when  he  compares  and  draws  conclusions,  when  he 
has  desires  and  contracts  habits.  He  can  be  shown  when  he  applies 
properly  or  otherwise  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  He  will 
thus  acquire  a  knowledge  of  himself  and  a  habit  of  self-examination, 
which  will  teach  him  how  to  use  his  faculties  to  the  greatest  advant- 
age ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  make  him  feel  his  dignity  as  an 
intellectual  being  and  as  a  creature  destined  to  immortality.  "  But,** 
says  Alison,  '*the  great  advantage  which  he  will  derive  from  in- 
quiry into  the  laws  of  his  own  mind,  is  much  less  in  the  addition 
which  it  gives  to  his  own  power  or  wisdom,  than  in  the  evidence 
which  it  affords  him  of  the  wisdom  with  which  his  constitution  is 
framed,  and  the  magnificent  purposes  for  which  it  is  framed." 

To  be  continued. 


IIL  MATTHEW  VA88AR, 

AND  THIS  VASSAB  FEMALE  COLLEQl. 


Matthew  Vassar,  the  founder  of  Vassar  Female  College,  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  England,  in  1702.  In  1706,  his  pa- 
rents emigrated  to  America,  landing  in  New  York  city  in  December 
of  that  year.  With  a  view  to  an  eligible  location  for  a  tiller  of  the 
soil,  his  father  explored  the  country,  penetrating  into  the  then  great 
West  as  far  as  Utica.  Not  being  inclined  to  settle  in  the  wilderness, 
he  purchased  a  farm,  in  the  spring  of  1797,  about  three  miles  east  of 
the  city  of  Poughkeepsie.  In  the  spring  of  1708,  the  father  and 
uncle  put  into  the  ground  the  first  barley  ever  sowed  in  Dutchess 
County.  The  vicinity  affording  an  abundance  of  wild  hops,  these 
gentlemen  commenced  following  the  old  English  custom  of  making 
**  Home  Brewed  Ale."  The  beverage  becoming  a  favorite  among  the 
Dutch  settlers  in  the  neighborhood,  the  farm  was  sold  and  extensive 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  the  desired  article  were  erected  in  the 
village  of  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  spring  of  1801.  Young  Matthew 
was  employed  about  the  establishment  in  such  capacity  as  suited  his 
tender  age,  but  disliking  the  business,  his  father  proposed  to  bind  him 
out  to  learo  the  trade  of  a  tanner.  Not  fancying  this,  the  subject  of 
our  sketch,  now  a  stout  boy  of  fourteen,  resolved  to  leave  his  father's 
roof  and  seek  his  fortune.  With  his  entire  wardrobe  in  a  red  cotton 
handkerchief,  and  six  shillings  in  his  pocket,  he  bade  a  tearful  adieu 
to  his  aged  and  beloved  mother,  and  went  forth,  he  knew  not  whither. 
Engaging  with  a  country  merchant  in  Orange  County,  in  his  adopted 
State,  as  second  clerk  for  three  years,  he  was  afterwards  appointed 
first  clerk  for  two  years,  when  he  returned  to  his  parents  with  $150, 
the  net  proceeds  of  five  years'  industry. 

In  the  year  1812,  the  brewery  built  by  the  elder  Vassar  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  This,  followed  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  elder 
son  John  Guy,  and  other  reverses,  reduced  his  circumstances,  when 
young  Matthew  established  the  business  on  a  limited  scale. 

From  this  humble  beginning  in  an  obscure  village  which  afiforded 
few  advantages  for  business,  without  wealthy  friends  to  assist  and 
encourage   him,  without  capital    aside   from   his  own  industry 
economy,  energy  and  character,  arose  his  colossal  fortune,  the 
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beiievoknt  use  of  which  haa  elevated  Mattlicw  Vassar  to  an  hon- 
orable place  among  tlie  world's  benefactore ;  among  whom  we  may 
here  briefly  mention  his  illustrious  relative,  the  great  philanthropist, 
Sir  Ttiomas  Guy,  founder  of  the  Gny  Hospital  of  London,  which  Mr. 
Vassnr  visited  a  few  years  since  with  reference  to  the  endowment  of 
a  similar  institution  in  this  country,  but  upon  subsequent  reflection 
decided  upon  the  erection  of  a  College. 

Mr.  Vassar  has  long  been  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens  for  his 
public  spirit,  and  his  liberality  toward  every  enterprise  connected 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  city  in  which  he  resides.  His  generous 
contributions  toward  the  erection  of  chnrches  for  various  denomi- 
nations; to  the  Public  Library  and  the  Home  of  the  Friendless; 
his  large  donations  to  literary,  religions,  and  charitable  institutions ; 
his  liberal  responses  to  the  numerons  calls  which  are  daily  made  on 
his  charity,  have  challenged  the  regard  of  all  to  whom  the  fftcts 
have  become  known.  Yet  even  the  knowledge  of  all  this  benifi- 
cence  scarcely  prepared  his  best  friends  for  the  munificent  gift  of 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  found  and  endow  a  College  for 
the  education  of  young  women,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  state- 
ment, made  by  Mr.  Vassar  on  the  26th  of  Feb.  1861,  to  the  gentle- 
men whom  he  had  selected  and  had  incorporated  as  the  trustees  of 
the  funds  and  securities  which  he  had  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

Though  suffering  somewhat  from  an  attack  of  paralysis,  experi- 
enced in  the  winter  of  18S9,  yet  Mr,  Vassar's  general  health  is  per- 
fectly good — his  perceptions  clear  and  quick,  and  his  judgment 
sound,  and  we  trust  he  will  live  many  years,  to  see  Vassar  Female 
College  in  full  and  successful  operation. 
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MR.    VAWAR>   VTATEMENT 


Gentlbmbn  : — Ah  my  long-eherithed  purpose  to  apply  a  large  portion  of  my 
e»tate  to  some  benevolent  object  is  n(»w  about  to  be  aocompliabed,  it  •eetiis  proper 
that  [  should  submit  to  you  a  statement  of  my  motives,  views,  and  wishes. 

It  having  pleased  God  that  I  should  have  no  direct  descendants  to  inherit  my 
property,  it  has  long  bi'en  my  desire,  after  suitably  providing  for  those  of  my  kin- 
dre<i  who  have  claims  on  me,  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  my  means  us  should 
be^t  honor  God  and  benefit  my  fellow-men.  At  diff«rent  periods  I  have  regarded 
vtirious  plans  with  favor,  but  these  have  all  been  dismissed  one  after  another, 
until  the  svhjeet  of  erecting  and  endowing  a  college  for  the  education  of  young 
vomen  wns  presented  for  my  consideration.  The  novelty,  grandeur,  and  be- 
niernity  of  the  idea  arrested  my  attention.  The  more  carefully  I  examined  it,  the 
more  strongly  it  commended  itself  to  my  judgment  and  interested  my  feelings. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  womAn.  having  received  from  her  Creator  the  same 
intelliM^tual  consUtation  as  man,  has  the  same  right  as  man  to  intellectual  culture 
and  development. 

I  c«>nsidered  that  the  mothert  of  a  country  mold  the  character  of  its  citizens, 
determine  its  instituti(»ns,  and  shape  its  destiny. 

Next  to  the  influence  rtf  the  mother,  is  tliat  of  the  female  teacher ^  who  is  em- 
plovt^d  to  train  young  children  at  a  period  when  impressions  are  most  vivid  and 
Listing. 

It  also  seemed  to  me,  that  if  woman  were  properly  educated,  some  new  avenues 
to  useful  and  honorable  employment,  in  entire  harmony  with  the  gentleness  and 
motiesty  of  her  sex,  might  be  opt^ned  to  her. 

It  further  appeannl,  there  is  not  in  our  country — there  ts  not  in  the  world,  so 
fiir  as  w  known — a  single  fully-endowed  institution  for  the  educ;)tion  of  women. 

It  was  also  in  evidence,  that  for  the  hist  thirty  years,  the  standard  of  education 
(>r  the  sex  has  b'.'en  constantly  riHing  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  great,  felt, 
pressing  want  has  been  ample  endowments,  to  secure  to  female  seminaries  the 
elevateii  charact«T,  the  stability  and  permanency  of  our  best  o«>lleges. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  influenoL>d  by  these  and  similar  considerations,  after  de- 
voting my  best  powers  to  the  study  of  the  subject  for  a  number  of  years  past; 
after  duly  weighing  the  objec>tions  against  it  and  the  arguments  that  preponderate 
in  its  favor ;  and  the  project  having  received  the  warmest  commendations  of  many 
prominent  literary  men  and  practical  educators,  as  well  as  the  universal  approval 
of  the  public  press,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  establishment  and  en- 
dowment of  a  college  for  the  education  of  younj;  women,  is  a  woik  which  will 
satisfy  my  highest  aspirations,  and  will  be,  under  Crod,  a  rich  blessing  to  this  city 
tod  State,  ti»  our  country  and  the  world. 

It  is  my  hope  to  be  the  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  of  founding  and 
perpetuating  an  institution  which  shall  accomplish  for  young  wttmen,  what  our 
colleges  are  accomplishing  for  young  men. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  I  have  obtained  from  the  legislature  an  act  of  in- 
corpfiration,  conferring  on  the  proposed  seminary  the  c^orjKirate  title  of  "  Vassar 
Female  College,"  and  naming  you,  gentlemen,  m  the  first  trustees.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  charter  you  are  invested  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities which  apperta  n  to  any  college  or  university  in  this  stat^'. 

To  be  somewhat  more  specific  in  the  statement  of  my  views  a»  to  the  character 
and  aims  of  the  college : — 

I  wish  that  the  Course  of  Study  should  embrace,  at  least,  the  following  particu- 
lars :  The  English  LAUguage  and  its  LiU»rature  :  other  iModern  1  Jinjfuages  ;  the 
Ancient  Claasics,  so  far  as  may  be  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  times  ;  the  Math- 
ematics, to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  ;  all  the  brunches  of  Nat- 
ural Seienoe,  with  full  apparatus,  cabinets,  collections,  and  conservatories  for 
visible  illostnition  :  Anitomy,  Physiology,  and  Ilyarii'ne,  with  practical  reference 
to  the  laws  of  the  health  of  the  sex ;  intellectual  Philosophy  ;  the  elements  of 
PiJitical  Economy  ;  some  knowledflfe  of  the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions  and 
Uws;  Moral  Science,  particularly  as  bearinsr  on  the  filial,  conjugal,  and  parental 
relatiora;  iBsthetics,  as  treating  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature  and  Art  and  to  be 
iQustrated  by  an  extensive  Gallery  of  Art ;  Domestic  Economy,  practically  Uucht 
lofiir  aa  ia  possible,  in  order  to  prepare  the  graduates  readily  to  become  skillful 
hoasekeepera ;  last,  and  roost  Important  <if  all,  the  daily,  systematic  R^«iA\Ti^  wA 
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Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  only  aud  all-sufficient  Rule  of  Christian  faith 
and  practice. 

All  sectarian  influences  should  be  carefully  excluded  ;  but  the  trainin^r  of  our 
students  should  never  be  intrusted  to  the  skeptioal,  the  irreiis^ious,  or  the  immoral. 

In  forming  the  first  Board  of  Trustees,  I  have  selected  representatives  from  the 
principal  Christian  denominations  among  us;  and  in  filling  the  vacancies  which 
may  occur  in  this  body,  as  abo  in  appointing  the  Professors,  Teachers,  and  other 
Officers  of  the  College,  I  trust  a  like  catholic  spirit  will  always  govern  tlio 
Tru8te<'s. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  Vasbar  Female  Collboe  a  charity  school,  whose 
advantages  shall  be  free  to  all  without  charge  ;  for  benefits  so  cheaply  obtained 
are  cheaply  held  ;  but  it  is  believed  the  funds  of  the  Institution  will  enable  it  to 
offer  to  all  the  highest  educational  facilities  at  a  moderate  expense,  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  instructi(»n  in  existing  seminaries.  I  earnestly  hope  the  funds 
will  also  prove  sufficient  to  warrant  the  gratuitous  admission  of  a  considerable 
number  of  indigent  students,  annually — at  least,  by  regarding  the  amount  remit- 
ted, in  most  c<'isi>s,  as  a  loan,  to  be  subsequently  repaid  fmm  the  avails  of  teach; 
ing,  or  otherwise.  Preference  should  be  given  to  beneficiaries  of  deeided  promise 
— such  as  are  likely  to  distinguish  themselves  in  some  particular  de|wirt^ient  or 
pursuit — and,  espi'cially,  to  those  who  propose  to  engage  in  the  teaching  of  the 
young  as  a  profession. 

I  desire  that  the  college  may  be  provided  with  commodious  buildings,  contain- 
ing  ample  apartments  for  public  instruction,  and  at  the  same  time  affording  to  the 
inmate's  the  safety,  quiet,  privacy,  and  purity  of  the  family. 

And  now%  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1  transf<>r  to  your  possession  and 
ownership,  the  real  and  personal  property  which  1  have  set  apart  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  my  designs.  I  beg  permission  to  add  a  brief  and  general  expression 
of  my  views  in  regard  to  the  most  judicious  use  and  man.ij?ement  of  the  funds. 

After  the  College  edifice  hns  been  erected,  and  furnished  with  all  needful  aids 
and  appliances  for  imparting  the  most  perfect  education  of  body,  mind,  and  heart, 
it  is  my  judgment  and  wish  that  the  amount  remaining  in  hand  should  be  safely 
invest^ — to  serve  as  a  principal,  only  the  annnal  income  of  which  should  be  ex- 
pended in  the  preservation  of  the  buildings  and  grounds ;  the  support  of  the  fac- 
ulty :  the  replenishing  and  enlarging  of  the  library,  cabinet,  art  gallery,  Ac,  and 
in  adding  to  the  capital  stock  ;  so  that  the  College,  instead  of  b(>ing  impoverished, 
and  tending  to  decay  from  year  to  year,  shall  always  cont^iin  within  itself  the  ele- 
ments of  growth  and  expansion,  of  increasing  power,  prosperity,  and  usefulness. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  this  enterprise,  which  I  regard  as  the  last  great  work 
of  my  life,  I  commit  to  you  as  a  sacred  trust,  which  I  feel  assured  you  will  dis- 
charge with  fidelity  and  uprightness,  with  wisdom  and  prudence,  with  ability  and 
energy. 

It  is  my  fervent  desire  that  I  may  live  to  see  the  Institution  in  successful  opera- 
tion ;  and  if  G(xl  shall  give  me  life  and  strength,  I  shall  gladly  employ  my  best 
faculties  in  cooperating  with  you  to  secure  the  full  and  perfect  consummation  of 
the  work  before  us. 

The  title  deeds  and  assignments  of  stock  duly  executed  by  Mr. 
Vassar,  and  absolutely  and  unconditionally  gave  and  conveyed  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Vassar  Female  College  an  aggregate  of  four  hun- 
dred and  eight  thousand  dollars,  made  up  as  follows : — 

Real  Estate, $47,000 

Bonds  and  mortgages, 41 ,500 

Railroad  Slocks, 108,500 

Bank  Stocks, 41,000 

Railroad  Bonds, 95,000 

United  States  and  State  Stocks, 75,000 

$408,000 

The  Grounds  given  to  the  College  (200  acres)  lie  to  the  east  of 
Poughkeepsie,  about  one  mile  distant  from  the  city  limits. 
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[AbstnMSt  of  the  First  Book  of  AAcluin^s  SdioolmMiter.J 


BOOK  L  THB  BRINQINO  UP  OF   YOUTH. 

Thb  title  of  the  first  book  of  the  Schoohnaster  describoH  it  on  "  Tilling  tho 
Bringing  up  of  Youth ;"  and  it  may  be  said  to  trout  of  the  gcnorul  priuclpK^s 
aooording  to  which  the  education  of  children  at  scliool  ought  to  l>u  conduotinl. 
Much  of  it  haa,  however,  a  particukr  reference  to  what  was  tlu'n,  um  it  in  Htill, 
in  England,  tbe  usual  commencement  of  a  liberal  education,  the  Mtudy  uf  the 
Latin  tongue, — a  subject  which  is  exhaustively  treated  iu  the  second  book  and 
will  be  omitted  in  this  abstract  of  the  first 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  the  proper  subject  of  this  portion  of  his  work, 
the  general  manner  and  temper  in  which  tlie  instruction  of  youtli  ought  to  b« 
conducted ; — 

*^  If  your  scholar  do  miss  sometimes,  in  marking  rightly  th«««Mj  ftircHuid  nix 
things,  chide  not  hastily;  for  that  shall  lx)th  dull  hin  wit,  and  diH«:ouruge  hia 
^ligeuce;  but  monish  him  gently,  which  shall  make  him  both  willing  to  uuicud 
and  glad  to  go  forward  in  love,  and  hope  of  leuming. 

I  hare  now  wished  twice  or  thrice  this  gentle  nature  to  be  in  a  nf'hi)tt\uiaHUir, 
And  that  I  have  done  so,  neither  by  chance  nor  without  tnntm  rvuMttu^  I  will 
now  declare  at  large  why  in  mine  opinion  love  is  iltt4'r  than  tl'ur,  g(riith;ne«iii 
better  than  beating,  to  bring  up  a  child  rightly  in  learning. 

With  the  common  use  of  teaching,  and  beating  iu  c^MJiinon  iv;h<K>Ia  of 
England,  I  will  not  greatly  contend ;  which  if  I  di'l,  it  wer«j  but  a  NrnuU  graru' 
matical  controversy,  neither  belonging  to  her<;«y  nor  treaM'^u,  tujr  gr<,'utiy  t/juch' 
ing  God  nor  the  prince,  although  in  Yi:ry  dtuM,  iu  the  end,  tho  g<^i<i  or  ill 
bring^g  up  of  children,  doih  as  much  nerve  Uj  the  g'xi«i  or  ill  m:TVu:t:  of  (Jod, 
our  Prince,  and  our  whole  country,  m  Skuy  outs  tiling  tlfjtU  Ijenid';. 

I  do  gladly  agree  with  all  good  sclioolma«»t>rni  in  Ut^rMs  [m/uiU;  Uj  hav<:  children 
brought  to  good  perfectness  in  learning,  to  all  UouKiny  iu  Uiannerje ;  Ut  liave  ail 
fiuilts  rightly  amended;  to  have  every  vi/>;  Bt:vt:r*:\y  i^jmz^^rtL  But  H^r  tlie 
order  and  way  that  leadeth  rightly  t/>  tiiew;  p'>inti^  we  tr^ruewbat  dilCirf ;  Qjt 
ooouDonly  many  acbooUnaetera,  ir/Uie  aa  1  liave  «^:<m,  tuorn  a»  i  Lave  i$*Mni  tbU, 
be  of  to  crooked  a  nature,  sm  when  ikt*:j  uj:tn  w;th  a  l^ara-w.tt^r'i  ^:LolMr,  xij^y 
latfaer  break  him  than  bow  hiui,  r<ither  n.ar  hUu  tLan  n>;t>l  u*tu.  i^or  wiM« 
the  acboolmaflCer  is  angry  with  soriie  (ALht  uj»\U;r.  ti^^u  wni  ith  w^tunA  (ail  u» 
beat  his  acfaoLtr;  and  tJy>'i^  be  himaelf  ^urkJi  m;  y^iuJiL^  H/;  hJt  6juy.  y*it 
must  he  hesitmjiae  sciy/Ur  &/r  i.jt  ;,lf:sagrire^  tLvj^i.  ti^^e  be  L/y  ca^jM;  ^  L.u*  (// 
do  10,  nor  j^et  halt  In  tLe  A-i.-'^j^/  v,  'S^Aerv^r  bo, 

ThfiM^  je  wiil  aaj.  be  fci^l  ttfjL^'x.-.'L^tffj-riL  -ai^'i  fc-w  u^*fy  h*:.  UjhX  vr  f'/diA  \o 
besocfa.    ll*y  *s*  f>£*d.  lLOi«.^l  t»u:  *=-.":.;   o^cf  L'-^i-y  tv  :*  'j*-.  iv*vi  tfvvry 
But  zLm  viil  1  a^r,  iLeA  ertc  il^  wu^uA  *A  yr^r  if?^*:  o  .^v>,'.'e  '^v  a« 
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oft  punish  nature,  as  thdj-  do  correct  faults.  Yea,  many  times  the  bettor  nature 
is  sorer  punished.  For,  if  one  by  quickness  of  wit  take  his  lesson  readily, 
another  by  hardness  of  wit  taketh  it  not  so  speedily;  the  first  is  always  com- 
mended ;  the  other  is  commonly  punished :  when  a  wise  schoolmaster  sliould 
rather  discreetly  consider  the  right,  disposition  of  both  their  natures,  and  not  so 
much  weigh  what  either  of  them  is  able  to  do  now,  aa  what  either  of  tliem  is 
likely  to  do  liereafter.  For  this  I  know,  not  only  by  reading  of  books  in  my 
study,  but  also  by  experience  of  life  abrdKd  in  the  worlds  that  those  which  be  com- 
monly the  wisest  the  best  learned,  and  best  men  also,  when  they  be  old,  were 
never  commonly  the  quickest  of  wit  when  they  were  young.  The  causes  why, 
amongst  otlur,  which  be  many,  that  move  me  thus  to  think,  be  these  few  which 
1  will  reckon. 

Quick  wits  commonly  be  apt  to  take,  unapt  to  keep ;  soon  hot,  and  desiroiu 
of  tliis  and  that ;  as  soon  cold,  and  w^eary  of  the  same  again ;  more  quick  to 
enter  speedily,  than  able  to  pierce  far ;  even  like  our  sliarp  tools,  whose  edges 
be  very  soon  turned  Such  wits  deliglit  themselves  in  easy  and  pleasant  studies, 
and  never  pass  fur  forward  in  high  and  hard  sciences.  And  therefore  the 
quickest  wits  commonly  may  prove  the  best  poets,  but  not  the  wisest  orators : 
ready  of  tongue  to  speak  boldy,  not  deep  of  judgment,  either  for  good  counsel, 
or  wise  writing.  Also  for  manners  and  life,  quick  wits  commonly  be,  in  desire, 
new-fangled ;  in  purpose,  unconstant,  light  to  promise  anything,  ready  to  forget 
everything,  both  benefit  and  injury;  and  thereby  neither  fast  to  friend,  nor 
fearful  to  foe;  inquisitive  of  every  trille,  not  secret  in  the  greiitest  afliiirs;  bold 
with  any  person;  busy  in  every  matter;  soothing  such  as  be  present,  nipping 
any  that  is  absent ;  of  nature  also  always  fluttering  their  betters,  envying  their 
equals,  despising  their  inferiors ;  and  by  quickness  of  wit,  very  quick  and  ready 
to  like  none  so  well  as  themselves. 

Moreover,  commonly,  men  very  quick  of  wit  be  also  very  light  of  oonditions; 
and  thereby  very  ready  of  disposition  to  be  c;irried  over  quickly  by  any  light 
c«"impany  to  any  riot  and  unthrifiiness  when  they  be  young;  and  therelbre 
seldom  either  honest  of  life,  or  rich  in  living  when  they  be  old.  For  quick  in 
wit,  and  light  in  manners,  be  either  seldom  troubled,  or  very  soon  weary  in 
carrying  a  very  heavy  purse.  Quick  wits  also  be  in  most  part  of  all  their  doings 
over  quick,  hasty,  rash,  heady,  and  brainsick.  These  two  last  words,  heady  and 
brainsick^  be  fit  and  proper  words,  rising  naturally  of  the  matter,  and  termed 
aptly  by  the  condition  of  over-much  quickness  of  wit.  In  youth  also  they  be 
ready  scoffers,  privy  mockers,  and  over  over  light  and  merry ;  in  age,  soon  testy, 
very  wjispish,  and  always  over  miserable.  And  yet  few  of  them  come  to  any 
great  ago,  by  reason  of  their  misordered  life  when  they  were  young ;  but  a 
great  deal  fewer  of  them  come  to  show  any  great  count*.^nance,  or  bear  any 
great  authority  abroad  in  the  world ;  but  either  live  obscurely,  men  know  not 
how,  or  die  obscurely,  men  mark  not  when. 

They  be  like  trees,  that  show  forth  fair  blossom  and  broad  leaves  in  springs 
time,  but  bring  out  small  and  not  long-lasting  fruit  in  hai  vest  time ;  and  that 
only  such  as  fall  and  rot  before  they  be  ripe,  and  so  never  or  seldom  come  to 
any  good  at  all.  For  this  you  shall  find  most  true  by  experience,  that  amongst 
a  number  of  quick  wits  in  youth,  few  be  found  in  the  end  either  very  fortunate 
for  themselves,  or  very  profitable  to  serve  the  commonwealth,  but  decay  and 
vanish,  men  know  not  which  way ;  except  a  very  few,  to  whom  peradventure 
blood  and  happy  parentage  may  perchance  purchase  a  long  standing  upon  the 
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Stage.  The  which  felicity,  because  it  conieth  by  others*  procuring,  not  by  their 
own  deaenring,  and  stands  by  other  men's  feel,  and  not  by  their  own,  what 
outward  brag  soever  is  borne  by  them,  is  indeed  of  itself,  and  in  wise  men's 
eyes,  of  no  great  estimation." 

The  author  liere  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  are  certain  sciences  by  the 
over-much  8t^dy  and  use  of  which  "  some  wits,  moderate  enough  by  nature,  be 
many  times  marred."  The  sciences  ^cainst  which  he  thus  warns  moderate  wits 
are  music  (in  which  he  is  said  to  have  oeen  himself  a  proficient,)  arithmetic,  and 
geometry."  "These  sciences,"  he  says,  "as  they  sharpen  men's  wits  overmuch, 
so  they  change  men's  manners  over  sore,  if  they  be  not  moderately  mingled, 
and  wisely  applied  to  some  good  use  of  life.  Mark  all  mathematical  heads, 
which  be  only  and  wholly  bent  to  those  sciences,  how  solitary  they  be  them- 
selves, how  unfit  to  live  with  others,  and  how  unapt  to  serve  in  the  world.'* 
In  support  of  this  notion  ho  quotes  Galen,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  as  all  condemning 
much  music,  on  the  ground  that  it  "marreth  men's  manners;"  and  he  refers  to 
what  he  had  himself  written  more  at  large  on  the  matter,  twenty  years  ago,  in 
his  Book  of  Shootino.  The  passage  in  the  Toxophilus  is  curious  as  giving  the 
grounds  on  which  Ascham  appears  to  have  taken  up  these  opinions.  He  there 
observes  that  "lutes,  haq)s,  barbitons,  sambukes,  with  other  instruments,  every 
one  which  standeth  by  fine  and  quick  fingering,  be  condemned  of  AriHtotle,  as 
not  to  be  brought  in  and  used  among  them  which  study  for  learning  and  virtue." 
Music,  he  thinks,  doth  to  a  man's  mind,  "  as  honey  doth  to  a  man's  stomach, 
which  at  first  receiveth  it  well,  but  afterward  it  maketh  it  unfit  to  abide  any 
strong  nourisliing  meat,  or  else  any  wholesome,  sharp,  and  quick  drink.  And 
even  so  in  a  manner  these  instruments  make  a  man's  wit  so  soft  and  smooth,  so 
tender  and  quaisy,  that  they  be  less  able  to  brook  strong  and  tough  study. 
Wits  be  not  sharpened,  but  rather  dulled,  and  made  blunt  with  such  sweet 
softness,  even  as  good  edges  be  blunted,  which  men  whet  upon  soft  chalk 
stones.** 

In  the  present  work  he  contends,  generally,  that  "overmuch  quickness  of 
wit,  either  given  by  nature,  or  sharpened  by  study,  doth  not  commonly  bring 
forth  eitlier  greatest  learning,  best  manners,  or  happiest  life  in  the  end."  Th© 
sense  in  which  he  makes  this  proposition,  as  well  as  the  retisons  by  which  he 
defends  it,  will  be  understood  from  the  passage  that  follows: — 

"Contrary wise,  a  wit  in  youth  that  is  not  over  dull,  heavy,  knotty,  and 
lumpish ;  but  hard,  tough,  and  though  somewhat  staffish,  (as  Tully  wisheth 
oUwn  quietum  nan  languidumy  and  negotium  cum  labore^  rum  cum  periado,)*  such 
a  wit,  I  say,  if  it  be  at  the  first  well  handled  by  the  mother,  and  rightly 
smoothed  and  wrought  as  it  should,  not  overthwartly  and  against  the  wood  by 
the  schoolmaster,  both  for  learning  and  whole  course  of  living,  proveth  always 
the  best  In  wood  and  stone,  not  the  softest,  but  hardest,  be  always  aptest  for 
portraiture,  both  fairest  for  pleasure,  and  most  durable  for  profit .  Hard  wits  be 
hard  to  receive,  but  sure  to  keep;  painful  without  weariness,  heedful  without 
wavering,  constant  without  newfangleness ;  bearing  heavy  things,  though  not 
lightly,  yet  willingly;  entering  hard  things,  though  not  easily,  yet  deeply;  and 
so  come  to  that  perfectness  of  learning  m  the  end,  that  quick  wits  seem  in  hope, 
but  do  not  in  deed,  or  else  very  seldom,  ever  attain  unto. 


"  L  t.  Leisure  which  it  qoieC,  bat  not  lanfuid  ;  and  busineas  attended  with  exertion,  bot 
noc  vitb  daDfer. 
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Also  for  manners  and  lifef  hard  wits  commonly  are  hardly  carried,  either  to 
desire  every  new  thing,  or  else  to  marvel  at  every  strange  thing.  And  therefore 
they  be  careful  and  diligent  in  their  own  matters,  not  curious  and  busy  in  other 
men^s  affairs;  and  so  they  become  wise  themselves,  and  also  are  counted  honest 
by  others.  They  be  grave,  steadfast,  silent  of  tongue,  secret  of  heart ;  not 
hai«ty  in  making,  but  constant  in  keeping  any  promise ;  not  rash  in  uttering,  but 
wary  in  considering  every  matter ;  and  thereby  not  quick  in  speaking,  but  deep 
of  judgment,  whether  they  uTite  or  giv*counsel  in  all  weighty  affairs.  And 
these  be  the  men  that  become  in  the  end  both  most  happy  for  themselves,  and 
also  always  best  esteemed  abroad  in  the  world. 

I  have  been  longer  in  describing  the  nature,  the  good  or  ill  success  of  the 
quick  and  hard  wits,  than  perchance  some  will  think  this  place  and  matter  doth 
require.  But  my  purpose  was  hereby  plainly  to  utter  what  injury  is  offered  to 
all  learning,  and  to  the  commonwealth  also,  tirst  by  the  fond  father  in  choosing, 
but  chiefly  by  the  lewd*  schoolmaster  in  beating  and  driving  away  the  best 
natures  from  learning.  A  child  that  is  still,  silent,  constant,  and  somewhat 
hard  of  wit,  is  either  never  chosen  by  the  father  to  be  made  a  scholar,  or  else 
when  he  cometh  to  the  school,  he  is  smally  regarded,  little  looked  unto ;  he 
lacketh  teaching,  he  lacketh  encouraging,  he  lacketh  all  things;  only  he  never 
lacketh  beating,  nor  any  word  that  may  move  him  to  hate  learning,  nor  any 
deed  that  may  drive  him  from  learning  to  any  other  kind  of  living. 

And  when  this  sad-natured,  and  hard-witted  child  is  beat  from  his  book,  and 
becometh  aflor  either  student  of  the  common  law,  or  page  in  the  court,  or 
serving-man,  or  bound  prentice  to  a  merchant,  or  to  some  handicraft,  he  proveth 
in  the  end  wiser,  happier,  and  many  times  honester  too,  than  many  of  these 
quick  wits  do  by  their  learning. 

Learning  is  both  hindered  and  injured  too  by  the  ill  choice  of  them  that  send 
young  scholars  to  the  universities,  of  whom  must  needs  come  all  our  divince, 
lawyers,  and  physicians. 

These  young  scholars  be  chosen  commonly,  as  young  apples  be  chosen  by 
children  in  a  fair  garden,  about  St.  James  tide.  A  child  will  choose  a  sweeting, 
because  it  is  presently  fair  and  pleasant,  and  refuse  a  runnet,  because  it  is  then 
green,  hard,  and  sour ;  when  the  one,  if  it  be  eaten,  doth  breed  both  worms  and 
ill  humors ;  the  other,  if  it  stand  his  time,  be  ordered  and  kept  as  it  should,  is 
wholesome  of  itself,  and  helpeth  to  tlie  good  digestion  of  other  meats.  Sweet- 
ings will  receive  worms,  rot,  and  die  on  the  tree,  and  never  or  seldom  come  to 
the  gathering  for  good  and  lasting  store. 

For  very  grief  of  heart  I  will  not  apply  the  sunilitude ;  but  hereby  is  plainly 
seen,  how  learning  is  robbed  of  the  best  wits,  first,  by  the  great  beating,  and 
after  by  the  ill-choosing  of  scholars  to  go  to  the  universities:  whereof  cometh 
partly  that  lewd  and  spiteful  proverb,  sounding  to  the  great  hurt  of  learning, 
and  shame  of  learned  men,  tliat  '  tlie  greatest  clerks  be  not  the  wisest  men.' 

And  though'  I,  in  all  this  discourse,  seem  plainly  to  prefer  hard  and  rough  wits, 
before  quick  and  light  wits,  both  for  learning  and  manners;  yet  I  am  not  ignorant 
that  some  quickness  of  wit  is  a  singular  gift  of  God,  and  so  most  rare  among  men : 
and,  namely,  such  a  wit  as  is  quick  without  lightness,  sharp  witliout  brittlcness, 
desirous  of  good  tilings  without  newfangleness,  diligent  in  painful  things  without 
wearisomeness,  and  constant  in  good  will  to  do  all  things  well ;  as  I  know  waa 


*  t.  e.  The  intemperat*. 
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in  Sir  John  Cheke,  and  is  in  some  that  yet  lire,  in  whom  all  these  fair  qualities 
of  wit  are  fully  met  together. 

But  it  is  notable  and  true,  that  Socrates  saith  in  Plato  to  his  friend  Phiedo, 
*Tliat  that  number  of  men  is  fewest,  which  far  exceed,  either  in  good  or  ill,  in 
wisdom  or  folly ;  but  the  mean  betwixt  both  be  the  greatest  number.'  Which 
he  proTeth  true  in  divers  other  things ;  as  in  greyhounds,  amongst  which  few 
are  found  exceeding  great,  or  exceeding  little,  exceeding  swifl,  or  exceeding 
slow.  And,  therefore,  speaking  of  quick  and  hard  wits,  I  meant  the  common 
number  of  quick  and  hard  wits ;  amongst  the  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  hard 
wit  proveth  many  times  the  better  learned,  wiser,  and  honoster  man.  And 
therefore  do  I  the  more  lament  that  such  wits  commonly  be  either  kept  from 
learning  by  fond  fiithers,  or  boat  from  learning  by  lewd  schoolmasters." 

The  author  proceeds  to  say  that  he  might  here  declare  "  the  most  special 
notes  of  a  good  wit  for  learning  in  a  child,  after  the  manner  and  custom  of  a 
good  horseman,  who  is  skillful  to  know,  and  able  to  tell  others,  how  by  certain 
sure  signs  a  man  may  choose  a  colt  that  is  like  to  prove  another  day  excellent 
for  the  saddle."  "And  it  is  a  pity,"  he  adds,  witli  keen  and  indignant  sarcasm, 
"  that  commonly  more  care  is  had,  yea  and  that  among  very  w^ise  men,  to  Und 
out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their  horse,  than  a  cunning  man  for  their  children. 
They  say  nay  in  a  word,  but  they  do  so  in  deed ;  for  to  the  one  they  will  gladly 
give  a  stipend  of  two  hundred  crowns  by  the  year,  and  loth  to  offer  to  the  other 
two  hundred  shillings.  God  that  sitteth  in  heaven  laughcth  their  choice  to 
scorn,  and  rewardeth  their  liberality  as  it  should.  For  ho  sutlereth  them  to 
have  tame  and  woU-ordered  horses,  but  wild  and  unlbrtuuato  children;  and 
therefore  in  the  end  tliey  find  more  pleasure  in  their  horses,  than  comfort  in 
their  children." 

Instead,  however,  of  giving  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  true  marks  of  promise 
in  a  child,  he  prefers  reporting  "  Uie  judgment  of  liim  that  was  counted  the  best 
teacher  and  wisest  man  that  learning  maketh  mention  of,"  namely  Socrates,  as 
his  words  are  recorded  by  Plato,  in  the  seventli  book  of  his  Repubhc.  From 
what  Socrates  says,  he  extracts  "seven  true  notes  of  a  good  wit,"  which  he 
explains  in  succession. 

*' First,  the  child  must  be  *E«0«^,  that  is,  "apt  bygoodness  of  wit,  and  appli- 
able  by  readiness  of  will,  to  learning,  having  all  other  qualities  of  the  mind  and 
parts  of  the  body,  that  must  another  day  serve  learning."  Among  such 
qualifications,  Ascham  lays  great  stress  upon  a  comely  countenance  and  a 
goodly  stature;  and  he  laments  that  fathers,  when  out  of  several  sons  they 
have  one  that  is  lame  or  deformed,  are  too  apt  to  put  that  one  to  learning,  "  as 
good  enough  to  become  a  scholar."  He  hints  that  the  civil  magistrate  ought  to 
interfere  to  prevent  this  abuse. 

Secondly,  the  child  ought  to  be  Mv^fift>y,  which  he  intreprets  "  good  for  mem- 
ory." This  he  says  is  "so  principal  a  note,  as  without  it  all  otlier  gifts  of  nature 
do  small  service  to  leaning."  "  And  though,"  he  adds,  "  it  be  the  mere  gift  of 
nature,  yet  is  memory  well  preserved  by  use,  and  much  increased  by  order,  as  our 
scholar  must  learn  another  day  in  the  University.  But  in  a  child  a  good 
memory  is  well  known  by  three  properties ;  that  is,  if  it  be  quick  m  receiving, 
■ore  in  keeping,  and  ready  m  deUvering  forth  again." 

The  third  note  is  that  he  be  ^iXonaBiis,  that  is,  "  given  to  love  learning,  for 
though  a  child  have  all  the  gifts  of  nature  at  wish,  and  perfection  of  memory 
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at  will,  jet  if  he  have  not  ft  special  love  to  learning  he  shall  never  attain  to 
much  learning."  "  Isocrates,"  he  adds,  "  did  cause  to  be  written  at  the  entry  of 
his  school  in  golden  letters  this  golden  sentence,  *Ei»  ift  ^tXoftaOifi  Itm  iroX«/ia6r<f : 
which  excellently  said  in.  Greek,  is  thus  rudely  in  English:  "If  thou  love 
learning,  thou  shalt  attain  to  much  learning." 

Fourthly,  the  child  should  be  ♦lAtfiroror,  that  is,  should  have  '*  a  lust  to  labor, 
and  a  will  to  take  pains ;  for  if  a  child  have  all  the  benefits  of  nature,  with 
perfection  of  memory,  love,  life,  and  praise  learning  never  so  much  ;  yet  if  he 
be  not  of  himself  painful,  he  shall  never  attain  unto  it  And  yet  where  love  is 
present,  labor  is  seldom  absent,  and  namely  in  study  of  learning,  and  matter  of 
the  mind. 

Fifthly,  he  must  be  ^iXimoT^  that  is,  "glad  to  hear  and  learn  of  another;  fox 
otherwise  he  shall  stick  with  great  trouble,  where  he  might  go  easily  forward ; 
and  also  catch  hardly  a  very  httle  by  his  own  toil,  when  he  might  gathei 
quickly  a  good  deal  by  another  man's  teaching." 

The  sixth  mark  is  that  he  be  ZnrnrtKdi,  that  is.  "naturally  bold  to  ask  any 
question,  desirous  to  search  out  any  doubt ;  not  ashamed  to  learn  of  the  mean- 
est, nor  afraid  to  go  to  the  g^reatest,  until  he  be  perfectly  taught  and  fully 
satisfied." 

Lastly,  the  author  (employing,  however,  a  word  which  is  not  in  Plato) 
enumerates  as  one  of  the  characteristics  demanded  in  the  child  by  Socrates, 
that  he  be  ^iXlitaip^ty  that  is,  one  "  that  loveth  to  be  praised  for  well  doing  at 
his  father  or  master*s  hand." 

"And  thus,"  he  concludes,  "by  Socrates*  judgment,  a  good  father  and  a  wise 
schoolmaster  should  choose  a  child  to  make  a  scholar  of,  that  hath  by  nature 
the  foresaid  perfect  qualities  and  comely  furniture  both  of  mind  and  body ;  hath 
memory  quick  to  receive,  sure  to  keep  and  ready  to  deUver;  hath  love  to 
learning;  hatli  lust  to  labor;  hath  desire  to  learn  of  others;  hatb  boldness  to 
ask  any  question ;  hath  mind  wholly  bent  to  win  praise  by  well  doing.  The 
two  first  of  these  qualities  he  considers  to  be  special  benefits  of  nature,  yet  to 
be  preserved  and  much  increased  by  discipline.  The  five  last  are  to  be  whoUy 
won  and  maintained  by  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  schoolmaster. 
"Which  five  points,"  he  proceeds,  "whether  a  schoolmaster  shall  work  sooner 
in  a  child  by  fearful  beating,  or  courteous  handling,  you  that  be  wise,  judge. 

Yet  some  men,  wise  indeed,  but,  in  this  matter,  more  by  severity  of  nature 
than  any  wisdom  at  all,  do  laugh  at  us  when  we  thus  wish  and  reason,  that 
young  children  should  rather  be  allured  to  learning  by  gentleness  and  love, 
than  compelled  to  learning  by  beating  and  fear.  They  say,  "our  reasons  serve 
only  to  breed  forth  talk,  and  pass  away  the  time ;  but  we  never  saw  good 
schoolmasters  do  so,  nor  never  read  of  wise  men  that  thought  so." 

In  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  Ascham  quotes  from  Plato  the  precept  of  So- 
crates, that  no  learning  ought  to  be  learnt  with  bondage.  "And' why?"  he 
adds  of  himself;  "  For  whatsoever  the  mind  doth  learn  unwillingly  with  fear, 
the  same  it  doth  gladly  forget  without  care."  He  goes  on  to  show  that  it  is 
expressly  of  the  teaching  of  children  that  Socrates  in  the  passage  quoted  speaks 
He  then  proceeds  as  follows: 

"Fond  schoolmasters  neither  can  understand,  nor  will  follow  this  good 
counsel  of  Socrates;  but  wise  riders  in  their  office  can,  and  will  do  both;  which 
k  Uie  only  cause  that  commonly  the  yourg  gentlemen  of  England  go  so  unwil- 
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jing^j  to  school,  and  run  so  ^st  to  the  stable.  For  in  very  deed,  fond  school- 
masters by  fear  do  beat  into  them  the  hatred  for  learning ;  and  wise  riders,  by 
gentle  aUurementa,  do  breed  up  in  them  the  love  of  riding.  They  find  fear  and 
bondage  in  schools,  they  feel  liberty  and  freedom  in  stables;  which  causes 
them  utterly  to  abhor  the  one,  and  most  gladly  to  haunt  the  other.  And  I  do 
not  write  this,  that  in  exhorting  to  the  one,  I  would  dissuade  young  gentlemen 
from  the  other:  yea  I  am  sorry  with  all  my  heart  tliat  tliey  be  given  no  more 
tc  riding  than  they  be.  For  of  all  outward  qualities,  to  rido  fair  is  most  comely 
for  himself  most  necessary  for  his  country ;  and  the  greater  he  is  in  blood,  the 
greater  is  his  praise,  the  more  he  doth  exceed  all  other  therein.  It  was  one  of 
the  three  excellent  praises  amongst  the  noble  gentlemen,  the  old  Persians: 
*  Always  to  say  truth,  to  ride  fair,  and  shoot  well;'  and  so  it  was  engraven  upon 
Darius*  tomb,  as  Strabo  witnesseth : — 

Darius  the  king  lieih  buried  here. 

Who  in  riding  and  shooting  had  never  peer.'* 

He  next  takes  up  an  objection  wlilch  may  be  brought  against  his  argument : 
**  Yet  some  will  say  that  children  of  nature  love  pastime,  and  mislike  learning, 
because  in  their  kind  the  one  is  easy  and  pleasant,  the  other  hard  and  weari- 
some. Which  is  an  opinion  not  so  true  as  some  men  ween.  For  the  matter 
lieth  not  so  much  in  the  disposition  of  them  that  be  young,  as  in  the  order  and 
manner  of  bringing  up  by  them  that  be  old ;  nor  yet  in  the  difference  of 
learn'mg  and  pastime.  For  beat  a  child  if  he  dance  not  well,  and  cherish  him 
Uiough  he  learn  not  well,  ye  shall  have  him  unwilling  to  go  to  dance,  and  glad 
to  go  to  his  book ;  knock  hira  always  when  he  draweth  his  shaft  ill,  and  favor  him 
again  though  he  fault  at  his  book,  ye  shall  have  him  very  loth  to  be  in  the  field, 
and  very  willing  to  go  to  school.  Yea,  I  say  more,  and  not  of  myself,  but  by 
the  judgment  of  those,  from  whom  few  wise  men  will  gladly  dissent, — that  if 
ever  the  nature  of  man  be  given  at  any  time,  more  than  other,  to  receive 
goodness,  it  is  in  innoceney  of  young  years,  before  that  experience  of  evil 
haven  taken  root  in  hira.  For  the  pure  clean  wit  of  a  sweet  young  babe  is  like 
the  newest  wax,  most  able  to  receive  the  best  and  fairest  printing ;  and  Uke  a 
new  bright  silver  dish  never  occupied,  to  receive  and  keep  clean  any  good  thing 
that  is  put  into  it.** 

Some  further  illustration  follows  of  the  fecility  with  which  impressions, 
whether  good  or  evil,  may  be  made  upon  the  youthful  mind ;  and  then  comes  a 
passage  too  interesting  not  to  be  given  in  full : — 

*'  And  one  example,  whether  love  or  fear  doth  work  more  in  a  child  for  virtue 
and  learning,  I  will  ghidly  report,  which  may  be  heard  with  some  pleasure,  and 
followed  with  more  profit. 

Before  I  went  into  Germany,  I  came  to  Brodegate  in  Leicestershire,  to  take 
my  leave  of  that  noble  Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  whom  I  was  exceeding  much 
beholden.  Her  parents,  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  with  all  the  household,  gentle- 
men and  gentlewomen,  were  hunting  in  the  park.  I  found  her  in  her  chamber 
reading  '  Phaedo  Platonis,*  in  Greek,  and  that  with  as  much  delight  as  some 
gentlemen  would  read  a  merry  tale  in  Boccace.  After  salutation  and  duty 
done,  with  some  other  talk,  I  asked  her  why  she  would  lose  such  pastime  in 
the  park?  Smiling,  she  answered  me:  'I  wist,  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is 
but  a  shadow  to  that  pleasure  that  I  find  in  Plato.    Alas  I  good  folk,  they 
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never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant.'  *  And  how  came  you,  Madam/  quoth  I, 
*  to  this  deep  knowledge  of  pleasure  ?  And  what  did  chiefly  allure  you  unto  it, 
seeing  not  many  women,  but  very  few  men,  have  attained  thereunto  ?*  *  I  will 
tell  you,'  quoth  she,  'and  tell  you  a  truth  which  perchance  ye  will  marvel  at. 
One  of  the  g^atest  benefits  that  ever  God  gave  me,  is  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp 
and  severest  parents,  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster.  For  when  I  am  in  pre- 
sence cither  father  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go, 
eat,  drink,  be  merry,  or  sad,  be  sowing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing  anything 
else,  I  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  such  weight,  measure,  and  number,  even  so 
perfectly,  as  God  made  the  world ;  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly 
threatened,  yea  presently  sometimes  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs,  and  other 
ways  (which  I  will  not  name  for  the  honor  I  bear  them,)  so  without  measure 
miaordered,  that  I  think  myself  in  hell,  till  time  come  that  1  umst  go  to  Mr. 
Elmer,  who  teacheth  mo  so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements  to 
learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing  while  I  am  with  him.  And  when  I 
am  called  from  him,  I  fall  on  weeping,  because  whatsoever  I  do  else,  but 
learning,  is  full  of  gricfj  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  misUking  unto  me.  And  thus 
my  book  hath  been  so  much  my  pleasure,  and  bringeth  daily  to  mo  more  plea- 
sure and  more,  that  in  respect  of  it  all  other  pleasures  in  very  deed  be  but 
trifles  and  troubles  unto  me.' 

I  remember  this  talk  gladly,  both  because  it  is  so  worthy  of  memory,  and 
because  also  it  was  the  last  talk  that  ever  I  had,  and  the  last  time  that  ever  I 
saw  that  noble  and  worthy  lady." 

For  a  perfect  discussion  of  this  part  of  his  subject,  Ascham  refers  the  reader 
to  the  treatise  "  De  Institutione  Principis,"  (On  the  Education  of  a  Prince)  ad- 
dressed by  his  fnend  John  Sturmius  to  the  Duke  of  Gleves.  Although,  how- 
ever, he  is  for  the  use  of  gentleness  rather  than  severity  in  the  instruction  of 
youth  at  school,  he  does  not  dispute  the  necessity  of  sharp  chastisement  by 
parents  for  correcting  vicious  habits  in  their  children. 

This  discipline  was  well  known  and  dilligently  used  among  the  Grecians 
and  old  Romans ;  as  doth  appear  in  Aristophanes,  Isocrates,  and  Plato,  and 
also  in  the  commedies  of  Plautus ;  where  we  see  that  children  were  under  the 
rule  of  three  persona,  a  schoolmaster,  governor,  and  father.  The  schoolmaster 
taught  him  learning  with  all  gentleness;  the  governor  corrected  his  manners 
with  much  sharpness ;  the  father  held  the  stem  of  his  whole  obedience.  And 
so  he  that  used  to  teach  did  not  commonly  use  to  beat,  but  remitted  that  over 
to  another  man's  charge.  But  what  shall  we  say,  when  now  in  our  days  the 
schoolmaster  is  used  both  for  preceptor  in  learning,  and  pa^dagogus  in  man- 
ners ?  Surely,  I  would  he  should  not  confound  their  offices,  but  discreetly  use 
the  duty  of  both,  so  that  neither  ill  touches  should  be  left  unpunished,  nor 
gentleness  in  teaching  anywise  omitted.  And  he  shall  well  do  both,  if  wisely 
he  do  appoint  diversity  of  time,  and  separate  place,  for  either  purpose ;  using 
always  such  discreet  moderation,  as  'the  school-house  should  be  counted  a 
sanctuary  agamst  fear ;  and  very  well  learning  a  common  pardon  for  ill  doing, 
if  the  fault  of  itself  be  not  over  heinous.' " 

The  author  considers  the  second  great  fault  of  English  education  in  his  time 
to  be  the  license  that  was  allowed  to  young  men  after  leaving  school  He 
contrasts  with  the  prevailing  manners,  the  more  strict  discipline  of  wise 
antiquity,  when,  for  instance,  "  no  son,  were  he  never  so  old  in  years,  never  so 
great  in  birth,  though  he  were  a  king's  son.  might  marry  but  by  his  father's 
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and  mother's  consent."  Having  quoted  to  this  efTect  the  examples  of  Cjtus 
and  Sampson,  he  exclaims :  *'  Doth  this  modesty,  doth  this  obedience  that  was 
in  great  King  Cyrus,  and  strong  Sampson,  remain  in  our  young  men  at  this 
day  ?  No  surely,  for  we  hve  not  longer  after  them  by  time,  than  we  live  far 
different  from  them  by  good  order.  Our  time  is  so  far  from  that  old  discipline 
and  obedience,  as  now  not  only  young  gentlemen,  but  even  very  girls,  dare 
without  all  fear,  though  not  without  open  shame,  where  tbey  list,  and  how  they 
list,  marry  themselves  in  spite  of  father,  mother,  God,  good  order,  and  alL" 
This  evil  he  says,  is  peculiar  to  the  children  of  the  rich  and  great,  as  they 
deserve  it  should  be.  From  seven  to  seventeen,  young  gentlemen  are  carefully 
enough  brought  up ;  but  from  seventeen  to  seven-and-tweuty  (which  Xeuophon 
calls  the  most  dangerous  time  of  all  man's  life,  and  most  slippery  to  stay  well 
in,)  "they  have  commonly  the  rein  of  all  license  in  their  own  hand,  and 
specially  such  as  do  live  in  the  court."  "And  that,"  he  adds,  ''  which  is  most 
to  be  marvelled  at,  commonly  the  wisest,  and  also  best  men,  be  found  the 
fondest  fathers  in  this  behalf.  And  if  some  good  father  will  seek  some  remedy 
herein,  yet  the  mother  (if  the  household  of  our  lady)  had  rather,  yea,  and  will 
have  her  son  cunning  and  bold,  in  making  him  to  live  trimly,  when  he  is  young, 
than  by  learning  and  travel  to  be  able  to  serve  his  prince  and  his  country,  both 
wisely  in  peace,  and  stoutly  in  war,  when  he  is  old." 

*'  The  fault  is  in  yourselves,  ye  noblemen's  sons,  and  therefore  ye  deserve  the 
greater  bUme,  that  commonly  the  meaner  men's  children  come  to  be  the  wisest 
counsellers,  and  greatest  doers  in  the  weighty  affairs  of  this  realm.  And  why? 
for  God  will  have  it  so  of  his  providence,  because  you  will  have  it  no  otherwise 
by  your  negligence. 

And  God  is  a  good  Grod,  and  wisest  in  all  his  doings,  that  will  place  virtue, 
and  disphice  vice  in  those  kingdoms  where  he  doth  govern.  'For  he  knoweth 
that  nobihty,  without  virtue  and  wisdom,  is  blood  indeed,  but  blood  truly 
without  bones  and  sinews ;  and  so  of  itself,  without  the  other,  very  weak  to 
bear  the  burthen  of  weighty  affairs.' 

The  greatest  ship  indeed  commonly  carrieth  the  greatest  burthen,  but  yei 
always  with  the  greatest  jeopardy,  not  only  for  the  persons  and  goods  com- 
mitted  unto  it,  but  even  for  the  ship  itself,  except  it  be  governed  with  the 
greater  wisdom. 

But  nobility,  governed  by  learning  and  wisdom,  is  indeed  most  like  a  fair 
ship,  having  tide  and  wind  at  will,  under  the  rule  of  a  skillful  master ;  when 
contrarywise,  a  ship  carried,  yea  with  the  highest  tide  and  greatest  wind,  lacking 
a  skillful  master,  most  commonly  doth  either  sink  itself  upon  sands,  or  break 
itself  upon  rocks.  And  even  so,  how  many  have  been  either  drowned  in  vain 
pleasure,  or  overwhelmed  by  stout  willfulness,  the  histories  of  England  be  able 
to  afford  over  many  examples  unto  us.  Therefore,  ye  g^eat  and  noblemen's 
children,  if  ye  will  have  rightly  that  praise,  and  enjoy  surely  that  place,  which 
your  fathers  have,  and  elders  had,  and  left  unto  you,  ye  must  keep  it,  as  they 
gat  it;  and  that  is,  by  the  only  way  of  virtue,  wisdom,  and  worthiness." 

In  some  passages  that  follow,  the  manners  of  the  court,  and  the  habits  of 
thinking  and  judging  that  prevailed  there,  are  very  severely  reprobated.  There 
were  then,  indeed,  the  author  allows,  many  fair  examples  in  the  English  court 
for  young  gentlemen  to  follow ;  "but  they  be,"  he  says,  "like  fair  marks  in  the 
field,  out  of  a  man's  reacli,  too  far  off  to  shoot  at  well"    Young  gentlemen 
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who  oome  to  court  are  commonly  obliged  to  associate  with  the  wont  det* 
cription  of  cliaractera  there.  These  are  they  who  laugh  at  quietness  of  naturo 
as  simpleness  and  lack  of  wit,  and  at  bahhiul  and  blushing  modesty  as  babyish- 
ness  and  ill-breeding.  What  is  learned  from  their  company  is,  iirst,  to  bluah 
at  nothing;  "then  folio weth  to  dare  do  any  mischief;  to  contemn  stoutly  aiiy 
goodness;  to  be  busy  in  every  matter;  to  he  skillful  in  every  thing;  to 
acknowledge  no  ignorance  at  aU."  "Moreover,"  he  continues,  "where  the 
swing  goeth,  there  to  follow,  fawn,  tlatter,  laugli,  and  Ue  lustily  at  other  men's 
liking;  to  face,  stand  foremost,  sliove  back;  and  to  the  meaner  man,  or  un- 
known in  the  court,  to  seem  somewhat  solemn,  coy,  big,  and  dangerous  of  look, 
talk,  and  answer;  to  think  well  of  himsoli;  to  be  lusty  in  contemning  of  others, 
to  have  some  trim  grace  in  a  pnvy  mock :  and,  m  greater  presence,  to  bear  a 
brave  look;  to  be  warlike,  though  he  never  looked  enemy  in  the  face  in  war; 
yet  some  warlike  sign  must  be  used,  either  a  slovenly  buskin,  or  an  over-staring 
frounced  head,  as  though  out  of  every  hair's  top  should  suddenly  start  out  a 
good  big  oath  when  need  requireth.  Yet,  praised  be  God  I  England  hath  at 
this  time  many  worthy  captains  and  gocd  soldiers,  which  be  indeed  so  honest 
of  behavior,  so  comely  of  conditions,  so  mild  of  manners,  as  they  may  bo 
examples  of  good  order  to  a  good  sort  of  others,  which  never  came  in  war." 

Something,  ho  considers,  may  be  done  to  remedy  these  evils  by  good  laws, 
but  tlie  object  is  perhaps  chietiy  to  be  effected  by  "  observing  private  discipline, 
every  man  carefully  in  his  own  house ;  and  namely,  if  special  regard  be  had  to 
youth,  and  that  not  so  much  in  teaching  them  what  is  good,  as  in  keeping  them 
from  that  that  is  iU."  "In  youth,"  he  says,  "some  ignorance  is  as  necessary 
as  much  knowledge;''  "but  this  ignorance  in  youth,"  he  adds,  "which  1  speak 
on.  or  rather  this  shnplicity,  or  most  truly  this  innocency,  is  that  which  the 
noble  Persians,  as  wise  Xenophon  doth  testify,  were  so  careful  to  breed  up  their 
youth  in.    But  Christian  fathers  commonly  do  not  so. 

"And  to  know  what  worthy  fruit  did  spring  of  such  worthy  seed,  I  will  tell 
you  the  most  marvel  of  all,  and  yet  such  a  truth  as  no  man  shall  deny  it,  ex- 
cept such  as  be  ignorant  in  knowledge  of  the  best  stories. 

Athens,  by  this  discipline  and  good  ordering  of  youth,  did  breed  up,  within 
the  circuit  of  that  one  city,  within  the  compass  of  one  hundred  years,  within 
the  memory  of  one  man's  life,  so  many  notable  captains  in  war,  for  worthiness, 
wisdom,  and  learning,  as  be  scarce  matchable,  no,  not  in  the  state  of  Rome,  in 
tlie  compass  of  those  seven  hundred  years  when  it  flourished  most. 

And  because  I  will  not  only  say  it,  but  also  prove  it,  the  names  of  them  be 
these — Miltiades,  Themistocles,  Xantippus,  Pericles,  Cimou,  Alcibiades,  Thrasy- 
bulus,  Conon,  Iphicratcs,  Xenophon,  Tiinotheus,  Thcopompus,  Demetrius,  and 
divers  others  more ;  of  which  every  one  may  justly  be  spoken  that  worthy 
praise  which  was  given  to  Scipio  Africanus,  who  Cicero  doubteth  *  whether  he 
were  more  noble  captain  in  war,  or  more  eloquent  and  wise  counseller  in  peace.' 
And  if  ye  beUeve  not  me,  read  dilligently  uEmihus  Probus*  in  Xjatin,  and 
Plutarch  in  Greek,  which  tr^'o  had  no  cause  either  to  flatter  or  Ue  upon  any  of 
those  which  I  have  recited. 

And  beside  nobiUty  in  war,  for  excellent  and  matcliless  masters  in  all  manner 
of  learning,  in  that  one  city,  in  memory  of  one  age,  were  more  learned  men, 
and  that  in  a  manner  altogether,  than  all  time  doth  remember,  than  all  place 

*  lie  meiuis  the  Uvea  oow  commoaly  held  to  b«  wrliteu  by  Coroeliut  Nepca. 
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doth  Afford,  than  all  other  tongues  do  contain.  And  I  do  not  mean  of  those 
authors  which  by  injury  of  time,  by  negligence  olr*  men,  by  cruelty  of  fire  and 
sword,  be  lost,  but  even  of  those  which  by  God's  grace  are  left  yet  unto  us,  of 
which,  1  thank  God,  even  my  poor  study  lacketh  not  one.  As  in  philosophy, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Xenophon,  Euclid,  and  Theophrust;  in  eloquence  and  civil 
law,  Demosthenes,  -^Eschines,  Lycurgus,  Dinarchua,  Demades,  Isocrates,  Isaeus, 
Lysias,  AntiMbenes,  Andocides ;  in  History,  lierodutua,  Thucydides,  Xenoplion, 
and  which  we  lack,  to  our  great  loss,  Thoopoinpus  and  Ephorus;  in  poetry, 
./Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  and  somewhat  of  Menander 
Demosthenes'  sister's  sou. 

The  remembrance  of  such  a  commonwealth,  using  such  discipline  and  order 
for  youtli,  and  thereby  bringing  forth  to  their  praise,  and  leaving  to  us  for  our 
example,  such  captains  for  war,  suoh  counsellors  for  peace,  and  matchless 
masters  for  all  kind  <»f  learning,  is  pleasant  for  mo  to  recite,  and  not  irksome,  I 
trust,  for  others  to  hear,  except  it  be  such  as  make  neither  account  of  virtue 
nor  learning. 

And  whether  there  bo  any  such  or  no,  I  cannot  well  tell ;  yet  I  hear  say, 
some  young  gentlemen  of  ours  count  it  their  shame  to  be  counted  learned,  and 
perchance  they  count  it  their  shame  to  be  counted  honest  also,  for  I  hear  say 
they  meddle  as  little  with  the  one  as  with  tiie  other.  A  marvellous  case,  that 
gentlemen  should  be  so  ashamed  of  good  learning,  and  never  a  wliit  ashamed 
of  ill  manners  I  Such  do  say  for  them,  that  tlie  gentlemen  of  France  do  so ; 
which  is  a  lie,  as  God  will  have  it.  Langa'us  and  Bellffius,  that  be  dead,  and 
the  noble  Vidam  of  Chartres,  that  is  alive,  and  infinite  more  in  France  which  I 
hear  tell  ot,  prove  this  to  be  most  false.  And  though  some  in  France,  which 
will  needs  be  gentlemen,  whether  men  will  or  no,  and  have  more  gentleship  in 
their  hat  than  in  their  bead,  be  at  deadly  feud  witli  both  learning  and  honesty ; 
yet  I  believe,  if  that  noble  prince,  King  Francis  the  First,  were  alive,  they 
should  have  neither  place  in  his  court  nor  pension  in  his  wars,  if  he  had  know- 
ledge of  them.  This  opinion  is  not  French,  but  plain  Turkish,  from  whence 
8ome  French  fetch  more  faults  than  this,  whicli  I  pray  God  keep  out  of  Eug- 
laud,  and  sendtdso  those  of  ours  better  minds,  which  bend  themselves  against 
virtue  and  learning,  to  the  contempt  of  God,  dislionor  of  their  country,  to  the 
hurt  of  many  others,  and  at  length  to  the  greatest  harm  and  utter  destruction 
of  themselves. 

Some  others,  having  better  nature,  but  less  wit  (for  ill  commonly  have  over- 
much wit,)  do  not  utterly  dispraise  learning,  but  they  say,  that,  without 
learning,  common  experience,  knowledge  of  all  fashions,  and  haunting  all 
companies,  shall  work  in  youth  both  wisdom  and  ability  to  execute  any  weighty 
affaiir.  Surely  long  experience  doth  profit  much,  but  most,  and  almost  only  to 
him  (if  we  mean  honest  afiairs)  that  is  dilligently  before  instructed  with  precepts 
of  well-doing.  For  good  precepts  of  learning  bo  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  to  look 
wisely  before  a  man  which  way  to  go  right,  and  which  not. 

Xieaming  teacheth  more  in  one  year  than  experience  in  twenty;  and  learning 
teacheth  safely,  when  experience  maketh  more  miserable  than  wise.  He 
hazardeth  sore  that  waxeth  wise  by  experience.  An  unhappy  master  is  he 
that  is  made  cunning  by  many  shipwrecks;  a  miserable  merchant,  that  is 
neither  rich  nor  wise  but  after  some  bankrouts.  It  is  costly  wisdom  tliat  is 
bought  by  experience.  We  know  by  experience  itself,  that  it  is  a  marvellous 
|Mdn  to  find  out  a  short  way  but  by  long  wandering ;  and  surely  he  that  would 
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prove  wise  by  experience,  he  may  be  witty  indeed,  but  even  like  a  swift  rnnner, 
that  niuneth  fast  out  of  the  way,  and  upon  the  night,  he  knoweth  not  whither. 
And  verily  they  be  fewest  in  number  that  be  wise  by  unlearned  experience. 
And  look  well  upon  the  former  life  of  those  few,  whether  your  example  be  old 
or  young,  who,  without  learning,  have  gathered  by  long  experience  a  Uttle 
wisdom  and  some  happiness ;  and  when  you  do  consider  what  mischief  they 
have  committed,  what  dangers  they  have  escaped  (and  yet  twenty  for  one  do 
perish  in  the  adventure,)  then  think  well  with  yourself  whether  ye  would  that 
your  own  son  should  come  to  wisdom  and  happiness  by  the  way  of  such  expe- 
rience  or  no. 

It  is  a  notable  tale,  that  old  Sir  Roger  Chamloe,  some  time  Chief- Justice, 
would  tell  of  himself.  When  he  was  Ancient  in  inn  of  court,  certain  young 
gentlemen  were  brought  before  him,  to  be  corrected  for  certain  misorders;  and 
one  of  the  lustiest  said,  'Sir,  we  bo  young  gcDtlcmen;  and  wise  men  before  us 
have  proved  all  fashions,  and  yet  those  have  done  Aill  well.*  This  tliey  said, 
because  it  was  well  known  that  Sir  Roger  had  been  a  goodfellow  in  his  youth. 
But  he  answered  them  very  wisely.  'Indeed,'  saith  he,  'in  youth  I  was  as  you 
are  now ;  and  I  had  twelve  fellows  like  unto  myself,  but  not  one  of  them  came 
to  a  good  end.  And  therefore,  follow  not  my  example  in  youtli,  but  follow  my 
counsel  in  age,  if  ever  ye  think  to  come  to  this  place  or  to  these  years  that  I 
am  come  unto,  lest  ye  meet  either  with  poverty  or  Tyburn  in  the  way.'  '* 

Although  thus  jealous,  however,  of  the  eflfects  of  teaching  by  experience, 
and  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  method  of  at  least  laying  the  foundations  of 
knowledge  in  the  young  mind  chiefly  by  learning  and  good  bringing  up, 
Ascham  would  by  no  means  have  the  whole  time  of  youth  to  be  spent  in 
study. 

'*  I  do  not  mean,  by  all  this  my  talk,  that  young  gentlemen  should  always  be 
poring  on  a  book,  and  by  using  good  studies  should  lose  honest  pleasure,  and 
haunt  no  good  pastime ;  I  mean  nothing  less.  For  it  is  well  known  that  I  both 
like  and  love,  and  have  always,  and  do  yet  still  use  all  exercises  and  pastimes 
that  be  fit  for  my  nature  and  abiUty.  And  beside  natural  disposition,  in  judg- 
ment also  I  was  never  either  Stoic  in  doctrine  or  Anabaptist  in  religion,  to 
mislike  a  merry,  pleasant,  and  playful  nature,  if  no  outrage  be  committed 
against  law,  measure,  and  good  order." 

"  Therefore,  to  ride  comely,  to  run  fair  at  the  tilt  or  ring,  to  play  at  all 
weapons,  to  slioot  fair  in  bow,  or  surely  in  gun,  to  vault  lustily,  to  run,  to  leap, 
to  wrestle,  to  swim,  to  dance  comely,  to  sing  and  play  on  instruments  cun- 
ningly, to  hawk,  to  hunt,  to  play  at  tennis,  and  all  pastimes  generally  which  be 
joined  with  labor  used  in  open  place,  and  on  tlie  daylight,  containing  eitlier 
some  fit  exercise  for  war,  or  some  pleasant  pastime  for  peace,  be  not  only 
comely  and  decent,  but  also  very  necessary  for  a  courtly  gentlemen  to  use." 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  joining  learning  with  comely  exercises,  he  highly 
recommends  the  work  of  Conto  Baldesar  Gastiglione,  entitled  "  II  Cortigianto," 
(the  Courtier,)  as  excellently  translated  into  English  by  Sir  Thomas  Hobby, 
*  which  book,"  says  he,  "advisedly  read  and  diligently  followed  but  one  year 
at  home  m  England,  would  do  a  young  gentleman  more  good,  I  wiss,  than  three 
years  travel  abroad  spent  in  Italy."  "But  the  English  court,"  he  adds,  "haa 
never  lacked  many  fine  examples  for  young  gentlemen  to  follow."  Among 
these  he  mentions  the  late  ELing  Edward,  "  and  in  the  second  degree,  two  nobis 
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primrosee  of  nobilitj,  the  joung  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Lord  Heniy  Malavers,'* 
who,  he  says,  "  were  two  such  examples  to  the  court  for  leammg,  as  our  time 
may  rather  wish  than  look  for  again."  At  St  John*s  CoUoge,  Cambridge,  also, 
he  commemorates  Sir  John  Gheke  and  Dr.  Bedmayn  as  having,  in  his  time, 
done  more  by  their  example  than  the  good  statutes  of  the  college  themselves 
did  '*to  breed  up  learned  men,  of  whom  there  were  so  many,"  says  he,  "in 
that  one  College  of  St  John's,  at  one  time,  as  I  believe  the  whole  University 
of  Lovain,  in  many  years,  was  never  able  to  afford." 

He  then  proceeds:  "Present  examples  of  this  present  time  I  list  not  to 
touch ;  yet  there  is  one  example  for  all  the  gentlemen  of  this  court  to  follow, 
that  may  well  satisfy  them,  or  nothing  will  serve  them,  nor  no  example  move 
tliem  to  goodness  and  learning. 

"  It  is  your  shame  (I  speak  to  you  all,  you  young  gentlemen  of  England,) 
tliat  one  maid  should  go  beyond  you  all  in  excellency  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge  of  divers  tongues.  Point  forth  six  of  the  best  given  gentlemen  of  this 
court,  and  all  they  together  show  not  so  much  good  will,  spend  not  so  much 
time,  bestow  not  so  many  hours  daily,  orderly,  and  constantly,  for  the  increase 
of  learning  and  knowledge,  as  doth  the  Queen's  Majesty  herself  Yea  I  believe, 
tliat  beside  her  perfect  readiness  in  Latin,  Italian,  ITrench  and*  Spanish,  she 
readelh  here  now  at  Windsor  more  Greek  every  day  than  some  prebendary  of 
tliis  church  doth  read  Latin  in  a  whole  week.  And  that  which  is  most  praise- 
worthy of  all,  within  the  walls  of  her  privy  chamber,  she  hath  obtained  that 
excellency  of  learning  to  understand,  speak,  and  write  both  wittily  with  head 
and  fbir  with  hand,  as  scarce  one  or  two  rare  wits  in  both  the  Universities  have 
in  many  years  reached  unto.  Amongst  all  the  benefits  that  Grod  hath  blessed 
me  withal,  next  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  true  rehgion,  I  count  this  the 
greatest,  that  it  pleased  God  to  call  me  to  be  one  poor  minister  in  setting  for- 
ward these  excellent  gifts  of  learning  in  this  most  excellent  Prince ;  whose  only 
example,  if  the  rest  of  our  nobility  would  follow,  then  might  England  be,  for 
learning  and  wisdom  in  nobility,  a  epectaclo  to  all  the  world  beside.  But  see 
the  mishap  of  men ;  the  best  examples  have  never  such  force  to  move  to  any 
goodness,  as  the  bad,  vain,  light,  and  fond  have  to  all  illness." 

"Take  heed,  therefore,  ye  great  ones  in  the  Court,  yea  though  ye  be  the 
greatest  of  all,  take  heed  what  ye  do,  take  heed  how  ye  hve,  for  as  you  great 
ones  use  to  do,  so  all  mean  men  love  to  do.  You  be  indeed  makers,  or  marrers 
of  all  men's  manners  within  the  realm." 

Returning  from  this  digression,  the  author  states  the  sum  of  what  he  has 
hitherto  delivered  to  be,  "  that  from  seven  year  old  to  seventeen,  love  is  the 
best  allurement  to  learning;  from  seventeen  to  seven-and-twenty,  that  wise 
men  should  carefully  see  the  steps  of  youth  surely  staid  by  good  order,  in  tliat 
most  sUppery  time,  and  specially  in  the  court;"  and  he  then  proceeds  as 
follows : — 

"Sir  Richard  Sackville,  that  worthy  gentleman  of  worthy  memory,  as  I  said 
in  the  beginning,  in  the  Queen's  privy  chamber  at  Windsor,  after  he  had  tiilked 
with  me  for  the  right  choice  of  good  wit  in  a  child  for  learning;  and  of  the  true 
difference  betwixt  quick  and  hard  wits ;  of  alluring  young  children  by  gentle- 
ness to  love  learning ;  and  of  the  special  care  that  was  to  be  had  to  keep  young 
men  from  licentious  living ;  ho  was  most  earnest  with  me  to  have  me  say  my 
mind  also  what  I  thought  concerning  the  £incy  that  many  young  gentlemen  of 
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England  have  to  travel  abroad,  and  namely  to  lead  a  long  life  in  Italy.  His 
request,  both  for  hia  authority  and  good  will  toward  me,  was  a  sufficient  com- 
mandment unto  me  to  satisfy  his  pleai«ure  with  uttering  plainly  my  opinion  in 
that  matter.  *  Sir,'  quoth  I,  *  I  take  going  thither,  and  living  there,  for  a  young 
gentleman,  that  doth  not  go  under  the  keep  and  guard  of  such  a  man  as  both 
by  wisdom  can,  and  authority  dare  role  him,  to  be  marvellous  dangerous."  *  * 
**Bat  to  my  matter;  as  I  began  plainly  and  simply  with  my  young  scholar, 
so  will  I  not  leave  him,  God  willing,  until  I  liave  brought  him  a  perfect  scholar 
out  of  the  school,  and  placed  him  in  the  University,  to  become  a  fit  student  for 
logic,  and  rhetoric,  and  so  after  to  physic,  law,  or  divinity,  as  aptness  of  nature, 
advice  of  friends,  and  God's  disposition  shall  lead  him/' 

II.   THE  REAPT   WAY  TO  THE  LATIN  TONGUE. 

"We  shall  commence  an  abstract  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Schoolmaster,  by 
introducing  the  opening  passages  of  the  First,  which  were  omitted  in  their 
place,  as  belonging  more  appropriately  to  the  subject  matter  of  this : 

"  After  the  d/ild  liath  learned  perfectly  the  eight  parts  of  ppeech,  let  him 
then  learn  the  right  joining  together  of  substantives  with  adjectives,  the  noun 
with  the  verb,  the  relative  with  the  antecedent.  And  in  learning  farther  his 
sjnitaxis,  by  mine  advice  he  shall  not  use  the  common  order  in  common  schools 
for  making  of  Latins,  whereby  the  child  commonly  leamoth,  first,  an  evil  choice 
of  words  (and  *  right  choice  of  words,*  saith  C»sar,  *  is  the  foundation  of  elo- 
quence,') then  a  wrong  placing  of  words,  and,  lastly,  an  ill  framing  of  the 
sentence,  with  a  perverse  judgment  both  of  words  and  sentences.  These  faults, 
taking  once  root  in  youth,  be  never,  or  hardly  plucked  away  in  age.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  one  thing  that  hath  more  either  dulled  the  wits  or  taken  away  the 
will  of  children  from  learning,  than  the  care  they  have  to  satisfy  their  masters 
in  making  of  Latina 

For  the  scholar  is  commonly  beat  for  the  making,  when  the  master  were 
more  worthy  to  be  beat  for  the  mending,  or  rather  marring  of  the  same,  the 
master  many  times  being  as  ignorant  as  the  child  what  to  say  properly  and  fitly 
to  the  matter. 

Two  schoolmasters  have  set  forth  in  prints  either  of  them,  a  book  of  such 
kind  of  Latins,  Horman  and  Whittington.  A  child  shall  leam  of  the  better  of 
them  that  wliich,  another  day,  if  he  be  wise  and  come  to  judgment,  he  must  be 
fain  to  unlearn  again. 

There  is  a  way  touched  in  the  first  book  of  Cicero  de  Oratore,  which  wisely 
brought  into  schools,  truly  taught,  and  constantly  used,  would  not  only  take 
wholly  away  this  butcherly  fear  in  making  of  Latins,  but  would  also  with  ease 
and  pleasure,  and  in  short  time,  as  I  know  by  good  experience,  work  a  tnle 
choice  and  placing  of  words,  a  right  ordering  of  sentences,  an  easy  under- 
standing of  the  tongue,  a  readiness  to  speak,  a  facility  to  write,  a  true  judgment 
both  of  his  own  and  other  men's  doings,  what  tongue  soever  he  doth  use. 

The  way  is  this:  After  the  three  concordances  learned,  as  I  touched  before, 
let  the  master  read  unto  him  the  Epistles  of  Cicero,  gathered  together  and 
chosen  out  by  Sturmius  for  the  capacity  of  diildren. 

First,  let  him  teach  the  child  cheerfuily  and  plainly  the  cause  and  matter  of 
the  Letter :  then  let  him  construe  it  into  English,  so  oft  as  the  child  may  easily 
carr}'  away  the  understanding  of  it ;  lastly,  parse  it  over  jKjrfectly.  Tliis  done 
thus  let  the  child,  by  and  by,  both  construe  and  parse  it  over  again ;  so  that  it 
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may  appear  that  the  child  doubteth  In  nothing  that  his  master  taught  him 
before.  After  this,  the  child  must  take  a  paper  book,  and  sitting  in  some  place 
where  no  man  shall  prompt  him,  by  himself)  let  him  translate  into  English  his 
former  lesson.  Then,  showing  it  to  his  master,  let  the  master  take  fVom  him 
his  Latin  book,  and  pausing  an  hour  at  least,  then  let  the  child  translate  his  own 
English  into  Latin  again  in  another  paper  book.  When  the  child  bringeth  it 
turned  into  Latin,  the  master  must  compare  it  with  TuUy^s  book,  and  lay  them 
both  together;  and  where  the  child  doth  well,  either  in  choosing  or  true, 
placing  TuUy's  words,  let  the  master  praise  him.  and  say,  '  Here  you  do  well ;' 
for  I  assure  you  there  is  no  such  whetstone  to  sharpen  a  good  wit,  and  en- 
courage a  will  to  learning,  as  is  praise. 

But  if  the  child  miss,  either  in  forgetting  a  word,  or  in  changring  a  good  with 
a  worse,  or  misordering  the  sentence,  I  would  not  have  the  master  either  frown, 
or  chide  with  him,  if  the  child  hath  done  his  diligence  and  used  no  truantship 
therein ;  for  I  know  by  good  experience,  that  a  child  shall  take  more  profit  of 
two  faults  gently  warned  o^  than  of  four  things  rightly  hit ;  for  then  the  master 
shall  have  good  occasion  to  say  unto  him,  '.Tully  would  have  used  such  a  word, 
iiot  this ;  Tully  would  have  placed  this  word  here,  not  there :  would  have  used 
this  case,  this  number,  this  person,  this  degree,  this  gender;  he  would  have 
used  this  mood,  this  tense,  this  simple  rather  than  this  compound ;  this  adverb 
here,  not  there ;  he  would  have  ended  the  sentence  with  this  verb,  not  with 
that  noun  or  participle,'  Ac 

In  these  few  lines  I  have  wrapped  up  the  most  tedious  part  of  grammar,  and 
also  the  ground  of  almost  all  the  rules  that  are  so  busily  taught  by  the  master, 
^d  so  hardly  learned  by  the  scholar  in  all  common  schools,  which  after  this 
sort  the  master  shall  teach  without  all  error,  and  the  scholar  shall  learn  without 
great  pain;  the  master  being  led  by  so  sure  a  guide,  and  the  scholar  being 
brought  into  so  plain  and  easy  a  way.  And  therefore>we  do  not  contemn  rules, 
but  we  gladly  teach  rules,  and  teach  them  more  plainly,  sensibly,  and  orderly 
than  they  be  commonly  taught  in  common  schools.  For  when  the  master  shall 
compare  Tully's  book  with  the  scholar's  translation,  let  the  master  at  the  first 
lead  and  teach  his  scholar  to  join  the  rules  of  his  grammar  book  with  the  ex- 
amples of  his  present  lesson,  until  the  scholar  by  himself  be  able  to  fetch  out 
of  his  grammar  every  rule  for  every  example,  so  as  the  grammar  book  be  ever 
in  the  scholar's  hand,  and  also  used  of  him  as  a  dictionary  for  every  present 
use.  This  is  a  hvely  and  perfect  way  of  teaching  of  rules ;  where  the  common 
way  used  in  common  schools,  to  read  the  grammar  alone  by  itself,  is  tedious  for 
the  master,  hard  for  the  scholar,  cold  and  uncomfortable  for  them  both. 

Let  your  scholar  be  never  afVaid  to  ask  you  any  doubt,  but  use  discreetly  the 
best  allurements  you  can  to  encourage  him  to  the  same,  lest  his  overmuch 
fearing  of  you  drive  him  to  seek  some  misorderly  shift,  as  to  seek  to  be  helped 
by  some  other  book,  or  to  be  prompted  by  some  other  scholar,  and  so  go  about 
to  beguile  you  much,  and  himself  more. 

With  this  way  of  good  understanding  the  matter,  plain  construing,  diligent 
parsing,  daily  translating,  cheerful  admonishing,  and  heedful  amending  of  faults, 
never  leaving  behind  just  praise  for  well  doing,  I  would  have  the  scholar 
brought  up  withal,  till  he  had  read  and  translated  over  the  first  book  of  Epistles 
chosen  out  by  Sturmius,  with  a  good  piece  of  a  comedy  of  Terence  also. 

All  this  while,  by  mine  advice,  the  child  shall  use  to  speak  no  Latin ;  for,  as 
CSoero  saitb  in  like  matter,  with  like  words,  Loqiiendo^  Tnali  loqui  discurU;  and 
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that  excellent  learned  man  G.  BucUeus,  in  his  Greek  commentaries,  sore  com- 
plaineth,  that  when  he  began  to  learn  the  Latin  tongue,  use  of  speaking  Latin 
at  the  table  and  elsewhere  unadvisedly  did  bring  him  to  such  an  evil  choice  of 
words,  to  such  a  crooked  framing  of  sentences,  that  no  one  thing  did  hurt  or 
hinder  him  more  all  the  days  of  his  life  afterwards,  both  for  readiness  in  speak- 
ing, and  also  good  judgment  in  writing/' 

Upon  the  subject  of  speaking  Latin,  the  author  admits  that  if  children  could 
be  brought  up  in  a  house  or  a  school  in  which  the  Xjatin  tongue  was  properly 
and  perfectly  spoken,  then  the  daily  use  of  speaking  would  be  the  best  and 
readiest  way  to  learn,  the  language.  But  in  the  best  schools  in  Eng- 
land he  contends  that  no  such  constant  propriety  of  expression  was  to  be 
heard.  If  the  object  therefore  be  that  the  scholar  shall  learn  not  only  to  speak 
Latin,  but  to  speak  it  well,  our  author's  opinion  is  that  he  will  best  acquire  this 
feculty  by  use  of  writing. 

After  some  time  when  the  scholar  is  found  to  perform  this  first  kind  of  exer- 
cise with  increasing  ease  and  correctness,  he  must  have  longer  lessons  to  translate, 
and  must  also  be  introduced  to  the  second  stage  in  the  order  of  teaching;  that 
is  to  say,  he  is  to  be  taught  to  know  and  distinguish,  both  in  nouns  and  verbs, 
what  is  proprium  (literal,)  and  what  is  translaium  (metaphorical;)  wliat 
gynonymum  (synonymous,)  what  diversum  (differing  in  signification  in  certain 
respects;)  which  words  are  coniraria  (opposite  in  signification  to  each  other,) 
and  which  are  the  most  remarkable  phrases  or  idiomatic  expressions,  through- 
out the  whole  passage  which  forms  his  lesson.  For  this  purpose  he  must  have 
a  third  paper  book ;  in  which  after  he  has  done  his  double  translation  he  must 
write  out  and  arrange  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  lesson  under  each  of  the^ 
heads.  Should  the  passage  contain  nothing  certain  of  them,  he  ought  still  to 
enter  the  head  or  title :  thus,  diversa  nulla  (no  words  differing  in  signification ;) 
corUraria  ntdla  (no  words  of  opposite  signification,)  &c. 

"  This  diligent  translating,"  says  the  author,  "joined  with  this  heedful  mark- 
ing in  the  foresaid  Epistles,  and  afterward  in  some  plain  Oration  of  Tully,  as 
Pro  L^e  ManUid,  Pro  Archia  Poeta,  or  in  those  three  Ad  C.  Casarem  (lie  means 
those  three  lA^ramonly  entitled  Pro  Q.  Ligario,  Pro  Rege  Dejotaro,  and  Pro  M. 
Marcello,)  shall  work  such  a  right  choice  of  words,  so  strait  a  framing  of  sen- 
tences, such  a  true  judgment,  both  to  write  skillf\illy  and  speak  wittily,  as  wise 
men  shall  both  praise  and  marvel  at." 

The  author  in  the  Second  Book  proceeds  with  the  subject  as  follows: — 

"  After  that  your  scholar,  as  I  said  before,  shall  come  in  deed,  first  to  a  ready 
perfectness  in  translating,  then  to  a  ripe  and  skillful  choice  in  marking  out  his 
six  points;  as — 1.  Proprium;  2.  Translatum;  3.  Synonymum;  4.  CJontrarium; 
5.  Diversum ;  6.  Phrases ;  then  take  this  order  with  him :  read  daily  unto  him 
some  book  of  Tully;  as  the  Third  Book  of  Epistles,  chosen  out  by  Sturmius;  de 
AmicUia  de  Senectute,  or  that  excellent  Epistle,  containing  almost  the  whole 
First  Book,  ad  Q.  Fratrem;  some  comedy  of  Terence,  or  Plautus.  But  in 
Plautus,  skillful  choice  must  be  used  by  the  master,  to  train  his  scholar  to  a 
judgment  in  cutting  out  perfectly  over  old  and  improper  words.  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries are  to  be  read  with  all  curiosity,  wherein  especially  (without  all  ex- 
ception to  be  made  either  by  friend  or  foe)  is  seen  the  unspotted  propriety  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  even  when  it  was,  as  the  Grecians  say,  in  dKftii,  that  is,  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  all  perfectness ;  or  some  orations  of  T.  Livius,  such  as  be  both 
longest  and  plainest. 
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These  books  I  woald  have  him  read  dow  a  good  deal  at  every  lecture ;  for  he 
shall  not  now  use  daily  translation,  but  only  construe  again,  and  parse,  where 
ye  suspect  is  any  need :  yet  let  him  not  omit  in  these  books  his  former  exercise, 
in  marking  diligently,  and  writing  orderly  out  his  six  points ;  and  for  translating, 
use  you  yourself  every  second  or  third  day,  to  choose  out  some  Kpistle  ad  AUi' 
cum,  some  notable  common-place  out  of  his  Orations,  or  some  other  part  of 
Tully,  by  your  discretion,  which  your  scholar  may  not  know  where  to  find ;  and 
translate  it  you  yourself  into  plain  natural  English,  and  then  give  it  him  to 
translate  into  Latin  again,  allowing  him  good  space  and  time  to  do  it  both  with 
diligent  heed  and  good  advisement. 

Here  his  wit  shall  be  new  set  on  work ;  his  judgment  for  right  clioice  truly 
tried ;  his  memory  for  sure  retaining  better  exercised,  than  by  learning  anjrthing 
without  the  book ;  and  here,  how  much  he  hath  profited  shall  plainly  appear. 
When  he  bringeth  it  translated  unto  you,  bring  you  forth  the  place  of  Tully ; 
lay  them  together,  compare  the  one  with  the  other;  conmiend  hie  good  choice, 
and  right  placing  of  words ;  show  his  faults  gently,  but  blame  them  not  over- 
sharply ;  for  of  such  missings,  gently  admonished  of,  proceedcth  glad  and  good 
heed-taking;  of  good  heed-taking,  springeth  chiefiy  knowledge,  which  eSier 
groweth  to  perfectness,  if  this  order  be  diligently  used  by  the  scholar,  and 
gently  handled  by  the  master.  For  here  shall  all  the  hard  points  of  grammar 
both  easily  and  surely  be  learned  up,  which  scholars  in  common  schools,  by  mak- 
ing of  Latins,  be  groping  at  with  care  and  fear,  and  yet  in  many  years  they 
scarce  can  reach  unto  them.    ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

When  by  this  diligent  and  speedy  reading  over  those  forenamed  good  books 
of  Tully,  Terence,  Csesar,  and  Livy,  and  by  this  second  kind  of  translating  out 
of  your  Englisli,  time  shall  breed  skill,  and  use  shall  bring  perfection :  then  ye 
may  try,  if  ye  will,  your  scholar  with  the  third  kind  of  translation,  although  the 
two  first  ways,  by  mme  opinion,  be  not  only  sufficient  of  tiiemselves,  but  also 
surer,  both  for  the  master's  teaching  and  scholar's  learning,  than  this  third  way 
is,  which  is  thus : — 

Write  you  in  English  some  letter,  as  it  were  fh>m  hun  to  his  father,  or  to  some 
other  fi-iend,  naturally,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  child ;  or  some  tale, 
or  fable,  or  plain  narration,  according  as  Aphthouius*  beginneth  his  exercises  of 
learning :  and  let  him  translate  into  Latin  again,  abiding  in  such  place  where  no 
other  scholar  may  prompt  him.  But  yet,  use  you  yourself  such  discretion  for 
choice  therein,  as  the  matter  may  be  witliin  the  compass,  both  for  words  and 
sentences,  of  his  former  learning  and  reading.  And  now  take  heed,  lest  your 
scholar  do  not  better  in  some  point  than  you  yourself^  except  ye  have  been 
diligently  exercised  in  these  kinds  of  translating  before. 

I  had  once  a  proof  hereof)  tried  by  good  experience,  by  a  dear  friend  of  mine, 
when  I  came  first  firom  Cambridge  to  serve  the  Queen  s  Majesty,  then  Lady 
Elizabeth,  lying  at  worthy  Sir  Antony  Denny's,  m  Cheston.  John  Whitney,  a 
young  gentleman,  was  my  bed-fellow,  who  willing  by  good  nature,  and  provoked 
by  mine  advice,  began  to  learn  the  Latin  tongue,  afler  the  order  declared  in  this 
book.  We  began  afler  Christmas;  I  read  unto  him  Tully  dc  Amicitid^  which  he 
did  every  day  twice  translate  out  of  Latin  into  English,  and  out  of  English  into 

*  This  book  of  Aphthonius,  now  forgotten,  was  once  in  frreat  vogue  in  our  school:!  and  on 
the  continent.  Among  the  Wn  of  bookn  in  Bandwich  Bclmol  box  or  library  (Temp.  Eliz.  Reg.) 
wa«a  copy  of  Aphlhooiuc    There  ia  a  short  notice  of  Aphthonius  in  the  Penny  Cyclopedia. 
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Latin  again.  About  SL  Lawrenoe  tide,  alter,  to  prove  how  he  profited,  I  did 
choose  out  Torquatus'  talk  de  Amicitid^  in  the  latter  end  of  the  first  book  de 
FinibuSj  becaiise  that  place  was  the  same  in  the  matter,  like  in  words  and 
phrases,  nigh  to  the  form  and  fashion  of  sentences,  as  he  had  learned  belbre  in 
de  Amicitia.  I  did  translate  it  myself  into  plain  English,  and  gave  it  him  to 
turn  into  Latin,  which  he  did  so  choicely,  so  orderly,  so  without  any  great  miss 
in  the  hardest  points  of  grammar,  that  bome  in  seven  year  in  grammar  schoolSi 
yea,  and  some  in  tiie  University  too,  can  not  do  half  so  welL" 

The  author  next  discusses  **  the  six  ways  appointed  by  the  best  learned  men 
for  the  learning  of  tongues  and  increase  of  eloquence,  as  1.  TransUuHon;  2, 
Faraphrase;  3.  Mttaphrasis;  4.  Epitome;  6.  Jmitation." 

I.  '*  Translation,  is  easy  in  the  beginning  for  the  scholar,  and  bringeth  also 
much  learning  and  great  judgment  to  the  master.  It  is  most  common  and  most 
commendable  of  all  other  exercises  for  youth :  most  common ;  for  all  your  con- 
structions in  grammar  schools  be  nothing  else  but  translations.  But  because 
they  be  not  double  translations,  as  I  do  require,  they  bring  forth  but  simple  and 
single  commodity ;  and  because  also  they  lack  tlie  daily  use  of  writing  which  is 
the  only  thing  that  broedeth  deep  root,  both  in  the  wit  for  good  understanding, 
and  in  the  memory  tor  sure  keeping  of  all  that  is  learned.'* 

Ascham  justifies  his  views  on  the  subject  by  citing  the  opinions  of  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  and  PliDy,  and  thus  concludes : — 

*'  And  by  these  authorities  and  reasons  am  I  moved  to  think  this  way  of 
double  translating,  either  only,  or  chiefiy,  to  be  fittest  for  the  speedy  and  perfect 
attaining  of  any  tongue.  And  for  speedy  attaining,  1  durst  venture  a  good 
wager,  if  a  scholar  in  whom  is  aptness,  love,  dihgeuce,  and  constancy,  would  but 
translate  after  this  sort  one  little  book  in  Tully  (as  de  ScnectutCj  with  two  Epis- 
tles, the  firdt  ad  Q.  Frairein^  the  otlier  ad  LerUtUuni  the  last  save  one  in  the  First 
Book,)  that  scholar,  I  say,  should  come  to  a  better  knowledge  in  the  Latin 
tongue  than  tiio  most  part  do  that  spend  four  or  five  years  in  tossing  all  the  rules 
of  grammar  in  common  schools.  Indued,  this  one  Book  with  these  two  £pis* 
ties,  is  not  sufficient  to  afibrd  all  Latin  words  (wliicii  is  not  necessary  for  a  young 
scholar  to  know,)  but  it  is  able  to  furnish  him  fully,  for  all  points  of  grammar, 
with  the  right  placing,  ordering,  and  use  of  words,  in  all  kind  of  matter.  And 
why  not?  i'or  it  is  read,  that  I>ion  Pruswua,*  that  wise  philosopher  and  excel- 
lent orator  of  all  his  time,  did  come  to  the  great  learning  and  utterance  that  was 
in  him,  by  reading  and  following  only  two  books,  Phajdon  Platonis,  and  Demos- 
thenes' most  notable  Oration  Ilepi  IlapairpcffjSciar- 

And  a  better  and  nearer  example  herein  may  be  our  most  noble  Qui  en  Eliza- 
beth, who  never  took  yet  Greek  nor  Latin  grammar  in  her  hand,  alter  the  first 
declining  of  a  noun  and  a  verb ;  but  only  by  tills  double  translating  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Isocratcs  daily,  without  missing,  every  forenoon,  and  likewise  some 
part  of  Tully  every  afternoon,  for  the  space  of  a  year  or  two,  hath  attained  to 
such  a  perfect  understanding  in  both  the  tongues,  and  to  such  a  ready  utterance 
of  the  Latin,  and  that  with  a  judgment,  as  they  be  few  in  number  in  both  the 
Universities,  or  elsewhere  in  England,  that  be  in  both  tongues  comparable  with 
her  Majesty." 

II.  Paraphrasis  is  defined  as  being  "not  only  to  express  at  large  with  more 
words,  but  to  shine  and  contend  to  translate  the  best  Latin  authors  into  other 

*  Tbat  it,  Chryiostom,  whose  Mine  wu  Dion,  and  who  was  a  native  of  Pnisa  in  Bitbvoia. 
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Latin  words,  as  many,  or  thereabout."  This  method  Ascham  decidedlj  con- 
demns as  a  school  exercise,  on  the  same  pounds  on  which  it  is  disapproved  of 
by  Cicero  and  the  younger  Pliny,  the  latter  of  whom  in  one  his  Epistles  calls  it 
audax  conUntio^  an  audacious  contention.  "It  is  a  bold  comparison,  indeed," 
says  our  author,  "  to  think  to  say  better  than  that  is  best  Such  turning  of  the 
best  into  worse,  is  much  like  the  turning  of  good  wine,  out  of  a  fair  sweet 
flagon  of  silver,  into  a  foul  musty  bottle  of  leather ;  or  to  turn  pure  gold  and 
silver  into  foul  brass  and  copper. 

Paraphrasis,  therefore,  by  mine  opinion,  is  not  meet  for  grammar  schools,  nor 
yet  very  fit  for  young  men  in  the  University,  until  study  and  time  have  bred  in 
them  perfect  learning  and  steadfast  judgment." 

in.  Metaphrasis.  *'  This  kind  of  exercise,"  says  Aschara,  "  is  all  one  with  para- 
phrasis, save  it  is  out  of  verse  either  into  prose,  or  into  some  otiicr  kind  of 
meter;  or  else  out  of  prose  into  verse,  which  was  Socrates's  exercise  and 
pastime,  as  Plato  reporteth,  when  he  was  in  prison,  to  translate  .^sop^s  fables 
into  verse.  Quintilian  doth  greatly  praise  also  this  exercise ;  but  because  Tully 
doth  disallow  it  in  young  men,  by  mine  opinion  it  were  not  well  to  use  it  in 
grammar  schools,  even  for  the  self-same  causes  that  he  recited  against 
paraphrasis." 

IV.  "  Epitome  is  good  privately  for  himself  that  doth  work  it,  but  ill  commonly 
for  all  others  that  use  other  men's  labor  therein.  A  silly  poor  kind  of  study,  not 
unlike  to  the  doing  of  those  poor  folk  which  neither  till,  nor  sow,  nor  reap 
themselves,  but  glean  by  stealth  upon  other  men's  ground.  Such  have  empty 
bams  for  dear  years." 

"I  do  wish,"  he  afterwards  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  common  books  of  ex- 
ercises used  at  schools,  "  that  all  rules  for  young  scholars  were  shorter  than  they 
be.  For  without  doubt,  Grammatica  itself  is  sooner  and  surer  learned  by  ex- 
amples of  good  authors  than  by  the  naked  rules  of  grammarians.  Epitome 
hurteth  more  in  the  universities  and  study  of  philosophy,  but  most  of  all  iu 
divinity  itself" 

He  acknowledges,  however,  that  "  books  of  common  places  bo  very  necessary 
to  induce  a  man  into  an  orderly  general  knowledge,  how  to  refer  orderly 
all  that  he  readeth  ad  ceria  rtrum  capita  (to  certain  heads,)  and  not  wander  in 
study.'* 

"  Epitome  is  most  necessary  of  all  in  a  man's  own  writing,  as  we  learn  of  that 
noble  poet  Virgil,  who,  if  Donatus  say  true,  in  writing  that  perfect  work  of  the 
Greorgics,  used  daily,  when  he  had  written  forty  or  fifty  verses,  not  to  cease  cutting, 
paring,  and  polishing  of  them,  till  he  had  brought  them  to  the  number  of  ten  or 
twelve. 

And  this  exercise  is  not  more  needfully  done  in  a  great  work  than  wisely 
don^ln  our  common  daily  writing,  either  of  letter  or  other  thing  else;  that  is 
to  say,  to  peruse  diligently,  and  see  and  spy  wisely,  what  is  always  more  than 
needeth.  For  twenty  to  one  offend  more  in  writing  too  much  than  too  little ; 
even  as  twenty  to  one  fall  into  sickness  rather  by  over  much  fullness  than  by 
any  lack  or  emptiness.     ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

And  of  all  other  men,  even  those  that  have  the  inventivest  heads  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  roundest  tongues  in  all  matters  and  places  (except  they  learn  and  use 
this  good  lesson  of  epitome,)  commit  commonly  greater  faults  than  dull,  staying, 
fileut  men  do.     For  quick  inventors,  and  fair  ready  speakers,  being  boldened 
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with  their  present  ability  to  say  more,  and  perchance  better  too,  at  the  sudden 
for  that  present  than  any  others  can  do,  use  less  help  of  diligence  and  study 
than  they  ought  to  do,  and  so  have  in  them  commonly  less  learning  and  weaker 
judgment  for  all  deep  considerations  than  some  duller  heads  and  slower  tongues 
have. 

And  therefore  ready  speakers  generally  be  not  the  best,  plainest,  and  wisest 
writers,  nor  yet  the  deepest  judgers  in  weighty  affairs ;  because  they  do  not 
tarry  to  weigh  and  judge  all  things  as  they  should,  but  having  their  heads  over 
full  of  matter,  be  hke  pens  over  full  of  ink,  which  will  sooner  blot  than  make  any 
fair  letter  at  all.  Time  was.  when  I  had  experience  of  two  ambassadors  in  one 
place,  the  one  of  a  hot  head  to  invent,  and  of  a  hasty  hand  to  write ;  the  other 
cold  and  staid  in  both ;  but  what  difference  of  their  doings  was  made  by  wise 
men  is  not  unknown  to  some  persons.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Stephen 
Gardiner,  had  a  quick  head  and  a  ready  tongue,  and  yet  was  not  the  best  writer 
in  England.  Cicero  in  Brutus  doth  wisely  note  the  same  in  Serg.  Galba  and  Q. 
Hortcnsius,  who  wore  both  hot,  lusty,  and  plain  speakers,  but  cold,  loose,  and 
rough  writers.  And  Tully  telleth  the  cause  why,  saying,  when  they  spoke, 
tlieir  tongue  was  naturally  carried  with  full  tide  and  wind  of  their  wit ;  when 
they  wrote,  their  head  was  solitary,  dull,  and  calm;  and  so  thiir  style  was  blunt 
and  their  writing  cold."  The  author  then  quotes  a  remark  from  Cicero,  to  tlie 
effect,  that  the  fault  in  question  is  one  by  which  men  of  much  natural  ability, 
but  insufficiently  instructed,  are  often  found  to  be  characterized.  **  And  there- 
fore," he  concludes,  "all  quick  inventors  and  ready  fair  speakers  must  be  careful 
that,  to  their  goodness  of  nature,  they  add  also  in  any  wise  study,  labor,  leisure, 
learning,  and  judgment,  and  then  tliey  shall  indeed  pass  all  c>ther  (as  I  know 
some  do  in  whom  all  those  qualities  are  fully  planted. )  or  else  if  they  grive  over 
much  to  their  wit,  and  over  little  to  their  labor  and  learning,  they  will  soonest 
overreach  in  tiilk,  and  farthest  come  behind  in  writing,  whatsoever  they  take  in 
hand.    The  method  of  epitome  is  most  necessary  for  such  kind  of  men." 

V.  Imitation  Ascbam  defines  to  be  "  a  faculty  to  express  hvely  and  perfectly 
that  example  which  you  go  about  to  follow."  "All  languages,"  he  continues, 
"  both  learned,  and  mother  tongues,  be  gotten,  and  gotten  solely,  by  unitation. 
For  as  ye  use  to  hear,  so  ye  learn  to  speak ;  if  ye  hear  no  other,  ye  speak  not 
yourself;  and  whom  ye  only  hear,  of  them  ye  only  learn. 

And  therefore  if  ye  would  speak  as  the  best  and  wisest  do,  ye  must  be  con- 
versant where  the  best  and  wisest  are;  but  if  you  be  bom  or  brought  up  in  a 
rude  country,  ye  shall  not  choose  but  speak  rudely.  The  mdest  man  of  all 
knoweth  this  to  be  true. 

Yet  nevertheless,  the  rudeness  of  common  and  mother  tongues  is  no  bar  for 
wise  speaking.  For  in  the  rudest  country,  and  most  barbarous  mother  language, 
many  be  found  that  can  speak  very  wisely ;  but  in  the  Greek  and  liatin  tongues, 
the  two  only  learned  tongues,  which  be  kept  not  in  common  talk,  but  in  private 
books,  we  find  always  wisdom  and  eloquence,  good  matter  and  good  utterance, 
never  or  seldom  asunder.  For  all  such  authors,  as  be  fullest  of  good  matter  and 
right  judgment  in  doctrine,  be  likewise  always  roost  proper  in  words,  most  apt 
in  sentence,  most  plain  and  pure  in  uttering  the  same." 

Al^  examining  what  has  been  stiid  upon  the  subject  of  imitation  by  various 
writers,  ancient  and  modern,  he  advises  "a  good  student  to  journey  through 
all  authors,"  but  to  dwell  only,  "after  God's  Holy  Bible,  with  Tully  iu  Latin, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Zenophon,  Isocrates,  and  Demosthenes  in  Greek."  ^ 
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[From  a  Prize  Essay  by  Edward  Campbell  Tainsh.] 

Numerous  and  complicated  as  are  the  forms  that  misery  and  crime 
assume  when  arrived  at  full  maturity,  they  are  comparatively  simple 
in  their  beginnings,  and  arise  from  causes  not  difficult  to  be  traced  by 
the  careful  observer.  How  far  they  act  upon  each  other — to  what 
extent  misery,  while  the  offspring  of  crime,  may  also  reproduce  it, — 
though  interesting  in  the  extreme,  it  is  not  our  province  to  inquire. 
But  what  are  the  causes  of  both  it  is  essential  to  know,  before  we  can 
hope  successfully  to  apply  the  remedies. 

We  cjm  not  do  better  than  take  a  look  into  real  life,  and  endeavor 
80  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  misery  and  crime.  Some  one  of  the 
wretched  courts,  so  abundant  in  our  towns,  will  supply  us  with  facts 
ready  prepared  for  our  inspection. 

Enter  the  first  house,  one  room  of  it — you  will  not  soon  forget  its 
close  atmosphere  (and  indeed  that  of  the  whole  house.)  The  furni- 
ture, what  there  is,  is  dilapidated  and  dirty ;  the  floor  bare,  the  children 
are  in  rags,  and  moaning  with  hunger.  In  one  comer  is  a  sick  child 
lying  on  a  heap  of  rags,  pale  and  wretched.  The  mother  is  out,  earn- 
ing the  shilling  for  which  the  miserable  children  are  impatiently  wait- 
ing to  supply  them  with  food.  Sitting  over  the  fire  is  the  father.  He 
is  ill,  surely  ?  No !  Why  at  home  then  ?  Wliere  else  should  he  be! 
But  why  not  at  work  ?  He  has  none  to  do.  How  long  has  this  been 
the  case  ?  Several  weeks.  Why  did  he  leave  his  last  employment  ? 
Well,  he  happened  to  be  late  once  or  twice,  and  when  the  slack  time 
came  he  was  turned  off*  first.  But  why  not  looking  for  more  ?  He 
did  look  till  he  was  tired,  and  found  none ;  at  least,  he  had  one  job, 
but  it  was  so  far  to  go,  and  the  hours  were  so  long,  that  he  gave  it  up. 
That  will  do.  You  need  not  question  any  farther,  the  man  is  tcMe,  and 
this  scene  of  misery  is  explained. 

Go  on  to  the  next  house.  But  stop ;  wait  till  midnight,  then  go  in. 
The  state  of  the  room  is  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  the  last  in 
its  forlorn  wretchedness.  The  children  are  asleep  on  some  filthy  bed- 
ding, near  the  remains  of  the  fire,  huddled  close  together  to  keep  them- 
selves as  warm  as  possible.  Look  at  them  and  you  will  perceii^by 
their  moist  cheeks,  their  red  eyes,  and  broken  sobs,  that  they  have  ^ed 
themselves  to  sleep.    Poor  things!  the  sad  looks  remain,  though  con- 
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sciousness  has  gone  for  a  time.  The  mother  is  up  and  trying  to  soothe 
the  shrivelled  infant  in  her  arms.  She  herself  is  wasted  to  a  shadow, 
and  weeps  bitterly  over  her  own  sad  fate,  and  the  sutferings  of  her 
children.  Your  heart  melts  for  her,  and  you  are  just  about  to  ask  the 
cause  of  her  unhappiness,  when  you  hear  a  heavy  foot  stumbling  on 
the  stairs.  A  man  enters  the  room  swearing,  and  strikes  the  mother 
for  being  up.  It  is  the  husband  and  father ,  and  he  a  drunkard/  The 
key  is  found  to  this  scene  of  misery. 

We  enter  another  house.  The  place  bears  marks  of  poverty,  but 
not  so  abject  as  in  the  other  cases.  There  are  indications  of  the  in- 
mates having  seen  better  circumstances.  Still,  no  doubt,  they  are  in 
great  want ;  all  look  pale,  and  weak,  and  sad.  The  husband  lies  ill, 
the  wife  is  exhausted  through  nursing  and  want,  the  children  are 
pinched  with  hunger.  In  conversation  you  learn  that  the  father  has 
had  regular  work  for  some  years,  that  he  has  no  such  habits  as  idle- 
ness or  drunkenness,  and  that  he  bears  a  good  character  with  his  late 
employer;  but  by  an  illness  which  has  already  lasted  some  weeks,  he 
and  his  family  are  plunged  into  distress.  Here  is  a  case,  which,  at 
first  sight,  might  seem  like  one  of  pure  misfortune^  for  which  the  man 
could  not  be  blamed.  But  a  moment's  thought  must  correct  this  opin- 
ion. He  has  had  regular  work  for  many  years,  during  which  time 
he  has  saved  nothing;  he  has  been  extravagant  ;  that  is,  he  has  spent 
his  means  regardless  of  the  wants  and  claims  of  the  future,  and,  by  so 
doing,  has  involved  himself,  and  those  whose  well-being  it  is  his  espe- 
cial duty  to  care  for,  in  destitution  and  misery. 

Such  are  but  feeble  examples  of  the  ever-varying  phases  of  misery, 
resulting  from  these  prolific  causes — Idleness,  Drunkenness,  and  want 
of  Forethought.  Tiie  legitimate  results  of  each  are  here  pictured 
singly  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  ;  but  it  is  by  far  more  frequently  ftie 
case  that  the  evii  qualities  exist,  and  consequently  act  together,  thus 
intensifying  the  misery  that  is  produced.  Who  can  wonder  if  such 
homes  turn  out  to  be  not  only  scenes  of  misery,  but  hotbeds  of  crime  ? 

Instances  of  misery,  as  the  result  of  ignorance,  are  everj'where  to 
be  met  wit'i.  Ill-ventilated  dwellings  producing  sickness ;  bad  domes- 
tic management  making  the  scarce  food  scarcer,  and  the  comfortless 
home  still  more  uncomfortable  ;  the  choice  of  unwholesome  instead  of 
wholesome  food ;  the  indulgence  of  habits  injurious  to  the  health ;  low 
wages  obtained  by  a  laborer  not  disqualified  by  bad  habits ;  destitution 
resulting  from  a  strike  which  was  engaged  in  with  a  view  of  bettering 
the  condition : — these,  and  innumerable  other  instances,  are  every  day 
occurring,  illustrative  of  the  baneful  effects  of  ignorance. 
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The  histoiy  of  many  a  man  convicted  of  embezzlement,  burglary, 
fcrgery,  or  some  other  of  the  various  fonns  of  dishonesty,  would  fur- 
nish the  teacher  with  an  instructive  explanation  of  the  beginnings  of 
crime.  Not  all  at  once  did  the  criminal  become  capable  of  the  act  for 
which  he  has  been  condemned.  Time  was  when  his  character  gave 
promise  as  fair  as  most«  A  false  excuse  for  being  late  at  school  offered 
to  avoid  the  consequence  of  having  loitered  on  the  way;  a  sum  shown 
up  as  his  own,  which  had  been  done  by  another  boy ;  an  apple  taken 
from  a  neighbor's  desk ;  a  penny  kept  back  from  gome  change ;  the 
wasting  of  an  employer's  time ;  the  money  borrowed  from  the  till  to 
gratify  some  otherwise  unobtainable  pleasure;  the  increased  distaste 
for  steady  work ;  the  more  wholesale  abstraction  of  money ;  the  alter- 
ation in  the  books  to  correspond  with  the  deficiency  of  cash ;  the 
forgery,  or  some  such  cUmax: — these  are  gradations,  easy,  almost 
insensible,  when  the  first  steps  have  been  taken  undiscovered,  or  have 
been  improperly  dealt  with.  The  flagrant  crime  is  the  legitimate  fruit 
of  the  so-called  petty  falsehood  or  dishonesty. 

The  condemned  murderer  was  once,  perhaps,  just  such  a  one  as 
you,  teacher,  now  have  under  your  charge.  You  must  watch  that  boy 
at  play  if  you  would  learn  his  character.  You  will  find  things  in  it 
demanding  your  serious  attention,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  go  un- 
checked, may  ripen  into  the  worst  crimes.  One  time  you  will  see 
him  amusing  himself  with  tlie  sufferings  of  a  fly,  whose  limbs  he  has 
torn  off;  at  another  time  teazing  and  ill-using  a  younger  boy,  whom 
he  has  selected  to  annoy ;  he  prefers  scheming  to  working,  and  is  cun- 
ning in  compassing  an  end,  and  unscrupulous  in  sacrificing  the  happi- 
ness of  a  school-fellow  to  his  own ;  he  is  passionate  and  overbearing, 
and  long  remembers  an  injury  done  him;  he  is  the  subject,  and  may 
be  the  victim,  of  ungoverned  passions. 

The  teacher  who  would  successfully  strive  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  the  causes  of  misery  and  crime,  must  thus  study  character ;  he 
must  learn  to  detect  a  bad  habit  or  an  evil  passion  in  its  beginning, 
and  to  perceive  to  what  that  beginning  may  lead  if  unchecked;  to  see, 
in  an  equivocation,  the  germ  of  a  forgery,  and  in  a  revengeful  blow 
the  first  step  to  murder.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  he  be  capable  of 
selecting  and  judiciously  applying  the  means  of  prevention. 

Such,  then,  are  some,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  causes  of 
misery  and  crime — Idlenes;*,  Drunkenness,  Want  of  Forethought,  Ex- 
travagance, Dishonesty,  Ungoverned  Passions,  and  Ignorance.  To 
prevent  the  existence  of  these  causes  is  to  prevent  their  results ; 
to  set  in   operation  opposite  causes  is  to  produce  opposite  results. 
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The  schoolmaster's  question  is,  How  can  he  best  accomplish  these 
ends?  how  can  he  b  st  prevent  these  qualities  appearing,  and  cultivate 
the  opposite  qualities — Industry,  Forethought,  and  Economy;  Sobri- 
ety, Honesty,  Self-government,  Knowledge,  and  such  other  qualities 
as  shall  conduce  to  a  state  of  wellbeing  ? 

It  is  of  importance  to  remember,  that  in  the  cultivation  of  a  good 
quality  there  are  two  distinct  things  to  be  done;  to  produce  conviction 
of  its  propriety,  and  to  form  the  habit  of  exercising  it.  The  former 
may  easily  exist  without  the  latter,  while  the  latter  is  not  sufficielitly 
strong  without  the  former.  Many  an  inveterate  drunkard  will,  in  his 
sober  moments,  confess  that  he  feels  how  dreadful  a  thing  drunken- 
ness is,  and  that  the  misery  it  produces  by  far  exceeds  the  pleasure  he 
feels  in  it;  but  the  habit  is  too  strong  for  him.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  a  young  man  brought  up  in  habits  of  sobriety  has  yielded 
when  temptation  came,  because  his  conviction  of  its  importance  was 
not  sufficiently  strong  and  ready  for  use. 

The  question  becomes  then.  What  kind  of  teaching  is  best  adapted 
for  producing  conviction  upon  the  various  duties  necessary  to  a  state 
of  wellbeing,  such  as  just  indicated  ?  And  what  kind  of  training  is 
best  adapted  for  forming  habits  in  accordance  with  those  convictions? 

To  any  thoughtful  mind  directed  to  the  subject,  suggestions  will  pre- 
sent themselves ;  among  others,  perhaps  the  following. 

We  may  suppose  the  teacher  with  a  class  of  boys  before  him,  and 
shall  attempt  to  follow  him  through  a  course  of  teaching.  He  begins 
by  asking: — 

Have  you  any  wishes  for  the  future,  when  you  are  men  ?  ' 
Carefully  followed  up,  this  question  may  afford  abundant  matter  for 
a  useful  lesson.  The  teacher  will  find  some  of  his  pupils  wishing  for 
impossibilities ;  the  nature  of  such  wishes  should  be  pointed  out,  and 
also  the  folly  of  allowing  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  them.  Others  he 
will  find  wishing  for  things,  to  their  minds  desirable,  but  which  he  will 
be  able  to  show  undesirable.  But  in  all  their  thoughts  and  hopes, 
wise  or  unwise,  he  will  find  one  leading  thought — happiness.  He 
proceeds — 

Are  you  sure  to  be  happy  when  you  are  men  ?  If  not,  upon  what  does  it 
depend  ? 

Such  things  as  chance,  luck,  undue  reliance  upon  friends,  are  the 
erroi-s  that  will  show  themselves  here,  and  which  will  need  to  be  wisely 
dealt  with. 

Will  it  depend  upon  yourselves  at  all  ? 

The  skillful  teacher  will  find  little  difficulty  in  making  his  boys  per- 
ceive how  greatly  it  depends  upon  their  conduct. 
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What  kind  of  conduct  wUl  it  be  necessary  for  you  to  adopt,  in  order  to  be 
happy  ? 

Among  the  many  answers  sure  to  be  given  to  this  question,  the 
teaeiier  will  be  able  to  select  aa  he  pleases  to  begin  with,  only  post- 
jxming  the*  examination  of  the  others.  Suppose  him  to  choose  the 
answer,  **  We  must  be  industrious." 

What  do  you  mean  by  being  "industrious?" 

Why  mudt  men  work  at  all? 

From  this  question  might  arise  a  series  of  lessons  upon  the  various 
necessaries  and  comforts  by  which  we  are  constantly  surrounded, 
affording  the  opportunity  of  conveying  a  Large  amount  of  useful  in- 
fonnation,  still  always  bearing  upon  the  primary  object  of  the  lesson, 
namely,  to  show  that  the  great  majority  of  the  comforts  and  necessa- 
ries of  life  are  to  be  obtained  only  by  labor,  and  therefore,  men  %iust 

work 
The  following  may  serve  as  an  illustration : — 

From  whence  did  your  parents  obtain  the  bread  off  which  you  breakfoifted 
this  morning? 

How  did  the  baker  obtain  it?  and  waa  it  bread  when  he  received  it?  What 
did  he  do  to  the  6our  ? 

Fi-o:n  who:n  did  the  miller  have  the  flour?  Was  it  flour  when  it  came  to 
him  ?     How  did  he  obtain  flour  from  com  ?     How  did  the  fanner  obtain  the 


corn? 


Give  mc  one  general  name  for  all  the  operations  performed  by  the  farmer,  the 
miller,  and  the  b.iker. 

If  the  farmer,  the  miller,  and  the  baker  bad  not  worked,  how  would  you  have 
fared  for  bread  ? 

Suppose  no  men  worked  at  fanning,  grinding,  baking,  etc.,  what  would  be  the 


consequence'* 


If  ttio-»e  who  do  work,  worked  less  industriously,  how  then?  or  more  Indus- 
trio'isly  y 

Wiio  beside  himself  is  benefited  by  the  industrious  man*8  industry  ?  and  dam- 
aged by  the  idle  man's  idleness  ? 

Lessons  of  this  kind,  constantly  forming  part  of  the  school  work, 
varied  according  to  circumstances,  filled  up,  and  the  "  breath  of  life  " 
infused  into  them  by  the  teacher,  can  not  fail  to  work  into  the  mind 
the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  industry.  Of  subjects  there  can  be 
no  lack:  other  articles  of  food  ;  clothing;  fuel;  buildings;  books,  and 
a  ho^t  of  other  things,  form  an  inexhaustible  fund,  replete  also  with 
interest  on  account  of  the  valuable  knowledge  of  other  kinds  connected 
with  them. 

But  the  teacher  \vill  not  rest  satisfied  with  producing  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  industry   he  has  more  to  do;  he  proceeds: 

How  does  indistry  assist  in  producing  happiness? 
Who  is  happier,  the  industrious  or  the  idle  man? 

tud**wh  'V^»  ^^*^  "*°  ''^^  compeUed  to  work,  would  he  at  once  be  happier? 
If  the  mdurtrious  maa  were  compeUed  to  be  idle,  would  he  be  happy?  and 
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Had  these  men  always  the  habits  that  now  distinguish  them  ?  When  did  they 
begin  to  form  thcin? 

ii  you  would  be  iudustrious  men,  when  must  you  begin  to  form  the  habit? 
How  can  you  do  thU  y 

Does  your  happiness  when  you  are  men  depend  at  all  upon  your  conduct  now  ? 

Such  teaching,  not  merely  given  at  set  times,  but  constantly  recur- 
ring when  opportunity  offers,  and  given  by  the  teacher  who  feels  the 
importance  of  what  he  is  teaching,  can  not  fail  to  arouse  in  a  boy's 
mind  the  determination  to  strive  to  form  in  himself  the  habit.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  teacher  knows  he  has  to  train  as  well  as  teach — 
to  assist  his  charge  in  their  endeavors,  as  well  as  to  incite  them  to 
make  the  effort.  The  means  at  his  command  for  carrying  out  this 
training  are  numerous.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  school  work  assumes 
additional  interest  and  importance.  While  it  is  essential  for  the  sake 
of  Uie  knowledge  to  be  obtained,  that  the  work  should  be  done^  and 
done  thoroughly^  it  becomes  doubly  important  when  it  is  remembered 
that  if  done,  so  much  is  accomplished  towards  the  formation  of  the 
Jmi)it  of  industry;  if  neglected,  so  far  is  idleness  encouraged.  The 
sums,  the  copy,  the  drawing,  the  reading — all,  to  their  own  import- 
ance, superadd  that  of  being  means  for  the  formation  of  habits.  In 
every  lesson,  the  teacher  will  say  to  himself,  not  only  "  I  want  to 
make  the  boy  a  good  reader  or  writer,"  and  so  on,  but,  "I  want  to 
make  the  boy  industrious."  Wlienever  a  disinclination  for  steady 
work  shall  show  itself,  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  teacher's  authority, 
backed  by  such  teaching  as  has  been  indicated,  repeated  whenever 
occasion  calls  for  it,  "  line  ujwn  line,  precept  upon  precept,"  and  wisely 
administered  in  all  earnestness  and  love,  will  surely  not  fail  to  send 
back  the  waverer  with  renewed  and  strengthened  purpose  to  resume 
his  work.  By  such  means  the  teacher  may  hope  gradually,  but  surely, 
to  develop  in  his  children  habits  of  industry  that  shall  stand  the  brunt 
of  any  future  temptation. 

He  proceeds  another  step. 

Do  you  expect  always  to  be  able  to  work? 

Will  your  wants  be  as  numerous  when  vou  are  unable  to  work  as  when  you 
are  able  ? 

How  can  they  be  supplied  ? 

How  should  the.  wants  of  those  too  old  to  work  be  supplied? 

If  what  a  man  can  earn  wht?n  able  to  work  be  barely  sufficient,  or  even  insuffi- 
cient to  support  him  in  comfort,  ought  he  then  to  save  ? 

What  would  be  the  state  of  a  people  of  whom  nofie  saved  ? 

Among  a  people  of  whom  some  save  and  others  do  not,  how  are  the  wants  of 
the  unsaving  supplied  when  they  are  unable  to  work? 

What  do  we  call  the  man  who  saves  out  of  his  present  means  for  the  wants  of 
the  future?  and  the  man  who  does  not? 

Who  is  benefited  by  the  economical  man's  economy,  and  damaged  by  the  ex- 
travagant man's  extravaflrsin'.'e? 

Then  what  kind  of  quality  shall  we  call  economy  ?  and  extravagance  ? 

How  are  the  wants  of  the  young  supplied  ? 
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Would  it  not  be  better  for  them  to  be  set  to  support  themselves  while  still 
yonnj^  ?  and  why  not  ? 

How  must  they  act  while  young  in  order  to  be  able  to  more  than  compensate 
when  older  for  the  tin»e  spared  them  from  work  ? 

Who  provider  for  them  while  they  are  preimring  for  work,  and  how  should 
they  beharc  to  their  parents  in  return? 

What  must  be  the  coiiseciueuce  of  parental  neglect  or  incompetence^ 

Then  before  assuming  the  parental  duties,  what  should  each  one  do  V 

Are  economy  and  forethought  easy  to  every  one?  and  why  not? 

When  should  tr.e  formation  of  these  habits  be  begun  ? 

Uo.v  ran  von  best  aid  in  forming  these  habits  in  yourselves?  and  how  can 
others  help  you  ? 

In  endeavoring  to  train  in  habits  of  Economy  and  Forethought,  the 
cultivation  of  the  power  of  self-denial  will  deserve  the  first  considera- 
tion. Indeed,  economy  is  but  one  form  of  self-deniaL  The  boy  who 
can  resign  a  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  giving  pleasure  to  another,  will 
also  be  able  to  give  up  a  present  gratification  when  his  judgment  is 
convinced  that  the  wants  of  the  future  demand  it,  and  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  provide  for  those  wants.  The  boy  accustomed  to  devote  part 
of  his  evening  leisure  to  the  preparation  of  school-work  for  the  next 
day,  will  be  in  training  to  form  the  man  able  to  set  aside  part  of  his 
means  of  present  enjoyment,  or  to  forego  some  pleasure  or  relaxation, 
in  onler  to  be  able  to  fulfill  his  duties  in  the  future.  The  boy  t mined 
to  consider  the  happiness  of  his  fellows  as  well  as  his  own  in  his  plans, 
may  well  be  expected  to  ripen  into  the  man  who  will  see  himself  qual- 
ified to  fulfill  before  he  undertakes  duties  to  others. 

The  manner  in  which  the  school  materials — pens,  ink,  paper,  and 
80  on — are  used,  will  not  be  beneath  the  teacher's  notice,  nor  will  the 
way  in  which  the  boy  disposes  of  his  jjocket-money,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
hy  little  things  the  habits  are  mainly  formed,  and  little  things  onl^  are 
at  his  command. 

The  man  of  economical  habits  will  scarcely  be  a  drunkard;  all  the 
reasons  against  ordinaiy  extravagance  militate  equally  against  drunk- 
enness, besides  which,  it  has  peculiar  evils  attending  it  The  teacher 
will  endeavor  to  bring  these  strongly  before  the  minds  of  the  boys. 
It  might  be  done  thus: — 

We  have  seen  that  under  certain  circumstances  men  should  abstain  from  con- 
snminj^  as  muoh  as  Is  necessary  to  their  comfort,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
want^  of  the  future.  Can  vou  think  of  anv  case  in  which  a  man  should  consume 
tnorr  than  is  necessary  for  his  comfort? 

\Vli;it  effect  has  the  consumptioa  of  more  food  than  is  necessary  upon  the 
health  ? 

What  is  a  dnmkurd  ? 

What  effect  has  dnrnkennew*  hpon  the  health  ? 

Would  you  expect  to  find  a  drunkard  industrious,  economical,  etc.  ? 

Will  he  be  a  good  workman?  or  a  good  master? 

What  sort  of  husband  and  parent  will  he  be  ? 

Is  the  drunkard  happier  than  the  sober  man  ?  if  not,  would  be  at  once  be  hap- 
pier if  compelled  to  be  sober  ?  and  why  not  ? 
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Is  there  usually  any  strong  temptatiou  to  begin  habits  of  intemperance  ? 

What  would  you  think  oi  the  inau  who  **to  drown  sorrow"  became  a  drunk- 
ard? 

Which  is  easier,  for  a  sober  man  to  remain  so,  or  for  a  drunkard  to  become  a 
sober  nmu  ?  and  whv  t 

m 

Wiiai  kind  of  men  are  most  likely  to  become  drunkards — the  industrious  or 
the  idle?  the  economical  or  the  extravagant?  the  iutelUgent  or  the  ignorant? 
the  comfortable  or  the  wretched  ? 

Are  there  any  habits  a  boy  can  form  which  will  make  him  likely  to  become  a 
druukaid  V  or  any  that  will  tend  to  pruront  it  ? 

How  .should  you  act  itow  in  order  lo  place  yourself  as  far  as  possible  out  of 
the  power  of  this  temptation  y 

With  facts  from  life  illustrating  and  confirming  the  conclusions 
arrived  at,  the  teacher  will,  afler  such  a  lesson,  find  his  class  impressed 
with  the  dreadful  effects  of  drunkenness  upon  its  victim's  health  and 
morals ;  upon  the  happiness  of  his  wife  and  children ;  upon  his  char- 
acter as  a  workman,  and  his  efficiency  in  any  position  in  life.  They 
will  see  that  he  ceases  to  be  useful  to  any,  a  disgrace  to  himself,  and 
a  burden  to  all  connected  with  him — a  plague  to  society,  leaving  little 
to  hope  for  but  his  absence.  They  will  bo  led  to  notice  what  are  the 
habits  and  condition  of  mind  most  likely  to  lead  to  drunkenness,  and 
will  be  warned  to  avoid  those  liabits,  and  to  store  their  minds  with 
matter  that  sliall  prevent  vacuity,  and  save  them  from  the  necessity  of 
"drowning  thought"  or  "kiUing  time."  They  will  also  have  learned 
to  hold  in  just  contempt  that  cowardly  shirking  of  trouble  which  pre- 
fers the  lowest  degradation  to  the  brave  and  manly  endurance  of  mis- 
fortune. And,  perhaps,  it  is  not  too  bold  to  hope  confidently  that  the 
firm  resolve  will  spring  up  in  their  minds  to  shrink  from  the  first  be- 
ginnings of  a  vice  so  easy  to  be  resisted  in  its  beginnings,  and  so 
almost  omnipotent  when  it  has  once  become  a  habit 

The  kind  of  training  adapted  for  guarding  against  this  fearful  habit 
of  drunkenness  is  obvious.  Training  in  industry,  economy,  and  such 
habits,  is  also  training  against  drunkenness.  //*  the  hoy  the  vice  has 
not  to  be  cured  or  ch(»cked,  its  place  has  but  to  be  pre-occupied  by 
quahties  the  presence  of  which  forbids  the  intrusion  of  drunkenness, 
and  the  mind  impressed  with  vivid  pictures  of  the  dreadful  fate  of  the 
drunkard.  At  the  siune  time,  any  disposition  to  undue  indulgence  of 
the  appetite,  to  purchase  present  pleasure  at  the  cost  of  future  suffer- 
ing, or  to  yield  to  temptation  from  fear  of  the  ridicule  or  annoyance  of 
companions,  will  deser\*e  serious  attention,  as  habits  tending  to  weak- 
en the  power  of  resistance. 

There  is  no  part  of  his  work  which  will  require  more  care  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  or  that  will  more  richly  reward 
him  for  his  exertions,  than  the  cultivation  of  Honesty  in  his  pupils. 
While  the  phases  of  the  virtue  are  various,  possible  aberrations  from 
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it  are  equally  numerous  and  subtle,  and  the  consequences  of  failure 
most  serious  and  almost  irreparable.     The  following  may  illustrate 

tlie  teaching  that  might  be  employed: — 

Why  do  men  work?  why  do  they  save? 

If  a  man,  having  worked  and  saved,  should  lose  his  savings  by  some  accident 
not  likely  to  occur  again,  what  would  he  do  ? 

If  he  lost  them  by  means  likely  to  occur  repeatedly,  what  would  he  be  disposed 
to  do* 

In  order,  then,  for  men  to  continue  to  work  and  save,  of  what  must  they  feel 
secure? 

How  do  thieves  affect  this  feeling  of  security  •  and  what  effect  has  tieir  con- 
duct a  tendency  to  produce  upon  industry  and  economy  ?  How  much  do  they 
themj!»elve8  produce  ? 

Do  they  consume  any  ? 

Then,  in  how  many  ways  do  they  help  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  wealth? 

What  means  does  society  adopt  to  prevent  the  consequences  that  would  other- 
wise ar  se  from  the  want  of  honesty  in  some  of  its  members  ? 

What  would  be  the  result  if  society  either  neglected  or  were  unable  to  do  this? 
Who  would  projjper  ?     Would  thieves  even  ? 

Can  laws,  however  good,  prevent  all  the  evil  effects  of  dishonesty  ? 

Which  would  be  better,  to  prevent  dishonest  men  from  stealing,  or  to  prevent 
men  from  becoming  ditKhoncst  ? 

How  can  this  latter  be  effected? 

Are  there  any  other  forms  of  dishonesty  besides  stealing  ? 

If  a  man  have  entered  into  an  engagement  which  he  afterwards  finds  to  be  to 
his  disadvantage,  how  sliould  he  act  ? 

Durhig  the  time  that  a  workman  has  engaged  to  give  to  his  employers,  how 
should  he  work  ? 

How  is  unpunctuality  a  form  of  dishonesty  ? 

How  should  a  promise  be  regarded  ? 

What  is  a  lie?  Is  it  possible  to  lie  while  speaking  words  Uterally  true  f  or 
without  speaking  at  all? 

If  a  ca^e  occurred  in  which  by  telling  a  lie  there  appeared  to  be  some  great 
advantage  to  be  gained,  without  detriment  to  any  one,  should  the  lie  be  told? 

Were  confirmed  thieves  and  liars  always  such  ?     How  did  they  become  such  ? 

When  will  these  bad  habius,  or  the  opposite  good  ones,  begin  to  be  formed  in 
vour 

What  can  you  do  now  to  insure  that  the  good  and  not  the  bad  habits  shall  be 
found  in  your  characters  ? 

By  such  teaching  the  boys  will  be  led  to  discover  the  usefulness  of 
the  institution  of  property,  the  evils  arising  from  a  want  of  respect  for 
it,  and  the  means  society  has  taken,  and  is  taking  to  enforce  this  re- 
spect wherever  any  inclination  to  disregard  the  rights  of  property  shall 
manifest  itself. 

They  will  also  perceive  that  conduct  Bot  usually  called  dishonesty 
18  still  of  the  same  nature,  and  attended  with  similar  results.  The 
evils  of  flagrant  dishonesty  and  positive  falsehood  they  will  readily 
discover;  the  teacher  will  have  to  dwell  most  on  the  less  palpable 
forms,  such  as  shirking  of  engagements,  unpunctuality,  and  equivoca- 
tion. Thus  he  will  lead  them  to  scorn  the  dishonor  that  would  escape 
from  the  fulfillment  of  a  contract  by  means  of  some  legal  quibble,  or 
because  the  agreement  was  only  tacit,  and  therefore  not  provable ;  to 
form  a  tproper  estimate  of  that  sham  truthfulness  which  is  content  to 
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convey  a  false  impression  so  that  no  words  are  used  which  could  be 
marked  as  positively  and  literally  untrue;  and  to  feel  that  "a  lie  is  an 
mtent  to  deceive." 

f 

Perhaps  nothing  is  more  striking  in  its  way  than  the  confusion,  in- 
convenience, and  loss,  which  an  unpunctual  person  may  cause.  This 
should  be  vividly  brought  before  the  minds  of  the  children,  with  the 
damage  and  inconvenience  often  caused  to  the  person  himself;  nor 
should  the  ease  with  which  the  habit  of  punctuaUty  may  be  acquired 
be  passed  unnoticed. 

The  children  will  then  discover  how  these  bad  habits  commence, 
how  they  grow  upon  their  victim,  and  what  they  must  do  to  guard 
themselves  against  their  encroachments. 

Opportunities  for  training  in  honesty  will  be  constantly  occurring. 
Late  arrivals  at  school — so  annoying  on  account  of  the  interruption 
caused  to  the  school-work — will  deserve  still  greater  attention  on  ac- 
count of  the  training  in  the  matter;  lessons  unprepared  become  unful- 
filled engagements ;  school-time  wasted,  the  first  step  to  the  wasting  of 
an  employer's  time;  and  a  sum  done  by  another  boy,  and  t-hown  up 
as  the  exhibitor's  own,  a  practical  lie. 

It  is  lamentable  to  ^ee  how  little  wisdom  is  frequently  displayed  by 
those  who  have  the  charge  of  young  children  in  the  matter  of  truthful- 
ness. The  "See  what  I've  got  for  you!"  when  there  is  nothing  for 
the  child,  is  practical  teaching  in  deception.  Let  the  child,  a  year  or 
two  later,  convey  the  same  kind  of  deception  in  the  form  of  a  proposi- 
tion, and  every  one  is  shocked  at  its  want  of  truthfulness.  Children 
are  taught  to  look  too  much  at  the  form  of  words,  and  too  little  at  the 
intention  with  which  the  words  are  spoken.  But  the  lie  conveyed  in 
the  mere  shrug  of  the  shoulders  is  not  lost  upon  a  child,  howxver  it 
may  fail  to  touch  the  conscience  of  the  perpetrator.  If  parents  and 
teachers  would  have  their  children  truthful,  they  must  show  by  their 
conduct  that  they  consider  an  intention  to  deceive  to  be  a  lie. 

Tlie  experienced  teacher  knows  how  certainly  his  boys'  minds  are 
moulded  after  his  own — how  they  are  affected  by  traits  of  character 
almost  imperceptible  to  himself. 

Now,  a  teacher  is  not  a  walking  encyclopa?dia,  neither  need  he  be 
ashamed  of  not  being  one.  Some  teachers,  however,  have  so  great  a 
horror  of  "I  don't  know,"  that  they  prefer  equivocation,  or,  at  least, 
mystification  to  saying  it,  if  a  pupil  happen  to  propose  a  question  they 
are  unable  to  answer.  The  effect  of  such  shuffling  upon  the  boys' 
characters  is  certain  and  unmistakable.  The  teacher  must  be  unre- 
servedly honest  or  his  boys  never  will  be. 
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If  ever  a  boj  be  foand  to  have  lied  or  pilfered,  all  the  teacher's  wis- 
dom will  be  called  into  requisition  to  deal  properly  with  the  occurrence. 
Such  an  act  may  form  a  crisis  in  a  boy's  tife ;  his  future  maj  depend 
upon  the  judgment,  iaithtiilness,  and  love,  with  which  it  is  met. 

The  dreadful  consequences  arising  fh>m  ungovemed  passions,  the 
duty  of  governing  them,  and  the  way  in  which  the  power  of  selt^v- 
emment  is  to  be  attained,  will  have  to  be  the  theme  of  many  a  lesson, 
and  the  subject  of  frequent  reference.  It  t#  possible  to  make  the 
school  a  nursery  (in  efficiency  second  only  to  a  good  home)  for  all  the 
best  and  tenderest  feelings  of  our  nature ;  but  this  can  only  be  done 
when  the  best  energies  of  a  good  teacher  are  influencing  the  schooL 

If  envious  feeling;?  on  account  of  the  superior  attainments  or  repu- 
tation of  a  school-fellow  should  show  themselves,  the  teacher  will  lead 
his  children  to  see  how  contemptible  such  feelings  are ;  what  malice 
there  is  in  them;  how,  instead,  kindly  admiration  and  emulation  should 
be  awakened ;  how  that  no  good  could  arise  to  any  one  if  the  envious 
wish  were  realized,  but  harm  and  loss  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
emulation  instead  of  envy,  double  good  may  be  effected. 

The  fearful  effects  of  jealousy,  the  absence  of  all  power  of  self-gov- 
ernment in  its  victim  while  under  its  effects,  the  increasing  power  it 
gains  over  him  who  indulges  it,  can  not  be  too  strongly  painted. 

Acts  of  wanton  cruelty  have  but  to  be  brought  to  light  to  produce  a 
feeling  of  burning  shame  in  the  culprit  not  ^  hardened  in  sin,**  and 
strong  disapprobation  in  the  witnesses.  The  skillful  teacher  will  know 
how  to  awaken  and  to  avail  himself  of  these  feelings ;  to  show  what  a 
despicable  character  that  is,  in  which  cruelty  has  become  habitual,  and 
to  what  dreadful  crimes  it  may  lead.  In  a  school  where  such  teach- 
ing is  constantly  recurring,  a  boy  tormenting  an  animal  or  ill-treating 
another  boy  will  be  a  rarity. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  evil  passion  that  a  boy  is  so  inclined  to  justify 
as  revenge  under  various  forms  and  names.  "Served  him  right!" 
'•ni  pay  you ;"  "  He  did  it  to  me,  and  Til  do  it  to  him,"  are  expres- 
sions often  believed  to  convey  defeasible  sentiments.  The  boy  who 
would  be  ashamed  of  an  act  of  unprovoked  cruelty  would  often  not  be 
ashamed  of  a  revengeful  act  Suppose  a  case  of  the  kind  to  have  oc- 
curred in  a  school,  it  might  be  dealt  with  thus : — 

Did  you  like  the  pain  he  gare  tou  • 
Will  it  dimtnufh  your  pain  to  inflict  pain  on  him  ? 

Do  you  uke  pleasure  in  giving  him  pain  ?  and  if  you  do,  is  th^t  a  feeling  you 
would  like  to  check  or  encourage  ? 
I-«  it  any  reason  for  your  bt* ing  cruel,  that  he  was  ? 
What  ?ort  of  man  will  \  ou  become  if  you  encourage  such  feelings  ? 
Which  do  good  men  take  most  pleasure  in,  forgiTeness  or  revenge  ? 
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Even  if  your  motive  were  to  prevent  him  hurting  you  again,  did  you  take  the 
best  means? 

Would  an  act  of  kindness  hare  been  more  effective? 

Is  it  an  easy  thing  for  a  boy  accustomed  to  indulge  revengeful  feelings  to 
check  them  ? 

Will  it  be  easier  or  more  difficult  the  second  time  than  the  first?  When  wiU 
it  become  quite  easy  ? 

Wbicli  tccliugs  will  you  try  to  cultivate  in  yourselves,  the  revengeful  or  the  for- 
giving? 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  leave  such  a  case  as  this,  without 
referring  to  the  beautiful  example  of  the  Redeemer,  who,  "  when  he 
was  reviled,  reviled  not  again;"  but  "loved  his  enemies,"  and  "did 
good  to  those  who  hated  him." 

So  much  may  suffice  in  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  first 
buddings  of  evil  passions  may  be  dealt  with,  and  the  first  endeavors 
after  a  kind  and  forgiving  spirit  encouraged.  He  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  observe  the  amount  of  misery  and  crime  resulting  from  un- 
govemed  passions  will  think  no  amount  of  attention  too  great,  if,  per- 
adventure,  he  may  prevent  their  growth. 

It  is  more  than  possible  that  among  the  parents  of  the  boys  subjected 
to  this  kind  of  teaching  and  training,  there  may  be  one,  who,  when  he 
finds  the  teacher  endeavoring  to  make  his  son  honest  otherwise  than 
by  the  iteration  and  reiteration  of  the  command,  "Thou  shalt  not 
steal,"  will  begin  to  make  use  of  such  expressions  as  "enlightened 
selfishness,"  "  anti-religious,"  and  so  on.  Even  teachers  are  not  want- 
ing to  urge  the  same  objection.  Such  a  feeling,  however  unfounded 
or  absurd,  must  be  met  and  answered ;  for  it  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance that  no  such  under-current  should  exist  in  the  boys'  minds,  to 
weaken  or  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  teacher's  work.  Suppose  such 
a  notion  to  leak  out,  it  might  be  met  thus: — 

Why,  have  we  seen,  should  men  be  industrious,  sober,  honest,  forgiving  ? 

What  name  do  we  give  to  the  men  who  possess  these  and  such  qualities? 

Suppose  it  could  not  be  proved  to  be  good  for  society  that  men  should  possess 
these  qualities,  would  it  then  be  a  duty  to  practise  them  nevertheless?    Why? 

What  name  do  we  give  to  men  who  obey  the  commands  of  God  ? 

With  what  design  are  God's  commands  given  ? 

If  certain  conduct  not  included  in  the  commands  of  God  could  be  proved  to 
be  conducive  to  the  wellbeing  of  society,  would  it  be  the  duty  of  a  religious  man, 
as  such,  to  adopt  that  conduct  ?  and  why  ? 

Then,  what  shall  we  say  should  be  the  test  of  conduct  with  all  good  men  ? 

By  such  a  lesson  the  children  could  be  led  to  see  that  a  "moral" 
man  is  one  whose  conduct  is  in  conformity  with  that  ascertained  to  be 
conducive  to  the  wellbeing  of  society,  as  far  as  such  has  been  ascer- 
tained ;  that  a  "religious"  man  is  one  whose  conduct  is  in  conformity 
with  the  will  of  God,  as  far  as  that  will  is  expressed,  and  beyond,  with 
such  conduct  as  agrees  wMtli  the  evident  intention  of  God's  expressed 
will,  namely,  the  wellbeing  of  society ;  that,  therefore,  the  test  of  con- 
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duct  with  the  man  called  **  religious,"  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  man 
called  *'  moral,"  and  that  therelbre  the  notion  of  antagonism  is  absurd. 
That  knowledge  is  one,  and  an  important  one,  of  the  causes  of  well- 
being  few  will  doubt.  Many  educators,  so  called,  seem  to  act  as  if  it 
Wire  the  one  condition  of  wellbeing.  To  the  neglect  of  all  training  in 
good  habits  the  whole  school  routine  seems  framed,  in  some  cases,  with 
the  sole  view  of  imparting  knowledge.  In  order  to  act  wisely  in  this 
matter,  two  things  must  be  borne  in  mind,  first,  that  knowledge  alone 
will  not  make  a  good,  useful,  and  successful  man ;  and,  second,  that  not 
all  knowledge  is  equally  useful,  nor  all  useful  knowledge  equally  appli- 
cable in  the  school-room.  But  while  bearing  in  mind  these  I'acts,  the 
teacher  will  most  anxiously  strive  to  work  into  his  boys'  minds  a  re- 
spect for  knowledge,  a  conviction  of  its  effect  upon  the  wellbeing  of 
society,  a  thirst  for  it,  and  a  determination  to  gain  as  much  as  possible, 
while  at  school,  and  to  continue  their  efforts  wlien  they  enter  the  wider 
school — the  world.  As  tending  to  accomplish  this  end,  such  teaching 
as  the  following  may  serve : — 

Why  must  men  b6  industrious  in  order  to  be  in  a  state  of  wellbeing  ? 

Would  an  industrious  Hottentot  be  able  to  produce  as  much  of  tlie  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life  as  an  industrious  Englishman  y  and  why  noty  Ilow  does 
knowledge  assist  industry  ? 

What  kind  of  crops  would  the  farmer  reap  if  he  were  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  the  soils  best  adapted  to  different  seeds  ? 

Why  did  not  the  ancient  Britons  use  ploughs  of  the  same  kind  as  those  now 
used? 

Why  is  the  steam-mill  in  many  cases  superior  to  the  windmill  ?  and  why  were 
steam-mills  not  alwavs  used  ? 

How  has  the  introduction  of  steam  affected  the  facilities  for  travelling  ? 

Why  was  not  steam  always  used  for  the  same  purpose  ? 

Why  are  our  streets  lighted  with  gas  ?  and  why  were  they  not  always  V 

Are  calico  and  stockings  manufactured  with  greater  or  less  facility  now  than 
formerly  ?  and  why  ? 

Uow  was  the  stock  of  knowledge  at  present  in  existence  accumulated  ?  and 
how  must  it  be  increased,  if  increased  at  all? 

When  did  you  begin  to  acquire  knowledge  ?  and  how  will  your  present  efforts 
to  gain  it  affect  your  power  of  increasing  your  stock  in  the  future  ? 

What  must  be  the  condition  of  the  man  who  neglects  to  gain  knowledge? 

But  part  of  the  teacher's  duty  is  to  impart  knowledge.  What 
among  the  immense  stores  before  him  shall  he  select  for  his  use? 
Which  will  best  serve  the  purposes  of  education  ?  Which  be  most 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  children  in  then-  future  course  ?  This  is  a 
serious  question.  He  will  teach  them  to  read,  of  course  ;  and  write, 
most  certainly ;  and  teach  them  thoroughly  too.  But  it  is  possible  to 
put  these  instruments  into  a  boy's  hands,  and  yet  leave  him  perfectly 
incapable  of  using  tliem  to  any  good  purpose.  People  who  can  read 
are  not  always  readers,  and  readers  do  not  always  read  intelligently, 
and,  consequently,  with  profiL     A  boy  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  able 
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to  read  who  simply  has  the  power  of  deciphering  words ;  he  must,  in 
addition,  liave  tlie  power  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a  set  of 
words,  the  connection  between  two  sets  of  words,  and  to  form  a  judg- 
ment for  himself  upon  what  he  reads.  Without  this,  his  so-called 
ability  to  read  will  avail  him  little. 

No  one  can  know  everything ;  no  one  need  be  the  worse  off  for  not 
knowing  everything.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  which  it  b 
quite  sutficient  lor  the  good  of  society,  if  some  of  its  members  possess. 
For  instance :  all  need  not  know  how  to  make  a  steam-engine,  to  navi- 
gate a  ship,  to  calculate  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  to  work  amine, 
to  demonstrate  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  to  tell  the  number  of  square 
miles  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  length  of  the  longest  river,  the 
height  of  the  highest  mountain,  or  the  area  of  the  smallest  county  in 
England. 

But  there  is  knowledge  which  none  can  lack,  without  serious  detri- 
ment to  himself  and  to  society.  What  this  knowledge  is,  and  how  it 
can  be  best  imparted,  will  be  questions  of  th^  highest  importance  to 
the  teacher. 

In  general,  this  indispensable  knowledge  may  be  expressed  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  relation  in  which  each  one  exists  to  the  beings  and 
influences  around  him,  and  of  the  conduct  necessitated  by  tliis  relation' 
ship. 

For  instance,  the  boy  should  know  that  he  is  an  organized  being, 
surrounded  by  agents,  some  of  which  act  beneficially,  others  injurious- 
ly, upon  him.  He  should  know  the  nature  and  effects  of,  at  least,  the 
most  coninion  of  these,  and  that  some  of  them,  beneficial  in  their  ac- 
tion in  certain  quantities,  are  injurious  in  other  quantities;  he  should 
know  the  nature  of  his  own  organization  and  the  conditions  of  its 
healthy  working. 

He  should  know  that  he  is  a  social  being,  and  that  his  wellbeing  ia 
thereby  made  to  depend  upon  the  success  with  which  he  strives  to  pro- 
mote the  wellbeing  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member.  He  should 
know  the  duties  attaching  to  the  various  forms  of  social  relationship, 
and  should  be  prepared  or  preparing  to  fulfill  them.     Thus : — 

As  a  paretd,  he  should  be  prepared  to  ftilfill  before  he  undertakes  duties  to 
others.  He  shonhl  provide  for  the  physical  health  and  comfort  of  liis  children. 
He  should  watch  and  direct  the  formation  of  their  characters— <.'heck  their  faults, 
and  encourape  their  eflf'orts  after  good.  He  should  prepare  them  to  provide  for 
themselves,  when  he  is  no  longer  able  to  provide  for  them. 

As  a  capitalist,  he  should  so  employ  his  capital  as  to  produce  that  which  soci- 
etv  most  want-*  in  the  greatest  possible  quantities,  and  at  the  smallest  possible 
cost.  He  should  select  those  laborers  who  can  best  help  him  in  making  his  cap- 
ital prodtictive,  those  whose  qualifications  are  the  highest,  who  can  produce  most 
in  proportion  to  the  wages  paid  them.     He  should  endeavor  to  turn  their  labor 
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to  the  best  account,  availing  himself  of  every  aid  that  lies  within  his  reach.  In 
so  doing  be  will  be  the  benefactor  of  society  by  efficiently  8upplyiiig  its  wantfl^ 
by  encouraging  among  bis  laborers  those  qualities  upon  which  their  happiness 
and  ujjefulness  depend,  and  by  enabling  them  to  obtain  knowledge  and  skill, 
which,  but  for  bis  vigilant  direction,  they  could  not  attain.  As  bis  own  special 
reward  he  will  obtain  large  profits. 

As  a  laborer,  he  should  endeavor  to  cultivate  in  himself  those  qualities,  to 
attain  that  knowledge  and  skdl  which  will  make  his  services  most  acceptable  to 
the  capiuilist.  He  should  serve  his  employer  faithfully,  bringing  all  his  intelli- 
gence to  b'.'ar  upon  his  work,  fie  will  then  serve  society  by  making  the  capital 
upon  which  bo  is  employed  as  productive  as  possible,  and  will  earn  for  himself 
the  reward  of  high  wages.  If  his  wages  be  lower  than  desirable,  he  should  seek 
for  the  means  of  obtaining  higher,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  engage 
in  strikes,  or  any  other  such  means,  whose  real  tendency  is  the  opposite  of  the 
one  sought  for.  Should  there  be  no  means  of  immediately  obtaining  higher 
wages,  he  should  endeavor  to  increase  his  productiveness  as  the  only  means  of 
increasing  the  store  out  of  which  wages  are  paid,  and  of  obtaining  for  himself  a 
large  share  of  that  store. 

These  examples,  not  thought  to  be  comprehensive,  but  only  illus- 
trative, of  the  kind  of  knowledge  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  must 
suffice.  Enough  if  they  serve  as  indications.  Other  points,  no  way 
inferior  in  importance,  are  sure  to  suggest  themselves.  The  teacher 
has  to  remember  that  his  work  is  to  send  the  boy  out,  fitted  for  the 
duties  of  life.  He  must  not  rest  satisfied  without  sending  his  teaching 
right  horn:;  to  the  hearts  of  his  boys,  so  as  to  lead  to  actual  living 
results. 

The  knowledge  that  shall  be  imparted  beyond  what  is  here  indicated, 
must  depend  upon  circumstances,  and  need  scarcely  be  discussed  now. 
With  the  boy  who  is  able  to  remain  at  scliool  five  or  six  years,  of 
cr)urse  more  can  be  attempted  than  with  him  whose  time  is  but  two 
years.  Few  will  complain  of  too  much  knowledge,  but  all  have  a 
right  to  complain  when  indispensables  are  neglected  for  the  sake  of 
things  of  doubtful  or  inferior  importance.  The  intelligent  educator 
will  tliroughout  select  those  materials  which  either  have  the  most 
direct  bearing  upon  the  boy's  future  wants,  or  most  efficiently  aid  in 
the  formation  of  the  judgment  and  cliaracter. 

Our  question  was,  "  What  are  the  best  means  for  making  the  school- 
master's functions  more  efficient  than  it  has  hitherto  been  in  prevent- 
ing Misery  and  Crime  ?" 

The  foregoing  remarks  proposed  as  an  answer  to  this  question,  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  thus :— By  the  schoolmaster's  making  himself 
better  acquainted  with  the  causes  of  these  evils,  in  their  first  begin- 
nmgs  especially ;  by  working  into  the  minds  of  his  boys  the  conviction 
of  the  duties  devolving  upon  them;  by  training  them  in  habits  corres- 
pondinnr  with  those  convictions,  and  by  imparting  knowledge  calcidated 
to  enable  them  to  act  up  to  their  convictions. 
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It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  subject  is  not  thought  hereby  to  be 
exhausted,  or  that  the  sketches  of  lessons  that  have  been  adventured 
pretend  to  be  nothing  more  than  skeletons,  depending  for  their  value 
upon  the  living  teacher. 

There  will  not  be  wanting  objections  to  the  proposal  to  attempt  this 
kind  of  teaching  and  training.  "To  do  this  we  must  neglect  other 
things,"  is  one  common  objection.  Be  it  so,  if  necessary,  unless  those 
"other  things"  can  be  shown  to  be  of  greater,  or  of  ec^ual  importance. 
What  amount  of  "  other  things"  can  compensate  for  habits  of  idleness, 
dishonesty,  and  extravagance — ^for  passions  unchecked,  and  a  mind 
unstored  with  the  knowledge  necessary  to  tlie  performance  of  the  great 
duties  of  life ;  and  that  this  knowledge  and  these  habits  do  not  come 
spontaneously,  is  a  matter  of  experience. 

Another  objection  i.s — "There  is  not  time  to  do  it  perfectly,  the 
children  do  not  remain  long  enough  at  school."  Well,  then,  do  it  tm- 
perfectly;  do  it  as  far  as  you  can.  No  one  will  say  that  a  little  hon- 
esty, industry,  economy,  or  even  knowledge  of  this  kind  is  "  a  very 
bad  thing."  That  teacher  must  do  his  work  very  badly  who  sees  a 
boy  leave  his  school,  even  after  a  three  months*  stay,  without  some 
useful  thoughts,  some  good  resolves,  and  some  insight  into  the  duties 
of  his  future  career. 

If  the  time  be  short,  why,  then,  work  the  harder  !  and,  perhaps^  you 
will  find  in  this  effort  and  this  direction  of  it,  the  means  of  detaining 
the  boy  longer  in  a  school  where  himself  and  his  parents  will  feel  lie  is 
gaining  something  worth  making  a  sacrifice  to  obtain. 

Whether,  by  incorporating  productive  labor  with  the  school  work, 
it  is  possible  in  some  cases  to  retain  the  children  longer  at  school,  or 
more  efficiently  to  cultivate  the  industrial  qualities,  is  a  question  that, 
perhapi,  deserves  more  attention  than  has  yet  been  given  to  it. 

It  is  strongly  insisted  upon  by  some,  that  owing  to  peculiar  organi- 
zation certain  individuals  are  predisposed  to  particular  vices,  and  that 
this  predisposition  requires  particular  attention.  It  is  a  fact  that  in 
some  cases,  children,  under  the  influence  of  bad  example,  very  early 
acquire  habits  which  will  need  the  greatest  attention  for  their  cure. 
Now,  if  the  first  case  be  a  true  one,  still,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
two  cases  may  he  looked  upon  as  one.  Both  call  for  special  attention; 
to  the  work  of  prevention  is  added  that  of  cure,  to  some  extent,  in  both 
cases.  Careful  watching  for  the  display  of  the  bad  habit ;  constant 
checkinjr  of  it;  kindly  encouragement  whenever  improvement  is 
attempted :  these  are  the  means  called  for. 

Such,  then,  the  work,  and  now  a  word  in  conclusion  upon  the  work- 
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man.  How  much  depends  upon  him !  It  is  not  enough  that  he  has 
plans  and  theories  in  any  quantity  stored  in  his  head ;  he  must  be  de- 
voted to  his  work  ;  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  he  has  to  overcome ; 
well  acquainted  with  the  implements  he  is  using ;  thoroughly  aUve  to 
the  immense  importance  of  the  results  he  is  aiming  at ;  full  of  love  for 
the  tender  beings  under  his  charge,  and  of  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  his 
mission;  enthusiastic  and  wiUing  to  be  spent  in  his  work,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  find  his  whole  reward  in  the  consciousness  of  being  tlie 
means  of  moulding  the  children  committed  to  him  into  good,  useful, 
and  happy  men.  When  such  are  the  men  to  wliom  the  teaching  and 
training  of  the  young  is  committed,  we  may  hope  for  results  till  then 
impossible. 

The  foregoing  Essay  received  the  prize  of  $100  offered  by  the  United  Associa- 
tion of  Schoolniastere  of  Great  Britain,  **  On  the  best  means  of  making  the  school- 
matter*  n  function  more  efficient  than  it  has  hitherto  been  in  preventing  misery  and 
crvne.^  The  reading  of  the  Essay  in  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  called  I'orth 
t  discussion  of  the  argument,  which  was  thought  by  Mr.  Tate,  *'  to  be  clear, 
simple  and  argumentative,**  but  not  exhaustive.  *'  He  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
what  the  essayist  proposed  to  do;  he  had  only  to  find  fault  with  what  he  did 
not  propose  to  do.  He  would  advocate  the  iutioduction  of  social  science  in 
schools,  but  he  would  make  it  supplementary  to  the  authority  of  revelation.  He 
would  invert  the  order  in  which  the  essayist  proposed  to  proceed.  He  should 
not  begin  with  the  principles  of  social  science,  and  end  with  the  dictates  of  re- 
vealed religion ;  but  he  would  begin  with  revelation,  and  end  with  the  argu- 
ments to  be  derived  from  social  science.  Let  them  take  an  example.  It  was  a 
common  observation — *  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.*  All  would  admit  that 
axionu  But  before  he  would  expound  this  axiom,  as  derived  from  moral  philos- 
ophy, or  from  social  science,  he  should  first  give  the  child  the  Divine  authority 
for  the  law — 'Thou  shalt  not  steal.*  The  child  was  to  obey  the  command  of 
God  from  love — love  towards  his  good  and  beneficent  Creator.'* 

After  remarks  by  Mr.  Tilleard  and  other  members,  Mr.  Tainsh  said,  **  He  did 
consider  the  religiox-t  teaching,  commonly  given  in  our  schools,  a  palpable  sham, 
as  Mr.  Tilleard  had  represented  it,  for  his  own  observation  had  led  him  to  that 
conclusion ;  yet  he  did  not  think  he  would  better  have  fulfilled  his  task  by 
attempting  to  expose  the  sham,  or  to  alter  the  system.  He  thought  he  had 
pointed  out  the  best  means  for  preventing  misery  and  crime,  inasmuch  as  the 
means  suggested  were  those  which  struck  directly  at  the  root  of  the  evils.  He 
had  not  attempted  to  traverse  the  whole  range  of  school  appliances  and  teach- 
ing, and  among  other  things  had  omitted  what  was  called  religious,  or,  more 
properly,  theological  teaching.  He  discovered  throughout  the  whole  of  the  ob- 
jections, one  leading  thought,  which  appeared  to  him  a  radical  error,  viz.,  the 
suppodtioQ  of  antagonism  between  social  economy  and  religion:  that  social 
economy  took  as  its  motive — interest^  while  religion  took  the  higher  motive — 
iiUy.  He  suggested  that  this  notion  arose  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature 
of  social  economy,  which  was  indeed  but  the  practical  application  of  the  religion 
of  the  Redeemer.** 


VI.    GIDEON  HAWLEY,  LL.D 

Gideon  Hawley,  to  whose  superiDtendeDce  was  committed  by  the 
State  of  New  York  the  inauguration  of  its  system  of  popular  education, 
was  born  in  Huntington,  Conn.,  September  20th,  1785.  In  1794,  his 
parents,  Gideon  and  Sarah  (Curtiss)  Hawley,  removed  to  the  county  of 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.  In  1809  he  graduated  at  Union  College.  He  was 
immediately  appointed  a  tutor  in  this  institution,  but  in  the  spring  of 
1810  he  resigned  his  place  to  pursue  the  study  of  law  in  Albany.  He 
was  just  ready  to  enter  upon  his  profession,  when  in  January,  1813,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  newly  created  oflffce  of  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools.  At  the  end  of  eight  years  another  political  party  be- 
came dominant  in  the  state,  and  Mr.  Hawley  was  superseded.  In 
1814  he  was  appointed  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  which  office  he  was  contin- 
ued by  annual  reappointment  till  his  resignation  in  1841.  In  the 
following  year  the  state  legislature  appointed  him  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Regents ;  and  this  office  he  still  holds. 

When  Mr.  Hawley  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  legislature  had  just  set  aside  a 
system  which  had  been  found  unequal  in  its  operation  and  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  school  law  of  1812  provided  that 
the  several  towns  in  the  state  should  be  divided  into  school  districts 
by  three  commissioners,  elected  by  the  citizens  qualified  to  vote  for 
town  officers ;  that  these  trustees  should  be  elected  in  each  district, 
tx)  whom  should  be  confided  the  superintendence  of  the  school  to  be 
established  therein;  that  the  interest  of  the  school  fund  should  be 
divided  among  the  difierent  counties  and  towns  according  to  their 
respective  population  ;  that  the  proportion  received  by  the  respective 
towns,  should  be  subdivided  among  the  districts  according  to  the 
number  of  children  in  each  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years ; 
that  only  those  towns  which  should  raise  annually  by  tax  as  much 
money  as  they  received  from  the  school  fund,  should  receive  a  share 
of  the  public  money  after  the  first  distribution  ;  that  the  gross  amount 
of  moneys  received  from  the  state  and  raised  by  the  towns,  should  be 
a[>propriated  exclusively  to  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  the  teachers ; 
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aud  that  the  whole  sjstem  should  be  placed  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  an  officer  appointed  by  the  council  of  appointment 

The  superintendent  found  himself  greatly  embarrassed  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  beneficent  intentions  of  this  law.  In  many  towns  there 
was  not  interest  enough  in  the  matter  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
of  the  law.  Where  it  was  otherwise,  in  the  complete  reorganization 
of  the  schools  supervision,  extending  ofleu  to  the  minutest  details, 
and  patient,  laboring,  persevering  exposition  were  demanded.  Furth- 
ermore, the  law  was  found  in  some  respects  defective  in  its  provisions, 
and  obscure  and  doubtful  in  its  meaning.  Mr.  Hawley  encountered 
these  difficulties  with  admirable  tact,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office  as  efficiently  as  their  multifarious  and  perplexing  character  would 
permit  He  addressed  himself  also  to  the  perfecting  of  the  law.  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  his  first  annual  report,  pre- 
sented February  4th,  1814,  the  legislature  passed  several  amend- 
ments, the  most  important  of  which  was  to  make  it  obligatory  upon 
towns  to  comply  with  the  act,  and  also  on  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  the  several  counties  to  levy  on  their  respective  towns  a  sum  equal 
to  the  sum  to  be  apportioned  to  such  towns  out  of  the  public  money. 

It  required  the  patient  labor  of  years  to  bring  the  new  system  into 
full  operation.  Then  it  was  impossible  for  several  years  to  ascertain 
with  much  exactness  what  were  its  results,  for  the  returns  were  fiir 
from  being  complete,  and  many  were  defective  in  one  or  more  of 
their  necessary  requisites.  Still,  in  1810,  Mr.  Hawley  was  able  to 
report  that  ^*  the  establishment  of  common  schools  by  law,  had  already 
produced  many  great  and  beneficial  results  ;^^  and  that  the  great  ends 
proposed  under  the  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  the  legislature,  namely, 
the  establishment  of  schools  whenever  necessary,  their  organization  on 
a  suitable  and  permanent  foundation,  with  safeguards  against  the  ad- 
mission of  unqualified  teachers,  **  had  been  so  far  accomplished  as  to 
warrant  full  faith  in  their  final  complete  attainment''  The  average 
sum  of  public  money  then  received  by  each  district  was  twenty  dol- 
lars, which  gratuity  Mr.  Hawley  considered  important,  as  it  tended  to 
excite  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  common  schools,  and  was  also  ben- 
eficial in  many  other  respects. 

In  his  fifth  annual  rep<>rt,  given  under  date  of  March  16th,  1816, 
Mr.  Hawley  stated  that  there  were  more  than  five  thousand  schools, 
in  which  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  children  were  taught 
**0d  comparing  the  returns  of  common  schools  however  for  different 
years,  it  speared,'*  to  quote  from  the  report,  ^  that  in  almost  every 
district,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen  years  have  been  taught,  and  a  regular  school  supported  for 
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a  longer  time  in  every  succeeding  year  than  in  the  preceding  one. 
To  this  result  so  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  common  schools 
by  law,  it  may  be  added — and  it  has  not  escaped  the  most  transient 
observer — that,  under  the  operation  of  this  system,  better  teachers 
have  been  employed,  a  new  and  more  respectable  character  given  to 
our  common  schools,  and  a  much  greater  interest  existed  in  their 
behalf." 

To  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  law  of  1812,  there  was  passed,  in 
1814,  a  new  act,  which  was  itself  amended  in  1815.  Still  time  had 
developed  many  remaining  imperfections,  Mr.  Hawley,  in  his  report, 
suggested  several  particulars  of  the  system  which  required  amend- 
ments, and  whilst  allowing  the  inexpediency  of  subjecting  a  system 
once  established  to  frequent  revision  without  urgent  cause,  yet  as  in 
addition  to  the  feasibility  of  improvement  in  various  respects,  there 
was  need  of  consolidating  the  different  acts  on  the  subject,  he  sub- 
mitted the  propriety  of  revising  the  whole  system.  Mr.  Hawley 
devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his  report  to  a  consideration  of  the 
Lancasterian  system,  the  introduction  of  which  into  common  schools 
had  been  strongly  recommended  by  Governor  Clinton.  The  peculiar 
excellencies  of  this  system  were  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  superin- 
tendent, and  its  adoption,  especially  in  all  the  larger  schools  in  cities 
and  villages,  ably  enforced  Under  the  impetus  thus  given,  Lancas- 
terian schools  were  established  in  many  portions  of  the  state,  but 
without  the  favorable  results  anticipated.  From  what  cause  the  ex- 
periment resulted  in  failure,  is  still  in  dispute. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Hawley,  on  the  10th 
of  April,  1819,  the  "Act  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools,"  was 
re-enacted  with  the  amendments  which  had  been  suggested.  Mr. 
Hawley  accompanied  the  publication  of  this  revised  act  with  an  able 
exposition  of  its  provisions,  and  with  complete  forms  for  the  several 
proceedings  required  under  it  by  the  several  officers  connected  with 
Its  administration. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1821,  Mr.  Hawley  transmitted  to  the  leg- 
^lature  his  eighth  and  last  annual  report  as  superintendent ;  from 
which  it  appeared  that,  in  545  towns  from  which  returns  had  been 
received,  there  were  6,823  school  districts  organized  according  to 
law,  from  5,489  of  which  particular  district  reports  had  been  made, 
showing  that  of  817,633  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 
years  residing  in  those  districts,  304,549  had  been  under  instruction 
during  portions  of  the  year  in  the  common  schools.  "  The  propor- 
tion,'' observed  the  superintendent,  "  which,  from  the  present  returns, 
the  number  of  children  taught  bears  to  the  number  between  the  ages 
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of  ^re  snd  fifteen  jears,  is  much  greater  than  at  anj  former  period. 
In  aboot  one  half  of  the  town*  in  the  state,  the  number  taught  ex- 
ceeds the  number  between  the  ages  of  ^ve  and  fifteen  years ;  and 
takmg  the  whole  state  together,  the  number  taught  is  more  than 
nineteen-twentieth  of  the  number  between  these  ages. 

The  average  length  of  time  for  which  schools  have  been  kept  fot 
the  last  year,  has  also  increased  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  num- 
ber of  children  taught  There  is  now,  therefore,  reason  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  children  in  the  state  who  do  not  attend  unj 
school,  and  who  are  not  otherwise  in  the  way  of  receiving  any  educa- 
tion, is  very  small.  The  public  bounty  is  sufficient  to  defray  the 
whole  expense  of  most  schools  for  about  three  months  in  the  year  ; 
and  where  that  is  expended  in  different  parts  of  the  year,  so  as  not  to 
defray  the  whole  expense  of  the  school  for  any  particular  part,  it  it 
understood  that  in  most  districts  poor  children  have  been  permitted 
to  attend  school  free  of  expense,  under  that  provision  in  the  school 
act  which  empowers  districts  to  exonerate  those  children  from  the 
payment  of  teachers'  wages.*  The  readiness  with  which  such  per- 
mission has  been  generally  granted,  whenever  it  has  been  deserved,  ia 
very  creditable  to  the  public  spirit  and  liberality  of  the  iiibabitants  of 
school  districts;  and  it  is  considered  proper  on  thin  oc^tasion,  to  bring 
the  fact  to  the  notice  of  the  legfislature.  From  these  circum stances, 
in  connection  with  the  friendly  disposition  everywhere  manifested  in 
the  cause  of  education,  H  is  considered  warrantable  to  infer  that,  o( 
the  rising  generation  in  this  state,  very  few  individuals  will  arrive  tl> 
maturity  without  the  enjoyment  and  protection  of  a  common 
education." 

'*To  no  individual  in  the  state,**  to  quote  the  testimony  of  Samnel 
8.  Randall,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Common  S<Ikk>U  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  from  whose  "  sketch  of  the  ori^pn,  proj^ross  and 
present  outline  of  the  system"  the  materials  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs have  been  chiefly  derived,  "to  no  individual  in  the  state  are 
the  friends  of  common  school  education  more  d»*<'ply  indebted  for  the 
impetns  given  to  the  cause  of  elementary  instruction  in  its  infancy, 
than  to  GwEOS  Hawxet.  From  a  state  of  anarchv  and  confusion 
and  complete  disorganization,  within  a  [>eriod  of  l«*ss  than  eight  years, 
arose  a  beautiful  and  stately  fabric,  based  upon  the  mo**t  impre^able 
A>undations,  sustained  by  an  enlightened  public  s^^ntiment.  fortified  by 
the  be*t  and  roost  enduring  aflfections  of  the  people,  and  cherif^hed  as 
the  safeguard  of  the  state,  the  true  palladium  of  iti^  great nes<  ai  d 

*X«(  tifl  ISM,  wbc«  vmc  pamed  •*  An  kcr  to  cstablish  Pkee  Schools  THBoroaorr 
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prosperity.  Within  this  brief  period  the  number  of  school  districts 
had  more  than  doubled,  and  the  proportion  of  the  children  annually 
participating  in  the  blessings  of  elementary  instruction,  increased  from 
four-fifths  to  twenty-four  twenty-fifths  of  the  whole  number  residing 
in  the  state,  of  a  suitable  age  to  attend  the  public  schools.  When 
we  take  into  view  the  disadvantages  under  which  every  new  and  un- 
tried system  must,  of  necessity,  labor  before  it  can  be  commended  to 
general  adoption,  and  consider  the  immense  variety  of  interests  which 
were,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  afiected  by  the  stringent  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1812,  and  its  subsequent  amendments,  we  can  not  fail  of 
being  surprised  at  the  magnitude  of  the  results  which  developed 
themselves  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Hawley.'' 

Mr.  Hawley,  through  the  insufficiency  of  his  salary  for  his  support, 
had  to  some  extent  followed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  But  from 
the  magnitude  of  his  official  labors,  especially  from  the  amount  of 
correspondence  required  with  the  several  thousand  subordinate  offi- 
cers, who  were  all  unfamiliar  with  the  duties  growing  out  of  a  system 
novel,  at  least,  to  them,  and  from  his  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of 
common  education,  he  withdrew  more  and  more  from  professional 
pursuits.  To  that  cause,  which  had  now  become  the  dearest  object 
of  his  life,  he  had  resolved  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  whatever 
•nergy  he  possessed,  when  his  plan  was  taken  from  him.  In  the 
offices  which  he  has  since  successively  filled,  he  has  manifested  his 
devotion  to  the  same  good  cause.  For  the  first  twenty  years  that  he 
was  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  he  would  not  accept  any  salary, 
considering  that  it  would  be  an  inconvenient  charge  on  the  small  an- 
nuity at  the  disposal  of  the  Regents  for  distribution  among  academies, 
at  that  time  amounting  to  only  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
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BZTEACTt  FKOM  **  A   DIBCOURBB  TOUCHING  THB   NURTURE  OF  CHILDREN." 
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PARKNTAGX. 

I  WOULD  adviae  those  who  desire  to  become  the  parents  of  healthj  and 
eminent  children  to  choose  partners  of  sound  constitution,  correct  habits  and 
unblemished  reputation,  and  to  live  themselves  lives  of  continence,  and  sobriety.* 
Wherefore  it  was  gallantly  done  of  the  Lacedaemonian  states,  when  they  laid  a 
round  fine  on  their  King  Archidamus  for  marrying  a  little  woman,  giving  this 
reason  for  their  so  doing,  "  that  he  meant  to  beget  of  such  a  wife  not  kings  but 
kinglings."  Diogenes  said  to  a  stripling  somewhat  crack-brained  and  half- 
witted: "Sorely  young  man  thy  father  begot  thee  when  he  was  drunk." 

OONDmOXS  FOR  THE  HIGHEST  SUCCESS  IN  EDUCATION. 

For  the  complete  education  of  children  three  things  are  requisite,  nature, 
reason,  and  use.  By  reason  I  mean  learning  or  knolwedge,  and  by  use,  exercise, 
practice  or  habit.  Of  these  learning  assists  nature  with  sound  principles,  and 
use  contributes  to  form  habits.  If  nature  be  not  improved  by  learning,  it  is 
blind ;  if  learning  is  not  assisted  by  nature,  it  is  maimed :  and  if  exercise  fhil  of 
the  assistance  of  both,  it  is  imperfect,  as  to  the  attainment  of  its  end.  And  as 
in  husbandry,  it  is  first  requisite  that  the  soil  be  fertile,  next  that  the  husband- 
man be  skillful,  and  lastly,  that  the  seed  ho  sows  be  good :  so  here  nature  resem- 
bles the  soil,  the  instructor  of  youth  the  husbandman,  and  the  rational  princi- 
ples and  precepts  which  are  taught,  the  seed.  And  all  these  I  poronipiorily 
affirm  to  have  met  and  jointly  conspired  together,  to  the  completing  of  the 
souls  universally  celebrated  men,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  Plato;  together 
with  all  others,  whose  eminent  worth  hath  gotten  them  immortal  glory.  And 
happy  is  that  man  certainly,  and  well  beloved  of  the  gods,  on  whom  by  the 
bounty  of  any  of  them,  all  these  are  conferred. 

And  yet,  if  any  one  think  that  those  in  whom  nature  hath  not  thoroughly 
done  her  part,  may  not  in  some  measure  mnke  up  her  defects,  if  they  bo  so 
happy  as  to  light  upon  good  teaching,  and  withal,  apply  their  own  induHtry 
towards  the  attainment  of  virtue  he  is  to  know  that  he  is  very  much,  if  not  al- 
together, mistaken.  For  as  a  good  natural  capacity  may  be  impaired  hy  sloth- 
fulness  ;  80  dull  and  heavy  natural  parts  may  bo  improved  by  instpirtion ;  and 
whereas  negligent  students  arrive  not  at  the  capacity  of  understanding  the  most 
easy  things,  those  who  are  industrious  conquer  the  greatest  difflculti(>fl.  And 
many  instances  we  may  observe,  that  give  us  a  clear  demonstralion  of  tho 
mighty  force,  and  successful  efficacy,  of  labor  and  induHtry.  For  wutcr  c^on- 
tinnally  dropping,  will  wear  hard  rocks  hollow :  yea,  iron  and  hrtiw  aro  worn 

^Condeiwed  from  two  parafraphs  in  tba  orifinaU 
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out  with  constant  handling.  Nor  can  we,  if  we  would,  reduce  the  fellies  of  a 
cartwheel  to  their  former  straitness,  when  once  the  wheelwright's  industry  hath 
fixed  them  in  that  crooked  form ;  yea  it  is  above  the  power  of  any  forcible 
means  to  straiten  the  bended  staves  sometimes  used  by  actors  upon  the  stag:e : 
so  far  is  that  which  labor  effects,  though  against  nature,  more  potent  than  what 
is  produced  according  to  it.  Tea,  have  we  not  many  millions  of  instances  more, 
which  evidence  the  force  of  industry  ?  Let  us  see  in  some  few  that  follow.  A 
man's  ground  is  of  itself  good,  yet  if  it  be  unmanured,  it  will  contract  barren- 
ness ;  and  by  how  much  the  better  it  was  naturally^ by  so  much  will  it  be 
rendered  the  worse ;  if  through  carelessness  it  be  ill  husbanded.  On  the  other 
side,  let  a  man*s  g^und  be  more  than  ordinarily  rough  and  rugged ;  yet  experi- 
ence  tells  us,  that  if  it  be  well  manured,  it  will  be  quickly  made  capable  of  bear^ 
ing  excellent  fruit :  yea,  what  sort  of  tree  is  there  which  will  not,  if  neglected, 
grow  crooked  and  unfruitful ;  and  what  but  will,  if  rightly  ordered,  prove  fhiit- 
ful,  and  bring  its  fruit  to  maturity  ?  What  strength  of  body  is  there,  which  will 
not  lose  its  vigor  and  fall  to  decay,  by  laziness,  nice  usage  and  debaucheiy? 
And  on  the  contrary,  where  is  the  man  of  never  so  crazy  a  natural  constitution, 
who  hath  not  by  giving  himself  to  exercise  of  activity,  and  strength,  rendered 
himself  more  hardy  and  robust?  What  horse  well  managed  fh>m  a  coH,  proves 
not  easily  governable  by  the  rider?  And  where  is  there  one  to  be  found,  which 
if  not  broken  betimes,  proves  not  stiff-necked  and  unmanageable?  Tea,  what 
is  there  more  admirable,  than  to  see  the  wildest  beast  made  tame,  and  brought 
to  hand  by  industry  ?  Apd  lastly,  as  to  men  themselves,  that  Thessalian  an- 
swered not  amiss,  that  being  asked,  "Which  of  his  countrymen  were  the 
meekest?*'  "These,''  said  he,  "that  have  received  their  discharge  firom  the 
wars." 

POWER  OP  EDUCATION  AND  CUSTOM. 

Lycurgus,  the  Lacedsemonian  lawgiver,  once  took  two  whelps  of  the  fame 
litter,  and  ordered  them  to  be  bred  in  a  quite  different  manner;  whereby  the 
one  became  scavel  and  ravenous,  and  the  other  of  a  good  scent,  and  skilled  in 
hunting;  which  done,  a  while  after  he  took  occasion  thence  in  an  assembly  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  to  discourse  in  this  manner:  "It  is  of  great  advantage 
(fellow  citizens,)  to  the  attaining  of  virtue,  when  any  one  by  the  customary 
practice  of  wholesome  instructions  and  precepts,  is  trained  up  in  a  way  of  living 
conducive  thereunto,  which  I  will  presently  let  you  see  by  example ;"  and  withal, 
ordered  the  producing  those  two  whelps  into  the  midst  •f  the  hall,  where  also, 
there  were  set  down  before  them  a  vessel  wherein  meat  was  wont  to  be  boiled, 
and  a  live  hare.  Whereupon  (as  they  had  been  bred,)  the  one  present^  flies 
upon  the  hare,  and  the  other  as  greedily  runs  to  the  vessel  And  while  the 
people  were  musing  (as  not  perfectly  apprehending  what  he  meant  by  producing 
those  whelps  thus,)  "This,"  adds  he,  "is  that  I  before  told  you:  for  you  see 
these  whelps  do  as  they  were  bred ;  for  though  they  are  both  of  one  litter,  yet 
the  diversity  of  breeding  hath  made  the  one  a  good  hound,  and  the  other  a  cur. 
good  for  nothing  but  to  lick  pots  or  dishes."  And  this  shall  suffice  to  be  spoken 
concerning  custom  and  different  ways  of  living. 

NURSING  AND  NURSES. 

The  nursing  of  children  ought  to  be  the  mother's  work.  For  this  will  he  per- 
fbrmed  with  more  tenderness  and  carefUlneas  by  natural  mothers,  who  will  Iotb 
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their  duldien  the  more  dearly,  by  means  of  their  early  and  oonatant  care  of 
them.  But  if  they  find  it  impoesible  to  do  it  themeelvea,  tb^  tbey  most  cbooee 
the  honeeteet  nurse  they  can  get  The  first  thing  to  be  looked  after  in  thia 
choice  is  that  they  be  bred  themselyea  after  the  Greek  (aahioD.  For  as  it  is 
needlul  that  the  members  of  children  be  shaped  aright  as  soon  as  they  be  bom, 
that  they  may  not  afterwards  prove  cnx>ked  and  distorted :  so  it  is  no  lees  ex- 
pedient, that  their  manners  be  well  fashioned  from  the  very  beginning.  For 
childhood  is  a  tender  thing,  and  easily  wroogfat  into  any  shape:  yea,  and  the  very 
souls  of  children  readily  receive  the  impressions  of  those  things  that  are  dropped 
into  them ;  even  because  they  are  yet  but  soft:  bat  when  they  grow  older,  will 
(as  all  hard  things  are)  be  more  difficult  to  be  wrought  upon.  And  as  soft  wax 
is  apt  to  take  the  stamp  of  the  seal,  so  are  the  minds  of  ehlldreo  to  receive  the 
instructions  imprinted  on  them  at  that  age.  Wbenoe  alao  it  seems  tD  me  good 
advice  which  divine  Plato  g^ves  to  nurses,  ^  Not  to  tell  all  sorts  of  conunon  tales 
to  children  in  in&ncy,  lest  thereby  their  minds  sfaoukl  be  in  danger  to  be  filled 
with  foolish  and  corrupt  notions.*'  The  like  good  oounsel  doth  Fbocylides  the 
poet,  adventure  to  give  in  this  verse  of  hia. 


**  If  ive  'li  hftTe  Tirtaow  ehildrcfl,  we  ikoald  choow 
Tb«ir  tendercal  afe,  good  principles  f*  imtam.** 

Nor  are  we  to  omit  the  taking  due  care;  Uiat  those  chUdreo  who  an  appointed 
to  attend  upon  such  young  nurriinga,  and  to  be  bred  with  tJMn  for  pby-fefDows, 
be  in  the  first  place  well-mannered,  and  next  that  they  speak  phun  natural 
Greek :  lest  that  being  constantly  used  to  ctmwer^  with  penons  of  a  barbaroos 
language,  and  evil  manners,  tbey  reoeivie  corrupt  tmctores  from  tUtm.  For  it  is 
a  tme  proverb,  that  ^  he  who  lives  with  a  lame  aaa,  will  lears  of  him  to  bait** 


CBOicm  or 

When  a  chOd  is  arrived  at  such  an  ag<e.  as  to  be  capaMe  of  the  tear-^Jng  of 
pedagogues,  here  great  care  is  to  be  ubhL  that  we  be  not  deceived  in  Xii^VL  a&d 
so  commit  that  truth  to  abres  or  barfaanaoa.  or  cbeatisif  fe(k/wi,  ¥f^  h  is  a 
course  never  enough  to  be  laught  at,  wbkh  i&ioat  nMn  now-a^dayi  take  in  tbas 
affair,  who,  if  any  of  their  aerraiita  be  better  'xmh  the  nM.  dit^jm  90r.u:  of 
them  to  follow  husbandrr,  some  to  narigxtxA,  btam;  to  a>*3x4.axidis^  w/a^.  U/  be 
stewards  in  their  boosea,  aod  ffMut  hm}j.  Vj  yn  f^jx  tJ^f^  kmkt  u>  wits  ifjr 
them :  but  if  ti>ey  find  any  shiTe  that  is  a  draxJurd  <^  a  gi^itLcm.  usA  uLf^  ^/t 
any  other  bosineei:  to  him  ibffy  wnjen  t^^e  jr/r«n;>JCL<*&t  of  tbeCr  ciJ^'^r*^; 
whereas  a  good  schooimaster  oa^  to  be  wx^  an  one  ffjr  lot  di«po«;*^>Lu  ai* 
Phoenix,  tutor  to  AfhiHea,  wac 

And  now  I  come  to  speak  of  izias  wtSdL  k  a  icr»«t/^  SLatur.  a&d  '/  sy/F*:  *ff^ 
cem  than  any  that  I  bare  said.  Ve  ante  Vj  >x^  afi«r  wi;  sitwAftrt  i/f  'nz  rl'.U 
dpcn,  as  are  blamrieas  m  t2««r  ^ea.  x*vi  ';v.«Cr  r»-pr'/r».'/>r  fcjr  M^fir  t'jki^i^iL 
and  of  the  beet  experiesoe  k.  >a0±htjL.  For  tii*r  rtfnr  n^grsj^  u^  vma  '/  ;/,'i>-**y 
and  virtue,  fies  ia  the  &&srr  «j[  "Sg^futj^  ob  irxA  •^^i^nA^m.  Aad  a»  \i*^MsA' 
men  are  wont  to  set  f jria  v>  yrt^^,  ap  Sw^^  fuazrut  try  ^t  um^i^  ^xyy/jiusutUrm 
prop  up  youth  by  car£^Z  •zas^^ffjfMm.  nui  nCxyAosjfjutj  Hjm  u^  ttj^y  cUy 


Rower  edb  Wb  imt^kmjkn  7^#«»  ati'  wtamm.  yimmmnuL.  «t«at  vm  «  tl^wt  4»7«  »i  uu 
•Mei 
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bring  forth  the  buds  of  good  manners.  But  there  are  certain  fathers  now-a-d83r8, 
who  deserve  that  men  should  spit  on  them  in  contempt,  that  before  any  proof 
made  of  those  to  whom  they  design  to  commit  the  teaching  of  their  children, 
either  through  unacquaintance,  or  (as  it  sometimes  falls  out)  through  unskillful- 
ness,  intrust  them  with  men  of  no  good  reputtition ;  or  it  may  be,  such  as  are 
branded  with  infamy ;  although  they  are  not  altogether  so  ridiculous,  if  they 
ofi'end  herein  tlirough  unskillfulnesa  But  it  is  a  thing  most  extremely  absurd, 
when  (as  oftentimes  it  happens)  though  they  know  and  are  told  beforehand  by 
those  who  understand  better  than  themselves,  both  of  the  inability  and 
debauchery  of  certain  schoolmdsters ;  yet  either  being  overcome  by  their  &ir 
and  flattering  speeches,  or  prevailed  with  to  gratify  such  friends  as  speak  on 
their  behalf  they  nevertheless  conmiit  the  charge  of  their  children  to  them ; 
which  is  an  error  of  like  nature  with  that  of  the  sick  man.  who  to  pleasure  his 
friends,  forbears  to  send  for  the  physician  that  might  save  his  life  by  his  skill, 
and  employs  a  mountebank,  that  quickly  dispatcheth  him  out  of  the  world :  or 
him,  who  refusing  a  skillful  shipmaster,  at  his  friends'  entreaty,  commits  the  care 
of  his  vessel  to  one  that  is  therein  much  his  inferior.  In  the  name  of  Jupiter 
and  all  the  gods,  tell  me,  how  can  that  man  deserve  the  name  of  a  fathir,  who 
is  more  concerned  to  gratify  others  in  their  requests,  than  to  have  his  cliildren 
well  educated  1  Or,  is  it  not  rather  fitly  applicable  to  this  case,  which  Crates 
that  ancient  philosopher  was  wont  to  say,  that  if  he  could  get  up  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  city,  he  would  lift  up  his  voice,  and  make  this  proclamation  thence, 
*'  What  mean  you  (fellow  citizens)  that  you  thus  turn  every  stone  to  scrape 
wealth  together,  and  take  so  little  care  of  your  children,  to  whom,  one  day,  you 
must  reUnquish  it  all?'*  to  whidi  I  would  add  this,  ''that  such  parents  do  like 
him  that  is  solicitous  about  bis  shoe,  but  neglects  the  foot  that  is  to  wear  it." 
And  yet  many  fathers  there  are,  that  so  love  their  money,  and  hate  their  chil- 
dren, that  lest  it  should  cost  them  more  than  they  are  willing  to  spare,  to  hire  a 
good  schoolmaster  for  them,  rather  choose  such  persons  to  instruct  their  chil- 
dren, as  are  of  no  worth ;  thereby  beating  down  tlie  market,  that  they  may 
purchase  a  cheap  ignorance.  It  was,  therefore,  a  witty  and  handsome  jeer 
which  Aristippus  bestowed  on  a  sottish  fatlier,  by  whom  being  asked,  "  what  he 
would  take  to  teach  his  child?"  he  answered,  "a  thousand  drachms."  Where- 
upon the  other  cr>'ing  out,  "  0  Hercules  1  how  much  out  of  the  way  you  ask  I 
for  I  can  buy  a  slave  at  that  rate."  "  Do  then,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  and 
thou  shalt  instead  of  one,  purchase  two  slaves  for  thy  money ;  him  that  thou 
buyest  for  one,  and  thy  son  for  another."  Lastly,  how  absurd  is  it,  when  thou 
accustomest  thy  children  to  take  their  food  with  thy  right  hands,  and  chidest 
them  if  they  receive  it  with  their  left,  yet  thou  takest  no  care  at  all,  that  the 
principles  that  are  infused  into  them,  be  right  and  regular. 

RESULTS  OF  BAD  TEACHING. 

And  now  I  will  tell  you  (because  it  is  well  worth  the  hearing)  what  ordinarily  is 
like  to  befall  such  monstrous  parents,  when  they  have  had  their  sons  thus  ill  nursed 
and  worse  taught  For  when  such  are  arrived  at  man's  estate ;  and  through 
contempt  of  a  sound  and  orderly  way  of  living,  shall  precipitate  themselves 
into  all  manner  of  disorderly  and  servile  pleasures :  then  will  those  parents 
dearly  repent,  when  it  is  too  late  to  amend  it,  and  vex  themselves  even  to  dis- 
traction for  those  vicious  courses  of  their  children,  unto  which  their  own  neglect 
hath  betrayed  them. 
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BSHSriTS  OF  OOOD  TKACHINO. 


In  brief  therefore,  I  say,  (and  it  may  be  what  I  aay  may  justly  challenge  the 
repute  of  oracles  rather  than  advices)  that  the  chief  thing  considerable  in  this 
matter,  and  which  compriseth  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  all,  is  good 
education  and  regular  instructions ;  and  that  those  two  afford  great  helps  and 
assistances  towards  the  attainment  of  virtue  and  felicity.  For  all  other  good 
things  are  but  human  and  of  small  value,  such  as  will  hardly  recompense  the 
industry  required  to  the  getting  of  them.  It  is  indeed,  a  desirable  thing  to  be 
well  descended:  but  'tis  of  our  ancestors'  goods,  not  our  own:  riches  are  valua- 
ble, but  the  goods  of  fortune  (which  frequently  takes  them  from  those  that  have 
tbem,  and  carries  them  to  those  that  never  so  much  as  hoped  for  them:)  yea, 
the  greater  they  are,  the  fairer  mark  are  they  for  those  to  aim  at,  who  design  to 
make  our  bags  their  prize,  I  mean,  evil  servants  and  sycophants,  and  (which  is 
the  weightiest  consideration  of  all,)  they  are  of  such  good  things  as  may  be 
eujoyed  by  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  of  men.  Glory  is  a  thing  deserving 
respect,  but  unstable ;  beauty  is  a  prize  that  men  fight  to  obtain,  but  when  ob- 
tained, 'tis  of  little  continuance;  health,  a  precious  enjoyment,  but  easily  im- 
paired: strength,  a  thing  desirable,  but  apt  to  be  the  prey  of  diseases  and  old 
age ;  and  that,  which  it  is  a  g^reat  mistake  in  any  man,  even  whilst  he  enjoys  it, 
to  value  himself  upon ;  for  what  indeed  is  any  proportion  of  human  strength,  if 
compared  to  that  of  other  animals,  such  as  elephants,  and  bulls,  and  lions?  But 
learning  alone,  of  all  things  in  our  possession,  is  immortal  and  divine ;  and  two 
things  there  are  that  are  most  peculiar  to  human  nature,  understanding  and  rea- 
son ;  of  which  two,  the  understanding  is  the  master  of  reason,  and  reason  the 
servant  of  the  understanding.  Which  is  against  all  assaults  of  fortune  impreg- 
nable ;  not  to  be  taken  away  by  false  accusation,  nor  impaired  by  sickness,  nor 
eufeebled  by  old  age.  Eor  the  understanding  only  grows  youthful  by  age,  and 
Ume  which  decays  all  other  things,  increaseth  knowledge  in  us  in  our  decaying 
years.  Yea,  war  itaeli^  which,  like  a  torrent,  bears  down  all  other  things  before 
it,  and  carries  them  away  with  it,  leaves  learning  only  behind  it  to  the  possessor. 
Whence  the  answer  which  Stilpo,  a  philosopher  of  Megara,  gave  to  Demetnus, 
seems  to  me  very  remarkable,  who  when  he  leveled  that  city  to  the  ground, 
and  made  all  the  citizens  bondmen,  asked  Stilpo  whether  he  had  lost  anything? 
*  Nothing,''  said  he,  ''  for  war  can  not  plunder  virtue."  To  which  saying,  that 
of  BocTBlea  also  is  very  consonant;  who  when  Gorgiaa  asked  him,  "What 
his  opinion  was  of  the  king  of  Persia,  and  whether  he  judged  him  happy  ?" 
returned  answer,  *'  that  he  could  not  tell  what  to  think  of  him,  because  he  knew 
not  how  well  he  was  furnished  with  virtue  and  learning,"  as  judging  human 
felicity  to  consist  in  those  endowments  and  not  in  those  which  are  subject  to 
fortune. 

THE  KIND  or  LSARNIMa  TO  BE  GAIKSa 

Moreover,  as  it  is  my  advice  to  parents,  that  they  make  the  breeding  up  of 
their  children  to  learning,  the  chiefest  of  their  care :  so  I  here  add,  that  the 
learning  they  ought  to  train  them  up  unto,  should  be  sound  and  wholesome ; 
and  such  as  is  most  remote  from  those  trifles  which  most  suit  the  popular 
humor.  For  that  which  most  pleaseth  the  many,  is  displeasing  to  men  of 
understanding.  To  which  saying  of  mine,  that  of  Euripides  himself  attests  (in 
bis  Uippolytus.) 
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**rin  better  skilPd  to  treat  a  few  mj  peer*, 
Than  in  a  crowd  to  tickle  vulgar  eara! 
Though  others  hate  the  luck  on't  when  thejr  babble 
Moat,  to  iha  wise,  then  moat  to  pleaae  the  rabble." 

Bwidea,  I  find  hj  mj  own  observation,  that  those  persons  who  make  it  their 
business  to  speak  so  as  to  deserve  the  favor  and  approbation  of  the  scum  of  the 
people,  ordinarily  live  at  a  suitable  rate,  voluptuously  and  intemperately.  And 
there  is  reason  for  it  For  they  who  have  no  regard  to  what  is  honest,  so  they 
may  make  provision  for  other  men^s  pleasures,  will  surely  not  be  very  prone  to 
prefer  what  is  right  and  wholesome,  before  that  which  gratifies  their  own  inor^ 
dinate  pleasures  and  luxurious  inclinations,  and  quit  that  which  humors  them, 
for  that  which  restrains  them. 

If  any  one  ask,  **  What  the  next  thing  is  wherein  I  would  have  children  in- 
structed, and  what  further  good  qualities  I  would  have  them  inured  unto ;"  I 
snswer,  **  that  I  think  it  advisable,  "  that  they  neither  speak,  nor  do  anything 
rashly:"  for  (according  to  the  proverb,)  **  the  best  things  are  most  difficult" 

POWER  AND  HABIT  OF   PUBUC  SFEAKINa. 

Neither  speak  or  do  anything  rashly,  or  without  special  preparation.  For 
the  best  things  are  most  difficult  Besides  other  &ult8  which  those  who  speak 
suddenly  are  commonly  guilty  of)  they  are  commonly  liable  to  this  great  one, 
that  they  multiply  words  without  measure,  whereas  premeditation  will  not  suffer 
a  man  to  enlarge  his  discourse  beyond  a  due  proportion.  To  which  purpose  it 
is  reported  of  Pericles,  that  being  often  called  upon  by  tlie  people  to  speak,  be 
would  not:  "Because  he  was"  (as  he  said,)  "unprepared."  And  Demostheuea 
also,  who  imitated  him  in  the  managery  of  public  affairs,  when  the  Athetiiana 
urged  him  to  give  his  counsel,  refused  it  with  this  answer,  "  I  am  not  ready  for 
it."  *  *  A  wretched  painter  (they  say)  showing  Apelles  a  picture,  told  him 
withal,  "that  he  had  taken  a  very  little  time  to  draw  it:"  "If  thou  hadst  not 
told  me  so,"  said  Apelles^  "I  see  cause  enough  to  believe  it  was  a  hasty 
draught :  but  I  wonder  that  in  that  space  of  time,  thou  hast  not  drawn  many 
more  such  pictures." 

PHILOSOPaT  THE  CHIET  THING. 

Though  m  order  to  the  wel&re  of  the  body,  the  industry  of  men  hath  found 
out  two  arts,  that  of  medicine,  which  assists  to  the  recovery  of  lost  health ; 
and  that  which  teacheth  exercises  of  activity,  which  helps  us  to  attain  a  sound 
constitution :  yet,  there  is  but  one  art  only  capable  of  curing  the  distempers 
and  diseases  of  the  mind,  and  that  is  philosophy.  For  by  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance thereof  it  is,  that  we  come  to  understand  what  is  honest,  and  what  dis- 
honest :  what  is  just,  and  what  unjust :  in  a  word,  what  we  are  to  desire,  and 
what  to  avoid.  We  learn  how  we  are  to  demean  ourselves  towards  the  gods, 
towards  our  parentp,  our  elders,  the  laws,  strangers,  governors,  friends,  wives, 
children  and  servants.  That  is,  to  worship  the  gods,  to  honor  our  parents,  to 
reverence  our  elders,  to  be  subject  to  the  laws,  to  obey  our  governors,  to  love 
our  friends,  to  use  sobriety  towards  our  wives,  to  be  affectionate  to  our  children, 
and  not  insolently  to  injure  our  servants :  and  (which  is  the  diiefest  lesson  of 
all)  not  to  be  overjoyed  in  prosperity,  nor  too  much  dejected  in  adversity ;  not 
to  be  dissolute  in  our  pleasures,  nor  in  our  anger  to  be  transported  with  brutish 
rage  and  fUry.    These  things  I  acooimt  the  principal  advantages  which  we  gain 
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\}j  phllo0Ophy.  For  to  ue  prosperity  gtnerouslT,  is  the  pert  of  a  msn ;  lo 
manage  it  so  as  to  decline  enyj,  of  a  well  governed  man ;  to  master  our  pleas- 
ures bj  reason,  is  the  property  of  wise  men ;  aid  to  moderate  anger  is  the  at- 
tainment only  of  extraordinary  men.  But  those,  of  all  men,  I  count  most  com- 
plete, who  know  how  to  mix  and  oontemper  the  manageiy  of  civil  aOairs  with 
philosophy ;  seeing  they  are  thereby  masters  of  two  of  the  greatest  good  things 
that  are,  the  promoting  public  fehcity  by  governing  well,  and  the  ei^joying  a 
calm  tranquillity  in  their  own  bosoms,  by  improving  philosophical  principles. 

PHYSICAL  KDUCATION  AND  TRAINING. 

Parents  should  not  neglect  the  bodies  of  their  children,  but  must  send  them 
to  schools  where  these  will  be  subjected  to  proper  exercise  which  will  conduce 
to  a  handsome  carriage  and  improvement  of  strength.  For  the  foundation  of  a 
vigorous  old  age,  is  a  good  constitution  of  the  body  in  a  man's  childhood. 
Wherefore,  as  it  is  expedient  to  provide  those  things  in  a  calm,  which  may  be 
useful  to  the  mariners  in  a  storm :  so  is  it,  to  keep  good  order,  and  govern  our- 
selves by  rules  of  temperance  in  youth ;  the  effects  whereof|  are  the  best  pro- 
vision we  can  lay  in  for  age.  Yet  must  they  husband  their  strength  ro,  as  that 
bj  the  too  violent  exercises  of  youth,  they  spend  not  their  rudical  nioiHture,  and 
through  bodily  infirmity,  be  disabled  cheerfully  to  follow  tlieir  studies.  For, 
(according  to  Plato,)  ** Sleep  and  weariness  are  enemies  to  the  arts." 

But  why  do  I  stand  so  long  on  these  things :  and  not  rather,  as  I  df^iire, 
hasten  to  that  which  is  chiefly  to  be  done  beyond  all  that  lias  U'^-n  said? 
Among  the  exercises  of  children  therefore,  I  would  have  them  inur<fd  to  mv-h 
contests  as  have  some  resemblance  of  war:  that  is,  to  contend  in  throwing  of 
darts,  shooting  of  arrows,  and  hunting  of  wild  beaf>ts,  in  which  lant  (hh  in  war> 
the  goods  of  the  conquered  are  proposed  as  rewards  to  tlie  oouqu<;rorN.  And 
war  will  not  agree  with  a  gross  constitution  of  body,  pampered  up  hj  livhig 
always  in  the  shade.  For  one  compact  well  trained  soldier  that  hath  \j*:^i  u««l 
to  military  exercises,  shall  overthrow  whole  troops  of  such  twutitrn  as  ar«  ao* 
quainted  with  no  contests,  but  fencings  and  wrestlings  in  a  theater. 

MOTITZS  TO  BTTDT. 

Children  are  ratho*  to  be  won  to  follow  tL^^lr  ftudi^n  by  axis/fr^jiO/un  m$»4 
rational  motives,  than  forced  thereto  by  whipp:n;f.  or  any  orh^r  :,'itft.i^ihi$^ 
punishments.  For  such  usage  seems  to  he  ujfjn  t^htru/^  V/  •Jir*'ti  u.3tti  Vt 
ingenuous  cliOdren.  For  tliey  when  thus  Laxi'^XL  ar<^  'i-^.>y:  «.%-;  ',,»4ntt'^'^»^\ 
from  the  performance  of  their  tasks:  parthr.  by  r*ai0«A*  */.  Xi^.  m,j*n  '/  *Jtt^:f 
•tripes;  and  partly,  because  of  the  diaflrrvA  xb^T^/r  .iJt^^^M.  h*s%  i^^t-.ttt-n  «##4 
leprebensions  are  more  effectual  up«xk  inAy>y^ji  'f,  «?««^  t:ju.  v.y  v  y^,  'Xn^w^^ 
All  handling:  the  former,  to  incit«:  tb^v.  v»  v'taex  ^  le^^K.  wy:  t^^  tutfi^  V/  tm* 
•train  them  from  that  whieh  k  erZ,  h^  wt  r.-.K.  -j^  r*yi  >ryj-vr  t  i$t^\  «/^f . 
mendations  alternately,  accordiaig  v^  ibt  tvr^f.j  /  x-ami'  **.:«  «',  v.^,*  i^  -  .i  •  *»j.y 
grow  petulant,  they  be  sfaasM^  tj  r^e*o*r.i!U'r.  xsy.  *y.*i*.  »•>*-.  •••/  •^'•#/# 
deserve  it,  be  encouraged  by  cac^iHtriirj'.rA 

Children  are  sometimes  crtr-'Lwi^ii  Tri»*r*r,n'  v**7  It',   v'.^"  '^^^ //,«*/<  -a-..* 
and  that  with  other  inc«iT*ttieEiv>«  iK?rjci:jft;«.t'..-jjr  -  ^^i^jm^^f  */***••.    •  v^  .,^^. 
to  be  ill  affected  to  \barL^  r*rlf    ?•/'  »  -/a."*  •,•?  ti<'/««»)»^>    «►,»-/  •  -  /  ^k 
nourished,  but  with  ovtra-ii  r«'j«iru'»  ».•*  rv-.-A*:     w,  »  '--a    o-^.  #--■      ■.^vr.>; 
by  moderate  labof^  box  vwtrnjtosMA  vr  «.«.••.   w  v\  ^/.z;**  •«      Vtr^   v,y:«4 
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therefore  to  give  children  Bome  respite  from  their  constant  labors:  as  considerw 
ing  that  all  human  life  is  divided  betwixt  basiness  and  relaxation.  To  which 
purpose  it  is,  that  we  are  not  *only  inclined  by  nature  to  wake,  but  to  sleep 
also:  that  as  we  have  sometimes  wars,  so  likewise  at  other  times  peace;  as 
some  foul,  so  other  fair  days :  and  as  seasons  of  important  business,  so  also  the 
vacation  times  of  festivals:  and  (to  contract  all  in  a  word,)  "rest  is  the  sauce 
of  labor."  Nor  is  it  thus  in  living  creatures  only,  but  in  things  inanimate  too. 
For  even  in  bows  and  harps,  we  loosen  their  strings,  that  we  may  bend  and 
wind  them  up  again. 

PAREXTAL  CO-OPERATION  WITH  THE  TEACHERS. 

Those  parents,  moreover,  are  to  be  blamed,  who  when  they  have  committed 
their  sons  to  the  instruction  of  teachers,  or  schoolmasters,  do  seldom  or  never 
see  them  perform  their  tasks,  or  hear  them  give  an  account  of  their  lessons. 
Wherein  they  fail  much  of  their  duty.  For  they  ought  ever  and  anon,  after 
the  intermission  of  some  days,  to  make  trial ' of  their  childrens'  proficiency: 
and  not  intrust  their  hopes  of  them,  only  to  the  conduct  of  a  mercenary. 
For  even  that  sort  of  men  will  take  more  care  of  the  children,  when  they  know 
themselves  at  every  such  season  are  so  to  be  called  to  account.  Whereunto 
the  saying  of  that  king's  groom  is  very  agreeable,  who  told  his  master,  that 
*'  nothing  so  much  made  his  horse  fat,  as  his  master's  eye." 

MEMORY. 

But  we  must  most  of  all  exercise  and  keep  in  constant  employment  the 

memory  of  children :  for  that  is,  as  it  were,  the  storehouse  of  all  learning. 

"Wherefore  the  mythologists  (or  writers  of  fabulous  history)  have  made  mnemo- 

ayne  (or  memory)  the  mother  of  the  muses ;  plainly  intimating  thereby,  that 

nothing  doth  so  beget  or  nourish  learning  as  memory  doth.    Wherefore  we 

must  employ  it  to  both  those  purposes,  whether  the  children  be  naturally  apt, 

or  backward  to  remember.    For  so  shall  we  both  strengthen  it  in  those  to  whom 

nature  in  this  respect  hath  been  bountiful,  and  supply  that  to  others,  wherein 

she  hath  been  deficient:  and  as  the  former  sort  of  boys  will  thereby  come  to 

excel  others,  so  will  the  latter  sort  themselves.    For  that  of  llesiod  was  well 

said, 

••Oft  little  add  to  little,  aud  th'  account 

Will  swell :  heapt  atoms  thus  produce  a  mount*' 

Neither  therefore  let  the  parents  be  ignorant  of  this,  that  the  exercismg  of 
memory  in  the  schools,  doth  not  only  give  assistance  towards  the  attainment  of 
learning:  but  also  to  all  the  actions  of  life.  For  the  remembrance  of  things 
past  affords  us  examples  in  our  consults  about  things  to  come. 

MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 

Children  ought  to  be  made  to  abstain  fh}m  speaking  filthily:  seeing  (as 
Bemocritus  said, )  "  Words  are  but  the  shadows  of  actions."  Tliey  are  more- 
over to  be  instructed  to  be  affable  and  courteous  in  discourse.  For  nothing  is 
80  odious,  as  the  manners  of  those  men,  whom  others  know  not  how  to  speak 
to.  And  one  way  also,  to  render  children  acceptable  to  others  in  conversation, 
is  this;  if  they  be  not  pertinaciously  bent  to  maintain  all  they  say  in  dispute. 
For  it  is  of  use  to  a  man  to  understand  not  only  how  to  overcome,  but  also  how 
to  give  ground,  when  to  conquer,  would  turn  rather  to  his  disadvantage:  for 
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there  is  each  a  thing  sometimes,  ssa  ''Cadmean  rictorj;"  to  whidi  the  wise 
Euripides  attestetb,  when  he  saith, 

**  Wbert  two  ditcourte.  If  the  one's  moftr  H*e, 
Tbt  man  w1k>  leta  the  eonteat  fiiU,  ia  wiae.** 

Add  we  now  to  these  things  some  other,  which  children  ought  to  have  no 
less  care  ot,  yea,  rather  indeed,  greater.  To  wit,  "  that  thej  avoid  luxurious 
living,  bridle  their  tongues,  subdue  anger,  and  refrain  their  hands.^  Of  how 
great  moment  each  of  these  counsels  is,  I  now  come  to  inquire,  and  we  may 
best  judge  of  them  by  examples.  To  beg^  with  the  last,  some  men  there  have 
been,  who  bj  opening  their  hands  to  take  what  thej  ought  not,  have  lost  all 
the  honor  thej  got  in  the  former  part  of  their  lives.  So  Gjlippus,  the  Lacedae- 
monian, for  unsowing  the  public  moneybags,  was  condemned  to  banishment 
from  Sparta.  And  to  be  able  also  to  subdue  anger,  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man : 
For  such  an  one  was  Socrates,  who  when  an  hectoring  and  debauched  young 
man  rudely  kicked  him,  so  that  those  in  his  company  being  sorely  offended,  were 
ready  to  run  after  him,  and  call  him  to  account  for  it ;  ''  What,"  said  he  to 
them,  ''  if  an  ass  had  kicked  me.  would  you  think  it  handsomely  done  to  kick 
him  again  ?''  And  yet  the  young  man  himself  escaped  not  unpunished ;  for 
«rhen  all  persons  reproached  him  for  so  unworthy  an  act,  and  gave  him  the  nick- 
name of  the  Kicker,  he  hanged  himself.  The  same  Socrates,  when  Aristo- 
phanes publishing  his  play  which  he  calls  the  "Clouds,"  therein  threw  all  sorts 
of  the  foulest  reproaches  upon  him ;  and  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  present  at 
the  acting  of  it,  repeated  to  him  what  was  there  said  in  the  same  comical  man- 
Iter,  asking  him  withal,  "Does  not  this  offend  you,  Socrates?"  "Not  at  all," 
answered  be ;  "  For  I  can  as  well  bear  with  a  fool  in  a  play,  as  at  a  great  feast" 
And  something  of  the  same  nature  is  reported  to  have  been  done  by  Archytai 
of  Tarentum,  and  Plato.  Of  whom,  the  one  (Archytas,)  when  upon  his  return 
from  the  war,  (wherein  he  had  been  general)  one  informed  him,  that  his  land 
bad  been  impaired  by  his  bailifiTs  negligence,  sent  for  him,  and  said  only  thus  to 
him  when  he  came:  "If  I  were  not  very  angry  with  thee,  I  would  severely 
correct  thee."  And  the  other  (Plato)  being  offended  with  a  fine  mouthed  and 
debauched  servant,  called  to  him  Speusippus  his  sister's  son,  and  said  unto  him, 
"(}o  beat  thou  this  fellow,  for  I  am  too  much  offended  with  him,  to  do  it 
myself." 

These  things,  you  will  perhaps  lay,  are  rerj  difficult  to  be  imitated.  I  con- 
fesB  it,  but  yet  we  must  endeavor  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  by  setting  such 
examples  before  us,  to  repress  the  extravagancy  of  our  immoderate  furioua 
inger:  For  neither  are  we  able  to  equal  them  in  many  other  instances,  wherein 
their  wisdom  and  virtue  excels  ours;  but  we  do  nevertheless  (as  the  sacred  in- 
terpreters of  divine  mysteries,  and  the  priests  of  wisdom)  so  far  as  we  are  able 
follow  their  examples,  and  enrich  ourselves  with  their  filings. 

And  as  to  the  bridling  of  the  tongue,  concerning  which  also,  I  am  obliged  to 
speak :  if  any  man  think  it  a  smaU  matter,  or  of  mean  concernment,  he  is  tnmh 
mistaken?  For  it  is  a  point  of  wisdom,  to  be  silent  when  occasi<^m  wpurm' 
and  better  than  to  9peak.  though  never  so  well  And  m  my  judgm^^t.  ft^  th'm 
rewon,  the  ancients  instituted  "mystical  rites"  of  initiation  in  rt-htofm;  thut 
being  in  them  accustomed  to  sUence.  we  might  thence  transfix  tJ»«  th^r  wJ  hatu 
of  the  gods,  to  the  fidelity  required  in  human  secrets.  Y^ti,  ind#»ed  ^xt^Wi/.^ 
ihows,  that  no  man  ever  repented  of  having  kept  silence  j  but  mar,y  thai 
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ihej  have  not  done  00;  and  a  man  may  when  he  will,  easily  utter  what  he 
hath  hj  silence  concealed;  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  recall  what  he  hath 
spoken.  And  moreover,  I  can  remember  infinite  examples  that  have  been  told 
me,  of  those  tliat  have  procured  great  damages  to  themselves,  by  the  intemper- 
ance of  the  tongue :  of  which,  omitting  all  the  rest,  I  will  give  for  a  proof|  only 
one  or  two  instances.  When  Ptoleroaeus  Philadelphus  had  taken  his  sister 
Arsinoe  to  wise  Sotades,  for  breaking  an  obscene  jest  upon  him,  lay  langniiBh- 
ing  in  prison  a  great  while ;  a  punishment  which  he  deserved  for  his  unseascm- 
able  babbling,  whereby  to  provoke  laughter  in  others,  he  purchased  a  long  time 
of  mourning  to  himself.  Much  after  the  same  rate,  or  rather  worse  of  the  two,  * 
did  Theocritus  the  Sophister,  both  talk  and  suffer.  For  when  Alexander  com- 
manded the  Grecians  to  provide  him  a  "  purple  robe,"  wherein,  upon  his  return 
from  the  wars,  he  meant  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  in  gratitude,  for  his  victorious 
success  against  the  barbarians ;  and  for  that  purpose,  received  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  nation  under  his  command:  "I  doubted  formerly,"  (said  he,)  "what 
Homer  meant  by  that  frequent  phrase  of  his,  (purple  death,)  but  now  I  under- 
stand him."  By  which  speech,  he,  from  that  time  forward,  made  the  king  his 
enemy.  The  same  person  provoked  Antigonus  the  king  of  Macedonia,  to  great 
wrath,  by  reproaching  him  with  his  defects,  "  as  having  but  one  eye."  Thus  it 
was,  Antigouus  commandcni  Entropion  his  master-cook,  (then  in  waiting,)  to 
make  up  some  accounts  with  this  Theocritus;  who  often  resorting  to  him  upon 
that  business,  and  telling  him  he  came  by  the  king's  command  ;  "  I  know,"  said 
he,  "that  thou  hast  a  mind  to  dish  me  up  raw  to  that  cyclops;"  reproaching 
therein,  at  once,  both  the  king  his  master,  with  the  want  of  his  eye,  and  the 
cook  his  servant,  with  his  employment  To  which  Entropion  replied,  ("  My 
master  indeed  wants  an  eye,  but)  it  shall  not  be  long  e'ro  thou  want  an  head, 
for  the  wideness  and  rudeness  of  thy  mouth."  And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
for  he  departed  and  informed  the  king,  who  sent  and  put  Theocritus  to  death. 
Besides  all  these  things,  we  are  to  accustom  children  to  speak  the  truths  and 
to  account  it,  as  indeed  it  is,  a  matter  of  religion  to  do  so.  For  lying  is  a  servile 
quality,  deserving  the  hatred  of  all  mankind:  yea»  a  foult  which  we  ought  not 
to  forgive  our  meanest  servants  themselves. 

PARENTAL  CARE  TO  BB  EXTEKPED  TO  THE  PERIOD  OF  YOUTH. 

I  hnve  often  bad  occasion  to  blame  parents,  who  when  they  have  committed 
the  infancy  of  their  children  to  the  inspection  of  masters  and  governors,  extend 
the  care  of  them  no  farther,  but  suffer  the  heats  of  youth  to  spend  themselvee 
under  no  restraint :  whereas,  indeed,  children  in  that  age,  do  most  need  to  be 
kept  under  a  stricter  guard  than  ordinary :  for  who  is  there  that  knows  not  that 
the  errors  of  childhood  are  small,  and  generally  capable  of  being  amended; 
Buch  as  slighting  their  masters,  or  disobedience  to  their  instructions.  But  when 
they  begin  to  grow  towards  maturity,  their  offenses  are  oftentimes  very  great 
and  heinous,  such  as  gluttony,  pilfering  money  fit>m  thoir  parents,  dicing,  revel- 
ings,  drunkenness  and  licentiousness.  Wherefore  it  is  expedient  that  such  im- 
petuous heats  should  with  great  care  be  kept  under  and  restrained.  For  the 
ripeness  of  that  age  admits  no  bounds  in  its  pleasures,  is  skittish,  and  needs  a 
curb  to  check  it :  so  that  those,  who  do  not  about  that  time,  with  great  strength 
hold  them  in,  are  forced  against  their  wills,  to  give  their  vicious  inclinations 
their  full  swing  in  the  pursuit  of  the  vilest  actions.  Wherefore,  it  is  a  duty  hi- 
cumb^t  upon  wise  parents,  in  that  age  especially,  to  set  a  strict  watch  upon 
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tbem ;  and  keep  tbem  within  the  bounds  of  sobriety,  by  instructions,  threat" 
ninga.  entreaties,  connseU,  promisea ;  and  laying  before  them  examples  of  tliose 
men  on  one  side,  who  by  inunoderate  love  of  pleasures,  have  brought  tltem 
selves  into  groat  mischiefs ;  and  those,  on  the  other,  who  by  abstinence  in  tite 
pursuit  of  them,  have  purchased  to  themselves  very  great  praise  and  glory. 
For  these  two  things  (hope  of  honor,  and  fear  of  punishment)  are  in  a  sort,  the 
ftnt  elements  of  virtue :  the  former  whereof  spurs  men  on  the  more  eagerly,  to 
the  pursuit  of  honest  studies :  and  the  latter  blunts  the  edge  of  their  inclina- 
tions to  vicious  courses.  And  in  sum,  it  is  necessary  to  refitrain  young  men 
from  the  conversation  of  debauched  persons,  lest  they  take  infection  from  their 
evil  examples.  A  tiling  which  (among  others  i  Pythagoras  taught  in  certain 
enigmatical  sentences :  which  I  shall  here  relate  and  expound,  as  being  greatly 
useful  to  further  virtuous  inclinations.  Such  as  tliese,  <  ta«te  not  of  creature's 
that  have  black  tails  ;j  that  is,  converse  not  with  men  that  are  smutt^^i  with 
vidous  qualities.  'Stride  not  over  the  beam  of  a  pair  of  scales :j  wherein  he 
teacheth  us  the  regard  we  ought  to  have  for  justice,  so  as  not  to  go  beyond  its 
measures.  (Sit  not  on  a^chsenia:)  wherein  he  forbids  sloth,  and  re^juires  us 
to  take  care  to  provide  ourselves  of  necessaries  for  a  livelihoofi  (Ihj  m/t  Mrike 
hands  with  every  man.)  He  means,  we  ought  not  to  1^  over  haiKy  to  make 
aoqoakitances  or  friendships  with  others.  (Wear  not  a  straight  ring./  That  is, 
we  are  to  labor  after  a  free  and  undepending  way  of  living,  and  n^H  to  \tt  in- 
debted to  others.  «Stir  not  up  the  fire  with  a  gword.)  .Signifying  that  we 
oogfat  not  to  provoke  one  more,  who  is  angry  already  'af!  l^ing  ao  act  of  great 
iiidecency,)  but  rather  comply  with  them  while  their  pm^mtfU  ih  lu  its  heat.  <  Ku 
not  of  a  heart.)  Which  forbids  to  afiOict  our  suuIa.  arid  h\M:U(l  our  spirits  with 
Texatious  cares.  (Abstain  finom  beans.;  That  is.  k'.-frp  out  of  public  ofli'jes: 
for  anciently,  new  magistrates  were  chosen,  and  the  old  dlK-harge'i  by  Kuffrages, 
nombered  by  beans.  <  Put  not  food  in  a  chamber-pot. ;  Wherein  he  de^.-lares  the 
onaaitableness  of  a  good  discourse  (such  as  i£  fit  to  nourish  tl>e  niindy  to  otte 
whose  mind  is  prepossessed  with  vicious  habits:  aii>  that  whi'.h  is  eii'iangert-d  to 
defilement  from  such  men.  (When  men  are  arrive'i  at  the  gar>l.  th*ry  uhouJd  wA 
letom  back  again.)  That  is,  those  who  are  near  tLe  <rii'i  of  their  davH.  and  iie« 
the  period  of  their  lives  approachirig.  ought  Vj  eLiertaiL  ii  (:fjttUiuX*A\y,  and  not 
be  gjieved  at  iL 

PAREITTAL   EZAMPLZ. 

The  chiefegt  thing  that  fathers  are  to  look  to.  U.  iljui  they  iMrnh^lvfrfi  l^^xyme 
cAectoal  examples  to  their  children,!  by  doiiig  all  thv-^  \:A:.int  whi'.-h  \jt:\')uy;  to 
tbeo.  and  avoiding  all  vicious  practices,  tljat  in  ti.^-.r  jv<^.  un  in  a  glaAff,  they 
nay  see  eooogfa  to  give  them  an  avendr/n  to  a^l  1!1  w«>r<lii  aiid  a^nk^fiif.  Yfjf 
those  that  chide  children  for  such  faults  ae  they  tL<rii.^iv<re  fail  iuVi,  though 
they  think  not  soi  yet  under  iheir  cLUdreis's  UHirt^h.  a*.^  ..**  li.effjiselvei!.  And  if 
they  be  altogether  rkaous  in  thieir  live*,  triey  \<jv:  Vj  ::*«ri/,j!^Jv'.-«  il*e  frhf^otu  <A 
wptehending  their  very  servants,  and  micjj  vliOZ*-,  do  tr.fy  forfeit  it  t/ywarhi  ih^ir 
•»:  yea,  which  is  more  than  that,  iJ^ey  xiake  \:.^'j^:\'i^.  even  crwn«el'.^  aid 
Jwumtuii  to  tb'^m  in  wickedneas.     For  wL^re  o;a  ir  eL  are  impudf^Lt,  ther*:  <A 

ibe  Grecana,  cc/Uajii'caf  abc-ut  th^e  W^r.h  paut  tA  «  p«tk ;  c/r,  aooM 
w  WW  aflovcd  on*  Baa  (or  •  'laf'f  fc«o<:. 
dke  Greek  boI  onJy  bf  ou  offuMiicif  'O  ti.j':.tuf  tfaiiwlyea,  bmi  aJao  bj  dv.'af 
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necessity  must  the  young  men  be  so  too.  Wherefore  we  are  to  apply  our 
minds  to  all  sucH  studies,  as  may  conduce  to  the  well-breeding  of  our  children. 
Whereof,  we  may  take  example  even  from  a  woman,  and  a  woman  too  of  a 
nation,  than  which,  there  is  none  more  barbarous,  that  is,  an  Illyrian.  Her 
name  was  Eurydice  of  Hierapolis,  who  to  enable  her  the  better  to  teach  her 
children,  when  she  was  herself  in  her  declining  age,  applied  herself  to  the 
study  of  learning :  whose  love  herein,  how  great  it  was  toward  her  children, 
appears  evidently  in  this  epigram  of  hers,  which  she  dedicated  to  the  muses. 

**  Earydice  t*  ber  Bister-muara  pnlae 

or  her  true  lore,  this  monument  doth  raise, 

Who  her  grown  sons  that  the  might  scholara  breed, 

(Then,  well  in  years)  herself  first  learned  to  read.*' 

EDUCATION  SHOULD  BE  X7KITER8AL. 

It  is  my  desire  that  all  children  whatsoever  might  partake  of  the  benefit  of 
education  alike:  but  if  yet  any  persons,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  their 
estates,  can  not  make  use  of  my  precepts,  let  them  not  blame  me  that  give 
them,  but  fortune,  which  disableth  them  from  making  the  advantage  they  other- 
wise might,  by  them.  Though  yet  even  poor  men  must  use  their  utmost  en- 
deavor to  give  their  children  tlie  best  education  ;  or  if  they  can  not,  they  must 
bestow  upon  them  the  best  that  their  abilities  will  reach. 
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PAREXTS  SHOULD  B^  HOPKfTTU      S  V  .  I       -  Vv .  1 , 

Let  a  fiither,  then,  m  soon  as  his  son  is  bom,  conceive,  first  of  all,  the  best 
possible  hopes  of  him ;  for  he  will  thus  grow  the  more  solicitous  about  his  im- 
proyement  from  the  very  beg^ning ;  since  it  is  a  complaint  without  foundation 
that  "  to  very  few  people  is  granted  the  faculty  of  comprehending  what  is  im- 
parted to  them,  and  that  most,  through  dullness  of  understanding,  lose  their 
labor  and  their  time."  For,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  find  the  greater  numbei 
of  men  both  ready  in  conceiving  and  quick  in  learning ;  since  such  quickness  is 
natond  to  man ;  and  as  birds  are  bom  to  fly,  horses  to  run,  and  wild  beasts  to 
show  Aeroeness,  so  to  us  peculiarly  belong  activity  and  sagacity  of  understand- 
mg;  whence  the  origin  of  the  mind  is  thought  to  be  firom  heaven. 

NCRSB& 

It  is  they  that  the  child  will  hear  first;  it  is  their  words  that  he  will  try  to 
ionn  by  imitation.  We  are  by  nature  most  tenacious  of  what  we  have  imbibed 
in  oar  infant  years ;  as  the  flavor,  with  which  you  scent  vessels  when  new,  re- 
mains in  ibem ;  nor  can  the  colors  of  wool,  for  which  its  plain  wliiteness  has 
been  exchanged,  be  effaced ;  and  those  very  habits,  which  are  of  a  more  ob- 
jectionable nature,  adhere  with  the  greater  tenacity ;  for  good  ones  an^  easily 
dianged  for  the  worse,  but  when  will  you  change  bad  ones  into  good  ?  I^et  the 
diild  not  be  accustomed,  therefore,  even  while  he  is  yet  an  infant,  to  phroscology 
whk^  must  be  unlearned. 

PARENTS. 

In  parents  I  should  wish  that  there  should  be  as  much  learning  as  possible. 
Kor  do  I  speak,  indeed,  merely  of  fathers ;  for  we  have  heard  that  Cornelia,  the 
mother  of  the  Oracchi  (whose  very  learned  writing  in  her  letters  has  come  down 
to  posterity,)  contributed  greatly  to  their  eloquence ;  the  daughter  of  limlius  is 
iud  to  hare  exhibited  her  father's  elegance  in  her  conversation ;  and  the  oration 
of  the  daughter  of  Quintus  Hortensius,  delivered  before  the  Triumviri,  is  road 
not  merely  as  an  honor  to  her  sex.  Nor  let  those  parents,  who  have  not  had 
the  fiHtone  to  get  learning  themselves,  bestow  the  less  care  on  the  instruction 
of  their  children,  but  let  them,  on  this  very  account,  be  more  solicitous  as  to 
othsr  partieolara. 

P^BDAOOGL 

Of  psedagog^  this  fhrther  may  be  said,  that  they  shotild  either  be  men  of  ao* 


*  There  la  no  word  In  our  lanfuafe  for  the  padagogut^  who  wm  a  tlavr  of  good  f  tt«rMrl«r, 
Md  wmetiaics  of  aoms  edoeatioo,  thai  bad  the  charge  of  jouof  pereonw,  but  we«  f|ulie  di» 
tet  fraa  the  IcMnaXef  OTpr0eept9r. 
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knowledged  learning,  which  I  should  wish  to  be  the  first  object,  or  that  they 
should  be  conscious  of  their  want  of  learning;  for  none  are  more  pemidous 
than  those  who,  having  gone  some  little  beyond  the  first  elements,  clothe  them- 
selves in  a  mistaken  persuasion  of  their  own  knowledge ;  since  they  disdain  to 
yield  to  those  who  are  skilled  in  teaching,  and,  growing  imperious,  and  some- 
times fierce,  in  a  certain  right,  as  it  were,  of  exercising  their  authority  (with 
which  that  sort  of  men  are  generally  puffed  up,)  they  teach  only  their  own 
folly.  Nor  is  their  misconduct  less  prejudicial  to  the  manners  of  their  pupils; 
for  Leonides,  the  tutor  of  Alexander,  as  is  related  by  Diogenes  of  Babyloii, 
tinctured  him  with  certain  bad  habits,  which  adhered  to  him,  fi-om  his  ohildinb 
education,  even  when  he  was  grown  up  and  become  the  greatest  of  kings. 

If  however  it  should  not  be  tlie  good  fortune  of  children  to  have  8ueh  nurses 
as  I  should  wish,  let  them  at  least  have  one  attentive  pcsdagogus^  not  unskiUed 
in  language,  who,  if  anything  is  spoken  incorrectly  by  tlie  nurse  in  the  presefnee 
of  his  pupil,  may  at  once  correct  it,  and  not  let  it  settle  in  his  mind.  But  let  it 
be  understood  that  what  I  prescribed  at  first  is  the  right  course,  and  this  only  a 
remedy. 

tNSTRUOnOK  SHOtTLD  BIOIN  BARLT,   BE  MADE  AGREEABLB,  AKD  OIVEK  BT  THB 

BEST  TEACUEK& 

Some  have  thought  that  boys,  as  long  as  they  are  under  seven  years  of  age, 
should  not  be  set  to  learn,  because  that  is  the  earliest  age  that  can  understand 
what  is  taught,  and  endure  the  labor  of  learning.  Of  which  opinion  a  greet 
many  writers  say  that  Hesiod  was,  other  writers  likewise,  among  whom  is 
Erastothenes,  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  have  given  the  same  advice. 
Those,  however,  advise  better,  who,  like  Ohrysippus.  think  that  no  part  of  a 
child's  life  should  bo  exempt  fh>m  tuition;  for  Ohrysippus,  though  he  has 
allowed  three  years  to  the  nurses,  yet  is  of  opinion  that  the  minds  of  children 
may  be  imbued  with  excellent  instruction  even  by  them.  And  why  should  not 
that  age  be  under  the  influence  of  learning,  which  is  now  confessedly  subject  to 
moral  influence? 

Let  his  instruction  be  an  amusement  to  him;  let  him  be  questioned,  and 
praised;  and  let  him  never  feel  pleased  that  he  does  not  know  a  thing;  and 
sometimes,  if  he  is  unwilling  to  learn,  let  another  be  taught  before  htm,  of 
whom  he  may  be  envious.  Let  him  strive  for  victory  now  and  then,  and  gener- 
ally suppose  that  he  gains  it ;  and  let  his  powers  be  called  forth  by  rewards^ 
such  as  that  age  prizes. 

Would  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  have  wished  the  first  principles  af  learning 
to  be  communicated  to  his  son  Alexander  by  Aristotle,  the  greatest  philosopher 
of  that  age,  or  would  Aristotle  have  undertaken  that  office,  if  they  had  not  both 
thought  that  the  first  rudiments  of  instruction  are  best  treated  by  the  moat  ae- 
complifihed  teacher,  and  have  an  influence  on  the  whole  course? 

LBARKINQ  THB  ALPHABET. 

The  method  (of  learning  the  names  and  position  in  the  alphabet  of  the  lettelB 
before  they  learn  their  shapes)  hinders  their  recognition  of  them,  as,  while  they 
follow  their  memory  that  takes  the  lead,  they  do  not  fix  then-  attention  on  the 
forms  of  the  letters.  Tliis  is  the  reason  why  teachers,  even  when  they  appear 
to  have  fixed  them  sufficiently  in  the  minds  of  children,  in  the  straight  order  in 
which  they  are  usually  first  written,  make  them  go  over  them  again  the  con- 
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tnrj  way,  and  oonAise  them  bj  yariously  changing  the  arrangement,  until  their 
pupils  know  them  bjr  their  shape,  not  by  their  place.  It  will  be  best  for  chil- 
dren, therefore,  to  be  taught  the  appearances  and  names  of  the  letters,  at  once, 
■s  thej  are  taught  those  of  men.  But  that  which  is  hurtful  with  regard  to  let- 
ters, will  be  no  impediment  with  regard  to  syllables.  I  do  not  disapprove, 
however,  the  practice,  which  is  well  known,  of  giving  children,  for  the  sake  of 
stimulating  them  to  learn,  ivory  figures  of  letters  to  play  with,  or  whatever  else 
can  be  invented,  in  which  that  infantine  age  may  take  delight,  and  which  may 
be  pleasing  to  handle,  look  at,  or  name. 

But  as  soon  as  the  child  shall  have  begun  to  trace  the  the  forms  of  the  letters, 
it  will  not  be  improper  that  they  should  be  cut  for  him,  as  exactly  as  possible, 
on  a  board,  that  his  style*  may  be  guided  along  them  as  along  grooves,  for  he 
will  then  make  no  mistakes,  as  on  wax  (since  he  will  be  kept  in  by  the  edge  on 
each  side,  and  will  be  unable  to  stray  beyond  the  boundary;)  and,  by  following 
these  sure  traces  rapidly  and  frequently,  he  will  form  his  liand,  and  not  require 
the  assistance  of  a  person  to  guide  his  hand  with  his  own  hand  placed  over  it. 

PENMANSHIP. 

The  accomplishment  of  writing  well  and  expeditiously,  which  is  commonly 
disregarded  by  people  of  quality,  is  by  no  means  an  indifferent  matter;  for  as 
writing  itself  is  the  principal  thing  in  our  studies,  and  that  by  which  alone  sure 
proficiency,  resting  on  the  deepest  roots,  is  secured,  a  too  slow  way  of  writing 
retards  thought,  a  rude  and  confused  hand  can  not  be  read :  and  hence  follows 
another  task,  that  of  reading  off  what  is  to  be  copied  from  the  writing.  At  all 
times,  therefore,  and  in  all  places,  and  especially  in  writing  private  and  familiar 
letters,  it  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  us,  not  to  have  neglected  even  this 
aoqturement 

READING,   WEITINO,   DEFINITIONS,   AND  PEONUNCIATION. 

For  learning  syllables  there  is  no  short  way;  they  must  all  be  learned 
tfaroaghout ;  nor  are  the  most  difficult  of  them,  as  is  the  general  practice,  to  be 
postponed,  that  cliildren  may  be  at  a  loss,  Ibrsooth,  in  writing  words.  More- 
over, we  must  not  even  trust  to  the  first  learning  by  heart ;  it  will  be  better  to 
liave  syllables  repeated,  and  to  impress  them  long  upon  the  memor)';  and  in 
reading  too,  not  to  hurry  on,  in  order  to  make  it  continuous  or  quick,  until  the 
dear  and  certain  connection  of  the  letters  become  fiuniliar,  without  at  least  any 
necessity  to  stop  for  recollection.  Let  the  pupil  then  begin  to  fonu  words  from 
qrUablee,  and  to  join  phrases  together  fix)m  words.  It  is  incredible  how  much 
retardation  is  caused  to  reading  by  haste;  for  hence  arise  hesiution,  inter- 
ruptkm,  and  repetition,  as  children  attempt  more  than  they  can  manage:  and 
then,  after  making  mistakes,  they  become  distrustful  even  of  what  they  know. 
Let  reading,  therefore,  be  at  first  sure,  then  continuous,  and  for  a  long  time 
dow,  unUi,  by  exercise,  a  correct  quickness  is  gained.  For  to  look  to  the  right, 
as  everybody  teaches,  and  to  look  forward,  depends  not  merely  on  rule,  but  on 
habit,  since,  while  the  chUd  is  looking  to  what  follows,  he  has  to  pr(>nrmnc» 
what  goes  before,  and,  what  is  very  difficult,  the  direction  of  his  Uioughts  rnii»t 
be  diviM,  flo  that  one  duty  may  be  discliarged  wiUi  his  voice,  and  aii(Hher  with 


•The  iron  peoeil  lued  for  wi itiDg  oo  waxed  ubiert. 
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suffice  fur  more  than  a  certain  number,  but  like  the  sun,  which  diflhses  the  same 
portion  of  light  and  heat  to  all.  If  a  grammarian,  too,  discourses  on  the  art  of 
speaking,  solves  questions,  explains  matters  of  history,  or  illustrates  poems,  as 
many  as  shall  hear  him  will  profit  by  his  instructions.  But,  it  may  be  said, 
number  is  an  obstacle  to  correction  and  explanation.*  Suppose  that  this  be  a 
disadvantage  in  a  number,  (for  what  in  general  satisfies  us  in  every  respect?) 
we  will  soon  compare  that  disadvantage  with  other  advantages. 

Yet  I  would  not  wish  a  boy  to  be  sent  to  a  place  where  he  will  be  neglected. 
Nor  sliould  a  good  master  encumber  himself  with  a  greater  number  of  scholars 
than  he  can  manage ;  and  it  is  to  be  a  chief  object  with  us,  also,  that  the  mas- 
ter may  be  in  every  way  our  kind  friend,  and  may  have  regard  in  his  teaching, 
not  so  much  to  duty,  as  to  affection.  Thus  we  shall  never  be  confounded  with 
the  multitude.  Nor  will  any  master,  who  is  in  the  slightest  degree  tinctured 
with  literature,  &il  particularly  to  cherish  that  pupil  in  whom  he  shall  observe 
Implication  and  genius,  even  for  his  own  honor.  But  even  if  great  schools 
ought  to  be  avoided  (a  position  to  which  I  can  not  assent,  if  numbers  flock  to  a 
master  on  account  of  his  merit,)  the  rule  is  not  to  be  carried  so  far  that  schools 
should  be  avoided  altogether.  It  is  one  thing  to  shun  schools,  another  to 
choose  fi'om  them. 

If  I  have  now  refuted  the  objections  which  are  made  to  schools,  let  me  next 
state  what  opinions  I  myself  entertain.  First  of  all,  let  him  who  is  to  be  an 
orator,  and  who  must  live  amidst  the  greatest  publicity,  and  in  the  full  daylight 
of  public  affairs,  accustom  himself  fi'om  his  boyhood,  not  to  be  abashed  at  the 
sight  of  men,  nor  pine  in  a  solitary  and  as  it  were  recluse  way  of  life.  The 
mind  requires  to  be  constantly  excited  and  roused,  while  in  such  retirement  it 
either  languishes,  and  contracts  rust,  as  it  were,  in  the  shade,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  becomes  swollen  with  empty  conceit,  since  he  who  compares  himself  to 
no  one  else,  will  necessarily  attribute  too  much  to  his  own  powers.  Besides, 
when  his  acquirements  are  to  be  displayed  in  public,  he  is  blinded  at  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  stumbles  at  every  new  object,  as  having  learned  in  solitude  that 
which  is  to  be  done  in  public.  I  say  nothing  of  friendships  formed  at  school, 
wliich  remain  in  full  force  even  to  old  age,  as  if  cemented  with  a  certain  reli- 
gious obligation ;  for  to  have  been  initiated  in  the  same  studies  is  a  not  leas 
sacred  bond  than  to  have  been  initiated  in  the  same  sacred  rites.  That  sense, 
too,  which  is  called  common  sense,!  where  shall  a  young  man  learn  when  he  has 
separated  himself  from  society,  which  is  natural  not  to  men  only,  but  even  to 
dumb  animals  ?  Add  to  this,  that,  at  home,  he  can  learn  only  what  is  taught 
himself.  He  will  daily  hear  many  things  corrected;  the  idleness  of  a  fellow 
student,  when  reproved,  will  be  a  warning  to  him ;  the  industry  of  any  one, 
when  commended,  will  be  a  stimulus ;  emulation  will  be  excited  by  praise ;  and 
he  will  think  it  a  disgrace  to  yield  to  his  equals  in  age,  and  an  honor  to  surpass 
his  seniors.  All  these  matters  excite  the  mind ;  and  though  ambition  itself  be 
a  vice,^  yet  it  is  often  the  parent  of  virtues. 

*  Prafectioni.  By  prtiblettio  ig  to  be  understood  that  inatruction  which  a  master  |riT»a  to 
boys  in  leawona  which  they  have  to  prepare,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  given  to  two  at  onee. 

t  Spalding  observes  that  the  expremioo  «en«v»  community  in  the  signification  of  our  **  com* 
mou  sense,**  did  not  come  into  general  use  tilt  after  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  is  found,  he  ob> 
serves,  in  Horace,  Sat.  i.  3,  36,  and  Phaedrus,  i.  7.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  ambitiOf 
which  occurs  a  little  below  ;  it  was  not  generally  used  for  ** ambition,"  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  till  afler  Cicero**  day,  though  it  was  certainly  coming  into  use  in  that  sense  In  his  time. 

I  Ambitioa  is  not  to  be  called  a  vice  unless  it  be  inordinate,  or  ^own  in  a  bad  eauae.    1 
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I  remember  a  practice  that  was  observed  by  my  masters,  not  without  ad- 
TEDtage.  Haying  divided  the  bojs  into  classes,  thej  assigned  them  tlieir  order 
in  speaking  in  conformity  to  the  abilities  of  each ;  and  thus  each  stood  in  the 
higher  place  to  declaim  accordmg  as  he  appeared  to  excel  in  proficiency. 
Judgments  were  {Pronounced  on  the  performances;  and  great  was  the  strife 
among  us  for  distinction ;  but  to  take  the  lead  of  the  class  was  by  far  the  greatest 
honor.  Nor  was  sentence  given  on  our  merits  only  once;  the  thirtieth  day 
brought  the  vanquished  an  opportunity  of  contending  again.  Tlius  he  who  was 
most  successful,  did  not  relax  his  efforts,  while  uneasiness  incited  the  unsuccess- 
ful to  retneve  his  honor.  I  should  be  inclined  to  maintain,  as  far  as  I  can  form 
a  judgment  from  what  I  conceive  in  my  own  mind,  that  this  method  furnished 
8&t>nger  incitements  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  than  the  exhortations  of  pre- 
ceptors, the  watchfulness  of  padagogi^  or  the  wishes  of  parents. 

But  as  emulation  is  of  use  to  those  who  have  made  some  advancement  in 
learning,  so,  to  those  who  are  but  beginning  and  are  still  of  tender  age,  to  imi- 
tate their  school-fellows  is  more  pleasant  tlian  to  imitate  their  master,  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  is  more  easy ;  for  they  who  are  learning  tiie  first  rudiments 
will  scarcely  dare  to  exalt  themselves  to  the  hope  of  attaining  ttiat  eloquence 
which  they  regard  as  the  highest ;  they  will  rather  fix  on  what  is  nearest  to 
them,  as  vines  attached  to  trees  gain  the  top  by  taking  hold  of  the  lower 
tranches  first.  This  is  an  observation  of  such  truth,  that  it  is  the  care  even  of 
the  master  himself  when  he  has  to  instruct  minds  that  are  still  unformed,  not 
(if  he  prefer  at  least  the  useful  to  the  showy)  to  overburden  tlie  weakness  of  his 
scholars,  but  to  moderate  his  strength,  and  to  let  himself  down  to  the  capacity 
of  the  learner.  For  as  narrow-necked  vessels  reject  a  great  quantity  of  the 
liquid  that  is  poured  upon  them,  but  are  filled  by  that  which  fiows  or  is  poured 
into  them  by  degrses,  so  it  is  for  us  to  ascertain  how  much  the  minds  of  boys 
can  receive,  since  what  is  too  much  for  their  grasp  of  intellect  will  not  enter 
their  minds,  as  not  being  sufficiently  expanded  to  admit  it  It  is  of  advantage 
therefore  for  a  boy  to  have  school-fellows  whom  he  may  first  imitate,  and  after- 
wards try  to  surpass.  Thus  will  he  graduaUy  conceive  hope  of  higher 
excellence. 

To  these  observations  I  shall  add,  that  masters  themselves,  when  they  have 
but  one  pupil  at  a  time  with  them,  can  not  feel  the  same  degree  of  energy  and 
qmt  in  addressing  him,  as  when  they  are  excited  by  a  large  number  of  hearers. 

Eloquence  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  state  of  the  mind,  which  must 
ooDceive  images  of  objects,  and  transform  itself)  so  to  speak,  to  the  nature  of  the 
things  of  which  we  discourse.  Besides,  the  more  noble  and  lofty  a  mind  is,  l/v 
the  more  powerful  springs^  as  it  were,  is  it  moved,  and  accordingly  is  Vx/th 
strengthened  by  praise,  and  enhirged  by  effort,  and  is  tHied  with  joy  at  a^:bi#rv- 
ing  something  great  But  a  certain  secret  disdain  is  felt  at  lowering  the  pr^wer 
of  eloquence,  acquired  by  so  much  labor,  to  one  auditor;  and  ttie  U:ar;hi^  m 
sahamed  to  raise  his  style  above  the  level  of  ordinary  conversation.  Ijit  any 
one  imagine,  indeed,  the  air  of  a  man  haranguing,  or  the  vwoe  f4  on*,  auttt^u 
iog,  the  gesture,  the  pronunciation,  the  agitation  of  mind  and  body,  th^,  ^xftr- 
tion,  and,  to  mention  nothing  else,  the  fktigue,  while  he  has  but  orl^,  s^^^Wu^ 
would  not  he  seem  to  be  aiSected  with  something  like  madness  ?    rnw-,  wr/oM 

kaow  Dot  why  QaiittiCao  m  wdl  m  SafbM  (CaL  e  13,)  .nookl  hm^t  m  deeMMty  m^MJ  rf  . 
fiee.  A  virtuous  SBso  Bay  btasubitiMacswcUM  a  «i 
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be  no  eloquence  in  tlie  world,  if  we  were  to  speak  onlj  with  one  perbon  at  a 

DISPOSITION  AND   ABILITIES  OF  THE  PUPIL  TO  BE  ASCERTAINED. 

Let  him  that  is  skilled  in  teaching,  ascertain  first  of  all^  when  a  boj  is  en- 
trusted to  him.  his  ability  and  disposition.  The  chief  symptom  of  ability  in 
children  is  memory,  of  which  the  excellence  is  two  fold,  to  receiye  with  ease 
and  retain  with  fidelity.  The  next  symptom  is  imitation;  for  that  is  an  indica- 
tion of  a  teachable  disposition,  but  with  this  provision,  that  it  express  merely 
what  it  is  taught,  and  not  a  person's  manner  or  walk,  for  instance,  or.  whatever 
mav  be  remarkable  for  deformitv.  The  boy  who  shall  make  it  his  aim  to  raise 
a  laugli  by  his  love  of  mimicry,  v.  ill  aH'ord  mo  no  hope  of  good  capacity ;  for  he 
who  is  possessed  of  great  talent  will  bo  well  disposed ;  else  I  should  think  it 
not  at  all  worse  to  be  of  a  dull,  than  of  a  bad,  disposition;  but  he  who  is 
honorably  inclined  will  be  very  different  from  the  stupid  or  idle.  Such  a  pupil 
as  I  would  have,  will  easily  loarn  what  is  taught  him,  and  will  ask  questions 
about  some  things,  but  will  still  rather  follow  than  run  on  before.  That  preco- 
cious sort  of  talent  scarcely  ever  comes  to  good  fruit.  Such  are  those  who  do 
little  things  easily,  and,  impelled  by  impudence,  show  at  once  all  that  they  can 
accomplish  in  such  matters.  But  they  succeed  only  in  what  is  ready  to  their 
hand ;  they  string  words  together,  uttering  them  with  an  intrepid  countenance, 
not  in  the  least  discouraged  by  baslifulness ;  and  do  little,  but  do  it  readily. 
There  is  no  real  power  behind,  or  any  that  rests  on  deeply  fixed  roots ;  but  they 
are  like  seeds  which  have  been  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  shoot 
up  prematurely,  and  like  grass  that  resembles  corn,  and  grows  yellow,  with 
empty  ears,  before  the  time  of  harvest.  Their  efforts  give  pleasure,  as  com- 
pared with  their  years;  but  their  progress  comes  to  a  stand,  and  our  wonder 
diminishes. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  DIFFERENT  PUPILS. 

When  a  tutor  has  observed  these  indications  of  disposition  and  ability,  let 
him  next  consider  how  the  mind  of  his  pupil  is  to  be  managed.  Some  boys 
are  indolent,  unless  you  stimulate  them;  some  are  indignant  at  being  com- 
manded ;  fear  restrains  some,  and  unnerves  others ;  continued  labor  forms  some ; 
with  others,  hasty  efforts  succeed  better.  Let  the  boy  be  given  to  me,  whom 
praise  stiinulates,  whom  honor  delights,  who  weeps  when  he  is  unsucoessftil. 
His  powers  must  be  cultivated  under  the  influence  of  ambition ;  reproach  will 
sting  him  to  the  quick ;  honor  will  mcite  him ;  and  in  such  a  boy  I  shall  never 
be  apprehensive  of  indifference. 

RELAXATION   AND   PLAT. 

Yet  some  relaxation  is  to  be  allowed  to  all ;  not  only  because  there  is  noth* 
ing  that  can  bear  perpetual  labor,  (and  even  those  things  that  are  without  sense 
and  life  are  unbent  by  alternate  rest,  as  it  were,  in  order  that  they  may  preserve 
their  vigor,)  but  because  application  to  learning  depends  on  the  will,  which  can 
not  be  forced.  Boys,  accordingly,  when  reinvigorated  and  refi^shed,  bring 
more  sprightliness  to  their  learning,  and  a  more  determined  spirit,  which  for  the 
most  part  spurns  compulsion.  Nor  will  play  in  boys  displease  me;  it  is  also  a 
sign  of  vivacity ;  and  I  can  not  expect  that  he  who  is  always  dull  and  spiritless 
will  be  of  an  eager  disposition  in  his  studies,  when  he  is  indifferent  even  to  that 
excitement  which  is  natural  to  his  age.    There  must  however  be  bounds  set  to 
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relaxation,  lest  the  re/bsal  of  it  beget  an  aTersion  to  studj,  or  too  much  indul- 
geDce  in  it  a  habit  of  idleness.  There  are  some  kinds  of  amusement,  too,  not 
ODsenriceable  for  sharpening  the  wits  of  bojs^  as  when  thej  contend  with  each 
other  by  proposing  all  sorts  of  questions  in  turn.  In  their  plays,  alim,  their 
moral  dispositions  show  themselves  more  plainly,  supposing  that  there  is  no 
age  so  tender  that  it  may  not  readily  learn  what  is  right  and  ii^Tong ;  and  the 
tender  age  may  best  bo  formed  at  a  time  when  it  is  ignorant  of  dissimulation, 
and  most  willingly  submits  to  instructors;  for  you  may  break,  sooner  than 
mend,  that  which  has  hardened  into  deformity.  A  child  is  as  early  as  possible^ 
therefore,  to  be  admonished  that  he  must  do  nothing  too  eagerly,  notliing  dis- 
honestly, nothing  without  self-oontrol ;  and  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  the 
maxim  of  Virgil,  Adeo  in  tmeria  consuescere  muUum  est^  "  of  so  much  import- 
ance is  the  acquirement  of  habit  in  the  young." 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

But  that  boys  should  suffer  corporal  punishment,  though  it  be  a  rocoivod 
custom,  and  Chrysippus  makes  no  objection  to  it,  I  by  no  means  approve ;  first, 
because  it  is  a  disgrace,  and  a  punishment  for  slaves,  and  in  reality  (us  will  be 
evident  if  you  imagine  the  age  changed*)  an  afiVont;  secondly,  bocuuse,  if  a 
boj's  disposition  be  so  abject  as  not  to  be  amended  by  reproof,  ho  will  be 
hardened,  like  the  worst  of  slaves,  even  to  stripes ;  and  lastly,  because,  if  one 
who  regularly  exacts  his  tasks  be  with  him,  there  will  not  be  the  loBHt  need  of 
any  such  chastisement.  At  present,  the  n^ligence  of  pasdagofji  HCfrrui  Ui  \Hi 
made  amends  for  in  such  a  way  that  boys  are  not  obliged  to  do  wlmt  is  right, 
bat  are  punished  whenever  they  liave  not  done  it  jjesides,  uflirr  you  have 
coerced  a  boy  with  stripes,  how  will  you  treat  him  when  ho  \nH:^nll*n^  a  yt/ung 
man  to  whom  such  terror  can  not  be  held  out,  and  by  whom  morn  diflfhrult 
studies  must  be  pursued?  Add  to  these  considerations,  tliat  niiiuy  thingn  un- 
pleasant to  be  mentioned,  and  likely  afterwards  to  cause  shame,  ofl<rii  \iii\t\n'.u  Ui 
boys  while  being  whipped,  under  the  influence  of  pain  or  Usar :  and  vath  nhafiiif 
enervates  and  depresses  the  mind,  and  makes  theui  sliun  pt-oph-M  tay^Ui  ntui  Ut  1 
a  constant  uneasiness.  It,  moreover,  there  has  be4.'U  Umj  MuXk  ^-art-  in  'Sitfifnhy 
governors  and  tutors  of  reputable  character,  I  am  aMliauiMJ  x/j  ttny  how  r/i$h'iut 
OQsly  unworthy  men  may  abuse  their  privilege  of  puniishjii}^.  ttti'i  y^t^nX  */\i\^tt 
tonity  also  the  terror  of  the  unhappy  children  may  i^jin*:uu*t:tt  aflvfi  v,  t/U,*-§K  f 
I  will  not  dweU  upon  this  point;  wtiat  is  Urtiwly  >^i'i«rr ct/yyJ  ii;  i<,om;  ihiut 
«ioagh.  It  will  be  sufficient  therefore  to  UiXuia^*-,.  tl^tt  no  u*au  r.t*'/*M  i/n 
allowed  too  much  aothority  over  an  age  eo  weak  and  t^j  •«n4LO*«;  w  nAutti  HI 
treatment.  Y"  hm 

BTTDT  OF   LUfGCAGE.   OE  GkAMMAk,     ^  "-  V     ^  ' 

In  regard  to  the  boy  who  has  attained  &rrl}ity  'ui  rtrhf^^uy  ittA  v»ti*.hy,  Ua, 
Dextotyect  is  instmctioD  fix«L  tLe  jfrarr.Tr.ariaiiii.^  H'/r  U  it  '/  niii//t*4ift't. 
whether  I  epetk  of  the  Greek  or  LatlL  gratLin^riai,.  ti^v^i.  I  i$u.  iw  ..utA  u, 
think  that  the  Gre^ should  taketLe  yr^^jir^*^.  Y^f.r.  .'.«v*  ^'^  ttuu^i  n,*^'h***l 
This  profeflsioa,  then,  distingmsbec  as  it  Lb.  zit'jaf,  'yy.'..'^:/;..'y*r..\  :u*/,  tyy,  </w4U 
the  art  cf  tpeakimg  oomxstih^  and  ii«e  iid^''''j.W/'.  *J  'y-^^  y/r^^.  *:3e.tf.*^  u^m*  *,* «.«  mH. 


ITlMi%flic  iMCBifB  flMMcn.  tcacban  t^  ianCMfM  at>{  iiU9f<»?wr«,  l4^%u  »ti  t^tt^li.  •«  |« 
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the  surface  than  it  shows  on  its  front.  For  not  only  is  the  art  of  writing  com- 
bined with  that  of  speaking,  but  correct  reading  also  precedes  illustration,  and 
with  all  these  is  joined  the  exercise  of  judgment^  which  the  old  grammarians, 
indeed,  used  with  such  severity,  that  they  not  only  allowed  themselyes  to  dis- 
tinguish certain  verses  with  a  particular  mark  of  censure,*  and  to  remove,  as 
spurious,  certain  books  which  had  been  inscribed  with  false  titles,  from  their 
sets,  but  even  brought  some  authors  within  their  canon,  and  excluded  others  al- 
together from  classification.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  have  read  the  poets  only ; 
every  class  of  writers  ipust  be  studied,  not  simply  for  matter,  but  for  words, 
which  often  receive  their  authority  from  writers.  Nor  can  grammar  be  com- 
plete without  a  knowledge  of  music, f  since  the  grammarian  has  to  speak  of 
metre  and  rhythm ;  nor  if  he  is  ignorant  of  astronomy,  can  he  understand  the 
poets,  who,  to  say  nothing  of  other  matters,  so  ofVen  allude  to  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  stars  in  marking  the  seasons;  nor  must  ho  be  unacquainted  with 
philosophy,  both  on  account  of  numbers  of  passages,  in  almost  all  poems,  drawn 
fh)m  the  most  abstruse  subtleties  of  physical  investigation,  and  also  on  account 
of  Empedocles  among  the  Greeks,  and  Yarro  and  Lucretius  among  the  Latins, 
who  have  committed  the  precepts  of  philosophy  to  verse.  •  The  grammarian  has 
also  need  of  no  small  portion  of  eloquence,  that  he  may  speak  aptly  and 
fluently  on  each  of  those  subjects  which  are  here  mentioned.  Those  therefore 
are  by  nc  nioaim  to  be  regarded  who  deride  this  science  as  trifling  and  empty, 
for  unless  it  lays  a  sure  foundation  for  the  future  orator,  whatever  superstructure 
you  raise  will  fall ;  it  is  a  science  which  is  necessary  to  the  young,  pleasing  to 
the  old,  and  an  agreeable  companion  in  retirement,  and  which  alone,  of  all 
departments  of  learning,  has  in  it  more  service  than  show. 

Let  no  man.  therefore,  look  down  on  the  elements  of  grammar  as  small  mat- 
ters ;  not  because  it  requires  great  labor  to  distinguish  consonants  from  vowels, 
and  to  divide  them  into  the  proper  number  of  semivowels  and  mutes,  but  be- 
cause, to  those  entering  the  recesses,  as  it  were,  of  this  temple,  there  will  ap- 
pear much  subtlety  on  points,  which  may  not  only  sharpen  the  wits  of  boya^ 
but  may  exercise  even  the  deepest  erudition  and  knowledge. 

BEADING.      'VS-Arl  "X    ;    V-Jk  I     0 

Beading  remains  to  be  considered;  in  which  how  a  boy  may  know  when  to 
take  breath,  where  to  divide  a  verse,  where  the  sense  is  concluded,  where  it 
begins,  when  the  voice  is  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  what  is  to  be  uttered  with 
any  particular  inflection  of  sound,  or  what  is  to  be  pronounced  with  greater  slow- 
ness or  rapidity,  with  greater  animation  or  gentleness  than  other  passages,  can 
be  taught  only  in  practice.  There  is  but  one  direction,  therefore,  which  I  have 
to  give  in  this  part  of  my  work,  namely,  thai  he  may  be  able  to  do  ail  this  sue- 
cessfuUy,  let  him  understand  xcIuU  he  reads. 

Let  his  mode  of  reading,  however,  be,  above  all,  manly,  uniting  gravity  with 
a  oenain  degree  of  sweetness ;  and  let  not  his  reading  of  the  poets  be  hke  that 
of  prose;  for  it  is  verse,  and  the  poets  say  that  they  sing;  yet  let  it  not  degen- 
erate into  sing-song,  or  be  rendered  effeminate  with  unnatural  softness,  as  is 
now  the  practice  among  most  readers ;  on  which  sort  of  reading  we  hear  that 


•  Tht  criiica  used  two  marks,  the  tuterisk  to  sif  nify  that  something  was  wantlof ;  th« 
obdiBk^  to  indicate  that  something  had  been  interpolated  or  was  faulty.— 7\<me6u«. 
t  So  far,  at  least,  as  to  acquire  a  correct  ear  for  rhythm  In  prose,  and  for  metre  In  poetry 
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Gains  Cseaar,  while  he  was  still  onder  age,  oheerred  happilj  to  some  ooe  that 
was  practicing  it,  "  If  jou  are  singing,  too  sing  badlj ;  if  joo  pretend  to  read, 
70a  nevertheless  sing."  Nor  would  I  have  prowpopeuB  pronoonced,  as  some 
would  wish  them,  after  the  manner  of  actors ;  though  I  think  there  should  be  a 
certain  alteration  of  the  voice  bj  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  those 
passages  in  which  the  poet  speaks  in  his  own  person. 

Other  points  demand  much  admonition  to  be  given  on  them ;  and  care  is  to 
be  taken,  above  all  things,  that  tender  minds,  which  will  imbibe  deeply  what- 
ever has  entered  them  while  rude  and  ignorant  of  ever3rthing,  may  learn,  not 
only  what  is  eloquent,  but,  still  more,  what  is  morally  good.  It  has  accordingly 
been  an  excellent  custom,  that  reading  should  commence  with  Homer  and 
Virgil,  although,  to  understand  their  merits,  there  is  need  of  maturer  judgment: 
but  for  the  acquisition  of  judgment  there  is  abundance  of  time ;  for  they  will 
not  be  read  once  only.  In  the  meantime,  let  the  mind  of  the  pupil  be  exalted 
with  the  sublimity  of  the  heroic  verse,  conceive  ardor  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  subjects,  and  be  imbued  with  the  noblest  sentiments.  The  reading  of 
kagedies  is  beneficial ;  the  lyric  poets  nourish  the  mind,  provided  that  you  select 
from  them,  not  merely  authors,  but  portions  of  their  works ;  for  the  Greeks  are 
licentious  in  many  of  their  writings,  and  I  should  be  loath  to  interpret  Horace 
in  certain  passages.  As  to  eiegy^  at  least  that  which  treats  of  love,  and  hende- 
catyUabkf^  and  poems  in  which  there  are  portions  of  Sotadic  verses,  (for  con- 
cerning Sotadic  verses  themselves  no  precept  need  even  be  mentioned,)  let  them 
be  altogether  kept  away,  if  it  be  possible;  if  not,  let  them  at  least  be  reserved 
for  the  greater  strength  of  mature  age.  Of  comedy,  whu^h  may  contribute  very 
much  to  eloquence,  as  it  extends  to  all  sorts  of  characters  and  passions,  I  will 
itate  a  little  further  on,  in  the  proper  place,  the  good  which  I  think  it  may  do 
to  boys ;  when  their  morals  are  out  of  danger,  it  will  be  among  the  subjects  to 
be  chiefly  read.  It  is  of  Menander  that  I  speak,  though  I  would  not  set  aside 
other  comic  writers;  for  the  Latin  authors,  too,  will  confer  some  benefit  But 
those  writings  should  be  the  subjects  of  lectures  for  boys,  which  may  best 
nourish  the  mind  and  enlarge  the  thinking  powers ;  for  reading  oth^  books, 
which  relate  merely  to  erudition,  advanced  life  will  afTord  sufficient  time. 

The  old  Latin  authors,  however,  will  be  of  great  use,  though  most  of  them, 
indeed,  were  stronger  in  genius  than  in  art  Above  all  they  will  supply  a  copia 
verborum;  while  in  their  tragedies  may  be  found  a  weightin««n  of  thought  and 
in  their  comedies  elegance,  and  something  as  it  were  of  AUid^m,  There  will 
be  seen  in  them,  too,  a  more  careful  regard  to  regularity  of  ttru/rtiire  than  in 
most  of  the  modems,  who  have  conskiered  that  the  merit  of  t^frj  kind  r>f  cr»m- 
po6itk>n  lies  solely  in  the  thoog^ts.  Purity,  certainly,  and,  that  I  may  so  $,^. 
press  myself,  manliness,  is  to  be  gained  fhnn  them;  since  we  ooraftives  hav^ 
&llen  into  all  the  vwes  of  refinement,  even  in  our  manner  of  sp^ikking,  Im  nn 
moreover,  trust  to  the  practk»  of  the  greatest  orators,  whr,  have  TP^f-rnrim  u,  tM 
poems  of  the  ancients,  as  weU  for  the  support  of  their  ar^menfj*.  as  U^  th^ 
idomment  of  their  ek)qDenoe.  For  in  Cicero,  moat  of  all.  and  frw|ivwvf.iy,  n\m, 
in  Anniua,  and  others  nearest  to  his  times,  we  see  verses  ^  /;»/»««♦.  A^nJ 
Pocttwiw,  XucOwM,  Terence,  CacOma,  and  other  poet*,  muniixv^.  w\th  fh^  f.^ 
effect,  not  only  for  showing  the  learning  of  the  ^pf^Ucera,  Ym  U,f  gc>^\ur^  pk«*,f/. 
to  the  hearers,  whose  ears  find  in  the  charm*  of  i^^rj  a  r^^U^f  rr  ,m  o,/»  vm^m 
of  elegance  in  forensk  pleading.    To  this  is  u>  oa  ariderl  t^,  m-»«r>  ^^U^utn^^  m 
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the  speakers  confirm  what  they  have  stated  by  the  sentiments  of  the  poets,  ai 
by  so  many  testimonies.  But  those  first  observations  of  mine  have  reference 
rather  to  boys,  the  latter  to  more  advanced  students,  for  the  love  of  letters,  and 
the  benefit  of  reading,  are  bounded,  not  by  the  tune  spent  at  school,  but  by  the 
extent  of  life. 

In  lecturing  on  the  poets,  the  grammarian  must  attend  also  to  minor  points; 
so  that,  after  taking  a  verse  to  pieces,  he  may  require  the  parts  of  speech  to  be 
specified,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  feet,  which  are  necessary  to  be  known, 
not  merely  for  writing  poetry,  but  even  for  prose  composition ;  and  that  he  may 
distinguish  what  words  are  barbarous,  or  mij<applied,  or  used  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  language ;  not  that  the  poets  may  thus  be  disparaged,  (to  whom,  as 
they  are  commonly  forced  to  obey  the  metre,  so  much  indulgence  is  granted, 
that  even  solecisms  are  designated  by  other  names  in  poetry,  for  we  call  them, 
as  I  have  remarked,  meiaplasma,  schematisms^  and  schemata^  and  give  to  neces- 
sity the  praise  of  merit,)  but  that  the  tutor  may  instruct  the  pupil  in  figurative 
terms;  and  exercise  his  memory.  It  is  likewise  useful,  among  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  instruction,  to  show  in  how  many  senses  each  word  may  be  under- 
stood.  About  glosseniaia,  too,  that  is,  words  not  in  general  use,  no  small  atten- 
tion is  requisite  in  the  grammatical  profession.  With  still  greater  care,  how- 
ever, let  him  teach  all  kinds  of  tropes,  from  which  not  only  poetry,  but  even 
prose,  receives  the  greatest  ornament,  as  well  as  the  two  sorts  of  schemata  or 
figures,  called  figures  of  speech  and  figures  of  thought.  My  observations  on 
these  figures,  as  well  as  those  on  tropes,  I  put  off  to  that  portion  of  my  work 
in  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  the  embellishments  of  composition.  But  let 
the  tutor,  above  all  things,  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils  what  merit 
there  is  in  a  just  disposition  of  parts,  and  a  becoming  treatment  of  subjects ; 
what  is  well  suited  to  each  character;  what  is  to  be  commended  in  the 
thoughts,  and  what  in  the  words;  where  difiuseness  is  appropriate,  and  where 
contraction. 

To  these  duties  will  be  added  explanations  of  historical  points,  which  must 
be  sufficiently  minute,  but  not  carried  into  superfluous  disquisitions;  for  it  will 
suffice  to  lecture  on  facts  which  are  generally  admitted,  or  which  are  at  least 
related  by  eminent  authora  To  examine,  indeed,  what  all  writers,  even  the 
most  contemptible,  have  ever  related,  is  a  proof  either  of  extravagant  laborious- 
ness,  or  of  useless  ostentation,  and  chains  and  overloads  the  mind,  which  might 
give  its  attention  to  other  things  with  more  advantage. 


TiJkx ,  <iJl-.'l. 


COMPOSITION. 

Let  boys  learn,  then,  to  relate  orally  the  fables  of  -fisop,  which  foUow  next 
al\er  the  nurse's  stories,  in  plain  language,  not  rising  at  all  above  mediocrity, 
and  afterwards  to  express  the  same  simplicity  in  writing.  Let  them  learn,  too, 
to  take  to  pieces  the  verses  of  the  poets,  and  then  to  express  them  in  different 
words ;  and  afterwards  to  represent  them,  somewhat  boldly,  in  a  paraphrase,  in 
which  it  is  allowable  to  abbreviate  or  embellish  certain  parts,  provided  that  the 
sense  of  the  poet  be  preserved.  He  who  shall  successftilly  perform  this  exer- 
cise, which  is  difficult  even  for  accomplished  professors,  will  be  able  to  learn 
anything.  Let  sentences^  also,  and  ckricR,  and  ethdogies,  be  written  by  the 
learner,  with  the  occasions  of  the  sayings  added  according  to  the  grammarians, 
because  these  depend  upon  reading.    The  nature  of  all  these  is  similar,  but 
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their  form  different,  becaaso  a  sentence  is  a  general  proposition;  ethology  is  con- 
fined to  certain  persons.  Of  chriat  several  sorts  aro  specified :  one  similar  to  a 
sentence,  which  is  introduced  with  a  simple  statement,  He  said,  or  He  was  ac- 
customed  to  say:  another,  which  includes  its  subject  in  an  answer:  He^  being 
asked,  or,  w?ien  this  remark  was  m/ode  to  him^  replied ;  a  third,  not  unlike  the 
second,  commences,  When  some  one  hadi,  not  said^  but  done  something.  Even  in 
the  acts  of  people  some  think  that  there  is  a  c/tn'o,  as,  Oraies,  having  met  with 
an  ignorant  hoy,  heal  his  tutor:  and  there  is  another  sort,  almost  like  this,  which, 
however,  they  do  not  venture  to  call  by  the  same  name,  but  term  it  a  xitii^itT ; 
as,  Mito,  having  been  accustomed  to  carry  (he  same  calf  every  day^  ended  by  carry- 
ing a  bull  In  all  these  forms  the  declension  is  conducted  through  the  same 
cases,  and  a  reason  may  be  given  as  well  for  acts  as  for  sayings.  Stories  told 
by  the  potts  should,  I  think,  be  treated  by  boys,  not  with  a  view  to  eloquence, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  knowledge.  Other  exercises,  of  greater 
toil  and  ardor,  the  Latin  teachers  of  rhetoric,  by  abandoning  them,  have 
rendered  the  necessary  work  of  teachers  of  grammar.  The  Greek  rhetoriciani 
have  better  understood  the  weight  and  measure  of  their  duties. 

MUSIC.  -fti,^.   X     ,   ^     /  0  , 

For  myself)  I  could  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  judgment  of  the  ancients;  for 
who  is  ignorant  that  music  (to  speak  of  that  science  first)  enjoyed,  in  the  days 
of  antiquity,  so  much,  not  only  of  cultivation,  but  of  reverence,  that  those  who 
were  musicians  were  deemed  also  prophets  and  sages,  as.  not  to  mention  others, 
Orpheus  and  Lintts,  both  of  whom  are  transmitted  to  the  memory  of  posterity 
as  having  been  descended  from  the  gods,  and  the  one,  because  he  soothed  the 
rude  and  barbarous  minds  of  men  by  the  wonderful  effect  of  his  strains,  as 
having  drawn  after  him  not  only  wild  beasts,  but  even  rocks  and  woods. 
Timagenes  declares  that  music  was  the  most  ancient  of  sciences  connected  with 
literature ;  an  opinion  to  which  the  most  celebrated  poets  give  their  support, 
according  to  whom  the  praises  of  gods  and  heroes  used  to  be  sung  to  the  lyre 
at  royal  banquets.  Does  not  Virgil's  lopas,  too  sing  errantem  lunam  solisque 
hbores,  "the  wandering  moon,  and  labors  of  the  sun;"  the  illustrious  poet  thus 
plainly  asserting  that  music  is  united  with  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  ?  If 
this  position  be  granted,  music  will  be  necessary  also  for  the  orator ;  for,  as  I 
observed,  this  part  of  learning,  which,  after  being  neglected  by  orators,  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  philosophers,  was  a  portion  of  our  business,  and,  without 
the  knowledge  of  such  subjects,  there  can  be  no  perfect  eloquence. 

Nor  can  any  one  doubt  that  men  eminently  renowned  for  wisdom  have  been 
cultivators  of  music,  when  Pythagoras,  and  those  who  followed  him.  spread 
abroad  the  notion,  which  they  doubtless  received  from  antiquity,  that  the  world 
itself  was  constructed  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  music,  which  the  lyre 
afterwards  imitated.  Nor  were  they  content,  moreover,  with  that  concord  of 
discordant  elements,  which  they  call  dpfiovla^  "harmony,"  but  attributed  even 
sound  to  the  celestial  motions ;  for  Plato,  not  only  in  certain  other  passages,  but 
especially  in  his  Timseus,  can  not  even  be  understood  except  by  those  who  have 
thorougrhly  imbibed  the  principles  of  this  part  of  learning.  What  shall  I  say, 
too,  of  the  philosophers  in  general,  whose  founder,  Socrates  himself)  was  not 
ashamed,  even  in  his  old  age,  to  learn  to  play  on  tlie  lyre  ?  It  is  related  that 
the  greatest  generals  used  to  play  on  the  harp  and  flute,  and  that  the  troops  of 
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the  Lacedaemonians  were  excited  vritx  musical  notes.  What  other  eflfect,  indeed, 
do  horns  and  trumpets  produce  in  our  legions,  since  the  louder  is  the  concert  of 
their  sounds,  so  much  greater  is  the  glory  of  the  Romans  than  that  of  other 
nations  in  war?  It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  tliat  Plato  thought 
music  necessary  for  a  man  who  would  be  qualified  for  engaging  in  government, 
and  whom  the  Greeks  call  »oX*r*«rfj.  Even  the  chiefs  of  that  sect  which  appears 
to  some  extremely  austere,  and  to  others  extremely  harsli,  were  inclined  to 
think  that  some  of  the  wise  might  bestow  a  portion  of  their  attention  on  this 
study.  Lycurgus,  also,  the  maker  of  most  severe  laws  for  the  Lacedsemonians, 
approved  of  the  study  of  music.  Nature  herself)  indeed,  seems  to  have  given 
music  to  us  as  a  benefit,  to  enable  us  to  endure  labors  with  greater  facility;  for 
musical  sounds  cheer  even  the  rower;  and  it  is  not  only  in  those  works,  in 
which  the  efforts  of  many,  while  some  pleasing  voice  leads  them,  inspire  to- 
gether, that  music  is  of  avail,  but  the  toil  even  of  people  at  work  by  themselves 
finds  itself  soothed  by  song,  however  rude.*  I  appear,  however,  to  be  making 
a  eulogy  on  this  finest  of  arts,  rather  than  connecting  it  with  the  orator.  Let 
us  pass  lightly  over  the  fact,  then,  that  grammar  and  musicf  were  once  united ; 
since  Archytas  and  Aristoxenus,  indeed,  thought  grammar  comprehended  under 
music; J  and  that  tliey  themselves  were  teachers  of  both  arts,  not  only  Sophron 
shows,  (a  writer,  it  ia  true,  only  of  mimes,  but  one  whom  Plato  so  highly  valued, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  had  his  books  under  his  head  when  ho  was  dying,)  but 
also  Eupolis,  whose  Prodamus  teach^  both  music  and  grammar,  and  Maricas, 
that  is  to  say,  Tlyperbolus,  confesses  that  fie  knows  nothing  of  music  but  Utters. 
Aristophanes,  also,  in  more  than  one  of  his  comedies,  shows  that  boys  were 
accustomed  to  be  thus  instructed  in  times  of  old ;  and,  in  the  Hypobolimseus  of 
Menander,  an  old  man,  laying  before  a  father,  who  is  claiming  a  son  from  him, 
an  account  as  it  were  of  tiie  expenses  that  he  had  bestowed  upon  his  education, 
says,  that  he  has  paid  a  great  deal  to  musicians  and  geometers.  Hence  too  it  was 
customary  at  banquets  that  the  lyre  should  be  handed  round  after  the  meal :  and 
Themistocles.  on  confessing  that  he  knew  not  how  to  play,  "was  accounted," 
to  use  the  words  of  Cicero,  "  but  imperfectly  educated."  Among  the  Romans, 
likewise,  it  was  usual  to  introduce  lyres  and  flutes  at  feasts.  The  verses  of  the 
Salii  also  have  their  tune ;  and  these  customs,  as  they  were  all  established  by 
Numa,  prove  that  not  even  by  those,  who  seem  to  have  been  rude  and  given  to 
war,  was  the  cultivation  of  music  neglected,  as  far  as  that  age  admitted  it     It 


•  Verse  ftweetens  toll,  however  rude  the  sound  ; 
All  at  her  work  the  villajte  maiden  aings ; 
Nor.  while  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around, 
Revolves  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  things. 

Repeated,  from  a  forgotten  volume  of  poems,  by  Johnson  to  Roswell. 

»» Croonin'  to  a  body's  sel'," 
said  Burns, 

"  Does  wecl  eneuf  b." 

t  The  ancients  regarded  chiefly  the  origin  of  the  word  mutiet  (from  fit^pnty)  bestowlof  It 
on  whatever  Cdotributed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  ;  as  gymnasfice  comprehended  all 
that  formed  the  exercise  of  the  body  These  departments  of  instruction  for  youth  are,  how- 
ever, frequently  mentioned,  as  by  Xenophnn  de  Rppub).  Lacedaem.,  ypi^ftara,  ftowtic^^  jrcl 
rh  l¥  iroKaiarpa.— Spalding. 

t  Music  being  understood  In  the  sense  given  to  It  in  the  preceding  note,  grammar  would  be 
A  ponion  of  it. 
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passed  at  length,  indeed,  into  a  proverfo  among  the  Gauls,  that  (he  uneducated 
had  no  commerce  either  with  the  Muaes  or  the  Graces. 

But  let  us  oonsider  what  peculiar  advantage  he  who  is  to  be  an  orator  may 
expect  from  music.  Music  has  two  kinds  of  measures,  the  one  in  the  sounds  of 
the  voice,  the  other  in  the  motions  of  the  body ;  for  in  both  a  certain  due  reguU- 
tioD  is  required.  Aristoxenus  the  musician  divides  all  that  belongs  to  the  voice 
iDio  ^»^/«^,  "rhythm,"  and  ^^Xor  i/ifurpop^  "melody  in  measure;"  of  which  the 
one  consists  in  modulation^  the  other  in  singing  and  tunes.  Are  not  all  these 
qoaliiications,  then,  necessary  to  the  orator,  tlie  one  of  which  relates  to  gesture, 
the  second  to  the  collocation  of  words,  and  the  third  to  the  inflections  of  the 
▼Dice,  which  in  speaking  are  extremely  numerous  ?  Such  is  undoubtedly  the 
case ;  unless  we  suppose,  perchance,  that  a  regular  structure  and  smooth  com- 
bination  of  words  is  requisite  only  in  poems  and  songs,  and  is  superfluous  in 
making  a  speech ;  or  that  composition  and  modulation  are  not  to  be  varied  in 
speaking,  as  in  music,  according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  subject  Music,  however, 
by  means  of  the  tone  and  modulation  of  the  voice,  expresses  8ublin)e  thoughts 
with  grandeur,  pleasant  ones  with  sweetness,  and  ordinary  ones  with  calmness, 
and  sympathizes  in  its  whole  art  with  the  feelings  attendant  on  what  is  ex- 
pressed. In  oratory,  accordingly,  the  raising,  lowering,  or  other  inflection  of 
the  voice,  tends  to  move  the  feeluigs  of  the  hearers;  and  we  try  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  the  judges  in  one  modulation  of  phrase  and  voice,  (that  I  may 
again  use  the  same  term,)  and  their  pity  in  another;  for  we  see  that  minds  are 
affected  in  difi*erent  ways  even  by  musical  instruments,  though  no  words  can 
uot  be  uttered  by  them. 

A  graceful  and  becoming  motion  of  the  body,  also,  which  the  Greeks  call 
tifijid/iia^  is  necessary,  and  can  not  be  sought  fix>m  any  other  art  than  music ;  a 
qoalification  on  which  no  small  part  of  oratory  depends,  and  for  treating  on 
which  a  peculiar  portion  of  our  work  is  set  apart  If  an  orator  shall  pay  ex- 
treme attention  to  his  voice,  what  is  so  properly  the  business  of  music  ?  But 
neither  is  this  department  of  my  woric  to  be  anticipated ;  so  that  we  must 
confine  ourselves,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  single  example  of  Caius  Gracchus, 
the  most  eminent  orator  of  his  time,  behind  whom,  when  he  spoke  in  public,  a 
musician  used  to  stand,  and  to  give,  with  a  pitch-pipe,  which  the  Greeks  call 
T99iptop^  the  tones  in  which  his  voice  was  to  be  exerted.  To  this  he  attended 
eren  in  his  most  turbulent  harangues,  both  when  he  frightened  the  patriciaDs, 
and  after  he  began  to  fear  them. 

For  the  sake  of  the  less  learned,  and  those,  as  they  say,  "of  a  duller  mus^,'* 
^I  would  wish  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the  utility  of  music  They  will  allow, 
assuredly,  that  the  poets  should  be  read  by  him  who  would  be  an  (mtUfr ;  but 
are  they,  then,  to  be  read  without  a  knowledge  of  music  ?  If  any  on«  m  m» 
blind  of  intellect,  however,  as  to  hesitate  about  the  reading  of  (AUht  yn'in^  hn 
will  doubtless  admit  that  those  should  be  read  who  have  writu,;*  yttumn  fi/r  i\m 
lyre.  On  these  matters  I  should  have  to  enlarge  more  fully,  if  I  tht:>imitwwU'*\ 
this  as  a  new  study;  but  since  it  has  been  perpetuated  trtitti  tJic  fwM  mn-UiUi 
times,  even  fix>m  those  of  Chiron  and  Adiilles  to  our  own,  (mtit/ttff  all,  at  \*mMi 
who  have  not  been  averse  to  a  regular  coorae  of  mental  (WwnpVtrt^, ,  I  tuu^,  wti 
proceed  to  makJ^the  point  doubtful  by  anxiety  to  MtftA  it  Tl»//f*0i  /  ///fj-i^Uf 
it  sofBciently  apparent,  however,  from  the  very  tnuimpUm  whi/rti  I  Unvtt  unm 
giyen,  what  music  pleans  me,  and  to  wfaait  exDWit,  y-^  I  think  ihtti  /  »,*t^hi  u§ 
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declare  more  expressly,  that  that  sort  of  music  is  not  recommended  by  me, 
which,  prevailing  at  present  in  the  theatres,  and  being  of  an  effeminate  charac- 
ter,  languishing  with  lascivious  notes,  has  in  a  great  degree  destroyed  whatever 
manliness  was  Icfl  among  us;  but  those  strains  in  which  the  praises  of  heroes 
were  sung,  and  which  heroes  themselves  sung;  not  the  sounds  of  psalteries  and 
languishing  lutes,*  which  ought  to  be  shunned  even  by  modest  females,  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  art,  which  is  of  the  highest  eflficacy  in  ex- 
citing and  allaying  the  passions.  For  Pythagoras,  as  we  have  heard,  calmed  a 
party  of  young  men,  when  urged  by  their  passions  to  oflTer  violence  to  a  respecta- 
ble family,  by  requesting  the  female  musician,  who  was  playing  to  them,  to 
change  her  strain  to  a  spondaic  measure ;  and  Chrysippus  assigns  a  peculiar 
tune  for  the  lullaby  of  nurses,  which  is  used  with  children.  There  is  also  a 
subject  for  declamation  in  the  schools,  not  unartfully  invented,  in  which  it  la 
supposed  that  a  flute-player,  who  had  played  a  Phrygian  tune  to  a  priest  while 
he  was  sacrificing,  is  accused,  after  the  priest  has  been  driven  to  madness,  and 
has  thrown  himself  over  a  precipice,  of  having  been  the  cause  of  his  death ; 
and  if  such  causes  have  to  be  pleaded  by  an  orator,  and  can  not  be  pleaded 
without  a  knowledge  of  music,  how  can  even  the  most  prejudiced  forbear  to 
admit  that  this  art  is  necessary  to  our  profession  ? 

OEOMETRT. 

As  to  geometry^  people  admit  that  some  attention  to  it  is  of  advantage  in 
tender  years ;  for  they  allow  that  the  thinking  powers  are  excited,  and  the  in- 
tellect sharpened  by  it,  and  that  a  quickness  of  perception  is  thence  produced  j 
but  they  fancy  that  it  is  not,  like  other  sciences,  profitable  after  it  has  been  ac- 
quired, but  only  whilst  it  is  being  studied.  Such  is  the  common  opinion  re- 
specting it.  But  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  greatest  men  have  bestowed 
extreme  attention  on  this  science ;  for  as  geometrj'  is  divided  between  numbers 
and  figures,  the  knowledge  of  numbers,  assuredly,  is  necessary  not  only  to  an 
orator,  but  to  every  one  who  has  been  initiated  even  in  the  rudiments  of  leain- 
ing.  In  pleading  causes,  it  is  very  oflen  in  request ;  when  the  speaker,  if  he 
hesitates,  I  do  not  say  about  the  amount  of  a  calculation,  but  if  he  even  betray, 
by  any  uncertain  or  awkward  movement  of  his  fingers,  a  want  of  confidence  in 
his  calculations,  is  thought  to  be  but  imperfectly  accomplished  in  his  art.  The 
knowledge  of  linear  figures,  too,  is  frequently  required  in  causes ;  for  law-suits 
occur  concerning  boundaries  and  measures.  But  geometry  has  a  still  greater 
connection  with  the  art  of  oratory. 

Order,  in  the  first  place,  is  necessary  in  geometry ;  and  is  it  not  also  neces-  * 
sary  in  eloquence  ?  Geometry  proves  what  follows  from  what  prect»de8,  what 
is  unknown  from  what  is  known ;  and  do  we  not  draw  similar  conclusions  in 
speaking?  Does  not  the  well  known  mode  of  deduction  from  a  number  of 
proposed  questions  consist  almost  wholly  in  syllogisms  ?  Accordingly  you  may 
find  more  persons  to  say  that  geometry  is  allied  to  logic,  than  that  it  is  allied  to 
rhetoric.  But  even  an  orator,  though  rarely,  will  yet  at  times  prove  logically, 
for  he  will  use  syllogisms  if  his  subject  shall  require  them,  and  will  of  necessity 

*  Ptalteria — apadicnt.  He  means,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  instruments  of  an  extremely 
effeminate  cliaracter.  renderetl  so  by  the  extraordinary  number  of  strings.— iS^paMtn^.  Of 
the  (tpadix  nothing  is  known  but  that  it  woa  a  stringetl  instrument,  named,  probably,  from  Um 
wood  [jtpadiXj  a  palm-brunch  of  which  it  was  made,  Pollux  iv.59.    Aul.  Gell.  iii.  9. 
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use  the  enthymem,  which  is  a  rhetorical  frUofim.  Beside^f^  of  all  pfv»fik.  th« 
strongest  are  what  are  called  geometrical  deiDOQStraticcB;  ami  what  <i<K»  vvralory 
make  its  object  more  iiidisi>atablT  than  proof? 

Geometry  often,  moreoTer,  bj  demonstratioii.  proves  what  is  apparratlr  tru« 
to  be  false.     This  is  also  done  with  respect  to  numbers,  by  means  of  certain 
figares  which  tliey  call  ^f/ni^ypmi^M*  and  at  which  we  were  accustomed  to  play 
when  we  were  boys.     But  tliere  are  other  questions  of  a  higher  nature.     For 
who  would  not  believe  the  aseerter  of  the  following  proposition :  "  Of  wimtever 
places  the  boundary  lines  measure  the  same  length,  of  those  places  the  areas 
also,  which  are  contained  by  those  lines,  must  necessarily  be  equal  ?"     But  this 
proposition  is  fallacious ;  for  it  makes  a  vast  diflference  what  figure  the  boundary 
lines  may  form ;  and  historians,  who  have  thought  that  the  dimensions  of  iMlanda 
are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  space  traversed  in  sailing  round  thoin,  have 
been  justly  censured  by  geometricians.     For  the  nearer  to  perfection  any  tiguru 
is,  the  greater  is  its  capacity ;  and  if  the  boundary  line,  ac^H)rdingiy,  shull  form 
a  circle,  which  of  all  plane  figures  is  the  most  perfect,  it  will  embrace  n  larger 
area  than  if  it  shall  form  a  square  of  equal  circumference.     Bquaren,  again,  con- 
tain more  than  triangles  of  equal  circuit,  and  triangles  themselves  contain  more 
when  their  sides  are  equal  than  when  they  are  unequal.     Some  otlu«r  exiunples 
may  perhaps  be  too  obscure;  let  us  take  an  instance  most  easy  of  coniprdien- 
son  even  to  the  ignorant.     There  is  scarcely  any  man  who  does  not  know  that 
the  dimensions  of  an  acre  extend  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  and  the 
half  of  that  number  in  breadth ;  and  what  its  circumference  is,  and  how  nnich 
ground  it  contains  it  is  easy  to  calculate.     A  figure  of  a  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  on  each  side,  however,  has  the  same  periphery,  but  a  much  larger  area  con- 
tained  vnthin  its  four  sides.     If  any  one  thinks  it  too  much  trouble  to  make  th«) 
calculation,  he  may  learn  the  same  truth  by  means  of  smaller  numbers.     T«'n 
feet,  on  each  side  of  a  square,  will  give  forty  for  the  circnmferen/-'-,  and  a  liun- 
dred  for  the  area;  but  if  there  were  fifteen  feet  on  each  side,  arid  fW<<  at  t'W')i 
end,  they  would,  with  the  same  circuit,  deduct  a  fourtli  jiart  fnttu  th*»  ar««  in- 
dosed.     If  again,  nineteen  feet  be  extended  in  parallel  Ymt-n,  only  (,t,t'  ft^,i 
apart,  they  will  contain  no  more  s^iuares  than  those  along  wlti/-h  rli«;  irnrH\U'U 
shall  be  drawn;  and  yet  the  periphery  will  be  of  the  nniu*t  t^xttui  ha  rhnt  wh»/  h 
incloses  a  hundred.     Thus  the  further  you  depart  frr/m  U»*:  form  of  h  tu^t,f,fu^  n,,, 
greater  will  be  the  loss  to  the  area.     It  may  tiKrTfffftT*;  hapji«fi  t^v*  i,  tf»*t  n 
smaller  area  may  be  inclosed  by  a  greater  p*rriph«rry  itAr»  a  urj^*  r  oi,t  ♦     V,f#/  )i 
is  the  case  in  plane  figures;  for  on  hiiU.  and  in  valU-y*.  .:  ,4  «rv/J/  n*.  t-r*  u  U,  {),h 
untaught  that  there  is  more  ground  tlian  ftky.^ 

Need  I  add  that  geometry  rai<>ej>  iti^-If  »til;  hiicf^^r.  w,  m  «rr'ti  V/  *»//f  s,  t,  ii,^ 
system  of  the  world?  When  it  ^*^xn>rjtjft.r»Uji*,  r,j  fs^^y,AS.^/:,»  u^-.  fi'i  ,,*,f  */»/! 
appointed  movements  of  the  cel^i^r^al  ry>^>A  w«r  jt^r:,  v.;**  .r,  ^t,^*  >/f**ut, 
there  is  nothing  unordained  or  S.rralt/'^*^ :  *  .vr»f^;r.  /  ^tv^-w^'J/a  nr.tt,  u^mf 
be  sometimes  of  use  to  the  orator.  Xr>»r.  ?*rx>j«  '.r*^/,  u^  A*r,*--.^t.j  U'tfu 
fsar,  at  the  time  that  they  were  alars:***!  -,7  at.  **■  -..p-vs  '/  ♦/>,  n,f,  *rf  i^f  ^  y  ff,f,^ 
to  them  the  cauaea  of  the  poenon.i«ir.c .  vr  w^^r,.^j„yr,,m  ^,4^,.^  j,  *,.,  ^,,t,^ 

*0f  tbcM  ooexampl*  weobeSwuvf 

fed,  wiD  cootBUi  21  i^aarc  fiwi  viraia  »  ymr  in*^  ^f  «i  '*0»     »-i.i*  ,  v,^»,.^v  ^^,^,  ,  /  c  ^^ 
kniuftad  1  fool  br«a<.  wril cwicaM  4n«7  *2  rn'Mr^  We  »  t'A>n  «  ym^^y,^^^    f  0,  ■*.. 
;  toppoiiaf  the  ^  i»  ha  a  ii 
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of  Paulufl  ^miliuB,  made  a  speech  on  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  that  the  minds 
of  the  soldiers  might  not  be  terrified  as  by  a  supernatural  prodigy,  do  they  not, 
respectively,  appear  to  have  discharged  the  duty  of  an  orator  ?  Had  Nicias 
been  possessed  of  such  knowledge  in  Sicily,  he  would  not  have  been  confounded 
with  similar  terror,  and  have  given  over  to  destruction  the  finest  of  the  Athe- 
nian armies;  as  Dion,  we  know,  when  he  went  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of 
Dionysius,  was  not  deterred  by  a  similar  phenomenon.  Though  the  utility  of 
geometry  in  war,  however,  be  put  out  of  the  question,  though  we  do  not  dwell 
upon  the  fact  that  Archimedes  alone  protracted  the  siege  of  Syracuse  to  a  g^reat 
extent,  it  is  sufficient,  assuredly,  to  establish  what  I  assert,  that  numbers  of 
questions,  which  it  is  difficult  to  solve  by  any  other  metliod,  as  those  about  the 
mode  of  dividing,  about  division  to  infinity,  and  about  the  rate  of  progressions, 
are  accustomed  to  be  solved  by  those  geometrical  demonstrations ;  so  that  if  an 
orator  has  to  speak  (as  the  next  book  will  show)  on  all  subjects,  no  man,  as- 
suredly, can  become  a  perfect  orator  without  a  knowledge  of  geometry. 


A  TEACHER.*  \5-A^      ^^  |   ^^i^  »    « 


CHOICE  OF 

Of  these  professors  the  morals  must  first  be  ascertained ;  a  point  of  which  I 
proceed  to  treat  in  this  part  of  my  work,  not  because  I  do  not  think  that  the 
same  examination  is  to  be  made,  and  with  the  utmost  care,  in  regard  also  to 
other  teaclicrs,  (as  indeed  I  have  shown  in  the  preceding  book,;  but  because 
the  very  age  of  the  pupils  makes  attention  to  the  matter  still  more  necessary. 
For  boys  are  consigned  to  these  professors  when  almost  grown  up,  and  continue 
their  studies  under  them  even  after  they  are  become  men ;  and  greater  care  must 
in  consequence  be  adopted  with  regard  to  them,  in  order  that  the  purity  of  the 
master  may  secure  their  more  tender  years  fi'om  corruption,  and  his  authority 
deter  their  bolder  age  fVom  licentiousness.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  he  give,  in 
himself,  an  example  of  the  strictest  morality,  unless  he  regulate,  also,  by 
severity  of  discipline,  the  conduct  of  those  who  come  to  receive  his  in- 
structions. 

Let  him  adopt,  then,  above  all  things,  the  feelings  of  a  parent  towards  his 
pupils,  and  consider  that  he  succeeds  to  the  place  of  those  by  whom  the  chil- 
dren were  intrusted  to  him.  Let  him  neither  have  vices  in  himself^  nor  tolerate 
them  in  others.  Let  his  austerity  not  be  stem,  nor  his  afl!*abiiity  too  easy,  lest 
dislike  arise  from  the  one,  or  contempt  from  the  other.  Let  him  discourse  fre- 
quently on  what  is  honorable  and  good,  for  the  oflener  he  admonishes,  the  more 
seldom  will  he  have  to  chastise.  Let  him  not  be  of  an  angry  temper,  and  yet 
not  a  conniver  at  what  ought  to  be  corrected.  Let  him  be  plain  in  his  mode  of 
teaching,  and  patient  of  labor,  but  rather  diligent  in  exacting  tasks  than  fond  of 
giving  them  of  excessive  length.  Let  him  reply  readUy  to  those  who  put 
questions  to  him,  and  question  of  his  own  accord  those  who  do  not.  In  com- 
mending the  exercises  of  his  pupil&  let  him  be  neither  niggardly  nor  lavish ; 
for  the  one  quality  begets  dislike  of  labor,  and  the  other  self-complacency.  In 
amending  what  requires  correction,  let  him  not  be  harsli,  and,  least  of  all,  not 
reproachful ;  for  that  very  circumstance,  that  some  tutors  blame  as  if  they 
hated,  deters  many  young  men  from  their  proposed  course  of  study.    Let  him 


*  The  following  tuggMtions  have  reference  to  the  choice  of  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  lor  boys 
who  are  to  be  trained  for  oratory— but  the  general  principles  are  applicable  to  the  choice  of 
teachera  gtntnWj.—Bd. 


auucnuAX  ox  sdccahoic  I^^ 

9nrj  day  nj  aomething;  and  ercn  modi,  whicb,  when  \Jbm  pvptb  b«*r.  tb^j 
11U17  cwry  away  with  them,  fiv  thouigh  he  maj  point  oat  to  thctn.  in  th«ur  couim 
of  reading,  plenty  of  examplea  fiv  their  imitatkNi,  yet  liW  hwng  nMMk  aa  it  la 
called,  feeds  the  mind  more  nutritioiisly,  and  espectaUy  the  roice  of  the  teacher, 
whom  his  pnpila,  if  they  are  hat  rightly  instrocted,  both  love  and  reTerence^ 
How  much  more  readily  we  imitate  those  whom  we  like,  can  acaroely  be 
txpreased. 

The  liberty  of  standing  up  and  showing  exultation,  in  giving  applause,  aa  is 
done  under  most  teachers,  is  by  no  means  to  be  allowed  to  boys ;  for  tlM  appro- 
bation even  of  young  men,  when  they  listen  to  others,  ought  to  be  but  tem- 
perate. Hence  it  will  result  that  the  pupil  will  depend  on  the  judgment  of  the 
master,  and  will  think  that  he  has  expressed  properly  whatever  shall  have  been 
approved  by  him.  But  that  most  mischievous  politeness^  as  it  is  now  termed, 
iHiich  is  shown  by  students  in  their  praise  of  each  other's  compositions,  whatever 
be  their  merits,  is  not  only  unbecoming  and  theatrical,*  and  foreign  to  stric^tly 
reguhited  schools,  but  even  a  most  destructive  enemy  to  study,  for  care  and  toil 
may  well  appear  superfluous,  when  praise  is  ready  for  whatever  the  pupils  have 
produced.  Those  therefore  who  listen,  as  well  as  he  who  speaks,  ought  to 
watch  the  countenance  of  the  master,  for  they  will  thus  discern  what  is  to  be 
approved  and  what  to  be  condemned ;  and  thus  power  will  be  gained  (^(im  com- 
position, and  judgment  from  being  heard.  But  now,  eager  and  ready,  they  mA, 
only  start  up  at  every  period,  but  dart  forward,  and  cry  out  with  iwUttitfroim 
transports:  The  compliment  is  repaid  in  kind,  and  upon  such  appUiiiM-  tlhimwU 
the  fortune  of  a  declamation ;  and  hence  results  vanity  and  self-fx/ij'trit,  Utmf 
moch  that,  being  elated  with  the  tumultuous  approbation  of  their  t:\Mti»^'ft}\UfWu, 
they  are  inclined,  if  they  receive  but  little  praise  from  the  mast^-r,  U>  U/tm  *»  Ui 
ophiion  of  him.  But  let  masters,  also,  desire  to  be  heard  th*nnmT\vtm  with  HiUrtt. 
tion  and  modesty;  for  the  master  ought  not  to  speak  to  suit  i\t^  iMMX*t  </f  hm 
pipils,  but  the  pupils  to  suit  that  of  the  master.  1/  ytftmhU-.,  tttujtt^f^*^,  hm 
attention  ahould  be  directed  to  obeerve  what  each  pupil  t^nttut^^n  m  t,m 
speeches,  and  for  what  reason;  and  he  may  then  nyjk*  that  w^^st  U  m/s  wtH 
fife  jdeasure,  not  more  on  hie  own  accoont  than  on  Ujat  of  hm  v'*\fi'*n  w\ttf 
judge  with  correctnessL 

That  mere  boys  shoohl  sit  mixed  with  jo^m^  u^fti  I  ^j  uA  *^^'*vv«  P/f 
though  such  a  man  as  ought  to  pnwdeorer  ih«r  *tua*t«  «*-;  'f/t^^if*  u,^^  k^^^, 
even  the  eldest  of  his  popils  und«T  contnJ.  jei  xi^s  uje/tn  Uft/>i  wy*  v^  »a, 
separate  from  the  mofe  mature;  and  ti^er  fchvwo  »i  '^  g^/>,  f/M  v/*  ^-1**7 
from  the  guilt  of  Ikentiooaiesa.  but  ertu  frvn.  Urt:  eufc-iii^.vx  */  x»  '; ,  .,  .^^.4.1  / 
thought  proper  briefly  to  ncrtioe:  that  ti*  sum^ast  tuuc  Ltt  ^y^yj.  v^,-,.',  -^  <!,*w 
of  gross  vice,  I  do  not  mtppomt  it  nwemttrj  v,  yj'jsuoi'jx  i^u*,  t*  '.i^.*  ^  t,.,, 
father  who  woold  doC liirixik  fr«ri  finicnuii  v,.*  ^  ^-u-^^wi./  #  kv.-/*  J*/*  a  i*--*. 
let  him  be  assored  that  aS  oOmv  ruiet  »'iii'a  :  «ut  •?u'>.v>'X.t,/  v,  „y  v/r**. 
fcr  the  benefit  of  yoyth.  an,  wbesB  iiji  fsMmiii^uu<^  n  tii.«.:j^  v*^  .^^-^^  V/ 
him. 

Kor  is  the  opiniaB «f  liine  v^  t0t  ytmmK  a.  ttiMkru*jk  »i^.  4**^  m^,^.^.  ,^^^ 
tluak  boys  fit  6r  tl»  jKt^mmr  uT  ruAvrp-  auk^iuk  *.uh  u*  m  «//  4^  ^^^a  >/,  *^ 
ooosigDed  to  the  mtm  miusai  uu:  t^fUia  mit  f^  a-^ia  ',,mm  vi*v-^  .*'Uu\^^ 
UadtttE,  with  thm  »tMXA  mac:  jir./ii«ir*  uvU:.;  a  i  tu^^  ^  u^  .^,.,  ,,  .,^^ 
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mdaptod  for  beginning  instruction  in  aa%  but  easier  for  con^rehension  and  imite 
tion,  as  well  as  less  disdainful  of  undertaking  the  trouble  of  the  elements.  Oa 
this  head  I  think  no  long  labor  neoessary  to  show  how  much  better  it  is  to  b« 
imbued  with  the  best  instructions,  and  bow  m\K2h  difficultj  is  attendant  oa 
eradicating  faults  wliich  have  once  gained  ground,  as  double  duty  falls  on  soo- 
oeeding  masters,  and  the  task  indeed  of  imteaching  is  heavier  and  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  teaching  at  first.  Accordingly  they  say  that  Timotheus,  a 
famous  instructor  in  playing  the  flute,  was  accustomed  to  ask  as  much  more  pay 
from  those  whom  another  had  taught  as  from  those  who  presented  themselves 
to  him  in  a  state  of  ignorance.  The  mistakes  committed  in  the  matter,  how- 
ever, are  two ;  one,  that  people  tliink  inferior  teachers  sufficient  for  a  time,  and^ 
from  having  an  easiJy  satisfied  appetite,  are  content  with  their  instructions; 
(such  supineness,  though  deserving  of  reprehension,  would  yet  be  in  som* 
degree  endurable,  if  teachers  of  that  class  taught  only  worse,  and  not  less ;)  the 
other,  which  is  even  more  common,  that  people  imagine  that  those  who  have 
attamed  eminent  qualifications  for  speaking  will  not  descend  to  inferior  mattery 
and  that  this  is  sometimes  the  case  because  tliey  disdain  to  bestow  attention  on 
minuter  points,  and  sometimes  beoause  they  can  not  give  instruction  in  them. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  consider  him,  who  is  unwilling  to  teach  little  things,  in 
the  number  of  preceptors ;  but  I  argue  that  the  ablest  teachers  can  teach  little 
things  best,  if  they  will ;  first,  because  it  is  likely  that  he  who  excels  others  iu 
eloquence,  has  gained  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which 
men  attain  eloquence ;  secondly,  because  method,  which,  with  the  beat  qualified 
instructors,  is  always  plainest,  is  of  great  efficacy  in  teaching;  and  lastly, 
because  no  man  rises  to  such  a  height  in  greater  things  that  lesser  ^e  entirety 
from  his  view.  Unless  indeed  we  believe  that  though  Phidias  made  a  Jupiter 
well,  another  might  have  wrought,  in  better  style  than  he,  the  acoesBories 
to  the  decoration  of  the  work;  or  that  an  orator  may  not  know  how  to 
speak ;  or  that  an  eminent  physician  may  be  unable  to  cure  trifling  ailments. 

Is  there  not  then,  it  may  be  asked,  a  certain  height  of  eloquence  too  elevated 
for  the  immaturity  of  boyhood  to  comprehend  it?  I  readily  confess  that  there 
is ;  but  the  eloquent  professor  must  also  be  a  man  of  sense,  not  ignorant  ef 
teaching,  and  lowering  himself  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner;  as  any  foot 
walker,  if  he  should  happen  to  walk  with  a  child,  would  give  him  his  hand, 
relax  his  paoe,  and  not  go  on  quicker  than  his  companion  could  follow.  What 
shall  be  said,  too,  if  it  generally  happens  that  instructions  given  by  the  uuMt 
learned  are  far  more  easy  to  be  understood,  and  more  perspicuous  than  those  of 
others?  For  perspicuity  is  the  chief  virtue  of  eloquence,  and  the  less  ability  a 
man  has,  the  more  he  tries  to  raise  and  swell  himsell*  out,*  as  those  of  short 
stature  exalt  themselves  on  tip-toe,f  and  the  weak  use  most  threats.  As  to 
those  whose  style  is  inflated,  displaying  a  vitiated  taste,  and  who  are  fond  of 
sounding  words,  or  faulty  from  any  other  mode  of  vicious  afiectation,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  labor  under  the  fault,  not  of  strength,  but  of  weakness,  as 
bodies  are  swollen,  not  with  health,  but  with  disease,  and  as  men  who  have 
erred  from  the  straight  road  generally  make  stoppages.  Accordingly,  the  lees 
able  a  teacher  is,  the  more  obscure  will  he  be. 


*  In  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  fable  of  the  frog  and  the  ox,  Phaedr.,  i.  21. 
t  Sttiturt  brevet  in  digitoe  eriguntur.    An  illubtration  borrowed  hj  JohoiOD  iu  bii  **Z^« 
{f  Grojf,"  who,  be  says,  is  **  tall  by  walkinf  on  tiptoe/' 
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It  bn  Bot  CKiped  mj  menMNT.  that  I  Mid  in  th**  pi^cipdin|r  Vot^k.  (wbon  I 
obterred  that  edncation  in  sdioola  was  preferable  to  that  at  homo^  Utat  fnyilg 
oommendng  their  studioa,  or  but  little  adTanced  in  them,  derote  th<«iim*lv«« 
more  readilj  to  imitate  their  achool-lellows  than  their  master,  8uoh  imitation 
being  more  easy  to  them.  This  remark  mar  be  understood  br  some  in  8\ioh  a 
•eiiae,  that  the  opimon  which  I  now  advocate  mar  appear  inconnatent  with  that 
which  I  advanoed  before.  But  such  inconsistency  will  l)e  lar  fK>m  nio ;  for 
what  I  then  said  is  the  yerj  best  of  reasons  why  a  boy  should  be  consifnuHi  to 
the  best  possible  instructor,  because  even  the  pupils  uudtT  him,  being  In'ttor 
taught  than  those  under  inferior  masters,  will  either  siK^ak  in  such  a  manner  aa 
it  may  not  be  objectionable  to  imitates  or,  if  they  commit  any  laults,  will  be 
immediately  corrected,  whereas  the  less  learned  teacher  will  pcrlinps  praise 
eien  what  is  wrong,  and  cause  it,  by  his  judgment,  to  recommend  itm^lf  to 
those  who  listen  to  it  Let  a  master  therefore  be  excellent  as  well  in  el(M|iion(M) 
as  in  morals ;  one  who,  like  Homer's  *^  Pfiaeniz,"*  may  teach  his  pujul  at  once  to 

STUDIES  ADAPTED  TO  PECULLARITIES  OF  PUPILS. 

It  is  generally,  and  not  without  reason,  regarded  as  an  excellent  quality  in  a 
master  to  observe  accurately  the  differences  of  ability  in  those  whom  he  has 
undertaken  to  instruct,  and  to  ascertain  in  what  dirrx.'tion  the  nature  of  t-iuiU 
particularly  inclines  him ;  for  there  is  in  talent  an  inrre'Jible  vari'rty ;  nor  urn 
ttie  forms  of  the  mind  fewer  than  those  of  the  hftf\y.  This  may  l»o  \ituU*rniJHt*i 
eren  from  orators  themselves,  who  differ  so  much  from  enrh  nOttfr  in  ih*'\r  ntyln 
of  speaking,  that  no  one  is  like  another,  though  mof>t  of  th<^m  l>av4  m^i  Ui«f  n- 
sahres  to  imitate  those  whom  they  admired.  It  has  also  \Mj^iu  tlj'^iirht  wlvHttia^ 
geoos  by  most  teachers  to  instnict  each  pupil  in  tricU  a  Utkno^  aa  Uy  f'jt*rrni.h  hy 
learning  the  good  qualities  inherited  from  nature,  h*  th^it  t),^  y/w^n  u,ity  ^m 
assisted  in  their  progreijs  towards  the  obj<:«t  to  w;,;  :h  *>.«rT  f :!.>*: j  *i,rt^  :  *'itf»- 
aslves.  Ab  a  master  of  pakestric  exerci«!SL  w\,hu  uf.  t::,*jmt  a  rytn'***  •*''*  t-*il 
of  boys,  is  able^  after  trring  their  str**ijgTh  and  'y/r.-r* .•>:.'.%•,■:,  if.  <t^*t7  '^j^-*M 
way,  to  decide  for  what  kind  of  exerrlse  eadii  f'-^w^ '  v^  r^  v^/^sC  v^  *  v  ^  '^^ 
^eloqueDoe,  they  say.  when  be  Las  cl^rarlj  ff^t^fm-if,  vv.  v/7  »  /'^,  .»  /K 
Mgtits  QX)8t  in  a  ooccise  and  ytVu^rj^A  TiAr.zA^  */.  »^«^ir..'./.  w.'«  •**,'•  tt,  % 
aprited,  orgraTe,  or  smooth,  or  rvii-i^  'x  t.f.  -*••  v  •>*y*'.-  'r>%  »  */,  ^^ 
coounodate  his  instrcdiocs  f^  €*'^.  'Ju*:  :.•%  -w  .  ->:  t.'twv^  •  •.•.^.'  .  ;/^<, 
msnt  in  which  he  sbov?  zaoec  ahCtj-  -jt^i^-j^.  -^' .'»-  \:'x.  w  *•/  y^*vv »  /-ti*^ 
when  seconded  by  cdt^ir^:  tz.\z*  v^w:  j»  jK  ".'-.-•t.-T  •-,  -a.*  „••  '>•/  -.••  ■' -4^4 
ins  progress  in  the  Kai:*s  ?:r  w^j-r.  21*  >  .•/•-  ».  .1  "m^>%  v/>wk  •♦y  .  v 
tin  exeraas  of  whica  i*  bmc^  vjt^   -wr^std^  "^  -^'t.'^^^x   v,  '    '■■f0*^ 


Ibis  opinion  sffii  tt>  sui  *^x  %  1.31  'jvir  i.'r.'v  1  ••r.-ir-f.  .g,^\  ^  **-ka  \  /  •••*<' -m, 
of  jodgment  ev€B  ia  Ci^^^if:MCSir,a.  V  f>r>**t*<  ^-n.^*-!*- <  ;v«t  v»»  i*  ■,.<«  ;>, 
tiitingaish  peccHsRitts  cf  uatc*  a  t-'A-'-jv-  *  ^itrj^^jw.  •*  n*'^  /.  -» '.^^  n  '■  ^/Va 
of  particiilar  atodaca  %  kj: 'sum.  j>  w^ct  i«-  :<:>v  ^  /  #'  ^'i^-^n*/^^.  «>/  /^^ 
one  youth  win  be  ±%?r  Ix  -an  ar.-rfr*  ■>'  nw.r*  '.a*,  v^-rjv^^^  v^  ^  .^ 
qtttlifiedfor  wTUJr^  J*"-*^  miiru-r  1  r  •  *  .*  .,'  •  »•  .^  ^  ,,,,/  .^^  /  ^ 
only  to  be  seat  iasw  iL*  i*ii-jL     T.a  vr.     -  ..      ^      '..,.•,. 
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ance  with  these  pecoliaritiee,  just  as  the  master  of  the  pakestra  will  make  one 
of  his  pupils  a  runner,  another  a  hoxer,  another  a  wrestler,  or  fit  him  for  anj 
of  the  exercises  that  are  practiced  at  the  sacred  gameSb 

TEAOHSBS  SHOULD  BB  REQARDED  BT  THBIR  PUPILS  AS  PARB1IT& 

Haying  spoken  thus  fully  concerning  the  duties  of  teachers^  I  give  pupils^  for 
the  present,  only  this  one  admonition,  that  they  are  to  love  their  tutors  not  less 
than  their  studies,  and  to  regard  them  as  parents,  not  indeed  of  their  bodies, 
but  of  their  minds.  Such  affection  contributes  greatly  to  improvement,  for 
pupils,  under  its  influence,  will  not  only  listen  with  pleasure,  but  will  believe 
what  is  taught  them,  and  will  desire  to  resemble  their  instructors.  They  will 
come  together,  in  assembling  for  school,  with  pleasure  and  clieerfulness ;  they 
will  not  be  angry  when  corrected,  and  will  be  delighted  when  praised ;  and 
they  will  strive,  by  their  devotion  to  study,  to  become  as  dear  as  possible  to  the 
master.  For  as  it  is  the  duty  of  preceptors  to  teach,  so  it  is  that  of  pupils  to 
show  themselves  teachable ;  neither  of  these  duties,  else,  will  be  of  avail  with- 
out the  other.  And  as  the  generation  of  man  is  effected  by  both  parents,  and 
as  you  will  in  vain  scatter  seed,  unless  the  furrowed  ground,  previously  softened, 
cherish  it,  so  neither  can  eloquence  come  to  its  growth  unless  by  mutual  agree- 
ment between  him  who  communicates  and  him  who  receives. 

BOTS  CAPABLE  07  MUCH  STUDY,   17  THE  SUBJECTS  ARE  VARIED. 

The  hours  of  the  day  may  be  divided  among  different  kinds  of  study,  especially 
as  variety  itself  refreshes  and  recruits  the  mind,  while,  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
is  more  annoying  than  to  continue  at  one  uniform  labor.  Accordingly  writing 
is  relieved  by  reading,  and  the  tedium  of  reading  itself  is  relieved  by  changea 
of  subject  However  many  things  we  may  have  done,  we  are  yet  to  a  certain 
degree  fresh  for  that  which  we  are  going  to  begin.  Who,  on  the  contrary, 
would  not  be  stupified,  if  he  were  to  listen  to  the  same  teacher  of  any  art^ 
whatever  it  might  be,  through  the  whole  day  ?  But  by  change  a  person  will 
be  recruited ;  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  food,  by  varieties  of  which  the 
stomach  is  re-invigorated,  and  is  fed  with  several  sorts  less  unsatisfactorily  than 
with  one.  Or  let  those  objectors  tell  me  what  other  mode  there  is  of  learning. 
Ought  we  to  attend  to  the  teacher  of  grammar  only,  and  then  to  the  teacher  of 
geometry  only,  and  cease  to  think,  during  the  second  course,  of  what  we  learned 
in  the  first  7  Should  we  then  transfer  ourselves  to  the  musician,  our  previous 
studies  being  still  allowed  to  escape  us?  Or  whil^  we  are  studying  Latin, 
ought  we  to  pay  no  attention  to  Greek  7 

The  temper  of  boys  is  better  able  to  bear  labor  than  that  of  men;  for,  •• 
neither  the  falls  of  children,  with  which  they  are  so  oflen  thrown  on  the  ground, 
nor  their  crawling  on  hands  and  knees,  nor,  soon  after,  constant  play,  and  run- 
ning all  day  hither  and  thither,  inconvenience  their  bodies  so  much  as  those  of 
adults,  because  they  are  of  little  weight,  and  no  burden  to  themselves,  so  their 
minds  likewise,  I  conceive,  suffer  less  fh>m  fatigue,  because  they  exert  them- 
selves with  less  effort,  and  do  not  apply  to  study  by  putting  any  force  upon 
themselves^  but  merely  yield  themselves  to  others  to  be  formed. 


IX.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 


HISTORICAL   SKETCH. 


The  checkered  experience  of  Ireland, — its  daik  and  its  bright  tides, — 
^ormsone  of  the  most  instructive  chapters  in  the  history  of  popular  educa- 
tbn.  It  commences,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  earliest  chroniclers, 
with  institutions  of  learning,  not  only  of  earlier  origin,  but  of  higher  repu- 
tation, than  any  in  England  or  Scotland,— institutions  which  were  resorted 
to  by  English  youth  for  instruction,  who  brought  back  the  use  of  letters 
to  their  ignorant  countrymen.  According  to'Bede  and  William  ot 
Malmesbury,  this  resort  commenced  even  so  early  as  the  seventli  century, 
and  these  youth  were  not  only  taught,  but  maintained  without  service  or 
reward.  The  great  college  of  Mayo  was  called  ''  the  Mayo  of  tlie  Sax- 
ons," because  it  was  dedicated  to  the  exclusive  use  of  English  students, 
who  at  one  time  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  2000.  Bayle,  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  historian  of  the  time,  pronounces  Ireland  ^^  the  most  civilized 
country  in  Europe,*  the  nursery  of  the  sciences"  from  the  eighth  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  her  own  writers  are  proud  of  pointing  to  the 
monastery  of  Lindif<fame,  the  college  of  Lismore,  and  the  forty  literary 
ioRtitutions  of  Borrisdole,  as  so  many  illustrative  evidences  of  the  early 
intellectual  activity  and  literary  munificence  of  the  nation.  But  Ire- 
land not  only  abounded  with  higher  institutions,  but  there  were  connected 
with  monasteries  and  churches,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  teachers 
expressly  set  apart  *'  for  teaching  poor  scholars  gratis."  When  the  coun- 
try was  overrun  by  foreign  armies,  and  torn  by  civil  discord,  and  governed 
by  new  ecclesiastical  authorities,  set  up  by  the  conquerors,  and  not  in 
harmony  with  the  religion  of  the  people,  a  change  certainly  passed  over 
the  face  of  things,  and  there  follows  a  period  of  darkness  and  educational 
destitutH>n,  for  which  we  find  no  relief  in  turning  to  the  history  of  English 
legislation  in  behalf  of  Ireland.  Indeed  there  is  not  a  darker  page  in  the 
whole  history  of  religious  intolerance  than  that  which  records  the  action 
and  legislation  of  England  for  two  centuries,  toward  this  ill-fate<i  country, 
in  this  one  particular.  Even  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  seems  to 
be  framed  to  carry  out  a  system  of  elementary  education  already  existing 
before  the  new  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  imposed  upon  the  country, 
was  intended  mainly  to  convert  Irishmen  into  Englishmen.     By  that 

•  ThcM  fbcts  are  ttated  on  the  Mtboritj  of  a  ipeeeh  of  Hon.  Thomas  Wyae,  in  th*  Ilouae  ot 
CqnunoDgi,  in  1S3S. 
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Statute,  every  archbishop  and  bishop  was  bound  to  see  that  every  clergy- 
man took  an  oath  *•  to  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept,  a  school  to  learn  English) 
if  any  children  of  his  parish  came  lo  him  to  learn  the  same,  taking  for  the 
keeping  of  the  said  school  such  convenient  stipend  or  salary  as  in  the  said 
land  is  accustomably  used  to  be  taken;"  and  both  higher  and  lower 
authorities,  archbishops  and  their  beneficed  clergymen,  are  Bubjected  to  a 
fine  for  neglect  of  duty.  The  fatal  error  in  this  and  in  all  subsequent 
legislation  and  associated  effort  for  educatbn  in  Ireland,  until  the  last 
twt'nty  years,  was  its  want  of  nationaUty ;  the  schools  were  English  and 
Protestant, and  the  people  for  whom  they  were  established  were  Irish  and 
Catholics,  and  every  cfibrt.  by  legislation  or  education,  to  convert  Irishmeo 
into  Englishmen,  and  Catholics  into  Protestants,  has  not  only  failed,  but 
only  helped  to  sink  the  poor  into  ignorance,  poverty  and  barbarism,  and 
bind  both  rich  and  poor  more  cbsely  to  their  faith  and  their  country. 
Every  system  of  education,  to  be  successful,  must  be  adapted  to  the  in- 
stitutions, habits  and  convictions  of  the  people.  If  this  principle  had  been 
regarded  in  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  Ireland,  which  had  the  same,  if 
not  a  better  foundation  in  previous  habits  and  existing  institutions,  than 
either  Scotland  or  Germany,  would  have  had  a  system  of  parochial  schools 
recognized  and  enforced  by  the  slate,  but  supervised  by  the  clergy.  This 
was  the  secret  of  the  success  of  Luther  and  Knox.  What  they  did  was  in 
harmony  with  the  convictions  and  habits  of  the  people.  So  strangely  was 
this  truth  forgotten  in  Ireland,  that  until  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Cath- 
olics, who  constituted  fogr-fiflhsof  the  population,  were  not  only  not  permit- 
ted to  endow,  conduct,  or  teach  schools,  but  Catholic  parents  even  were  not 
permitted  to  educate  their  own  children  abroad,  and  it  was  made  an 
otfensef  punished  by  transportatk)n,  (and  if  the  party  returned  it  was 
made  nigh  treason,)  in  a  Catholic,  to  act  as  a  schoolmaster,  or  assistant 
to  a  schoolmaster,  or  even  as  a  tutor  in  a  private  family.  Such  a  law  as 
that  in  operation  for  a  century,  coupled  with  legal  disabilities  in  every 
form,  and  with  a  system  of  legislation  framed  to  benefit  England  at  the 
expense  of  Ireland,  «vould  sink  any  pebple  into  pauperism  and  barbarism, 
especially  when  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  land  itself  was  held  in  fee  by 
foreigners,  or  Protestants,  and  the  products  of  the  soil  and  labor  were 
expended  on  swarms  of  church  dignitaries,  state  officials,  and  absentee 
landlords.  But  even  when  these  restrictions  on  freedom  of  education  and 
teaching  were  removed  in  1785,  the  grants  of  money  by  the  Iri.sh  and  Im- 
perial Parliaments,  down  to  1825,  were  expended  in  supporting  schools 
exclusively  Protestant  Upward  of  $7,000,000  were  expended  on  the 
Protestant  Charter  Schools,  which  were  supported  by  a  society  which 
originated  in  1733,  on  the  alleged  ground  ''that  Protestant  English 
schools,  in  certain  counties  inhabited  by  Papists,  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  their  conversk)n."  By  a  bv-law  of  this  society,  the  advantages 
of  the  institutions  were  limited  exclusively  to  the  children  of  Catholic 
parents.  On  the  schools  of  the  "  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice," 
which  originated  in  1792,  and  which  was  soon  converted  into  an  agency 
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U  proselytism,  the  government  expended,  between  1800  and  1827,  more 
than  a  half  million  of  dollars.  In  1814,  the  schools  of  the  *^  Kildare  Place 
Society,-'  began  to  receive  grants  from  the  Parliament,  which  amounted 
in  some  years  to  £50,000,  and  on  an  average  to  $25,000,  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  near  $2,000,000;  and  yet  the  regulations  of  the  Society,  although 
more  liberal  than  any  which  preceded  it.  were  so  applied  as  practically 
to  exclude  the  children  of  Catholics,  who  coiistituted,  in  1S30,  6,423,000, 
out  of  a  population  of  7,932,000. 

In  1806  commissioners  were  appointed  by  Parliament  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  all  schools,  on  public  or  charitable  foundations,  in  Ireland ;  who 
made  fourteen  reports  In  their  last  report,  in  1812,  they  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  receive  and  dispose  of  all 
parliamentary  grants,  to  establish  schools,  to  prepare  a  sufficient  number 
of  well-qualified  masters,  to  prescribe  the  course  and  mode  of  education, 
to  select  text-books,  and  generally  to  administer  a  system  of  national 
education  for  Ireland.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  religious 
instruction,  the  commissioners  express  a  confident  conviction  that,  in  the 
selection  of  text-books,  "  it  will  be  found  practicable  to  introduce  not  only 
a  number  of  books  in  which  moral  principles  should  be  inculcated  in  such 
a  manner  as  is  likely  to  make  deep  and  lasting  impressions  on  the  youth- 
ful mind,  but  also  ample  extracts  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  themselves, 
an  early  acquaintance  with  which  it  deems  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
indeed  indispensable  in  forming  the  mind  to  just  notions  of  duty  and  sound 
principles  of  conduct ;  and  that  the  study  of  such  a  volume  of  extracts 
from  the  Sacred  Writings  would  form  the  best  preparation  for  that  more 
particular  religious  instruction  which  it  would  be  the  duty  and  inclination 
of  their  several  ministers  of  religion  to  give  at  proper  times,  and  in  other 
places,  to  the  children  of  their  respective  congregations.'' 

In  1824.  another  commission  was  instituted  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  different  schools  in  Ireland,  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  public  funds,  and  to  report  on  the  best 
means  of  extending  to  all  classes  of  the  people  the  benefit  of  education. 
This  commission  submitted  nine  reports^  concurring  generally  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  of  1805. 

In  1828,  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  were  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  made  a  report  in  the  same  year,  in  which 
they  state  their  object  to  be  ^'  to  discover  a  mode  in  which  the  combined 
education  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  might  be  carried  on,  resting  upon 
religious  instruction,  but  free  from  the  suspicion  of  proselytism."  The 
eommittee  therefore  recommend  the  appointment  of  aboard  of  education, 
with  powers  substantially  the  same  as  possessed  by  the  former  commis- 
sioners. The  following  resolutk>n  presents  their  views  on  the  matter  of 
religious  education 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  combined  literary  and  the  separate  religious  eaucation  of  the  scholars, 
the  course  of  study  for  four  fixed  days  in  the  week  should  be  exclusively  moral 
and  literary ;  and  that,  of  the  two  remaining  days,  the  one  to  be  appropriated 
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solely  to  the  separate  religious  instruciion  of  the  Protestant  children,  the  other 
to  the  separate  religioas  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children,  in  each 
case  no  literary  instruction  to  be  given,  or  interference  allowed  on  the  part  ol 
the  teachent,  but  the  whole  of  the  separate  religioas  instruction  to  be  given  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  clergy  of  the  respective  communions.  That  ciipies 
of  the  r^ew  Testament,  and  of  such  other  religious  books  as  may  be  primed  in 
the  manner  hereinaHer  mentioned,  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  children, 
to  be  read  in  schools,  at  such  times  of  separate  instruction  only,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  attending  clergyman: — the  established  version  for  the  use  ot 
the  Protestant  scholars,  and  the  version  published  with  the  approval  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  for  the  children  of  their  communion." 

In  1830,  the  subject  was  again  considered  by  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  on  the  state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  and  the  hope  expressed  that  no 
further  time  would  be  lost  in  giving  to  Ireland  the  benefit  of  the  e.xpen- 
sive  and  protracted  inquiries  of  the  commissioners  of  1805  and  1825,  and 
of  the  committee  of  1828.  In  September,  1831,  Mr.  Wyse,  author  of  the 
able  volume  entitled  "  Educational  Reform,"  a  member  of  tlie  House 
from  Ireland,  brought  in  a  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  national  education 
for  Ireland,  but  it  was  not  acted  upon  on  account  of  the  adjournment. 

In  October,  1831,  Mr.  Stanley,  then  Secretary  for  Ireland,  announced, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Commission  of  National 
Education.  The  Board  were  soon  ai\er  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Sadleir,  Rt  Hon.  A.  R.  Blake,  and 
R.  Holmes,  Esq., — three  Protectants,  two  Catholics,  one  Presbyterian, 
and  one  Unitarian. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  have  now  been  in  existence  about 
eighteen  years.  During  that  time  they  have  encountered  bitter  opposi- 
tion from  able  but  ultra  zealots  in  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches ; 
but,  sustained  by  the  Government  under  the  administration  of  all  political 
parties,  they  have  gone  on  extending  their  operations,  and  accomplishing 
results  which  are  worthy  of  the  attentive  study  of  every  statesman  and 
educator.  The  fruits  of  their  labors  are  already  visible,  but  they  will  be 
"read  of  all  men"  when  another  generation  comes  on  the  stage. 

The  following  are  anoong  the  results  of  their  measures : 

I.  The  Board  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  system  of  National 
Education,  or  have  made  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  system,  which 
knows  no  distinction  of  party  or  creed  in  th6  children  to  whom  it  proffers 
its  blessing,  and  at  the  same  time  it  guarantees  to  parents  and  guardiami 
of  all  communions,  according  to  the  civil  rights  with  which  the  laws  of  the 
land  invest  them,  the  power  of  determining  what  religious  instruction  the 
children  over  whom  they  have  authority  shall  receive,  and  it  prohibits  all 
attempts  at  enforcing  any,  either  on  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren, to  which  their  parents  or  guardians  object 

"  For  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  the  Government  of  Ireland  labored 
to  promote  Protestant  education,  and  tolerated  no  other.  Large  grants  of  pub- 
lic money  were  voted  for  having  children  educated  in  the  Proiesiant  faith, 
while  it  was  made  a  transportable  offense  in  a  Roman  Catholic  (and  if  the  party 
returned,  high  treason)  to  act  as  a  schoolmaster,  or  a.ssistant  to  a  schoolmaster, 
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or  CFcn  as  a  tutor  in  a  private  family.*  The  acts  passed  for  this  purpiise  contin- 
ned  in  force  from  1709  to  1782.  They  were  then  repealed,  but  Parliament  con- 
linaed  to  vote  money  for  the  support  only  of  schools  conducted  on  principles 
which  were  regarded  by  the  great  body  oi  the  Roman  Catholics  as  exclusively 
Protestant,  until  the  present  system  was  established." 

"The  principles  on  which  they  were  conducted  rendered  them  to  a  great  ex- 
lent  exclusive  with  respect  either  to  Protestants  or  to  Roman  Catholics ;  Roman 
Catholic  schools  being  conducted  on  Roman  Catholic  principles,  were,  of 
course  objectionable  generally  to  Protestants ;  while  Protestant  schools,  being 
conducted  on  Protestant  principles,  were  equally  objectionable  to  Roman  Cath- 
olics ;  and  being  reganled  by  Roman  Catholics  as  adverse  establishments,  they 
tended,  when  under  the  patronage  of  Government,  and  supported  by  public 
money,  to  excite,  in  the  bulk  of  the  population,  feelings  of  discontent  toward  the 
suite,  and  of  alienation  from  it." 

'*  From  these  defects  the  National  Schools  are  free.  In  them  the  importance  of 
religion  is  cons»tantly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  children,  through  works 
calculated  to  promote  good  principles,  and  fill  the  heart  with  a  love  ol  religion, 
but  which  are  so  compiled  as  not  to  clash  with  the  doctrines  of  any  particular 
class  of  Christians.  The  children  are  thus  prepared  for  those  more  strict  reli- 
gious exercises  which  It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  ministers  of  religion  to 
superintend  or  direct,  and  for  which  stated  times  are  set  apart  in  each  school, 
so  that  each  class  of  Christians  may  thus  receive,  separately,  such  religious 
instruction,  and  from  such  persons,  as  their  parents  or  pastorsmay  approve  or 
appoint." 

The  following  Regulations  will  show  the  manner  in  which  the  Board 
have  aimed  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  religious  instruction  in  schools  com- 
posed of  different  denominations,  as  well  as  the  prejudices  of  political 
parties : 

Ai  to  GovemmerU  of  Schools  milk  respect  to  Attendance  and  Religious  Instruction, 

"1.  The  ordinary  school  business,  during  which  all  children,  of  whatever 
denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend,  is  to  embrace  a  specified 
Dumber  of  hours  each  Jay. 

2.  Opportunities  are  to  be  afforded  to  the  children  of  each  school  for  receiving 
such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or  guardians  approve  of. 

3.  The  patrons  of  the  several  schools  have  the  right  ot  appointing  such  reli- 
gions instruction  as  they  may  think  pn)per  to  be  given  therein,  provided  that 
each  school  be  open  to  children  of  all  communions ;  that  due  regard  be  had  to 
parental  right  and  authority ;  that,  accordingly,  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive, 
or  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parents  or  guardians 
object;  and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed,  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby, 
ID  effect,  excluded,  directly  or  incfirectly,  from  the  other  advantages  which  the 
school  affords.  Subject  to  this,  religious  instruction  may  be  given  either  during 
the  fixed  school-hours  or  otherwise. 

4.  In  schools,  toward  the  building  of  which  the  Commissioners  have  contrib- 
uted, and  which  are,  therefore,  vested  in  trustees  for  the  purposes  of  national 
education,  such  pastors  or  other  persons  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  ine  children  respectively,  shall  have  access  to  them  in  the  school- 
room^  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  religious  instruction  there,  at  convenient 
times  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  whether  those  pastors  or  persons  bhall 
have  signed  ine  original  application  or  otherwise. 

5.  In  schools  not  vested,  but  which  receive  aid  only  by  way  of  salary  and 
books,  it  is  for  the  patrons  to  determine  whether  religious  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  the  school-room  or  not:  but  if  they  do  not  allow  it  in  the  school-room, 
the  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  so  desire,  must  be  allowed  to  absent 
them.<$elves  from  the  school,  at  reasonable  times,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
such  instniction  elsewhere. 

6.  The  reading  of  the  Scripture,  either  in  the  Protestant  authorized,  or  Douay 
version,  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  cat  chisms,  comes  within  the  rule  as  to  reli- 
gious instruction. 

*  Sm  8th  Anne,  c.  3,  and  9th  William  III.  e.  1. 
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7.  The  rale  as  to  reli^ous  instraction  applies  to  public  prayer  and  to  iff 
ocher  religknis  exercises. 

S.  The  CommissioDers  do  not  insist  on  the  ScripCare  lessons  beio^  read  In 
aoy  of  the  national  scli(X)ls  nor  do  they  allow  them  tu  be  read  during  the  time 
of  secular  or  literary  instraciioB.  in  any  school  attended  by  children  whose 
pareuts  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  so  read.  In  suck  case,  the  Commis- 
sioners prohibit  the  use  of  them,  except  at  the  tioies  of  religious  in.stroctioii, 
when  the  persons  giving  it  may  use  these  lessons  or  not   as  they  think  proper. 

9.  Whatever  arrangement  is  made  in  any  school  for  eiving  religious  instmc- 
ti<m,  must  be  pubUcfff  notifiei  in  the  school-room,  in  order  that  those  children, 
and  those  only,  may  be  present  whose  parents  or  guardians  allow  them. 

10.  If  any  other  books  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  standard  books  of  the 
church  to  which  the  children  using  them  belong,  are  employed  in  communicft- 
ting  religious  insiruciion,  the  title  of  each  is  to  be  noade  known  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

1 1.  The  u.se  of  the  books  published  by  the  Commissioners  is  not  compolsorv; 
but  the  tiiles  of  all  other  bookb  which  the  conductors  of  schools  intend  for  the 
ordinary  school  business,  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Commissioners ;  and  none 
are  to  be  used  to  which  they  object;  but  they  prohibit  .such  only  as  may  appear 
to  them  to  contain  matter  objectionable  in  itself,  or  objectionable  tor  comwum 
instruction,  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  some  particular  religious  denomination. 

12.  A  registiy  is  to  be  kept  in  each  school  of  the  daily  attendance  of  the  schol- 
ars, and  the  average  attendance,  according  to  the  form  furnished  by  the  Com- 
missioners." 

II.  The  Board  have  doiie  much  to  improve  the  literary  qualificatiocM, 
and  profesaional  knowledge,  and  skill  of  teachers,  as  well  as  their  pecuniary 
condition,  and  by  a  judicious  system  of  classification  in  salaries,  and  re- 
warding cases  of  extraordinary  fidelity  and  success,  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of 
self-education  throughout  the  whole  profession.  The  main  defect  in  the 
schools  of  Ireland  at  the  institution  of  the  Board  was  the  incompetency 
of  the  teachers.  They  were  in  general  extremely  poor,  many  of  them 
were  very  ignorant,  and  not  capable  of  teaching  well  even  the  mere 
art  of  reading  and  writing;  and  such  of  them  as  could  do  so  much,  were 
for  the  most  part  utterly  incapable  of  combining  instruction  in  it  with 
such  a  training  of  the  mind  as  could  produce  general  information  and  ini- 
provemenL  One  of  the  first  and  main  objects  of  the  Board  was,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  deserving  persons  of  the  right 
character,  to  qualify  themselves  properly  for  leaching,  and  then,  by  a  fair 
prospect  of  remuneration  and  advancement,  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
busiiiess  for  life,  with  a  holy  national  and  catholic  spirit  A  brief  notice 
of  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  present  system  of  training  and  aid- 
ing teachers  in  Ireland  was  reached,  will  be  appropriate  to  the  design  of 
this  work.  The  earliest  indication  of  any  movement  in  the  educational 
history  of  Ireland,  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  was  in  1812. 

In  their  thirteenth  annual  (for  1812)  report,  the  "  Commissioners  for  in- 
quiring into  the  state  of  all  schools  on  public  or  charitable  foundations  in 
Ireland"  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  as  the 
first  step  in  a  system  of  National  Education,  with  power  to  establish  a 
number  of  additional  or  supplementary  schools  to  those  already  in  exist- 
ence, and  that  they  be  "directed  and  required  to  apply  themselves  imme- 
diately to  the  preparing  a  sufficient  number  of  well-qualified  masters  to 
undertake  the  conduct  of  such  supplementary  schools  as  they  should  from 
time  to  time  proceed  to  endow." 
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"We  have  already  adverted  to  the  deplorable  want  of  such  qaalification  in  a 
great  majority  of  those  who  now  teach  in  the  common  schools,  and  lo  the  perni- 
eioos consequences  arising  fix>m  it;  their  igiaorance,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
is  not  seldom  their  least  disqualification;  and  the  want  of  proper  books  otten 
combines  with  their  own  opinions  and  propensities  in  introducing  into  their 
schools  such  as  are  of  the  worst  tendency.  Even  for  schools  of  a  su}.erior  de* 
scripiion,  and  under  better  control,  there  i»  a  general  complaint  that  proper  mas- 
ters can  not  be  procured  without  much  difficulty ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  a 
mare  es^sential  service  could  not  be  rendered  to  the  iState  than  by  carrying  into 
effect  a  practicable  mode  of  supplying  a  succession  of  well-qualified  instructora 
fur  the  children  of  the  lower  classes." 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  were  not  acted  upon,  but 
annual  grants  were  subsequently  made  to  the  Kildare  Place  School  So- 
ciety, which  were  applied  in  establishing  two  Model  Schools  in  Dublin, 
in  which  teachers,  intended  for  their  employment,  were  practised  in  the 
mechanism  and  methods  of  the  particular  system  of  teaching  encouraged 
by  that  society.  The  period  of  instruction,  or  rather  of  observation  and 
practice,  was  brief,  and  the  instruction  itself  amounted  to  but  little  more 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  evolutions  of  the  monitorial  system  of 
Dr.  Bell. 

In  1828.  R.  J.  Bryce,  Principal  of  the  Belfast  Academy,  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  '  Sketch  of  a  Plan  for  a  System  of  National  Education  for  he- 
land.^''  pp.  58,  presents  a  very  elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  legislative 
provision  for  the  education  of  te-achers.  as  the  only  sound  basis  on  which 
a  system  of  public  instruction  for  Ireland  could  be  raised.  He  sums  up 
his  diricussion  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  a  man  who  understands  a  subject  must  be 
qualified  to  teach  it,  and  that  the  only  essential  attribute  of  an  instructor  is  to 
be  himself  a  good  scholar. 

S.  Even  those  who  are  aware  that  there  often  exists  a  difference  between  two 
teachers  as  to  their  power  of  communicating,  conceive  this  difference  to  be  of 
macb  less  importance  than  it  really  is ;  and.  if  ever  they  take  the  trouble  to 
think  of  iiscauoe,  they  ascribe  it  to  some  mechanical  huick,  or  »ome  instinctive 
predisposition. 

3.  On  the  contrary,  we  maintain,  that  when  a  man  has  acqni red  the  fullest 
and  most  pn)found  knowledge  of  a  subject,  he  Is  not  yet  half  qualified  to  teach 
it  He  has  to  learn  how  to  communicate  his  knowledge,  and  how  to  train  the 
joang  mind  to  think  for  itself  And,  as  it  usually  happens  that  children  are 
placed  under  the  in.spection  of  their  instructors,  who  become  in  a  great  measure 
responsible  for  their  morals,  every  teacher  ought  also  to  know  how  to  govern 
his  pupils,  and  how  to  form  virtuous  habits  in  their  minds.  AiuJ  this  skill  in 
communicuiins  knowletlge^  and  in  managing  the  mind,  is  by  far  the  vtost  important 
puUifica'ion  of  a  teackrr. 

5.  Every  teacher,  before  entering  on  the  dnties  of  his  profession,  ought  there- 
fore to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  Art  *  of  Edwnfiatt ;  that  is.  with  a 
system  of  niles  for  communicating  ideas,  and  forming  habits;  and  ought  toob- 

'TfM  aothor  tKiM  refen  to  an  article  in  No.  54  of  th«  North  American  Review,  devoted  to  Mr. 
Ckrter't  Emmj,  which  will  be  found  in  another  pert  of  this  work. 

"The  necetttty  of  some  reflrulnr  provision  for  instructinf  teachers  in  the  Art  of  Teaching,  has  berun 
to  be  felt  bj  all  those  who  take  an  enlanred  and  rational  view  of  the  suliject  of  education.  The  first 
rede  easav  was  made  in  the  model  schoob  of  Bell  and  Lancaster.  But  reflecting  peitplesonn  saw  the 
■Iter  inefllciency  of  this  mere  mechanical  trnininf,  which  tiears  the  same  relation  to  a  true  and 
latioDal  svstem  of  proftaional  education  for  teachers,  that  the  steam-enirine  of  the  Marquis  of  Wor- 
eester  tieers  to  the  steam-engine  of  Watt  Hints  t4i  this  purpose  we  have  met  with  in  various  plaeea; 
Wt  the  flnit  resular  publication  on  the  subject  that  we  have  heard  of,  is  one  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Carter,  an 
Aaterican  writer,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  only  through  a  short  article  in  No.  LIV.  of  the 
Kofth  American  Review.  ♦  •  ♦ 

In  short  we  recommend  the  whole  of  this  article  to  the  careful  perusal  of  the  friends  of  rtal 
tbM  In  Britain  and  Ireland.** 
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tain  sach  a  knowledge  of  ihe  philosophy  of  mind,  as  shall  enable  htm  to  undei^ 
stand  the  reasons  oi  those  rules,  and  to  apply  them  with  judgment  and  discre- 
tion to  the  great  diversity  of  dispositions  with  which  he  will  meet  in  the  course 
of  his  professional  labors. 

6.  No  man  is  qualified  for  the  delicate  and  difficult  work  of  managing  the 
youthful  mind,  unless  his  own  mental  faculties  have  been  sharpened  and  invij;- 
orated  by  the  exercise  afforded  to  them  in  the  course  of  a  good  general  edu- 
cation. 

7.  Therefore,  a  legislature  n'^ver  can  succeed  in  establishing  a  good  system  of 
national  education,  without  making  some  provision  for  insuring  a  supply  of 
teachers  possessed  of  the  qualifications  specified  in  the  two  last  articles;  in 
order  to  which,  it  is  indispensably  necessary,  that  Professorships  of  the  An  of 
Teaching  be  instituted  ;  and  that  students,  placing  themselves  under  the  caie 
of  such  professors,  be  required  to  have  previously  attained  a  good  general  edu- 
cation, and,  in  particular,  a  competent  Knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  the  hu- 
man mind. 

In  1831,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland 
was  established.  In  a  letter  from  Hon.  E.  G.  Stanley,  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  explaining  the  powers  and  objects  of  the  Board,  one  of  the 
objects  is  declared  to  be  "the  establishing  and  maintaining  a  Model 
School  in  Dublin,  and  training  teachers  for  country  schools."  and  it  is 
made  a  condition  on  which  pecuniary  aid  shall  be  granted  to  any  teacher, 
that  '*  he  shall  have  received  previous  instruction  in  a  Model  School  to 
be  established  in  Ireland." 

In  April.  1833,  two  Model  Schools,  one  for  males  and  one  for  females, 
were  established  by  the  Board,  and  two  courses  of  instruction  provided 
for  teachers  in  each  year,  to  continue  three  months  each.  In  1834,  steps 
were  taken  to  extend  both  the  Model  Schools  and  the  Training  Estab- 
lishment, as  set  forth  in  their  Report  for  1835. 

''  If  we  are  furnished  with  adequate  means  by  the  State,  not  only  for  training 
schoolmasters,  but  for  inducijig  competent  persons  to  become  candidates  for 
teacherships,  through  a  fair  prospect  of  remuneration  and  advancement,  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  new  class  of  schoolmasters  mav  be  trained, 
whose  conduct  and  influence  must  be  highly  beneficial  in  promoting  morality, 
harmony,  and  good  orler,  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland. 

It  is  only  through  such  persons  that  we  can  hope  to  render  the  National 
Schools  succe.«<sfal  in  improving  the  general  condition  of  the  people.  It  is  not, 
however,  merely  through  ihe  schools  committed  to  their  charge  tnat  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  their  influence  would  he  felt.  Living  in  friendly  habits  with  the 
people ;  not  greatly  elevated  above  them,  but  so  provided  for  as  to  be  able  to 
maintain  a  respectable  station;  trained  to  good  nabiis;  identified  in  interest 
with  the  State,  and  therefore  anxious  to  promote  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  lawful 
authority ;  we  are  confident  that  they  would  prove  a  body  of  the  utmost  value 
and  importance  in  promoting  civilization  and  peace. 

Formerly,  nothing  was  attempted  in  elementary  schools  further  than  to  com- 
municate the  art  of  reading  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  some  knowled^  of 
grammar,  geography,  and  history.  Latterljr,  teachers  have  made  u.se  of  the 
reading  lessons  to  convey  information.  Wnting  has  been  made  subservient  to 
the  teaching  of  spelling,  grammar,  and  composition,  and  also  to  the  fixing  of 
instrucrion  on  the  memory.  Arithmetic,  instead  of  being  taught  by  unexplained 
rules,  has  been  made  the  vehicle  for  conveying  the  elements  of  mathematical 
knowledge,  and  training  the  mind  to  accuracy  of  thinking  and  reasoning. 
Reading-books  have  latterly  been  compiled  on  the.se  principles,  the  lessons 
being  so  selected  as  to  convey  the  elements  of  knowledge  on  a  variety  of  sOib- 
jecis.  And  this  introduction  of  intellectual  exercises  into  the  teaching  of  these 
elementary  arts,  has  been  found  to  produce  a  reflex  effect  upon  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  in  learning  the  arts  themselves.  Children  are  found  to  be  more  easily 
taught  to  read  when,  while  they  are  learning  to  pronounce  and  combine  svlla- 
bles  and  words  into  sentences,  they  are  receiving  information.    Their  wnting 
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proceeds  better  when,  while  they  are  learning  the  mechanical  art,  they  are 
learning  the  use  of  it ;  and  they  become  belter  arithmeticians  when  the  princi- 
ples on  which  ariihmelical  operations  are  fuonded  are  gradually  developed  to 
them. 

To  teach  upon  this  principle,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  teacher  not 
only  be  able  to  read,  and  spell,  and  write  well,  and  be  a  good  practical  arithme- 
tician, but  that  he  be  a  person  of  general  intelligence,  having  an  extensive  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  tne  subjects  treated  of  in  the  reading  lessons.  He  must 
know  much  mure  than  is  expres.^d  in  the  lessons  themselves,  or  he  will  be 
totally  unable  to  explain  them  familiarly,  to  correct  the  mistakes  into  which 
his  pupils  fall,  and  answer  the  innumerable  questions  that  will  be  put  to  him  as 
toon  as  the  understanding  of  his  pupils  begins  lo  be  exercised  on  any  subject. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  teachers  should  not  merely  be  able  to  teach  their 
pupils  to  read,  write,  and  to  conduct  schools  upon  an  approved  system  of  disci- 
pline, but  that  the^  be  able  to  aid  in  forming  tne  minds  of  children,  and  direct- 
Uig  their  power  ot  reading  into  a  beneficial  channel.  The  power  of  reading  is 
frequently  lost  to  children,  and  even  becomes  a  source  of  corruption  and  mis- 
chief to  them,  because  they  have  never  been  directed  to  the  proper  use  of  it ;  and 
it  is  consequently  of  the  highest  importance  that,  while  they  are  taught  to  read, 
their  thoughts  and  inclinations  should  have  a  beneficial  direction  given  to  thern. 
To  eflect  this,  manifestly  requires  a  teacher  of  considerable  skill  and  intelli- 
gence. 

To  secure  the  services  of  such  persons,  it  is  material  that  suitable  means  of 
instruction  should  be  provided  for  inase  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
office  of  teaching,  ana  that  persons  of  character  and  ability  should  be  induced 
to  seek  it  by  the  prospect  oi  adequate  advanta|res. 

With  these  views,  we  propose  establishing  nve  Profes.sorships  in-  our  training 
institution.  I.  Of  the  art  of  teaching  and  conducting  schools.  The  professor 
of  this  branch  to  be  the  head  of  the  Institution.  II.  Of  coniposition.  English 
literature,  history,  geography,  and  political  economv  III.  Of  natural  history 
in  all  its  branches.  iV.  Of  mathematics  and  matliematical  science.  V.  Of 
mental  philosophy,  including  the  elements  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  We  propose 
that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  training  institution,  who  does  not  previ- 
oosly  undergo  a  satisfactory  examination  in  an  entrance  course  to  be  appointed 
for  that  purpose ;  and  that  each  person  who  may  be  admitted  shall  study  in  it 
for  at  lea.st  two  years  before  he  be  declared  fit  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a 
school;  that  during  this  time,  he  shall  receive  instruction  in  the  different 
branches  of  knowledge  already  specified,  and  be  practised  in  teaching  the  model 
school,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  teaching. 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  addition  to  the  sreneral  training  institution,  thirty- 
two  district  Model  Schools  should  be  established,  being  a  number  equal  to  that 
of  the  counties  of  Ireland;  that  those  Model  Schools  should  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  teachers  chosen  for  superior  attainments,  and  receiving  superior  remu- 
neration to  those  charged  with  the  general  or  Primary  Schools;  and  that,  here- 
after, each  candidate  for  admission  to  the  training  establishments  should  undergo 
a  preparatory  training  in  one  of  them. 

We  think  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  each  Model  School  should  be  jEIOO  a 
year,  and  that  he  should  have  two  assistants,  having  a  salary  of  £50  a  year 
each. 

We  consider  that  the  teacher  of  each  Primary  School  should  have  a  certain 
•alary  of  X25a  year;  and  that  the  Commissioners  for  the  time  being  should  be 
aathorized  to  award  annually  to  each  a  further  sum,  not  exceeding  X5,  provided 
they  shall  see  cause  fi^r  doing  so  in  the  Inspector's  report  of  his  general  conduct, 
and  the  character  of  the  school  committed  to  him.  We  are  also  of  opinion 
that  each  teacher  should  be  furnished  wiih  apartments  adjoining  the  school.'' 

By  the  parliamentary  grants  of  1835  and  1836,  the  Board  were  enabled 
to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  auitable  buildings,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Model  School,  and  Training  Department,  in  Marlborough  street, 
Dublin,  which  were  completed  in  1838.  To  this,  in  1839,  was  added  a 
Model  Farm,  and  School  of  Agriculture,  at  Glasnevin,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Dublin,  where  the  male  teachers  are  lodged,  and  where  they 
receive  a  course  of  instruction  in  agricultural  science  and  practice. 
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The  training  department  was  at  first  intended  for  schoolmaeters ;  but 
in  1840,  through  the  munificent  donation  of  XIOOO,  by  Mrs.  Drummond, 
for  this  special  purpose,  and  an  appropriation  of  a  like  amount  by  the 
Government,  a  suitable  building  was  erected  in  connection  with  the  Model 
School  in  Marlborough  street,  for  the  training  of  female  teachers.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching,  schoolmistresses  are  instructed  in  plain  needlework,  in  the 
art  of  cutting  out  and  making  up  articles  of  female  wearing  apparel,  in 
the  arts  of  domestic  economy,  such  as  cottage  cookery,  washing,  ironing, 
mangling,  and  other  useful  branches  of  household  management. 

The  Commissioners  have  recently  erected  in  Dublin  subsidiary  Model 
Schools,  where  temporary  courses  of  instruction  are  given  to  teachers 
already  connected  with  National  Schools. 

In  connection  with,  and  in  extension  of  the  plan  of  the  central  Training 
Establishment,  a  system  of  Primary  Model  Schools  in  each  district  into 
which  the  country  is  divided,  is  commenced.  To  several  of  these  schools 
a  residence  for  the  teacher,  and  land  for  a  Model  Farm,  are  annexed.  It  is 
in  contemplation  to  make  these  District  Model  Schools  the  residence  of 
the  inspector,  and  depots  for  a  supply  of  school  books,  apparatus,  and 
requisites  for  the  schools  of  the  district  Respecting  these  Model  Schools 
and  Training  Department,  the  Board  remark  in  1848 : 

"Our  training  establishments  continue  in  a  prosperous  state.  We  have 
trained,  daring  ihe  year,  and  supported  at  the  public  expense,  2S4  national 
teachers,  of  whom  137  were  males  and  87  were  lemales.  We  also  trained  14 
teachers  not  connected  with  National  Schools,  and  who  maintained  themselves 
daring  their  attendance  at  the  Model  Schools.  Of  the  224  teachers  of  National 
Schools  trained  during  the  year,  9  were  of  the  Established  Church,  37  Presby- 
terians, 3  Dissenters  of  other  denominations,  and  175  Roman  Catholics.  The 
total  number  of  male  and  female  teachers  trained,  from  the  commencement  of 
our  proceedings  to  the  31  st  of  December,  1847,  Ls  2  044.  We  do  not  include  in 
this  number  those  teachers  who  are  not  connected  with  National  Schools. 

With  reference  to  the  training  of  teachers  we  have  to  observe,  that  the  expe- 
rience of  each  successive  year  sirengihens  our  conviction  of  its  importance.  U 
is  vain  to  expect  that  the  National  ^fchools,  established  in  all  parts  of  Ireland, 
will  ever  be  effectively  conducted,  or  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge  ma- 
terially improved,  until  a  sufficient  number  of  well-paid  masters  and  mistresses 
can  be  supplied,  thoroughly  qualified,  by  previous  training,  to  undertake  the 
ofiice  of  teachers,  and  feeling  a  zealous  interest  in  promoting  the  great  objects 
of  their  profession. 

We  have  observed,  with  satisfaction,  a  marked  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance, manners,  and  attainments  of  everv  successive  class  ofieachers,  who  come 
op  to  be  trained  in  our  Normal  establisnmenL  With  reference  to  the  two  last 
classes,  we  have  ascertained  that  34  teachers  in  the  last,  and  73  in  the  present, 
had  been  originally  educated  ta  fmpih  in  National  Schools.  It  is  from  this  de- 
scription of  persons,  to  whom  the  practice  of  instructing  others  has  been  familiar 
from  their  cnildhood,  that  we  may  expect  to  procure  the  most  intelligent  and 
skillful  teachers,  to  educate  the  rising  generation  of  Ireland. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  that  the  ^ood  feeling  which  has  always  prevailed 
amongst  the  teachers  of  different  religious  denominations  residing  together  in 
our  training  establishment,  has  suffered  no  interruption  whatever  during  the 
last  year  of  extraordinary  public  excitement. 

Whilst  every  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  children  in 
our  Model  Schools,  in  the  various  branches  of  their  secular  education,  the  par- 
amount duty  of  giving  to  them,  and  the  teachers  in  training,  religious  instruc- 
tion, has  not  been  neglected  by  those  intrusted  with  that  duty.  Upon  this  sul^ 
ject  we  deem  it  expedient  to  republish  the  statement  made  In  our  Report  of  lail 
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fear,  which  is  as  follows: — *'The  arrangements  for  the  separate  relt^ous  la- 
itroctioD  of  the  children  of  all  persuasions  attending  these  schools,  and  also  of 
the  teachers  in  training,  continue  to  be  carried  into  effect  every  Tuesday,  under 
the  respective  clergymen,  with  punctuality  and  satisfactioD.  Previously  to  the 
arrival  of  the  cleigymen,  each  of  the  teacheis  in  training  is  employed  in  giving 
catechetical  and  other  religious  instruction  to  a  small  class  of  children  belongs 
log  to  his  own  conuniBiion.  Thes«  teachers  attend  their  re?(pective  places  of 
worship  on  Sundays;  and  every  facility  is  given,  both  before  and  aAer  Divine 
service,  as  well  as  at  other  times,  for  their  spiritual  improvement,  under  the 
directions  of  their  clergy.' " 

IIT.  They  have  not  only  increased  the  number  of  ordinary  elementary 
•choola,  but  they  have  established  and  aided  a  number  of  special  schools 
of  different  grades,  pre-eminently  calculated  to  benefit  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. 

1.  Evening  Schooit.  The  experiment  was  commenced  at  Dublin 
auder  the  direct  inspection  of  the  Board,  and  was  conducted  to  their  satis- 
laction.     They  thus  refer  to  the  subject  in  their  report  for  1847 : 

"The  average  attendance  of  the  Evening  School  on  our  premises  in  Marlbo- 
rough street,  Dublin,  during  the  past  year,  was  about  200,  composed  partly  of 
bovs  who  could  not  attend  school  during  the  day,  and  partly  of  adults. 

The  anxiety  evinced  by  boys,  and  by  young  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  to  participate  in  the  advantages  afforded  by  this  school,  confirms 
our  opinion  that  such  institutions,  if  well  conducted,  will  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  working  classes ;  and  that,  if  established  in  large  towns,  or  in 
popalons  localities  adjoining  them,  they  will  form  an  important  step  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  artisan  between  the  common  National  School  and  the  Mechanics' 
Institution.  After  the  toils  of  the  day,  the  bumble  laborer  and  the  tradesman, 
will  find  in  Evening  Schools  the  means  of  literary  and  moral  improvement,  and 
t  protection  against  temptations  to  which,  at  their  age,  this  class  of  persons  are 
peculiarly  exposed. 

We  received  during  the  year  numerous  applications  for  aid  to  Evening 
Schools,  the  majority  of  which  we  rejected,  beuigof  opinion  that  our  grants  for 
this  purpose  should  as  yet  be  confined  to  large  towns,  in  which  trade  and  manu- 
bcmres  are  extensively  carried  on,  and  where  alone  we  at  present  possess  the 
means  of  inspection.  We  made  grants  to  twelve  Evening  Schools  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  applications  for  assistance  will 
^adually  increase.  Should  this  be  the  case,  we  snail  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  ascertain  that  the  Evening  Schools  are  properly  conducted,  and  that  the  sys- 
tem of  education  carried  on  in  them  is  adapted  to  the  varied  occupations  of  the 
artisans,  mechanics,  and  others,  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  tne  special  in- 
struction which  their  several  trades  and  avocations  require." 

2.  Workhotue  Schools.  The  children  of  families  provided  for  in  work- 
bouaefs  under  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  Irelemd,  are  gathered  into 
•chools  tinder  the  care  of  the  Board.  In  1847  there  were  104  of  these 
Kbools,  for  which  the  Board  piDpose  the  following  vigorous  measures  of 
improvement: 

"  1.  That  the  nininram  rate  of  salary  to  male  teachers,  in  addition  to  apart- 
Beats  and  rations,  shall  be  £30  a  ^ear;  and  to  female  teachers  £25,  exclusive 
of  any  CTatuiiy  from  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

2.  That  no  teacher  shall  be  required  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  more 
than  from  80  to  100  children ;  ancl  that  assistant  teachers  be  provided,  at  lower 
nlaries,  whte  the  daily  average  attendance  con.«iderably  exceeds  100. 

3.  That  in  female  schools,  when  the  number  of  pupils  considerably  exceeds 
108,  a  work-mistress  be  engaged,  in  addition  to  the  principal  teacher,  to  instruct 
the  childreo  in  the  various  branches  of  plain  needlework,  and  in  the  art  of  cut- 
tiitf  oat,  and  making  op  articles  of  female  wearing  apparel. 

4.  That  the  whole  time  of  the  teachers  shall  be  devoted  to  the  literary,  moral, 
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and  indostrial  edacation  of  the  children,  and  to  the  superintendence  of  them, 
duriiu'  the  hours  of  recreation  and  manual  labor. 

5.  That  Evening  Schools  be  opened  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  paupers, 
and  of  such  of  the  pupils  of  the  day  schools,  as  it  may  be  practicable  and  desir- 
able to  have  in  attendance  for  two  hours  each  evening.  The  Evening  Schools 
to  be  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  day  schools. 

6.  That  the  number  of  children  to  be  accommodated  in  each  school-room  be 
so  regulated,  as  that  a  space  of  at  least  six  square  feet  be  allowed  for  each 
child. 

7.  That  every  Workhouse  School,  in  connection  with  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  be  supplied  with  suitable  furniture  and  apparatus,  accord- 
ing to  models  to  be  furnished  by  them. 

8.  That  each  Workhouse  School,  on  its  coming  into  connection  with  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Eklucation,  be  gratuitously  supplied  with  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  books,  maps,  stationery,  Ace,  and  that  a  further  supply  be  granted 
afterward,  at  stated  periods. 

9.  That  two  of  the  local  Guardians  be  requested  to  visit  the  schools  weekly, 
and  report  once  a  month  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.  This  duty  might  be  ren- 
dered less  onerous,  if  undertaken  by  the  members  of  the  Board  in  rotation. 

10.  That  in  order  to  provide  industrial  training  for  pauper-children,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  land  be  annexed  to  each  Workhouse,  to  be  cultivated  as  farms 
and  gardens  hy  the  pupils  of  the  schools;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  Agricultur- 
ists be  appointed,  to  the  most  deserving  of  whom  ihe  Commissioners  of  National 
Elducation  will  award  gratuities  not  exceeding  jC15  each. 

11.  That  it  is  advisable,  under  particular  circumstances,  to  consolidate  two 
or  three  Unions,  and  to  establish  a  Central  Agricultural  School,  to  be  attended 
by  the  children  of  each." 

3.  Industrial  Schools.  The  Board  have  extended  aid  to  a  class  of 
schools  which  gather  in  children  who  can  not  ordinarily  be  induced  to 
attend  the  regular  day  schools,  and  who  need  special  care  and  training. 
The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Inspectors  appointed  by  the  Board : 

"  Clnddah  Fishing  School^  County  Oolway. — The  attendance  ha«  been,  ioroetime8,OTer 
500«  and  the  average  for  six  months  has  been  nearly  400.  1  regret  that  the  apparatus  re- 
quisite forgiving  an  extensive  course  of  instruction  on  practice  of  navigation  has  not 
been  provided,  and  that  there  are  no  funds  available  for  this  purpose. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  female  schools,  36  ^irls  have  been  emoloyed  in  the  industrial 
room  nt  spinning  and  net-making  ;  and  in  providing  materials  ana  making  trifling  dona- 
tions to  cnildren,  £66  \».  6d.  have  lieen  nearly  expended.  The  schools  are  in  a  much 
better  state  than  1  expected  them  to  be,  the  merit  of  which  must  be  attributed  to  the 
praiseworthy  assiduity  and  attention  of  the  manager,  and  rev.  gentlemen  of  the  Caddah 
convent." 

4.  AgricuUural  Schools,  In  accordance  with  the  wise  policy  which 
has  characterized  all  the  measures  of  the  Board,  of  trying  all  new  exper- 
iments under  their  own  inspection,  and  of  exhibiting  a  working  plan,  the 
Board  first  established  a  Model  Farm  and  Agricultural  School  at  Gla«- 
nevin,  in  connection  with  the  Training  Establishment  in  Dublin,  and 
afterward  attached  an  ordinary  National  School  to  the  establishment  at 
Giasnevin,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  industrial  training  suited  to  the 
wants  and  circumstances  of  the  locality,  could  be  united  with  literary 
instruction.    As  to  the  results  the  Board  remark : 

"  It  has  proved  that  literary  instruction  and  practical  instruction  in  garden- 
ing, toother  with  some  knowledge  of  agriculture,  may  be  surcessAilly  commo- 
nicated  tol>oys  in  a  National  School  by  one  master,  provided  he  be  zealous  and 
skillful.  No  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  inducing  a  limited  number  of 
the  advanced  boys  to  work  in  the  garden  two  hours  each  day.  after  the  ordinary 
school  business.  The  scholars  composing  the  Industrial  class  are  paid  six- 
pence a  week  each  for  their  labor;  and  the  produce  of  the  garden  is  valued  to 
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the  Commissdoners,  at  the  carrent  market  prices,  for  the  use  of  the  teachers 
ami  domestics,  in  the  male  and  female  trainmg  establisbmenis :  an  account  is 
kept  by  the  teacher  of  the  receipts  as  veil  as  of  the  expenses  of  cuhivation. 
Our  masters  in  training  hare  thos  an  opporlunitr  of  seeing  a  model  of  what  a 
small  village  school  oaght  to  be  in  a  rural  district,  and  how  far  ii  is  practicable, 
onder  one  and  the  same  master  to  anite  literary  and  industrial  education. 
The  boys  employed  in  cultivating  the  garden  attend  daily,  together  with  the 
teachers  in  tiaining,a  course  of  lectures  on  the  elementary  principle>  ofaj^ricul- 
taie,  as  well  as  of  gardening.  The  practical  infoimaiion  they  ihus  aci.uire, 
and  the  habits  of  industry  to  which  they  become  accustomed,  can  n^t  fail  to  te 
highly  serviceable  to  them  in  after  life.  It  will  be  a  subject  for  future  consid- 
eration, whether  this  arrangement  for  the  regulation  of  the  labor  of  the  ganlen 
might  nor  be  so  altered,  as  to  place  imder  each  of  the  pupils  a  small  nllo'nieni, 
which  he  shall  be  required  to  cultivate,  being  permitted  to  receive  a  portion  of 
ihcjprofil  derived  frt)m  his  industry. 

We  conceive  that  no  greater  boon  could  be  conferred  upon  Ireland  than  the 
establishment  of  similar  schools  in  every  country  parish.  They  w  ould  not  only 
be  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  laboring  classes  thenjselves,  but  would 
tend  materially  to  remove  the  prejudices  existing  amongst  many  re;()ectable 
farmers,  against  the  mere  literary  education  of  the  peasantry.  Schools  of  this 
description  would  prove,  by  the  combination  of  intellectual  with  industrial 
training,  that  not  only  are  the  understandings  of  the  young  developed  by  ilii.H 
species  of  education,  but  their  bodies  formed  and  disciplinea  to  habits  of  useful 
and  skillful  labor." 

Ader  training  up  teachers  competent  to  conduct  Agricultunil  Schoola, 
and  showing  them  a  working  model  of  such  a  school,  and  alnoof  an  ordi- 
nary school  in  which  agriculture  was  introduced  as  a  study  and  an  exer- 
cise, the  Board  proceeded  to  establish  Model  Agricultural  ScIiooIh,  ])ub- 
lish  Agricultural  Class  Books,  and  promote  the  study  of  agriculture  in  nil 
the  schools  under  their  care,  in  appropriate  situations.  In  their  UejNirt 
for  1847  they  remark : 

"We  had  in  operation  on  the  3lst  of  December,  1847,  seven  Mo<!el  AKrh'ul- 
tnral  Schools;  and  we  have  made  building  grant.^  of  X*2CK)  euch  to  ten  oth(*r»  of 
this  class,  some  of  which  are  in  progress.  In  addition  to  tho.se  ftcliools,  iUt»rn 
are  twelve  other  Agricultural  Schools  to  which  small  {>ortions  of  lund  mo 
attached;  and  to  the  masters  of  these  we  pay  an  additional  salary  of  £ft  fmr 
annum  for  their  agricultural  services;  and  other  emolnmentf»  utf  MTiiicd  to 
them  by  the  local  managers.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  ptt*M'tji  year, 
several  applications  have  been  received  for  aid  both  to  Modifl  and  otdinaty 
Agricultural  Schools;- so  that  we  hope  to  announce,  in  our  next  !<«*). of  I,  iha 
establishment  of  a  greater  number. 

We  have  published  an  Agricultural  Class  Book  for  the  um*  of  the.  advNn«'fd 
pupils  attending  the  National  Schools,  which  it  is  intended  Miall  \tt*  ifuii  hy  nil 
the  pupils  capable  of  understanding  its  contents.    The  ol  ject  of  iIjia  IikIi'  y^mU 
is  to  explain,  in  as  simple  language  as  possible  the  I>«'M  mo<l«'  ol  munuyiim  u 
small  farm  and  kitchen  garden.     Appended  Uj  it  are  introdu'-U/ry  i'X«*i<  t>ifi,  \u 
which  the  scholars  should  be  examined  by  the  teacher».     Jn  oidi'i  lo  ninUi  ilm 
lessons  attractive,  the^  have  been  thrown  inu>  the  fonn  of  a  nwiiudvi',  <  tili  nia 
led  to  arrest  the  attention  of  young  readers     This  reading  l^>«>k  i.- 1.'/»   Im/wi  vn 
designed  as  an  agricultural  manual  for  our  (eacher$.    W**  p'''|>">-<'  <<>  ai'i'ply 
this  want  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  agiicultufal  uoik^,  umi^k  Ii*hu  ^im 
simplest  elementan*  book,  to  scientific  teaching  of  a  hi^U  r\i4iiir>  i,  uimI  « "in 
prehending  various  branches  of  practical  knowlfdjf*',  \M'Mnuy  Ujon  <1h  nil  jh. 
of  agricultural  instruction.     We  distributed  laM  year,  uutum^.f  oui  uuniit.H'  ^ 
variety  of  cheap  and  iLsefnl  tracts,  P'lating  Uj  the  ljei»f  um^'^  ot  «  ujnv  j<nif/  ilic 
soil,  and  providing  against  the  dearth  of  food  ;  and  we  »i«'  nov^  t-h'/iyi  'l  )ii  i  h 
calaiin^,  amongst  our  masters,  several  other  ei^rii«'tiii«fv  iitui\Hfnm  iiti:l>iif«liy 
recently  published  under  the  difection  of  the  Hoyal  X^u<'iil<Miul  >'*o<  uiy.  uml 
eontainin?  mnch  valuable  infonnatkxi. 

In  a  limited  number  of  ^r^e  National  i^k^'fAh.  rituitir^  in  luiul  t\itti\t  i^  ^« 
intend  to  introduce  agricultural  iosiruciian.  bUfj*'*.!  lo  the  loJlowii>^  4"4i<iii)>  li* 
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If  the  manager  of  a  National  School  of  this  description,  or  any  respectable 
person  of  whom  he  approves,  shall  annex  to  it  a  farm  of  eight  or  ten  acres,  and 
erect  the  necessary  fsirm  buildings  thereon,  without  requiring  any  grant  from 
us  toward  building,  repairs,  the  purchase  of  slock,  or  the  payment  of  rent,  we 
propose  in  such  cases  to  pay  the  Agricultural  teacher  a  salary  not  exceeding 
X30  per  annum. 

We  shall  leave  the  appointment  of  the  teacher  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
farm  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  or  to  the  manager  of  the  school,  should  he 
also  be  the  owner  of  the  land.  All  we  shall  require  will  be,  that  the  teacher  be 
competent,  in  the  opinion  of  our  Agricultural  Inspector,  to  manage  the  farm 
according  to  the  most  improved  system ;  and  that  he  shall  instruct  daily,  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  a  sufficient  number  of  advanced  boys,  who 
shall  be  in  attendance  at  the  adjoining  National  School.  Our  Agricultural 
Inspector  will  be  required  to  report  half-yearly  whether  the  farm  has  been  con- 
ducted to  his  satisfaction,  and  whether  the  regulations  which  we  shall  prescribe 
for  the  agricultural  instruction  of  the  pupils  have  been  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  plan  we  have  now  explained  can  not  be  effeciually  worked  by  our  ordi- 
nary inspectors.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  that  our  Agricultural  Schools, 
including  our  Model  Farm  at  Glasnevin,  should  be  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  person,  practically  conversant  with  agricultural  operations,  with  plans  o( 
farm  buildings,  and  the  best  method  of  keeping  farming  accounts;  and  who 
shall  be  competent  to  examine  and  report  on  the  syvSiem  of  agricultural  in- 
struction adopted  in  schools  of  this  description.  We  have,  accordingly,  deter- 
mined upon  appointing  an  officer  to  discharge  ihose  important  duties.  With 
his  assistance,  we  shall  in  future  be  able  to  make  full  and  satisfactory  reports  to 
Parliament  of  the  agricultural  branch  of  our  system. 

In  order  to  supply  the  demand  for  persons  qualified  to  conduct  farms  and  Agri- 
cultural Schools,  we  have  resolved  upon  increasing  from  twelve  to  twenty-four, 
the  number  of  agricultural  pupils,  who  compose  the  free  class,  at  our  Model 
Farm,  Glasnevin  ;  also,  upon  increasing  to  the  same  extent  the  number  of  agri- 
cultural teachers  at  our  training  establishment  there.  We  shall  thus  have  a 
total  of  forty-eight  pupils  and  teachers,  who  will  be  all  under  instruction  at  the 
same  time. 

Our  agricultural  pupils  are  selected  from  the  best  qualified  of  our  pupils 
attending  our  several  Agricultural  Schools  throughout  Ireland;  and  our  agri- 
cultural teachers  who  come  up  to  be  trained,  are  chosen  from  among  the  masters 
of  ordinary  National  Schools.  This  arrangement  is  calculated  to  accelerate 
the  difiusion  of  agricultural  instruction  throughout  our  schools,  and,  generally, 
amongst  our  teachers. 

Thouirh  convinced  that,  by  means  of  these  and  other  arrangements,  we  may 
become  instrumental  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Agricultural  Education  in  Ire- 
land, we  leel  bound  to  state  that  we  can  accomplish  little,  unless  our  effi)rts  be 
cordially  sustained  by  the  co-operation  of  the  landed  proprietc^rs  of  the  country. 
The  Agricultural  Schools  must,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  created  by  them,  and 
conducted  under  their  directions.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  expend 
much  money,  and  bestow  constant  care  upon  them.  The  salaries,  training*  and 
inspection,  furnished  by  the  stale,  are  indispensable;  but  they  will  be  unavail- 
ing if  local  expenditure  and  exertions  do  not  supply  the  ground;Work  upon  which 
the  assistance  of  Grovemment  is  to  be  brought  into  operation." 

5.  School  Libraries.    From  the  following  extracts,  it  will  be  seen  thai 

the  Board  are  about  to  adopt  the  educational  policy  of  New  York  and 

Massachusetts  in  extending  the  means  of  self-education  out  of  schooi 

hours,  and  beyond  the  penod  of  school  attendance. 

"  The  want  of  School  Libraries  for  the  use  of  the  children  attending  onr 
schools  has  been  long  felt.  To  compile  a  series  of  instructive  and  entertaining 
works  adapted  to  this  purpose,  would  occupy  a  very  considerable  time,  and 
require  the  assistance  of  many  individuals  well  qualified  for  compiling  books 
suited  {o  the  minds  of  children.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  adopted 
the  necessary  steps  for  the  selection  of  a  sufficient  number  from  those  already 
publi.shed.  Care  will  be  taken  that  they  are  unobjectionable  in  all  respects,  to 
the  members  of  every  religious  denomination.  We  shall  buy  them  trom  the 
publishers  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  sell  them  at  reduced  prices  to  such  of  the 
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managers  of  oar  5chools  as  may  anprore  of  ib^ir  beins:  lent  to  iht»ir  p«pi!'<. 
We  snail  also  frame  regnlatioos  lor  managing  the  School  Librarie^i  wh«>ii 
formed,  which  will  insure  a  regular  delivery  and  retoro  of  the  books." 

IV.  The  Board  have  aided  in  ihe  erection  and  fitting  up  of  more  tlmn 
3000  school-houses  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  by  contributing  an  amount. 
Dot  more  in  any  case  than  two-thirds  of  the  sum  actually  ex|H^nd(Hl.  The 
expenditure  in  Ireland  for  school-houses,  in  connection  with  the  Board,  up 
to  1850,  has  been  estimated  at  $2,500,000.  The  Commissioners  must  be 
Batisfied  as  to  the  site,  size,  furniture,  material,  and  workmanlike  manner 
of  the  w^ork  done,  before  the  payment  of  any  grant. 

V.  The  Board  have  succeeded  in  publishing  and  introducing  a  valua- 
ble series  of  text  books,  maps  and  school  requisites,  prepared  with  groat 
care,  and  furnished  for  a  first  supply,  and  at  the  end  of  every  four  yeara 
§ratuilou8ly  to  each  school,  and  at  other  times  below  coat.  Great  painn 
have  been  taken  to  exclude  from  all  books  published  or  sanctioned  hy 
them,  every  thing  of  a  sectarian  or  party  character,  tlie  upiwr  and  i\w 
nether  millstone  betw^een  which  Ireland  has  been  for  two  rniturieH 
crushed.  The  publication  of  this  "Irish  National  Serien  of  Srhnol 
Books."  has  had  the  effect  already  to  reduce  the  price  of  all  Mclior)!  bookv 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  lead  to  the  revision  of  most  of  the  Fiand- 
ing  text  books,  in  order  to  compete  with  this  new  competitor  in  tin  lOiirkiri. 
In  their  Fourteenth  Report  (for  1847)  the  Board  remark : 

"We  have  the  gratification  to  stale  that  the  demand  for  our  srh<»<j|  l»ooI.."»,  in 
England  and  Scotland,  is  progressively  incr<'asiijg.     Many  of  o«ji  ntUmua^ 
too,  have  been  supplied  during  ibe  year  with  lan<e  quaniitie.^;  an'l  \h    uinf  */( 
them  a  system  of  public  instruciiou  for  the  jkxjt,  similar  in  its  '/t-hfi.il  « luiini- 
ter  to  that  of  the  national  system  in  Ireland,  a.s  ^^-ii*^  *;quiilly  ada;>i<  •!   •/  n  pop 
Qlaiion  of  a  mixed  characier  as  to  their  relij;iouj»  per?>u?.*iuiiN,  i-  lim  ly  <o  l,t  ' 
established.     We  have  sent  books  and  requisites  Ui  Au^traliii   IJn  i-n  '''u.jxu, 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundlau'l,  Nvna  hcoiia,  Oit/raluai  aj.'i    \iuU,t 
A  complete  series  of  our  National  schooJ-lK>oks  u•a^  aivy  vu  Uj  iAn>\  .*•  a^JiU, 
the  Governor  of  Corfu ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Uivy  will  »^  i|j>i,i.  .i   .^i 
DO  distant  period,  into  the  Greek  language,  for  the  u^«  of  t:Uu'Uttt  «J"x<.•:4^|/ 
schools  in  the  Ionian  Islands/' 

VI.  The  Board  have  subjected  their  ^<:\ijiAh  V>  a  vytUtiu  fA  tl  oi«;«j^li 
periodical  and  intelligent  irw»j>ect)ori.  by  wiu'h  h\\  abu«»*rfc  ai»o  *u  \>*  i«  iw  u» 
are  detected,  and  at  once  corrected  or  i>up[»I.«  -i  and  afcUfiiu!«i»>  v!  "  t  juo-i 
powerful  character  is  brought  to  bear  oii  a!.  *A  tiie  u^«:i^:ik  m  .  ny  w.i^ 
aided  by  the  Commissioners. 

Besitles  three  head  iriKpectorb  repidin^r  at  J>ub!ifj.  tor  l«/<ijl  d'.!.4r  ,nn\ 
•pecial  business  abroad,  tiiere  are  tiu'iy-lo'jf  o^*f*J^:\  ifit-p*.*  V/*.-    r.  i.*y  *lt 
vote  their  whole  time  to  tbe  eervjc-es  of  Uj»r  iivwo    jud*  i  uw  1/ iiyyvni^ 
regulations : 

"1.  The  commisfioTters  do  doi  take  'Ut  cm   tu  ♦."  f'y\i\i-u*M    */  oi.^  »«  j.-kI 
except  their  own  vi»ucfr\  sch'^'i'-.  C\'.^r.'y  it;-.     i,«-  ♦  '.-vn    i..ij.'..     (»•.■   .•  ,  ,i    ,.  i 
schools  aided  by  tLem  uijde'  liie  au'n  "••'  •»'   'i.»    t*^ .    <.</i,'.u4  -w.       n  <  >< 
tpeciors,  therefore,  are  Bin  to  srl'»- d'T*-*!.  "'Cf-.w  ;,.  ,^,   »(.,  j,„.i  «/ «,..   i, ii   n 

speciing  any  nece*»sa,ir  ^er'al?•.lyL■^  t.»'j"  ■.•.  '''Mt  om  .su«'i  i^/ij..  .•  •••  '<  'i* 
Conductors  of  the  i^bi»'.»l.  \\xi.'  Ui*'i  \ui'\  y-y^    ii»   •««]'•. -u'    ■•*.«  < 

2.  The  commisMODen- re'ju:'*- fua:  ev»"^  "^i.i-r.i-    ."«•(, '^>    y«  .«,  j.<*   •      .  ,  rj.t 
inspector  of  tAt  disfrist,  ^l  ]t^v^.  'A>'*:t  \iUi*'    if   ^uM    y..' 
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3.  The  district  inspector,  on  each  inspection,  is  to  communicate  with  thfi 
patron  or  correspondent,  for  the  purpose  of  afibrding  information  concerning 
the  general  state  of  the  school,  and  pointins;  out  such  violations  of  rule,  or  de- 
fects, if  any,  as  he  may  have  observed ;  andhe  is  to  make  such  suggestions  as 
he  mav  deem  necessary. 

4.  He  is  to  examine  the  visitors'  book,  or  daily  report  book,  and  to  transmit 
to  the  commissioners  copies  of  any  observations  made  therein  which  he  may 
consider  to  be  of  importance. 

5.  He  is  not  to  make  any  observation  in  the  book  except  the  date  of  his  visit, 
the  time  occupied  in  the  inspection  of  the  school,  showing  the  precise  time  at 
which  it  commenced  and  the  precise  time  at  which  it  terminated ;  and  also  the 
number  of  scholars  present. 

6.  Upun  ordinary  occasions,  he  is  not  to  give  any  intimation  of  his  intended 
visit ;  but  during  the  middle  term  of  the  year,  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  31st  of 
August,  when  the  inspection  is  to  be  public,  he  is  to  make  such  previous 
arrangeihents  with  the  local  managers,  as  will  facilitate  the  attendance  of 
the  parents  of  the  children,  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
schools. 

7.  He  is  to  report  to  the  commissioners  the  result  of  each  visit,  and  to  use 
every  means  to  obtain  accurate  information  aa#to  the  discipline,  management, 
and  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  school. 

8.  He  is  to  examine  all  the  classes  in  succession,  in  their  different  branches 
of  study,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  degree  and  etiiciency  of  the  in- 
struction imparted. 

9.  He  is  to  examine  the  class  rolls,  register,  and  daily  report  book ;  and  to 
report  with  accuracy  what  is  the  actual  number  of  children  receiving  instruc- 
tion at  the  school,  and  what  is  the  daily  average  attendance. 

10.  He  is  to  receive  a  monthly  report  from  the  teacher  of  each  school,  and 
also  to  make  one  quarterly  himself  to  the  commissioners,  in  addition  to  his  or- 
dinary report  upon  the  school  after  each  visit. 

11.  He  is  also  to  supply  the  commissioners  with  such  local  information  as 
they  may  from  time  to  time  require  from  him,  and  to  act  as  their  agent  in  ail 
matters  m  which  they  may  emplov  him ;  but  he  is  not  invested  with  authority 
to  decide  upon  any  question  affecting  a  National  School,  or  the  general  business 
of  the  commissioners,  without  their  direction. 

^  12.  When  applications  for  aid  are  referred  to  the  district  inspector,  he  is  to 
communicate  with  the  applicant  so  as  to  insure  an  interview,  and  also  with 
the  clergymen  of  the  diff^erent  denominations  in  the  neighborhood,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  their  sentiments  on  the  case,  and  whether  they  have  any,  and 
what,  objections  thereto.  He  is  also  to  communicate  personally,  if  necessary, 
with  any  other  individuals  in  the  neighborhood. 

13.  The  district  inspector  is  to  avoid  all  discussions  of  a  religious  or  political 
nature;  he  is  to  exhibit  a  courteous  and  conciliatory  demeanor  toward  all 
persons  with  whom  he  is  to  communicate,  and  to  pursue  such  a  line  of  conduct 
as  will  tend  to  uphold  the  just  influence  and  authority  both  of  managers  and 
teachers. 

VII.  They  have,  by  their  wise  and  successful  measures,  induced  the 
British  Parliament  to  increase  their  annual  appropriation  in  aid  of  Na- 
tional Education  in  Ireland.  The  sum  appropriated  in  1831  was  £4,328 ; 
in  1835,  £35,000;  in  1840,  £50,000;  and  in  1847,  £90,000.  The  whole 
sum  expended  by  the  Board  in  1847  was  £102,318.  To  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  the  Treasury  was  added  the  sum  of  £8,500.  realized  froia 
the  sale  of  books,  published  by  the  Board.  The  sum  appropriated  by 
the  Board  is  made  the  condition  and  inducement  of  a  still  larger  sum 
being  raised  by  local  and  parental  effort  The  following  account  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  Board  for  1847,  will  indicate  the  objecU  which  they 
aimed  to  accomplish : 
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THE  DDCBABGK. 

NOKMAL   E«TABU*MMCrr  : 

Salariw  ftod  Wsfe^ 

General  Expenditura,         • 

Male  TaAimifo  Dbpaktmsmt,  Gt,AMmmwaii 

Salmnesand  W«fe>. 

llaintenanoe  and  TimreliQC 

General  Expenditura, 

UjlLk  TEAiNua  DcPABTMBirr,  Gbbat  Gw»ksb*i 

Series  and  Wafec 

JMaintemince  and  Travelinf, 

General  Expenditura, 

MaLK  TkMPOBaBT  DcPABTMBirr,  S7,  llA&UOBOU«B-«TBBrr,  . 

Fbmalc  TBAimna  Dkpabtmbiit  ; 

Salaries  and  Wacea 

Maintenance  and  Traveliof, 

General  Expenditure, «... 

Model  School  Dbpabtmbnt,       

EvKifDia  School,  MABLaoBouoH-rrmarr, 

HoPBL  Fabm  Dbpabtmbtt.  inclttdinf  the  Board   and   Lodf* 

inf  of  A^p'icuttural  Pupih  and  Teaeben,  Rent,  Pennaneot 

Iniprovements,  Salartet,  VVefee,  Ate^ 

Porchate  of  Farm  Stock  aiid  Ajpicuitural  Implementi,  from  Mr. 

Skiilinf,  in  November, 

GLASNBviif  National  School  :—Compietioo  of  Buildinf,  Fit- 

tinf-up,  «U5 • 

GLAawKViM  EvBimto  School,        


BriLDiifr 
Do. 


FlTTINO-UP,   RbPAIBINO.  4tC.,  BcHOOL-HOUIBt, 
Do.  AOBICULTUBAL,  iMDriTEUL  AMD  OTH' 

BE  School*. . 


SaLABIBS  to  TbACHBES  ABD  MoHITOEt,     •     .     •     . 

DirraicT  Model  Schooli  : — 

Purehaae,  Rent,  toward  Buildinf,  Fomiahinf,  kc^ 
Salariea  and  Allowancea  to  teacbert,  .  .  .  . 
General  Expenditure, 


IwapEcnoB,       

BooE  Depabthbrt: — 

Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  for  ooe  vear  eodinf  Slat  March, 

1847,  fur  Paper,  Printing,  Bindina  of  National  Sciiool  Rooka, 

including  Slates,  Pancite,  and  other  School  Requisites,    .    . 

For  Books  and  Requiaitca  purchased  from  Fubliabers,  and  sold 

to  the  National  Sehoola  at  leduoed  pricea,  Salariea,  Itc^    .    . 

OrnriAL  EaTABuaHMEur  in  MAELBOEOttoH-arBErr,    .    .    . 
REPAiaa  AND  WoEsa  at  Maeleoeoi7oh-«teeet,  ineJodtof  Por- 

ehase  of  ground  in  Rere,  for  New  Male  Trainiof  " 

Building  and  Fittiiwup  New  Book  Slocea, 
Inr  Repaici  andAneratii 
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James  Clabih**, 


VIII.  The  succesB  which  ha«  mtteodesA  ihe  eikwu  ^  ttm  §U0ftf4  ^f^H 
under  the  extraordtoa^  and  peeobaHj  ^MckmU  ^jrenmitUiwuw  f/  tf*,U*^^ 
has  had  a  powerful  inflQenee  oo  the  caaoe  of  eikkeat^MMU  an^^^ytf^fff  ,^ 
England,  and  other  part*  ofthe  Bnti»h  Emptrer 

Bauch  ha«  been  dooe  within  fire  jean  pant  ami  mw^e  m  (Ww  ^^t^^  ,f^ 
the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  by  the  fjo^emnu^nc  fW«taif>»M)«if>  *  *-/#'*m 
of  common  eehook  than  in  any  ooeo^rhe  Am«nv,aA  ^tp^t^M  rw*  «/^^^»yvtr 
even  New  York,  c^  >iafwachiMettt.  Th#i  ztXMWv  ^  tiw^  *n<..^,#>/>/i  ,-,^4 
indefatigableraneriiKendentofiehnolii.  chi^  Rev  ?^x'f^  H ;>f^^,  h  if 
has  lieen  guided  more  by  the  experiem^  <^  Oie  3l:*w>fu»4  f^^r  S ./  U-'-^rJi 
than  that  of  any  other  Sfiaae;. 
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The  following  survey  of  tlie  operations  of  the  National  Board  of 
Education  for  Ireland  appeared  in  the  *'  Westminster  Review  '*  foi 
July,  1860. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  design  of  the  National  Board  to  monopolize 
educational  activity,  or  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  freest  develop- 
ment of  private  enterprise  engaged  in  the  same  task.  The  functions 
which  they  undertook  to  discharge  were  not  to  supersede,  but  to  sup- 
plement, to  aid,  and  to  improve — to  supply  schools  where  schoids 
were  wanting,  to  assist  them  where  they  were  in  operation,  and 
above  all,  through  the  example  of  their  own  models,  to  raise  the  general 
character  of  education.  Agreeably  with  this  design,  the  Board  framed 
its  rules  upon  a  threefold  plan,  under  which  three  distinct  classes  of 
schools  were  established — the  model,  the  vested,  and  the  non-vested 
schools.*  In  the  first  of  these  the  Board  supplied  all  the  funds,  and  ex- 
ercised in  return  exclusive  control,  appointing  the  teachers,  selecting  the 
books,  and  regulating  the  courses  of  instruction.  Of  these  model  schools 
it  was  originally  intended,  though  the  intention  has  as  yet  been  but  par- 
tially realized,  that  one  should  be  placed  in  every  county  in  Ireland,  with 
a  view,  as  the  name  indicates,  not  merely  of  supplying  education,  but 
still  more  of  serving  at  once  as  rivals  and  models  to  stimulate  and  direct 
the  existing  educational  machinery.  In  the  case  of  the  vested  schools 
the  assistance  was  more  limited,  as  was  also  the  authority  exercised. 
The  state  supplied  to  them,  as  a  maximum,  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of 
the  original  foundation,  requiring  the  remaining  third  to  be  made  up  by 
local  exertions ;  and  further  contributed  to  the  current  yearly  expendi- 
ture according  to  the  exigencies  of  each  case.  In  return  for  this  assist- 
ance it  exacted  an  adherence  to  the  fundamental  rules  respecting  religious 
teaching,  and  claimed  a  general  superintendence  over  the  school,  but  left 
to  local  patrons,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commissioners,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  teachers,  and  the  regulation  of  the  details  of  instruc- 
tion. Lastly,  in  the  case  of  the  non-vested  schools,  the  connection  with 
the  board  was  of  a  still  slighter  kind.  In  this  case,  what  may  be  called 
the  ** capital"  of  the  undertaking  was  supplied  entirely  by  local  parties, 
the  state  merely  contributing  in  the  way  of  salaries  and  books ;  while 
the  control  was  limited  to  a  general  veto  on  the  books  and  teachers  em- 
ployed, the  right  of  inspection,  and  a  prohibition  of  all  compulsion  in 
imparting  religious  instruction. 

Such  was  the  machinery  by  means  of  which  the  Board,  established  in 
1831,  proposed  to  carry  out  the  important  task  of  national  education,  and 
the  success  of  the  scheme  has  been  commensurate  with  the  wisdom  with 
which  it  was  framed.  The  commissioners  had,  from  the  commencement 
of  their  labors  down  to  March,  1858,  trained  nearly  5,000  teachers.  At 
that  date  they  had  under  their  control  5,808  schools ;  and  these  schools 
were  attended  by  569,864  pupils.     These  numbers  speak  for  themselves. 


*  That  Ml.  t«lioolt  tested  in  the  commiptkioners  as  truittees  for  the  pabhc,  and  schools  not  to 
Tested,  but  remaining  the  property  of  those  by  whom  they  were  erected. 
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They  leaTe  no  doubt  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the  board; 
it  is  instructive  to  compare  them  with  the  futile  results  of  former  systems. 
It  is  further  curious  to  observe,  that  the  number  of  children  in  attend- 
ance is  as  nearly  as  possible  that  for  which  the  commissioners  originally 
estimated  that  the  aid  of  the  national  schools  would  be  required.  Their 
estimate  was,  that  ultimately  570,000  children  would  need  to  be  brought 
under  public  instruction.  No  less  unquestionable  is  the  excellence  of  the 
education  given.  We  but  express  the  concurrent  opinion  of  all  who  have 
examined  the  subject,  when  we  say  that  the  primary  education  of  Ireland 
is  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  any  portion  of  the  empire.  When  we 
add  that  the  National  Board  do  not  confine  their  attention  to  literary  and 
scientific  training,  but  are  disseminating,  with  the  happiest  effect,  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture  in  one  hundred 
and  sixty  establishments  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  and  that  the 
Parliamentary  grant  by  which  all  this  is  achieved  does  not  much  exceed 
£270,000,  we  may  confidently  assert  that  never  were  grander  results 
brought  about  by  a  smaller  outlay.  So  much  for  the  first  criterion  of  the 
system^s  success — that  afforded  by  the  extent  of  its  operations.  Let  us 
now  apply  a  second  test  to  which  in  foirness  it  must  submit  It  professes 
to  be  a  mixtd  system ;  how  far  has  it  succeeded  in  bringing  together 
children  of  different  religious  persuasions  for  common  instruction  ?* 

We  have  been  favored  with  oflicial  returns  made  up  to  March,  1858, 
which  prove  incontestably  that,  even  regarded  as  a  mixed  system,  the 
national  system  of  education  has  been  reasonably  successful  We  shall 
place  some  of  these  results  before  our  readers. 

It  appears,  then,  that  of  5,222  schools  from  which  returns  had  been 
received  on  the  31st  March,  1858,  2,929,  or  more  than  fifty-six  per  cent 
of  the  whole  had,  in  point  of  fact,  a  mixed  attendance.  Nor  were  these 
schools  in  isolated  districts,  but  diffused  through  the  whole  country,  ap- 
parently in  fair  proportion  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  religious 
sects.  Thus,  according  as  the  humbler  classes,  from  which  the  national 
schools  derive  their  pupils,  were  more  divided  in  religious  persuasion,  the 
Dumber  of  mixed  schools  increased,  while  it  fell  in  proportion  to  the  pre- 
Talence  of  some  one  form  of  religious  belief.  In  several  of  the  counties 
of  Ulster,  for  example,  where  the  various  religious  sects  are  fully  repre- 
sented, the  proportion  of  mixed  schools  was  above  ninety  per  cent,  and 
in  the  whole  province  it  was  eighty-four  per  cent ;  while  in  some  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  counties  it  fell  as  low  as  thirty  per  cent  It  is,  however, 
satisfactory  to  think,  that  in  two  counties  alone  in  the  whole  of  Ireland 
did  the  proportion  fall  below  this  per  centage,  and  still  more  so,  that  the 
proportion  is  increasing.  The  return  from  which  we  quote  exhibits  an 
advance  of  two  per  cent  on  a  return  made  in  1853.  How,  in  the  face  of 
facts  like  these,  the  national  schools  can  be  said  to  have  failed  in  bringing 

*  Tlie  principle  of  Uiis  Board  is,  that  the  national  school*  «haU  b«  open  alike  to  Christians 
of  all  religious  denominations,  and  thai  accordingly  no  child  shall  ba  required  to  be  present 
•taiiy  religious  instruction  or  exercise  of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  may  disapprove; 
and  that  opportunitie*  shall  be  afTorded  to  all  children  to  receive  separately,  at  particular 
|>erii>ds.  such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or  guardians  may  provide  for  them. 
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together  for  coromon  instraction  the  children  of  the  rarioas  religiou:. 
■ects,  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  They  hare  succeeded  in  this 
ohject  to  an  extent  which,  looking  at  the  numerous  obstacles  they  have 
had  to  contend  with,  may  well  excite  surprise. 

But  there  is  a  third  test  by  which  the  system  may  be  tried,  and  ac- 
cording to  which  it  has  been  again  pronounced  a  failure.  It  is  admitted — 
for  this  point  appears  to  be  too  clear  for  cavil — that  the  national  schools 
have  succeeded  so  iar  as  the  Roman  Catholics  are  concerned ;  but  it  is 
maintained  that  this  is  the  limit  of  their  success,  and  that  the  Protestant 
portion  of  the  nation  derives  no  adequate  benefits  from  the  system.  Let 
us  for  a  moment  inquire  how  far  this  charge  is  consistent  with  the  facts 
of  the  case.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  number  of  children  on  the 
rolls  of  the  national  schools  for  the  year  ending  March,  1858,  was  569,- 
864.  To  this  aggregate  the  different  denominations  contributed  in  the 
following  proportions : — 

Roman  Catholics, 481,000 

Presbyterians, 57,018 

Established  Chnrth, 29,130 

Other  Protestants, 2,216 

It  hence  appears  that  the  Presbyterians  contribute  considerably  more 
than  their  quota  to  the  total  sum  •*  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  numbers  contributed  by  the  Established  Church  are  be- 
low their  due  propoKion ;  but  we  shall  not  find  much  to  wonder  at  in 
this,  when  we  remember  how  much  more  wealthy  the  Protestants  are 
than  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  consequently  how  much  better  able  to 
provide  education  for  themselves ;  as  in  fact  they  do  through  the  schools 
of  the  Church  Education  Society.f 

Thus  much  for  the  pupils.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  amongst 
the  teachers  the  various  creeds  arc  represented  with  equal  fairness. 
From  returns  which  lie  before  us  it  appears  that  while  the  proportion  of 
Protestants  of  the  Established  Church  on  the  school  rolls  is  five  per  cent, 
the  proportion  of  teachers  of  the  same  communion  comes  out  six  per 
cent     The  Roman  Catholic  pupils  make  up  eighty-four  per  cent,  and  the 

*  In  the  last  cenaas,  in  whieh  the  religious  denominations  of  the  population  oi  Ireland  wers 
noted,  the  Presbyterians  were  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

t  It  is  further  to  be  ubsenred  that  the  number  of  Protestants  has  in  recent  years  largely  in- 
creased. If  we  again  compare  the  returna  giren  above  with  those  of  1853^  we  find  that  of 
the  gross  number  of  pupils  on  the  roils  in  that  year  (490,027)  there  were : — 

Of  the  Established  Church, 23629 

**       Presbyterians, 39751 

**       Other  Protestants, 2,083 

snaking  a  total  of  65,463  as  against  88,361  of  the  year  1858.  We  have  thus  an  increase  of  36 
per  cent.  In  faror  of  the  latter  year,  an  increase  shared  by  all  the  items  of  the  calculation. 
Surely,  if  there  is  any  faith  to  be  put  in  statistics,  these  figures  show  that  the  national  system 
is  largely  and  increasingly  acceptable  and  beneficial  to  Protestants.  We  may  add  that  in 
the  model  schools,  whers  the  highest  class  of  education  is  given,  the  Protestants  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  considerably  exceed  their  due  proportion,  making  up  one-third  of  the  entire 
number  of  pupils  in  attendence.  This  fact  r4>nfirms  our  impression  that  the  deficiency  of 
members  of  this  communion  in  the  ordinary  schools  is  due  to  other  causes  than  hostility  to 
thesystsm. 
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proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  teachers  is  eighty  per  cent  Lastly,  the 
Presbyterian  pupils  number  ten,  the  Presbyterian  teachers  twelve  per 
cent  This  correspondence,  amazingly  exact,  considering  that  it  was  un- 
designed, and  in  fact  accidentally  brought  to  light  by  a  hostile  critic,  ad- 
mirably illustrates  the  skill  with  which  the  rules  of  selection  have  been 
made,  and  the  fairness  with  which  they  are  administered  by  the  National 
Board. 

On  every  ground,  then,  whether  we  regard  the  admixture  of  children 
in  particular  schools,  or  the  aggregate  numbers  of  the  great  religious 
denominations  which  divide  the  country  amongst  them,  or  again  the  re- 
presentation of  the  several  creeds  in  the  staff  of  teachers,  we  assert  that 
the  national  system  of  education  in  Ireland  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  called 
a  mixed  system ;  and  that  in  this  respect,  no  less  than  in  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  instrumental  in  diffusing  education,  it  has  fairly  vindi- 
cated its  claim  to  success.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  success  so 
complete  would  have  silenced  all  opposition  :  and  so  it  would,  were  the 
education  of  the  people  the  primary  object  of  religious  parties.  This, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  case,  and  consequently  the  success  attend- 
ing the  scheme,  instead  of  disarming,  has,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  some  in- 
stances inflamed  the  hostility  of  its  opponents.  These  comprise,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  ultramontane  party  in  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  are  repre- 
sented respectively  by  the  Church  Education  Society  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates. 

The  main  objection  of  the  Church  Education  Society  to  the  national 
system  is  that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  made  compulsory  on 
all  the  children  who  attend  the  schools. 

To  use  their  own  language : — "  They  conceive  that  no  system  of  educa- 
tion can  be  sound  in  principle,  or  prove  beneficial  in  its  results,  which 
exempts  any  portion  of  the  pupils  it  admits  into  its  schools  from  in- 
struction in  the  inspired  volume.  Whatever  such  a  system  may  be,  as 
regards  those  whom  it  permits  to  receive  such  instruction,  it  is  essentially 
defective  as  regards  those  whom  it  permits  to  refuse  it" 

The  demands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  presents  themselves  in  a 
more  specious  guise.  "  It  is  the  denominational  system  which  is  in  force 
in  England ;  it  has  been  found  to  answer  there ;  and  why  should  not  the 
same  measure  of  justice,  and  the  same  rule  of  expediency,  be  applied  to 
both  countries?" 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  must  observe  that  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  two  countries  differ  in  other  respects  than  those  in  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  require  assimilation,  and  further  that  the  par- 
ticulars in  which  they  differ  are  of  the  essence  of  the  case.  In  Ireland, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  expense  of  elementary  education  is  supported  prin- 
cipally by  the  state.  In  the  Model  Schools  the  expense  is  exclusively 
borne  by  the  Government,  if  we  except  the  small  sura  derived  from  pu- 
pils* fees ;  in  the  vested  schools  it  sustains  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the 
expense ;  and  even  to  the  non-vested  schools  its  contributions  are  con- 
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siderable ;  while  the  training  of  teachers  is  conducted  exclusively  at  the 
public  expense.  On  the  other  hand,  in  England,  the  principal  weight  of 
the  charge  falls  upon  the  local  subscriptions  and  pupils*  fees  :  it  is  esti- 
mated that  over  the  whole  country  the  sources  derived  from  voluntary 
effort  bear  to  those  derived  from  the  state  the  proportion  of  three  to  twa 
With  this  difference  in  the  mode  in  which  the  schools  in  the  two  coun- 
tries are  supported,  it  does  not  seem  strange  that  there  should  be  a  differ- 
ence in  the  mode  of  imparting  religious  instruction — it  is  not  strange 
that,  while  in  England  schools  which  are  called  into  existence,  many 
through  voluntary  efforts,  take  their  religious  tone  from  the  localities  in 
which  they  are  founded,  those  in  Ireland,  which  are  supported  chiefly 
by  the  state,  should  exhibit,  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with  religion, 
somewhat  of  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  source  from  which  they 
derive  their  origin. 

What  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  really  desire,  in  appealing  to  the 
precedent  of  England,  is  to  obtain  all  the  privileges  possessed  by  the  va- 
rious denominations  in  England,  without  making  the  sacrifices  with 
which  those  privileges  have  been  purchased.  They  wish  to  dispose  of  the 
funds  of  the  state  with  as  much  freedom  as  the  English  enjoy  in  dispos- 
ing of  their  voluntary  subscriptions.  Their  demand  is,  not  that  they 
may  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  English — for  we  have  had 
no  intimation  of  a  desire  to  undertake  the  English  share  of  the  expense — 
but  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  deal  with  the  national  funds  according 
to  their  uncontrolled  discretion — that  they  may  be  intrusted  with  prerog- 
atives which  have  never  yet  been  intrusted  to  any  religious  party,  not 
even  to  the  national  Church. 

We  would  recommend  those  who  are  doubtful  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  combined  system  for  inculcating  religion,  to  read  the  reports  of  the 
various  ministers  attending  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Belfast  Model 
School.  The  catechist  of  the  Established  Church,  after  stating  that  the 
bihhop,  in  whose  presence  the  annual  examination  was  conducted,  ex- 
pressed his  entire  satisfaction  with  the  proficiency  of  the  children  in  the 
various  subjects  in  which  they  were  examined,  goes  on  to  say;  "The 
Rev.  Professor  Reichel,  who  examined  the  senior  class  in  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity  (a  subject  which  was  entirely  new  to  the  children,  not 
having  been  taught  in  any  of  the  Church  schools  in  Belfast,)  has  per- 
mitted roe  to  say  that  he  never  met  so  good  answering,  in  a  subject  of 
corresponding  diflBculty,  in  any  school  in  which  he  had  previously  ex- 
amined." Again  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  says,  **  The  progress  of 
the  children  in  the  knowledge  of  their  religious  duties,  always  steady, 
has  been,  in  many  instances,  most  astonishing — ^a  fact  which  I  attribute 
partly  to  the  very  abundant  time  set  apart  for  such  purposes,  and  partly 
to  the  zealous  energetic  cooperation  of  the  Catholic  teachers."  Lastly, 
the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterians  say,  "that  the  answering  of  the  chil- 
dren at  the  examination  called  forth  repeated  expressions  of  admiration 
from  the  visitors  present" 
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PBEFACE  TO  TH£  FIB8T  AND  SECOND  EDITIONS. 

When  my  father  requested  me  to  write  upon  the  subject  of  instruction  in 
German,  and  its  history,  I  did  not  foresee  the  great  dliBculties  which  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  such  an  undertaking.  Instruction  in  the  native  language, 
like  that  in  religion,  is  given  in  all  grades  and  kinds  of  schools;  which  is  alone 
enough  to  make  its  discussion  within  a  limited  space  difficult.  But  there  are 
other  obstacles  of  a  quite  peculiar  nature.  Instruction  in  German  deals  with  a 
subject  which  is  constantly  changing  witli  the  course  of  time.  Not  only  does 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject  change,  and  our  mode  of  dealing  with  it,  but  the 
subject  itself  changes.  The  written  German  language,  which  is  that  now 
taught  in  our  schools,  has  become  what  it  is  during  the  last  three  or  four  cen- 
turies; and  thus  the  history  of  instruction  in  German  can  not  be  disjoined  from 
that  of  written  German.  And  this  becomes  still  less  possible  when  we  con- 
sider how  great  and  how  obvious  is  the  iufluefice  which  that  instruction  has  had 
upon  the  written  German.  Still,  no  one  will  expect  here  a  comprehensive  and 
universal  history  of  the  written  German.  What  is  required  is,  an  account  of 
the  mutual  influence  of  the  living  German  language  and  the  method  in  which  it 
has  been  taught.  The  records  of  this  influence  are  the  works  on  German  gram- 
mar. But  as  my  subject  is  instruction  in  German,  the  discussion  of  language 
proper  must  occupy  a  subordinate  place,  and  that  of  the  methods  used  in  teach- 
ing it,  must  become  proportionately  prominent.  This  is  no  easy  task ;  both  by 
reason  of  the  great  extent  of  the  subject  and  of  the  small  knowledge  of  it 
which  I  possessed.  I  had  also  to  treat  my  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
inteUigible  to  a  reader  who  could  not  refer  to  the  books  I  might  quote.  For  a 
large  proportion  of  the  works  to  which  I  was  obliged  to  refer  were  such  as 
would  be  familiar  to  but  few  of  my  readers.  Of  the  most  important  of  theso  I 
have  given  the  titles  in  full ;  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  literary  man,  who 
could  find  the  book  in  a  large  library  from  a  much  shorter  title,  as  for  the  s£tke 
of  the  majority  of  my  readers  who  probably  may  never  see  the  book  itself,  and 
to  whom  the  titles,  as  characteristic  of  its  form  and  matter,  will  be  of  great 
value. 

The  kindness  of  friends  in  Berlin,  Giittingen,  Leipzig  and  Munich,  has 
enabled  me  to  use  at  Erlangen  books  from  the  libraries  at  those  places.  During 
a  stay  of  several  weeks  at  Berlin,  the  liberality  of  Chief  Librarian  Pertz,  and 
the  great  kindness  of  Dr.  Pinder,  to  whom  I  would  offer  in  return  my  most  sin- 
cere thanks,  opened  to  me  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Royal  Library  there,  not- 
withstanding that  it  was  a  season  of  vacation.     Bibliographical  researches,  pro- 

*  Translated  for  Baniard's  "ilm«rtcan  Journal  of  Education"  from  Raumer's  *' History 
tf  Pedngogj/,'*  4th  edition. 
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perly  so  called,  were  of  course  not  within  the  limits  of  my  field  of  labor.  I 
trust  that  the  close  connection  will  be  recognized  that  ex  sts  between  the  few 
materials  of  this  nature  which  I  have  inserted,  and  the  subject  of  the  work.  I 
have  mentioned  the  places  where  I  have  found  books  not  easily  attainable 
everywhere ;  which  will  doubtless  be  a  convenience  to  many  persons. 

The  statement  of  my  views  upon  the  present  condition  of  affairs  has  often 
thrown  me  iuto  antagonism  with  very  wide-spread  opinions.  But  upon  a  sub- 
ject so  important^  I  liave  thought  it  my  duty  to  state  my  convictions  without 
any  concealment.  If  any  one  should  feel  injured  by  any  thing  which  I  have  said, 
I  desire  to  assure  him  tliat  I  have  never  attacked  persons,  but  opinions  only. 
And  I  think  I  liave  suflBciently  demonstrated  this,  by  sometimes  most  fully  coin- 
ciding with  the  views  of  those  whom  I  have  in  other  points  opposed. 

I  have  felt  obliged  to  refrain  from  entering  into  details,  except  in  speaking  of 
the  common  schools  and  the  gymnasia.  My  reason  for  not  entering  into  the 
question  of  instruction  in  German  in  the  Higher  Burgher  Schools  is,  that  views 
upon  this  recent  and  important  class  of  institutions  are  still  so  unsettled,  that  it 
would  be  requisite  to  ascertain  the  general  principles  involved,  before  dealing 
with  any  single  subject  of  instruction ;  a  preliminary  which  would  lead  me  into 
an  entirely  different  field.  Upon  mapy  points,  the  observations  on  the  grmna- 
sia  express  my  views  on  the  higher  burgher  schools,  of  course;  that  is,  with  the 
proper  modifications.  Upon  other  points  I  should  have  been  glad  to  submit  my 
opinions  to  some  experienced  judge.  Such  is  the  case  especially  respecting  the 
study  of  the  Old  Gorman ;  wliich  seems  to  me  quite  as  important  for  the  higher 
burgher  schools  as  for  the  gymnasium,  though  to  a  different  extent.  That  is,  I 
think  that  the  learned  education  which  the  gymnasium  gives,  renders  it  indis- 
pensable to  go  back  to  the  Gothic  and  Old  High  German ;  while  I  believe  it 
correct  to  go  no  further,  in  the  higher  burgher  schools,  than  the  Middle  High 
German ;  and  that  this  dialect  should  be  studied,  in  those  schools,  about  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  uadicated  in  Philip  Wackemagel's  *'(r«ww  of  German 
Poetry  and  Wisdom.''* 

But  I  will  not  seek  to  anticipate  what  can  only  be  intelligible  when  my  whole 
book  is  read.  I  will  conclude  by  expressing  the  wish  that  my  work  may  con- 
tribute something  to  tlie  promotion  of  a  healthy  sentiment  of  patriotism. 

Eblangen,  October  lOtJi,  1851. 

PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDrnON. 

The  title  of  this  edition  indicates  that  it  is  "enlarged  and  improved."  These 
enlargements  and  improvements  will  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  first  as  in  the 
second  book  of  this  work.  There  was  of  course  an  abundance  of  materials  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  historical  part  of  it  But  the  same  reasons  which  in- 
duced me,  in  the  first  edition,  to  limit  the  historical  portion  of  my  work  within 
the  narrowest  possible  space,  for  fear  of  diminisliing  the  intelligibility  of  the 
main  portion  of  my  discussion,  have  still  prevented  me  from  enlarging  that  part 
of  the  work.  But  in  the  second  book,  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  one  passage 
required  amplification.  I  hope  that  I  have  succeeded,  without  interfering  with 
that  brevity  which  the  character  of  the  work  requires,  in  rendering  many  parts 
of  it  more  intelligible  and  correct  than  in  the  previous  editions. 

I  have  already  more  than  once  said  that  I  did  not  pretend  to  decide  by  my 

***EdtlMteinen  dettUcher  Dichtung  und  WeUheit:* 
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now  single  aathority  the  innumerable  practical  questions  which  this  vast  field 
includes ;  and  that  I  would  on  the  contrary  thankfully  receive  any  intelligent 
advice.  And  I  feel  myself  under  obligations  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  profound  and  instructive  observations  which  have  already  reached  me  from 
the  most  various  quarters  since  the  appearance  of  my  previous  editions:  whether 
through  public  channels,  by  letter,  or  orally.  Of  these  observations  I  could  of 
course  make  use  only  so  Gsir  as  I  found  myself  convinced  by  them.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  "try  all  things;''  whether  I  have  been  able  to  '^hold  fast  that 
which  is  good  "  only,  1  can  not  say. 

The  mass  of  works  on  German  grammar,  reading,  style,  kc^  has  become  an 
almost  unbounded  flood.  While  employed  upon  my  first  edition  I  examined  a 
great  number  of  such  books;  and  have  industriously  endeavored  to  make  my- 
self acquainted  with  the  best  which  have  appeared  since.  But  although  1  my- 
self possess  a  respectable  number  of  books  in  this  department,  and  have  also 
bad  the  use  of  several  good  school  Ubraries,  I  am  still  far  from  pretending  to  a 
complete  knowledge  of  my  materials.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is  practicable  to 
attain  it.  For  it  will  be  found  no  very  trifling  task  to  examine  carefully  even 
the  best  of  the  German  school  grammars  alone;  as  I  can  testify  from  experi- 
ence. In  obtaining  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  I  have  received  much  aid 
from  the  periodicals  devoted  to  it;  such  as  the  '^Veu;  Ytar-book  of  Philology  and 
Pedagogy"*  ^^MutzeWs  Jowncd  of  the  Gyinnasia^"\  the  '^Gazette  for  the  Atislrian 
GymnasiOf^^^  ^^Herrig's  Archives  for  the  Siudy  of  Uie  Modem  Languages"^  and 
many  others.  But  even  if  all  tliis  mas^  of  materials  had  been  gone  through, 
would  this  render  the  student  a  master  of  them?  Would  not  the  authors  of  the 
books  in  question  say  tliat  mere  reading  will  not  test  a  school-book ;  that  noth- 
ing but  practical  experiment  with  it  in  a  school  can  decide  upon  its  value  ?  It 
must  be  allowed  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  claim.  But  the  very  impossi- 
bility of  doing  this — for  who  could  use  all  the  German  school  grammars? — 
shows  that  in  order  to  pronounce  a  sound  practical  opinion  on  the  subjects  iu 
question,  even  the  most  thorough  apprehension  of  its  principles  will  not  suffice 
without  aid  firom  the  experience  of  others. 

I  have  in  this  edition  endeavored  to  go  somewhat  more  into  detail  on  some 
practical  points.  The  only  difficulty  in  doing  so  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  handle 
them  in  a  general  manner,  while  in  practice  the  principles  have  to  be  applied  to 
an  infinite  variety  of  cases.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  a  subject  which  ramifies 
within  all  the  departments  of  life  so  universally  as  instruction  in  tlie  native 
language.  For  example,  what  I  say  of  German  grammar  in  the  common 
schools,  will  in  practice  require  the  most  various  limitations  and  expansions. 
The  special  purpose  of  each  individual  school  must  decide  how  much  is  to  be 
done  by  mere  practice,  and  how  much  by  discussions  on  grammatical  subjects. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  mere  distinction  between  city  schools  and  coun- 
try schools  will  here  suffice.  For  the  differences  between  different  city  schoolb 
are  very  various.  Nor  can  any  general  rule  on  the  point  be  applied  to  country 
schools  either.  In  these,  every  thing  depends  on  the  situation  and  needs  of  each 
particular  district    In  like  manner,  important  distinctions  must  be  observed  be- 
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tween  the  modes  of  teachiDg  their  native  hmgnage  to  boys  and  to  girls.  All 
these  questions  I  have  considered  from  a  few  principal  points  of  view,  leaving 
their  Airther  development  to  the  reader. 

I  may  venture  to  hope  that  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  second  book, 
each  chapter  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  previous 
ones.  Such  portions,  therefore,  as  that  on  the  later  provisions  for  studying  Ger- 
man in  the  teachers'  seminaries,  and  that  on  the  higher  burgher  schools,  ought 
not  to  be  read  out  of  their  connection ;  for  both  of  them  presuppose  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  chapters  before  them. 

But  I  must  provide  against  an  error  much  more  important  than  this ;  for 
which  I  have  given  no  occasion,  but  to  which  a  strong  tendency  prevails  at  the 
present  day.  The  Oerman  language  is  a  subject  dealt  with  throughout  all  in- 
stitutions of  instruction,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  It  is  this  which  makes 
it  so  important  a  study.  But  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that,  because  it  is 
taught  everywhere,  it  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  everywhere.  The 
method,  and  also  the  extent,  of  instruction  in  it,  must  be  adapted  to  the  attain- 
ments of  the  scholar.  This  of  course  makes  it  necessary  to  consider  what  are 
the  proper  purposes  of  the  lower,  middle,  and  higher  grades  of  schools;  al- 
though it  has  been  reckoned  a  degradation  to  those  of  the  lower  grade,  that 
they  have  not  been  permitted  to  interfere  with  those  departments  of  instruction 
which  are  appropriate  to  the  higher.  But  this  notion  is  the  consequence  of 
wrong  ideas  of  the  essential  nature  of  real  culture,  and  of  the  moral  value  of 
human  employments.  True  culture  is  not  to  be  promoted  by  superficial  study 
of  subjects  too  difficult,  prematurely  and  at  the  wrong  place ;  but  by  studying 
appropriate  things  in  the  right  way.  And  in  like  manner,  the  dignity  of  the 
teacher  does  not  depend  upon  the  subject  which  he  teaches,  but  upon  the  con- 
scientiousness with  which  he  teaches  it.  No  intelligent  teacher,  therefore,  will 
feel  himself  undervalued  by  a  proper  discussion  of  the  question  what  studies  are 
and  what  are  not  suitable  to  the  age  and  the  attainments  of  his  pupils.  And 
those  very  teachers  whose  vocation  it  is  to  labor  in  the  very  highest  depart- 
ments of  human  culture,  will  be  most  deeply  penetrated  with  a  conviction  of 
the  immeasurable  importance  of  universal  popular  instruction. 

I  have  also  given  special  attention,  in  the  present  edition,  to  instruction  in 
German  at  the  gymnasia.  The  German  language  is  the  tie  which  connects  the 
learned  classes  with  the  remainder  of  the  people ;  and  this  is  the  reason  that  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  taught  at  the  gymnasium  and  the  university  is  so  important 

For  the  learned  classes  are  the  standard  which  determines  the  extent  and 
method  of  instruction  in  it,  in  all  grades  of  institutions.  We  shall  alwaya, 
therefore,  in  considering  the  subject  find  ourselves  brought  back  to  the  institu- 
tions of  learning,  properly  so  called,  however  highly  we  may  value  the  unques- 
tionably important  object  of  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  our  laboring 

classes. 

Rudolf  yok  Bauhbb. 

Erlanoen,  March  2,  1867. 

NOTE. 

The  relations  of  instmction  in  German  to  other  studies  has  often  been  referred  to  In  the 
previous  volumes  of  Raumer's  *' Pedagogy;'*  while  the  nature  of  their  contents  did  not  permit 
a  detailed  account  of  the  mettiods  pursued  in  teaching  that  lani^age ;  as  sach  an  account  mutt 
bf>  very  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  German  in^mmar.  The  present  chapter  Is  In- 
teiidtd  to  sketch  the  most  important  poiuts  of  that  history. 
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L  BXBTORT  OF  GSRMAK  ORAmCAB,   WITH  BBFIRBKOX  TO  SCHOOL  IN8TRUCTI0V 
IN   QBBMAK,    FROM   THE  END   OF  THE    FIFTEENTH   CENTURY. 

OHAPTBR  I. — tIZTBKNTH   OSNTURT. 

Latin  and  German^  A.  D.  1500. 

The  gramniatieal  treatment  of  the  German  language  did  not 
grow  up,  as  did  that  of  the  Greek,  exclusively  upon  its  native  soil, 
and  from  native  roots.  As  in  so  many  other  departments,  the  Ger- 
mans have  made  use  in  that  of  grammar  also,  of  the  rich  inheritance 
which  they  received  from  classical  antiquity.  The  Greeks  had  dis- 
covered the  grammatical  categories  of  their  language,  its  most  im- 
portant distinctions,  the  inflections  of  its  words,  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore the  study  of  grammar  was  thought  of  in  Germany.  The  dis- 
coveries of  the  Greeks  were  industriously  and  perseveringly  applied 
by  the  Romans  to  their  language ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  they 
descended,  along  with  the  Latin  language,  in  the  grammatical  writers 
of  the  perishing  classical  ages,  to  the  Germanic  nations. 

The  grammatical  knowledge  thus  acquired,  was  at  first,  however, 
not  used  as  a  means  of  investigating  the  German  language.  The 
LaUn  grammarians  were  employed  only  in  studying  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. For  many  centuries,  Latin  was,  in  Germany,  the  peculiar 
language  of  members  of  the  learned  professions.  First,  the  church 
took  measures  to  make  Latin,  already  the  language  of  religion,  of  the 
Vulgate,  and  of  the  Romish  See,  that  also  of  the  whole  clergy.*  And 
when  the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  began  to  force  itself  more  and 
more  into  religious  affairs,  the  learned  men  endeavored  in  their  turn 
to  extend  the  domain  of  the  language  of  ancient  Latiura,  and  to  ex- 
clude the  vulgar  tongue,  if  possible,  from  the  sphere  of  higher  educa- 
tion. This  second  period  of  the  universal  authority  of  the  Latin 
coincides  with  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era  of  German  grammar.f 
The  rise  and  progress  of  the  latter  during  the  sixteenth  century  can 
not  therefore  be  understood  without  a  previous  view  of  the  Latin 
learning  of  that  period.| 

It  was  the  openly  expressed  intention  of  the  schoolmen  of  that 


•8e€  R.von  Raatner.  ^^ Influence  of  Chrisfianity  on  the  Old  High  German  "  ( Einteirkung 
4ea  Ckn»tentkum9ttuf  die  AUhoehdeut»che  Spraehf)."    Stattftart,  1843.  p.  201. 

tl  do  not  here  delay  lo  refer  to  the  labors  bestowed  on  the  German  language  at  an  earlier 
period,  cspccialljr  bjr  Abbot  Notker  of  St.  Gall  who  died  about  A.  D.  1022. 

tTbe  reader  may  find  in  the  first  volume  of  this  history,  especially  in  the  chapter  upon 
Johaanet  fliaraa,  a  clear  account  of  the  Latin  school  instruction  of  the  riixteeuth  century. 
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day,  entirely  to  exclude  the  German  language  from  the  schools  and 
from  learning.  They  meant  Latin  to  be  the  only  received  language 
of  schools,  if  possible  even  in  the  very  lowest  classes.  But  since,  to 
the  great  disgust  of  many  excellent  rectors  of  schools,  the  children 
had  some  intercourse  with  the  world,  not  in  the  school,  but  at  home, 
they  continued  as  before  to  learn  their  native  language  first.  And  in 
order  to  make  them  understand  it  was  necessary  to  degrade  one's  self 
to  the  point  of  talking  German  with  them.  The  strenuous  endeavors 
of  many  teachers  to  drive  German  out  of  even  the  lower  classes, 
while  the  German  children  kept  coming  into  them  all  the  time,  re- 
minds us  of  the  countryman  in  Horace,  waiting  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  until  it  shall  run  down;  ^^ at  Hit  labitur,  et  lal/etur  in  omne 
volubilis  aevum.^* 

However  great  the  care  taken  to  make  school-boys  disuse  as  quickly 
as  possible  the  despised  and  hated  German,  still  new  pupils  must  first 
be  furnished  with  the  Latin  phrases  most  necessary  for  ordinary  con- 
versation. A  clear  conception  of  the  mode  in  which  this  was  done 
may  be  gathered  from  the  elementary  school  books  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  A  volume  in  the  Scheurl  library  at  Nuremberg 
contains  several  such  books.  One  of  them  is  entitled  ^^A  Method  of 
Latinity  (Modus  Latini talis). ''^  It  has  at  the  end  this  colo])hon  : 
•'  The  end  of  a  new  grammar,  adapting  in  the  most  elegant  manner 
the  Latin  equivalents  to  the  vulgar  tongue ;  with  various  selections 
(Jlosculis)  of  words  and  sentences,  and  important  differences  of  idiom 
{differentiis  notatu  dignis).  Put  forth  by  that  venerable  and  acute 
man  Udalric  Ebrardt.  Anno  1488."*  The  author  evidently  ad- 
dressees boys  already  able  to  speak  Latin ;  for  he  begins  by  saying  to 
the  boys  that  his  design  is  to  correct  for  them,  who  seem  almoet 
rather  infants  without  speech,  than  competent  to  talk,  the  very  vulgar 
barbarisms  which  he  hears  them  using  in  their  ordinary  familiar  con- 
versation ;  such  as  saying  mulus  (a  barbarous  Latinized  form  of  the 
old  mUl^  modern  'German  maul^  mouth)  for  o«,  and  so  on.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  deals  with  his  subject  so  as  to  make  the  book  useful  to 
the  teacher,  as  well  as  to  the  tyro.  The  work  is  not  really  a  gram- 
mar, but  a  German-Latin  phrase  book,  with  the  German  forms  first, 
and  the  Latin  equivalents  following.  At  the  beginning  are  the  sim- 
plest salutations :  **  Good  day.  Bona  dies.  Or  perhaps  more  ele- 
gantly. Bonus  dies.  For,  &c.  Good  evening.  Bonum  sero.  Or 
rather,  more  elegantly,  Bonum  vesper.     For,  &;c.^\     **  Your  very  best 

*The  date  ia  given  in  words,  followed  by  **  Praiae  to  the  most  merciful  Ood  (Lmu  Dm 
dfmerUfgMimo)."    Then  foUowa  a  ainf  le  leaf  with  miacelianeoua  Latin  rulea. 
1 1  can  not  beatow  much  apace  on  thia  material,  and  therefore  only  add  in  paaaing  that  tb« 
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health.  ScUus  plurima,^^  And  so  on.  Then  come  the  simplest 
questions  and  answers :  *'  IIow  old  are  you  ?^*  (fee.,  proceeding  to  more 
extended  phrases,  but  still  such  as  are  used  in  common  conj^ersation. 
In  a  second  part,  the  author  arranges  phrases  of  a  higher  grade, 
classified  by  their  meaning,  in  thirteen  parts,  the  German,  as  before, 
standing  first,  and  the  Latin  afler  it.  For  instance  :  **  Virgil  is  not 
comparable  to  Homer.  Virffilitu  cum  honiero  non  comparandus  est, 
Non  puto  honiero  poeie  huic  clarUsimo  vir^  ilium  par  em  esse^  etc  /' 
and  so  on,  down  to  the  colophon  already  given. 

The  volume  in  the  Scheurl  library  contains  several  such  books. 
One,  beginning  ^*'Ad  patrem^  to  the  father,'^  consists  of  examples  on 
the  Latin  prepositions,  with  the  German  words  printed  over  the 
Latin.  One  is  entitled  ^'SmaU  grammar  far  the  instruction  of  the 
young^  with  a  German  translation.^^*  Notwithstanding  its  title, 
however,  this  is  still  not  a  grammar,  but,  as  more  correctly  designated 
in  the  second  title,  *'  Tract  called  ffvammatellus^  containing  facetious 
sayings,  and  by  reason  of  the  obtuseness  of  young  pupils  (ob  scolari- 
culorumque  hebetatem)  put  beneath  a  German  translation.*'  Another 
^ork  in  the  same  volume,  entitled  '^Rudiments  of  grammar  for  boys. 
2£ost  carefully  selected  from  Bemigius,  Donatus  and  Alexander^''\  is 
without  any  German  translation  ;  and  another,  called  ^^Juvenile  exer- 
cises  on  Donatius,^^^  contains  but  a  few  German  words. 

I  have  enumerated  more  in  detail  the  contents  of  this  collected 
volume,  because  it  gives  us  so  very  satisfactory  an  account  of  the 
literary  helps  by  means  of  which  its  first  owner,  the  celebrated 
Cbristoph  Scheurl,  (born  1481,)  when  a  boy,  exchanged  his  native 
Crerman  for  the  Latin.  The  next  step  to  these  books  was,  the  inser- 
tion in  the  Latin  Grammars  proper,  of  an  interlinear  German  version. 
This  also  became  the  practice  during  the  fifteenth  century ;  when  it 
became  usual  to  print,  above  the  very  much  altered  text  of  Donatus,§ 
a  verbatim  German  translation.] 

wtbor  however  makes  a  defence  for  liie  Bonum  aero.  And  compare  on  this  point  Rudolf 
Africola,  in  this  Hiftorj,  Vol.  I.,  p.  88.  (of  the  German). 

*  Grantmatelhu  pro  umenum  eruditione  cum  gUrna  aimanica. 

fRudimenta  grammaiiee  ad  pueroa.  De  Remigio  Donato  Alexandroque  studiotissime 
keta. 

I  Pturilia  tuper  donatum.    N^rmberge  Per  Mareum  ayrer. 

f  Compare  the  text  of  "J[>oncfiM'  Laiin  Grammar  {Donati  are  grammaticaY*  in  IJnde* 
■aon'8  '*CoUeetian  ef  Laiin  Qrammare  {Corpue  Orammttticorum  Latinorum)"  Leipaic, 
1831,  with  that  even  of  the  Donatut  of  Glareanua,  Augsburg,  1547  or  1560. 

I  Panzer  (Antudes  typographiei)^  enumerates  four  »uch  Donatu&ea,  with  a  German  tranala- 
tion^viz.,— 1.  Ulm,  1497.  fiinmi^,  iii,  540  )  2.  Without  place,  by  J.  S.,  1497.  (.^nn.,  iv, 
67.)  3.  Per  Prider.  Kreuetner  Nurmbergae  ineoiam.  Without  date.  (Ann.,  iv,  38S.)  4. 
Wifboiu  place  or  dale.  Mnn.,  iv.  123.)  But  numbers  i  and  2,  seem  to  be  the  same.  A  rare 
little  book  which  W.  Grimm  loaned  me  from  hia  private  library,  iinlicatea  that  this  mode  of 
jMntiof  A  German  intcrUDear  vanion  over  the  Latin  text  of  Donatus  was  long  practiced. 

11 
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But  the  distance  was  greater,  from  such  an  interlinear  version  as 
this,  merely  intended  to  render  the  text  of  the  Latin  grammarians 
more  comprehensible,  to  an  intelligent  use  of  the  German  mother 
tongue,  with  the  design  of  making  the  Latin  Grammar  itself  better 
understood.  The  6rst  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  Aventinus, 
in  his  Latin  Grammar  ;  a  work  which  is  for  this  reason  often  men- 
tioned as  the  first  instance  of  a  German  grammar.*  The  celebrated 
Bavarian  historical  writer,  Johannes  Thurnmeyer,  surnamed  Aventi- 
nus from  Abensberg  in  Bavaria,  his  birthplace  (b.  1466,  d.  1534), 
was  in  1512  appointed  tutor  of  the  Bavarian  princes  Ludwig  and 
Ernst,  brothers  of  Duke  Wilhelm  IV.  A  thorough  scholar,  yet  a 
zealous  lover  of  his  native  country,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  introduc- 
ing the  German  language  even  into  the  iui-truction  which  he  gave  in 
Latin  Grammar.  He  had  observed,  as  he  himself  says,f  that  a  single 
Gorman  word  will  often  make  clear  to  a  beginner,  what  the  Latin  cir- 
cumlocutions only  made  more  and  more  ol)scure.  Under  this  method, 
his  noble  pupils  had  learned  as  much  of  the  Latin  Grammar  in  eight 
months,  as  they  could  otherwise  scarcely  have  gained  in  three  years. 
Still,  he  felt  obliged  to  make  some  excuses  for  his  undertaking,  when 
he  published  his  Grammar,  with  German  text  intermingled  with  the 
Latin.  He  says  in  his  preface,  "  I  did  not  feel  ashamed  to  make  u^e 
of  the  vernacular  tongue,  since  I  had  seen  the  same  thing  done  by 
the  most  learned  of  the  Italians ;"  and  he  then  goes  on  to  allege  the 
practical  reasons  already  alluded  to.  Thus  Aventinus  was  the  first  of 
the  humanists  of  Germany  who  dared  do  thus;  or  at  any  rate,  if  he 
had  any  predecessors,  he  was  unconscious  of  it,  or  he  would  not  have 
thus  relied  upon  the  example  of  the  Italians.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  in  this  particular  also  it  was  the  Italians  who  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  Germans.  What  were  the  Latin-Italian  grammars  which  Aven- 
tinus had  in  view,  we  may  learn  from  a  work  of  the  kind  published 
in  Venice,  A.  D.  1499,  of  which  a  copy  exists  in  the  Scheurl  library 
at  Nuremberg.J  The  mixture  of  Italian  with  the  Latin  Grammar  in 
this  instance,  is  about  half-way  between  that  of  the  actual  inter- 

This  is  "77ie  EUfmenU  of  JEliu*  Donatua,  tkfter  the  test  of  Htnri€u»  Olareamus ;  with  a 
German  tranatation  {^lii  Donati  elementa,  ad  ctUiationem  Hrnrici  Glartani,  una  enm 
traductiune  Germanica)."  M.  D.  L  At  the  end  it  h«f>,  '^Auguatae  Vinde/ieorum,  in  aedibvt 
VaJcniini  Otkmari.  exntmtn  mtntt  MiiTtio,  Anno  M.D.XLVIIV 

*  Thus,  \i\  the  very  full  list  of  Modt-rn  High  German  Grammars,  by  H.  Hoffmann,  in  ^Tkti 
German  Phih'ogy  (Die  Deutseke  PhiMvgie),"  Breilau.  1836.    p.  138. 

t  Aventinus'  *' Grammar  {Grummattk),"  (published  1512,)  p  2 

X  hef  inning  :  '*/  am  the  door  for  the  ignorant  {Janua  gum  rudibue)."  Ending :  ^fmprea- 
turn  Veneliia^  impenais  Joannie  Baptiatae  de  Seaaa  MedioiantmaL  Anne  aahitia  noatrae, 
M  CCCCXCIX.  Dieuero.  XX  JuUi.  Poelicittr.'*  This  i«  in  a  bound  volume,  which 
btgins  with  the  ^Qfittato  Sie  Una  Libro  *'  itc. ;  an  Italian- Garman  **  YocobtdiataJ* 
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linear  version,  and  the  circumspect  use  made  of  the  German  bj 
Aventinus. 

The  Latin  Grammar  of  Aventinus  appeared  at  Augsburg  in  1512, 
with  the  title,  ^"New  rudimentary  grammar^  most  useful  to  the  young^ 
kc*  Its  arrangement  is,  in  general,  similar  to  that  of  the  editions  of 
Donatus  then  in  common  use.  The  text  proper  is  Latin.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  may  show  how  far,  nevertheless,  this  work  of  Aven- 
tinus included  a  beginning  of  the  grammatical  treatment  of  the  ver- 
nacular. Thus,  on  p.  3,  we  have,  ^Dictio,  A  word.  Ilia  dictio  est 
nomen  cut  in  nostra  lingua  potest  addi  a,  ut  homo,  a  man.  equus, 
a  horse."  And  p.  38,  "i>e  verbo.  Ilia  dictio  est  verbum  cui  in  nos- 
tra lingua  potest  addi,  I,  thou,  he."  This  is  in  truth  a  very  trifling 
banning  ;  and  far  the  greater  part  of  the  German  matter  contained 
in  the  work  of  Aventinus,  consists  merely  in  German  translations  of 
the  Latin  examples.  But  the  grammar  of  Aventinus  was  nevertheless 
entitled  to  a  place,  even  in  this  brief  sketch,  because  he  was  the  first 
who  made  use  of  German  for  the  explanation  of  the  Latin  grammar. 

The  German  Orthographists. 

The  books  thus  far  referred  to  relate  primarily  to  Latin,  and  used 
the  German  for  explaining  that  language.  These  constitute  one  of 
the  sources  to  which  we  must  look  for  information  relating  to  the 
original  beginnings  of  a  German  grammar.  The  other  of  these 
sources  consists  of  a  class  of  books  which  are  in  a  certain  sense  quite 
opposite  in  character  to  them  ;  namely,  the  introductions  to  the  read- 
ing and  writing  of  German,  intended  for  pupils  unacquainted  with 
Latin.  This  class  of  books  includes  two  varieties.  Those  of  one  were 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  German  written  composition.  After  a 
few  rules  and  observations  on  orthography  and  grammar,  they  pass 
on  to  formulas  for  letters,  legal  contracts,  addresses,  and  titles.  Those 
of  the  other  class  originated  in  the  necessity  for  acquainting  the  un- 
educated laity  with  German  books ;  and  in  particular  with  the  Ger- 
man Bible.  Among  books  of  the  first  description,  should  first  of  all 
be  named  the  work  of  Fabian  Frangk,  entitled  "TAc  method  and 
qualities  of  the  German  tongue.  Orthography,  or  the  right  way  to 
spell  in  German.  New  Chancery,  or  current  practical  and  correct 
directory  for  properly  preparing  formal  communications  and  letters 
to  all  persons.  In  the  most  condensed  form,  M  [agister]  Fabian 
Frangk.\      The   work    appeared    at    Frankfurt   on   the   Maine   in 


*  '^Qramatxca  tuma/undamentalia  iuuenibut  vtUinaima  "  &c. 

t "  TeutBcher   Sprach   Art   und   EygenBche^.     OrthographiOj    Oerecht    Buochaladng 
(iBUie  original  witb  tbeo  over  Uie  u,  the  over  tbe  a,  &c,)   Teutach  xu»chreiben.     Nnt 
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1531  ;*  and  deseireB  attention  for  more  than  one  reason.  The  author 
was  from  Asslaw  in  Silesia ;  a  Master  of  Arts  (Freier  Kutiste  Magis- 
ter);  and  a  bargher  of  Buntzlaw.  Frangk^s  preface  describes  the 
scope  of  his  work.  His  primary  object,  he  says,  is  to  provide  thai 
those  who  employ  such  persons  as  have  mastered  his  work  and  who 
are  employed  in  wriUng,  chancery  bu^ness,  and  writing  titles,  shall 
meet  with  no  disappointment"  But  although  this  comparatively 
subordinate  object  was  that  chiefly  contemplated  by  the  author,  he 
still  urges  that  at  some  time  or  other  an  actual  exclusive  German 
grammar  should  be  written,  as  has  been  done  for  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  other  languages.  For,  he  says,  ''our  own  noble  tongue  is  as 
agreeable,  useful  and  powerful,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  as  any  oth- 
er whatever ;"  and  there  are  ''  among  us  unlearned  laics,  (neither 
practiced  in  the  learned  tongues  nor  acquainted  with  them),  who 
phice  as  high  a  value  upon  it  as  upon  any  other." 


LEGAL  PROVISION 

kMr«eTiif«  nu 
EDUCATION,  IMPROVEMENT,  AND  SUPPORT  OF  TEACHERS  IN  PRUSSIA. 


The  following  are  the  provisioDs  of  the  law  of  1819  respecting  Normal 
Schools  and  teachers.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  well-qualified  teacher 
in  more  appropriate  language : 

^  In  order  that  a  master  may  be  enabled  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion, he  ought  to  be  religious,  wise,  and  alive  to  the  high  importance  of 
his  profession.  He  ouffht  thoroughly  to  understand  the  duties  of  his 
station,  to  have  acquired  the  art  of  teaching  and  managing  youth,  to  be 
firm  in  his  fidelity  \fi  the  state,  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
friendly  and  pmdent  in  his  relations  with  the  parents  of  his  children,  and 
with  his  fellow-citizens  in  general ;  finally,  he  ought  to  inspire  ail  around 
him  w^ith  a  lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  school,  and  to  render 
them  favorably  inclined  to  second  his  own  wishes  and  endeavors." 

In  order  to  insure  the  education  of  such  schoolmasters,  the  following 
regulations  are  laid  down : 

"  Each  department  is  required  to  have  a  number  of  young  men  well 
prepared  for  their  duties,  who  may  supply  the  yearly  vacancies  in  the 
ranks  of  the  schoolmasters  of  the  department,  and  therefore  each  depart- 
ment shall  be  required  to  support  a  Normal  School.  These  establish- 
ments shall  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  following  regulations : 

1.  No  Normal  School  for  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  shall  admit 
more  than  seventy  pupil  teachers. 

2.  In  every  department  where  the  numbers  of  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants are  about  equal,  there  shall  be,  as  often  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, a  Normal  School  for  the  members  of  each  sect  But  where  there  is 
a  very  marked  inequality  in  the  numbers  of  the  two  sects,  the  masters  of 
the  least  numerous  sect  shall  be  obtained  from  the  Normal  Schools  be- 
longing to  that  sect  in  a  neighboring  department,  or  by  smaller  establish- 
ments m  the  same  department  annexed  to  an  elementary  primary  school. 
Normal  Schools  for  simultaneous  education  of  two  sects  shall  be  permitted 
when  the  pupil  teachers  can  obtain  close  at  hand  suitable  religious  in- 
struction, each  in  the  doctrines  of  his  own  church. 

3.  The  Normal  Schools  shall  be  established  whenever  it  is  possible  in 
email  towns,  so  as  to  preserve  the  pupil  teachers  from  the  dissipations, 
temptations,  and  habits  of  life  which  are  not  suitable  to  their  future  pro- 
fession, without  subjecting  them  to  a  moneistic  seclusion ;  but  the  town 
ought  not  to  be  too  small,  m  order  that  they  may  profit  by  the  vicinity  of 
several  elementary  and  superior  primary  schools. 

6.  No  young  man  can  oe  received  into  a  Normal  School  who  has  not 
passed  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  an  elenjentary  primary  school ; 
nor  can  any  young  man  be  received,  of  the  excellence  of  whose  moral 
character  there  is  the  least  ground  of  suspicion.  The  age  of  admission 
into  the  Normal  Schools  shall  be  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years. 

7.  As  to  the  methods  of  instruction,  directors  of  the  Normal  Schools 
ihall  rather  seek  to  conduct  the  pupil  teachers  by  their  own  experience 
to  simple  and  "^lear  principles,  than  to  give  them  theories  for  their  guid- 
ance ;  and  with  this  end  in  view,  primary  schools  shall  be  joined  to  all  the 
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Normal  Schools,  where  the  pupil  teachers  may  be  practised  in  the  art  of 
teachinor. 

8.  In  each  Normal  School  t?ie  course  of  instruction  shall  last  three 
years,  of  which  the  first  shall  be  devoted  to  the  continuation  of  the  course 
of  instruction  which  the  pupils  commenced  in  the  primary  schools ;  the 
second  to  an  instruction  ot  a  still  higher  character,  and  the  third  to  prac- 
tice in  the  primary  school  attached  to  the  establishment  For  those  who 
are  sufficiently  advanced  when  they  enter  not  to  require  the  first  year's 
instruction,  the  course  may  be  reduced  to  one  of  two  years. 

10.  In  each  Normal  School  particular  funds,  set  apart  for  that  purpose, 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  young  men  of  good  character  not  able 
to  pay  for  themselves.  bxU  in  sucA  a  manner  as  not  to  habitude  them  to 
too  many  comforts^  and  not  to  render  them  unfit  for  the  worst  paid  situa- 
tions in  the  primary  schools. 

11.  Every  pupil  who  receives  such  assistance  from  a  Normal  School,  is 
obliged  at  the  end  of  his  educational  course  to  accept  the  place  which  the 
provincial  consistories  assign  him ;  a  prospect  of  advancement,  however, 
must  always  be  held  out  to  him  in  case  of  perseverance  and  good  conduct 

12.  The  provincial  consistories  have  the  immediate  surveillance  of  all 
the  Normal  Schools  in  the  different  departments  ftf  their  respective 
provinces ;  and  the  provincial  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  the  especial 
surveillance  of  the  religious  instruction  of  their  respective  sects." 

The  following  provisions,  gathered  from  the  law  of  1819,  and  from  the 
general  regulations,  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  social  and  pecuniary 
condition  of  the  teacher. 

No  young  man  is  allowed  to  conduct  a  primar}^  school  until  he  has 
obtained  a  certificate  of  his  capacity  to  fulfill  the  important  duties  of  a 
schoolmasier.  The  examinations  of  the  candidates  for  these  certificates 
is  conducted  by  commissions,  composed  of  two  laymen  and  two  clergy- 
men, or  two  priests.  The  provincial  consistories  nominate  the  lay  mem- 
bers, the  ecclesiastical  aiUliorities  of  the  respective  provinces  nominate 
the  clerical  members  for  the  examination  of  the  religious  education  of  the 
Protestant  candidates;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  nominates  the 
two  priests  who  examine  the  Roman  Catholic  candidates. 

The  members  of  these  commissions  are  nominated  for  three  years,  and 
they  can  afterward  be  continued  in  their  office  if  advisable. 

The  lay  examiners  and  the  clerical  examiners  join  in  granting  ihe  cer- 
tificates, but  the  religious  and  secular  examinations  are  conducted  sepa- 
rately. The  certificates  are  signed  also  by  the  director  of  the  Normal 
School  in  which  the  young  man  has  been  educated,  and  describe  his 
moral  character  and  his  intellectual  capability. 

These  certificates  are  not  valid  until  they  have  been  ratified  by  the 
superior  authorities,  that  is,  by  the  provincial  consistories;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  certificates  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  further  ratification 
of  the  bishop  is  necessary.  If  the  provincial  consistories  and  the  bishops 
can  not  agree  about  the  granting  oi  any  certificate,  the  matter  is  referred 
to  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  who  decides  between  them.  The 
provincial  authorities  can  re-examine  the  candidates,  if  they  think  there  is 
any  reason  to  doubt  what  is  specified  on  the  certificate  granted  by  the 
committee  of  examination,  and  can  declare  them  incapable,  and  can  re- 
quire the  local  authorities  to  proceed  to  another  examination  if  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  character  of  any  of  the  candidates. 

The  young  women  who  are  candidates  for  the  situations  of  school- 
mistresses are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  same  kind  of  examination  before 
they  can  obtain  the  certificate  enabling  them  to  take  the  charge  of  a 
girls'  schooL 
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The  election  and  nomination  of  masters  for  the  communal  schools,  k 
the  duty  of  the  local  committees,  on  the  pre^sentation  of  tlie  communal 
inspectors. 

The  roasters  can  not  be  installed  and  beffin  to  receive  their  salaries, 
until  their  certi6cates  have  been  rati^ed  by  the  provincial  autiioritjes. 

^  The  provincial  consistories  are  required  to  choose  able  and  zealous 
clerical  inspectors,  and  to  en^ge  them  to  form  and  direct  great  associa- 
tions  between  the  masters  ot  the  town  and  rural  schools,  for  the  purpose 
of  fostering  among  them  a  feeling  of  interest  in  their  profession,  of  further- 
ing the  further  development  of  their  education  by  regular  reunions,  by 
consultiitions,  conversations,  practical  treatises,  study  of  particular  branches 
of  instruction,  and  discussions  on  treatises  read  aloua  in  their  public  as- 
semblies." 

Thes^  teachers'  conferences  are  very  useful.  They  not  only  promote 
a  spirit  of  generous  emulation  among  the  schoolmasters,  and  so  stimulate 
them  to  further  exertions,  but  they  encourage  the  masters,  by  reminding 
them  that  they  form  part  of  a  great  and  honorable  body.  And  nothing 
encourages  man  more  than  a  feeling  oC  association.  Man  alone  is  weak 
and  timid ;  but  let  him  only  feel  that  his  feelings  and  aims  are  tho^  of  a 
number  who  regard  him  as  their  fellow,  and  he  then  is  a  giant  in  his 
aims  and  etforts. 

The  provincial  consistories  have  the  power  of  sending  the  master  of  a 
primary  school,  who  appears  to  be  in  need  of  further  instruction,  to  a 
Normal  SSchool.  for  the  time  that  may  appear  requisite  to  give  him  the 
necessary  additional  instruction  ;  during  his  absence  his  place  is  supplied 
by  a  young  man  from  the  Normal  School,  who  receives  a  temporary  cer- 
tificate. 

The  expenses  of  the  conferences  and  of  the  masters  who  frequent  for  a 
second  time  the  Normal  Schools,  are  generally  defrayed  by  the  provincial 
educational  authorities. 

The  schoolmasters  are  encouraged  to  continue  their  own  education  by 
hopes  of  preferment  to  better  situations,  or  to  superior  schools ;  but  before 
they  can  attain  this  preferment,  they  must  pass  a  second  examination, 
conducted  by  the  same  authorities  who  conducted  the  former. 

If  a  schoolmaster  is  negligent  or  conducts  himself  improperly  in  his 
station,  the  inspector  of  the  school  first  remonstrates  with  him,  and  if  this 
fails  to  convince  him.  the  inspector  of  the  canton  reproves  him  ;  -and  if  he 
still  prove  refractory,  they  report  him  to  the  provincial  authorities,  who 
have  the  power  of  fining  him,  or  of  removing  him  from  the  school. 

If  he  commits  any  flagrant  crime,  he  is  reported  at  once  to  the  pro- 
vincial authorities,  who  remove  him  immediately,  al\er  having  caretully 
▼eritied  the  accusations  brought  against  him  by  the  inspectors. 

Every  school  in  a  village  or  town  must  have  a  garden  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  habits  of  the  people,  for  a  kitchen-garden,  nur- 
sery-orchard, or  the  raising  of  bees.  1  iiis  is  provided  as  an  additional 
resource  for  the  teacher,  as  well  as  an  available  means  of  instruction  of 
tlie  scholars. 

Every  school-house  must  not  only  embrace  what  we  regard  as  essen- 
tial features  in  such  structures,  such  as  size,  location,  ventilation,  warmth, 
seats  and  desks,  Ac,  but  apparatus  for  illustrating  every  study,  and  "  a 
sufficient  collection  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  master,"  as  well  as  a  resi- 
dence for  him. 

Whenever  a  new  fund,  legacy,  or  donation,  accrues  to  the  scliools  of  a 
piuvmce  or  commune,  the  same  must  be  appropriated  to  the  improvement 
of  the  school,  or  of  the  master^s  income,  and  not  to  the  diminution  ot'  any 
tax  or  rate  before  collected. 

The  practice  of  ''  boarding  round,"  or  tlie  right  of  the  teaclicr  to  a 
place  at  the  table  of  every  family  in  the  commune  or  district  in  rotation 
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(called  in  German,  Wandeltisch,  movable  table.)  formerly  prevailed  in 
Prussia,  but  it  was  first  arrested  by  an  ordinance  in  1811,  directing  that 
this  "  movable  table''  should  not  be  reckoned  in  payment  of  the  teacher's 
compensation,  and  should  be  given  up  at  the  option  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
now  abandoned  in  every  commune,  wnich  makes  any  pretension  to  civili- 
zation. It  never  inclucfed  any  thing  beyond  an  "  itinerating  table."  The 
teacher  always  had  a  fixed  residence  provided,  and  usually  under  the 
same  roof  with  his  school. 

Scholars  are  encouraged  to  form  among  themselves  a  fund,  by  voluh- 
tary  contributions,  for  the  assistance  of  their  necessitous  schoolfellows. 
The  fund  is  managed  by  themselves  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher. 
Tills  is  done  to  cultivate  good  feeling  in  the  school,  and  save  the  teacher 
from  a  constant  tax  for  articles  for  such  pupils. 

All  school  fees,  all  contributions  or  assessments  in  money,  fuel,  dc^c, 
must  be  collected  by  the  regular  school  authorities,  and  not  by  the 
teacher.  And  no  service  can  be  required  of  the  teacher  in  or  about  the 
school,  and  he  can  engage  in  no  employment,  which  will  lower  his  dignity, 
or  weaken  his  influence. 

Ail  public  teachers  are  regarded  as  public  functionaries,  and  are  ex- 
empt from  liability  to  military  service  in  time  of  peace,  and  from  all  local 
and  capitation  taxes,  or  if  taxed,  an  equivalent  is  allowed  in  an  increase 
of  salary. 

Whenever  any  division  of  land  belonging  to  a  parish,  or  town,  is  made, 
a  sufficient  quantity  shall  be  allotted  to  the  schoolmaster  for  a  vegetable 
garden,  and  for  the  feed  of  a  c^w.  Wherever  the  right  of  common  exists, 
the  teacher  shall  share  in  its  benefits. 

Schoolmasters  who  become  temporarily  infirm,  are  entitled  to  an  allow- 
ance from  the  school  moneys  provided  for  the  support  of  their  schools.  And 
when  permanently  disabled,  are  entitled  to  an  annual  allowance  from  the 
income  of  funds  provided  in  each  province  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the 
support  of  the  widows  and  children  of  teachers,  who  entitle  themselves  to 
such  provision  for  their  families,  by  a  small  annual  contribution  from  their 
salaries. 

Teachers,  who  show  themselves  entitled  to  promotion  to  the  direction 
of  Normal  Schools,  are  enabled  to  travel  both  in  Prussia,  and  other 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  knowledge  of  the  organiza- 
tion, instruction  and  discipline  of  schools. 

A  valuable  ordinance  passed  in  1826,  and  renewed  in  1846,  requires 
the  director  of  a  seminary  to  travel  about,  once  a  yeaf,  and  visit  a  certain 
part  of  the  schools  within  his  circuiL  He  makes  himself  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  school,  listens  to  the  instruction  given,  takes  part  himself 
in  the  same,  and  gives  to  the  teacher  such  liints  for  improvement  as  his 
observation  may  suggest  The  results  of  his  yearly  visits  he  presents,  in 
the  form  of  a  report,  to  the  school  authorities  oi  the  province.  This  occa- 
sional visitation  is  very  useful  in  clearing  up  the  dark  corners  of  the  land, 
correcting  abuses,  and  giving  an  impulse,  from  time  to  time,  to  teachers, 
who  might  otherwise  sink  into  apathy  and  neglect.  To  render  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  seminaries  more  complete,  it  is  provided  that  at  the  end  of 
three  years  after  leaving  the  seminary,  the  young  teachers  shall  return 
to  pass  a  second  examination. 

fey  an  ordinance  in  1826,  it  is  provided  :  "  To  the  end,  that  the  benefi- 
cial influence  of  the  seminary  may  extend  itself  to  those  teachers  already 
established,  who  either  require  further  instruction,  or  who  in  their  own 
cultivation  and  skill  in  oflice  do  not  advance,  perhaps  even  recede ;  it  is 
required  that  such  teachers  be  recalled  into  the  seminary  for  a  shorter  or 
longer  time,  as  may  be  needful  for  them,  in  order,  either  to  pass  through 
a  whole  methodical  course,  or  to  practice  themselves  in  particular  ae> 
{tartments  of  instruction." 
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That  the  foregoing  excellent  and  thorough  regulations  have  not 
remained  a  dead  letter  in  the  ordinances  of  the  government,  but  are 
substantially  followed  in  the  practical  operations  of  the  system,  will  be 
made  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kay,  an  intelligent  English 
traveler,  as  to  the  education,  social  position,  and  professional  standing 
of  the  primary  school  teachers  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  from  the  accounts 
which  Ibllow  of  several  of  the  best  normal  schools  in  different  depart- 
nients  of  the  kingdom : 

During  my  travels  in  difl^rent  provinces  of  Pniama,  I  was  in  daily  commnnica- 
tion  with  the  teachers.  I  had  every  opportanit}*  of  observing  the  spirit,  which 
animated  the  whole  body,  and  of  hearing  the  opinions  of  the  poor  respectins 
them.  I  found  a  great  body  of  educated,  courteous,  refined,  moral,  and  learned 
prufcssora,  laboring  with  real  enthusiasm  among  the  poorest  classes  of  their  coun- 
trymen. I  found  them  wh<^y  devoted  to  their  duues,  pn>ud  of  their  profession, 
ouited  together  by  a  strong  feeling  of  brotherhood,  and  holding  continual  con- 
ferences together,  for  the  purposes  of  debating  all  kinds  of  questions,  relating  to 
the  management  of  their  schools.  But  what  gave  me  greater  pleasure  than  all 
else  was,  to  observe  in  what  esteem  and  respect  they  were  held  by  the  peasants. 
If  you  tempt  a  Prussian  peasant  to  find  fault  with  the  schools,  he  will  tell  you,  in 
answer,  how  good  the  school  is,  and  how  learned  the  teachers  are.  I  often  heard 
tile  warmest  panegyrics  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  peasants,  showing  in  the 
clearest  manner  how  well  their  merits  and  their  labors  were  appreciated.* 

1  could  not  but  feel,  how  grand  an  institution  this  great  body  of  more  than 
2S,Oi>0  teachers  was,  and  how  much  it  was  capable  of  effecting ;  and,  when  I 
regarded  the  happy  condition  of  the  Prussian  peasantry,  I  could  not  but  believe,  I 
saw  some  of  the  fruits  of  Uie  daily  labors  of  this  enlightened,  respected,  and 
acited  brotherhood. 

Upon  the  parochial  ministers  and  parochial  teachers  depend,  far  more  than  mo 
are  willing  to  allow  the  intelligence,  the  morality,  and  the  religion  of  the  people. 
The  cordial  co-operation  of  these  two  important  and  honorable  professions  is  nec- 
essary to  ^e  moral  progress  of  a  nation.  The  religious  minister  acts  upon  the 
adults,  the  teacher  on  the  young.  The  co-operation  of  the  relifinous  ministers  is  nec- 
etwry  to  secure  the  success  of  the  teacher's  efforts  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with- 
out the  earnest  aid  of  the  teacher,  Uie  fiurest  hopes  of  the  religious  minister  are 
often  blighted  in  the  bud.  * 

We  most  educate  the  child,  if  we  would  reform  the  man.  But,  alas !  this 
education  is  a  labor,  requiring  a  long,  persevering,  careful,  intelligent,  and  most 
tender  handling.  4t  were  much  better  left  alone,  than  to  be  attempted,  so  as  to 
create  disgust,  or  to  embitter  early  associations,  or  to  render  virtuous  and  ennobling 
pursuits  disgusting  throughout  after-life.  On  the  teacher  depends  the  training  of 
the  poor  man's  child,  for  poor  parents  have,  unhappily,  too  little  spare  time  to 
allow  them  to  perform  the  greatest  duty  of  a  parent.  And  thus,  as  the  character 
of  every  nation  mainly  depends  upon  the  training  of  the  children,  we  may  safely 
iflirm,  that,  such  as  our  teachers  are,  such  also  will  be  our  peasantry. 

How  essential  is  it,  then,  to  the  moral  welfiire,  and  therefore  to  the  political 
greatness  of  a  nation,  that  the  profesnon  of  the  teachers  should  be  one,  insuring 
tile  perfect  satisfiMstion  of  its  members,  and  commanding  the  respect  of  the  country ! 

The  teacher's  station  in  sodety  ought  to  be  an  honorable  one,  or  few  learned 
and  able  men  will  be  found  willing  to  remain  long  in  the  profession,  even  if  any 
such  men  can  be  mduced  to  enter  it;  and  it  is  much  better  to  be  without  teachers 
altogether,  than  to  leave  the  training  of  our  children  to  men  of  narrow  minds, 
nnrestrained  passions,  or  meagre  intelligence.    The  Pruasian  government  has  fully 

*  IKnee  these  remsrln  were  written,  the  course  of  public  events  in  Praasia  has  iriven  a  very 
remarkable  proof  of  tbeir  correctness.  To  the  National  Aasembly,  which  met  in  Berlin  in 
May,  1848,  the  people  of  the  provinces  elected  no  fewer  than  eixht  teachers  an  representa^ 
Uvea ;  fivinf  this  striicinf  proof  of  the  people'a  respect  for  the  ability  and  high  character  of 
the  profession. 
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recognized  these  troths,  and  has,  therefore,  done  all  within  its  power,  to  raise  the 
character  and  social  position  of  the  teachers  as  much  as  possible.  As  these 
efforts  have  been  heartily  seconded  by  the  provincial  governments  and  the  people, 
the  result  has  been  most  remarkable  and  saUsfactor}'. 

The  first  exertions  of  the  government  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  profession,  and  to  the  increase  of  its 
numbers.  They  determined  to  make  the  name  of  *^  teacher''  an  honor,  and  in 
itself  a  guarantee  to  every  parent  of  the  character  and  attainments  of  the  man 
who  bore  it.  To  attain  this  end,  they  denied  all  access  to  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession to  any  but  those  who  proved  themselves  worthy  of  admittance.  No 
person  can  be  a  teacher  in  P*ru88ia,  or  in  any  part  of  Germany,  France  Austria, 
Switzerland,  or  Holland,  until  he  has  passed  a  very  severe  and  searching  examina- 
tion, and  until  ho  has  produced  testimonials  from  those  well  acquainted  with  him, 
of  the  irreproachable  nature  of  his  moral  life  and  character.  This  examination, 
which  includes  both  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications,  is  conducted  by  able  and 
impartial  men,  among  whom  are  to  be  found  the  candidate's  religious  minister,  the 
professors  of  the  normal  college  at  which  he  was  brought  up,  and  at  least  one  of 
the  educational  magistrates  of  the  county  of  which  he  is  a  native.  He  who 
passes  the  ordeal  is  allowed  to  be  a  teacher,  whether  he  was  educated  at  a  normal 
college  or  not.  The  ranks  of  the  profession  are  open  to  all  educated  and  moral 
men,  wherever  or  however  they  were  educated ;  but  educated  and  moral  they 
must  prove  themselves.  It  is  not,  then,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  men,  who  are 
known  to  have  satisfactorily  passed  this  scrutiny,  arc  regarded  by  all  their  fellow- 
countrymen  with  respect  and  consideration,  and  as  men  of  great  learning  and 
of  high  character. 

This  once  attained,  the  next  great  efforts  of  the  government  were  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  social  position  of  the  teachers.  The  government  placed 
them  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  county  courts.  They  also  made  a 
law  that  no  teacher,  who  had  been  once  elected,  whether  by  a  parochial  commitee, 
or  by  trustees,  or  by  private  patrons,  should  be  dismissed,  except  by  permission  of 
the  county  magistrates.  This  protected  the  teachers  from  the  effects  of  the  mere 
personal  prejudices  of  those  in  immediate  connection  with  them.  They  then 
defined  the  minimum  of  the  teachers'  salaries,  and  this  minimum  they  have  ever 
since  been  steadily  increasing. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  my  readers  should  not  connect  their  preconceived 
ideas  of  an  English  village  schoolmaster  with  the  learned  and  refined  teacher  of 
Prussia.  They  might  just  as  well  think  of  comparing  the.position  and  attainments 
of  the  vast  majority  of  our  teachers  with  thope  of  the  scholars  of  our  universities, 
as  of  comparing  those  of  our  schoolmasters  with  those  of  the  Prussian  teachers. 
I  felt,  whenever  I  was  in  the  company  of  a  Prussian  teacher,  that  I  was  with  a 
gentleman,  whose  courteous  bearing  and  intelligent  manner  of  speaking  must 
exert  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  peasantry,  among  whom  whom  he 
lived.  It  was,  as  if  I  saw  one  of  the  best  of  our  English  curates  performing  the 
duties  of  a  schoolmaster.  I  never  saw  any  vulgarity  or  coarseness,  and  still  lem 
any  stupidity  or  incapacity  for  their  duties,  displayed  by  any  of  them. 

The  Protestant  teachers  of  Germany  occupy  situations  of  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  religious  ministers  and  religious  congregations.  They  fulfill  several 
of  the  duties  of  our  curates,  clerks,  and  organists.  In  both  Romanist  and 
Protestant  congregations,  they  lead  the  choir  and  play  the  organ.  Tliey  act,  too, 
as  clerk  ;  and  when  a  Protestant  minister  is  indisposed,  and  unable  to  conduct 
public  worship,  the  parochial  teacher  officiates  in  his  stead,  reads  the  church  ser- 
vice, and  sometimes  also  preaches.  The  nmsical  part  of  public  worship,  in  both 
Romanist  and  Protestant  churches  and  chapels,  is  always  directed  by  the  parochial 
teacher.  The  small  salary,  which  they  receive  for  the  performance  of  these 
duties,  serves  to  increase  their  incomes ;  but  what  is  of  much  more  importance  is, 
that  this  connection  of  the  teachers  with  the  religious  congregations  and  minist^v 
serves  to  bind  the  religious  ministers  and  teachers  together,  to  lessqn  the  labors  of 
each  by  mutual  assistance,  and,  above  all.  to  raise  the  teacher  in  the  estimation  of 
the  poor,  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  and  thereby  materially  to  increase  the  effect 
of  his  advice  and  instructions. 

It  was  very  curious,  and  pleasing,  to  observe  the  effects  of  the  intercourse  of 
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Jiis  enlightened  and  excelleot  body  of  men  with  the  peasantry  during  the  kwt 
twenty  years.  [  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  at  the  period  of  my  vbit  to  Prussia,  I 
had  neTer  be/hre  seen  so  polite  and  civilinid,  and  seemingly  intelligent,  a  peas* 
antry  as  that  of  Prussia.  Were  a  stranger  introduced  into  some  of  the  lowest 
sohoob.  I  am  quite  convinced  he  would  not  l>elieve  he  saw  peasants  children  before 
him.  lliey  were  generally  so  clean  and  neatly  dressed,  and  their  manners  were 
always  so  good,  that  I  was  several  tiroes  obliged  to  ask  the  teachers,  if  I  really 
nw  the  children  of  the  poor  before  me.  The  appearance  of  the  girls  was  particu- 
larly gratfying ;  their  dress  was  so  respectable,  their  manners  was  so  good,  their 
way  o(  dressing  their  hair  showed  so  much  taste,  and  their  cleanliness  was  so 
great,  that  no  one,  who  had  not  been  informed  beforehand  to  what  class  they 
belonged,  would  have  believed  them  to  be  the  children  of  the  poorest  of  the  people. 
The  lowest  orders  of  Germany  are  so  much  more  refined  than  our  poor,  that  the 
children  of  the  rich  very  often  attend  the  primary  schools,  while  the  chil- 
dren of  the  trades  people  and  middle  classes  almost  invariably  do  so.  The 
richer  parents  know  that  their  children  will  not  come  into  contact  with  any  coarse* 
ness,  and  that  the  teacher  is  certain  to  be  an  educated  and  refined  gentleman. 
This  mingling  of  the  children  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders  tends  to  civilize  the 
peasantry  still  more,  and  to  produce  a  kindly  feeling  between  the  different  ranks 
of  soc  ety.  But  the  primary  cause  of  the  great  and  ever-increasing  civilization 
of  the  Prussian  peasantry  is,  undeniably,  their  contact  with  their  refined  and  intel- 
ligent teachers.  For,  whilst  the  clergy  are  laboring  among  the  adults,  the  teachers 
are  daily  bringing  under  the  influences  of  their  own  high  characters  and  intelli- 
geoce  AU.  the  younger  portions  of  the  community. 

The  teachers  in  Prussia  are  men  respected  by  the  whole  community,  men  to 
wlii)m  all  clanea  owe  the  first  rudiments  of  their  education,  and  men  in  whose 
velfieire,  good  character,  and  h'gh  respectability,  both  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple feel  themselves  deeply  interested.  In  birth,  early  recollections,  and  associa- 
tiuns,  they  are  often  peasants  ;  but  in  education  and  position  they  are  gentlemen 
in  every  sense  of  that  term,  and  acknowledged  officers  of  the  county  govern- 
ments. There  are  more  than  28,000  such  teachers  in  Prussia.  This  great  pro- 
fession offers,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  a  means,  by  which  an  intelligent  peasant 
may  hope  to  raise  himself  into  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  as  the  expenses  of 
preparing  for  admission  into  the  profession  are  borne  by  government.  But,  as  the 
number  of  candidates  for  admission  is  consequently  always  large,  the  government 
takes  every  possible  precaution,  that  only  such  shall  be  chosen,  as  are  in  every 
respect  qualified  to  reflect  honor  upon  the  profession,  and  carry  out  its  objects  in 
the  most  effective  manner.  And  so  well  satisfled  are  the  teachers  with  their 
position,  that,  although  their  pay  is  often  but  poor,  yet  it  rarely  happens  that  any 
one  quits  his  profession  to  seek  another  situation.  They  ar^  contented  with  their 
profcMsion,  even  when  it  affords  only  a  bare  living,  as  it  always  confers  a  station  of 
respectability  and  honor,  in  direct  communication  with  the  provincial  govern- 
ments. I  made  the  most  careful  inquiries  upon  this  subject,  and  can  speak  with 
great  confidence  upon  it  1  was  in  daily  communication  with  the  teachers  from 
the  day  I  entered  Prussia,  and  I  tested  the  truth  of  what  they  told  me,  not  only 
by  oomponng  their  statements  together,  but  also  by  many  inquiries,  which  I  made 
of  the  educational  counsellors  and  government  ofllicers  in  Berlin.  Next  to  Dr. 
Bruggeman,  one  of  the  head  counsellors  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  the  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  I  am  nuwt  indebted  for  information  on  this  subject  are  Counsellor 
Sttehl,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Prussia,  who  is  employed  by  the  Minister  on  partic- 
ular missions  of  inspection  in  all  the  provinces  of  Prussia ;  Professor  Hintz,  one 
of  the  young  professors  in  Dr.  Dii*6terweg's  normal  college ;  Dr.  Ilennicke,  the 
director  of  the  normal  college  at  Weissenfels ;  Ilerr  Peters,  a  teacher  at  Bonn  ; 
one  of  the  teachers  at  Cologne  ;  several  of  the  teachers  at  Berlin  ;  and  several  of 
the  teachers  at  Elberfeld.  From  these  gentlemen,  and  many  others,  I  ^thercd 
the  following  information  :  When  a  boy  is  intended  for  the  teachers'  profession, 
be  remains  in  the  primary  school,  until  he  has  completed  the  whole  course  of 

grimary  instruction,  t.  e.  until  he  has  learned  to  write  and  read  well,  and  until 
o  knows  the  principal  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  outlines  of  the  geography  and 
hkrtory  of  his  native  country,  a  little  natural  history,  and  the  Scripture  history. 
This  knowledge  he  does  not  generally  acquire  before  he  is  fifteen  years  of  age 
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fVom  the  age  of  fifteen  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  before  which  latter  age  a  young 
man  can  not  be  admitted  into  any  normal  college,  the  education  of  yoang  candi- 
dates, who  are  the  sons  of  towns-people,  is  different  to  the  education  of  those,  who 
are  the  sons  of  country  people. 

The  young  candidates  for  admission  into  the  teachers*  profession,  who  are  the 
sons  of  towns-people,  enter  at  fifteen  into  the  classes  of  the  superior  public  sehooU 
of  the  town,  in  which  schools  a  number  of  endowed  places  are  always  reserved 
for  poor  boys,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  primary  schools.  The 
education  given  in  these  schools  is  of  a  higher  character,  than  that  given  in  the 
primary  schools.  It  comprehends  mathematics,  and  the  rudiments  at  least  of  the 
classics,  besides  lectures  in  history,  physical  geography,  and  drawing.  They 
remain  in  these  superior  public  schools  until  their  eighteenth  year,  when  they 
can  seek  admission  into  a  normal  college.  The  young  candidates  for  admission 
into  the  teachers'  profession,  who  are  the  sons  of  poor  country  people,  do  not  en- 
joy all  the  advantages  which  the  children  of  towns-people  possess,  as  there  is  sel- 
dom a  superior  primary  school  in  their  neighborhood,  in  which  they  can  eontinoe 
their  studies,  after  leaving  the  primary  school.  If  the  son  of  a  peasant  aspires  to 
enter  the  teachers'  profession  •,  after  leaving  the  primary  school,  he  engages  the 
parochial  teacher  to  give  him  instruction  in  the  evenings,  attends  the  teachers' 
classes  in  the  mornings  and  afternoons,  and  assists  him  in  the  management  of  the 
younger  children.  He  continues  to  improve  himself  in  this  manner,  until  he  has 
attained  the  age,  at  which  he  can  apply  for  admission  into  a  normal  collie. 

There  are,  however,  a  great  many  schools  in  Prussia,  established  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  the  sons  of  the  peasants  for  admission  into  the  normal  coll^j^es.  These 
preparatory  schools  generally  belong  to  private  persons.  Every  young  person 
admitted  into  them  is  obliged  to  pay  a  small  fee  for  his  education  there.  This  fee 
is  generally  very  trifling,  but  is  still  sufficient  to  prevent  the  sons  of  the  poorest 
peasants  entering  them  ;  and,  consequently,  these  latter,  if  they  live  in  a  country 
village,  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  evening  lessons  given  by  the 
village  teacher,  and  with  the  practical  knowledge  gained  by  attending  his  classes 
in  the  mornings  and  afternoons.  But  it  is  always  possible  for  the  peasants'  chil- 
dren, with  industry,  to  prepare  themselves,  by  the  aid  of  the  village  teacher,  for 
admission  into  a  normal  college.  Of  these  latter  admirable  institutions  for  the 
education  of  teachers  I  shall  hereafter  speak  at  length ;  suffice  it  here  to  say,  that 
there  are  between  forty  and  fifty  of'  them  in  Prus«a,  supported  entirely  by  the 
state,  and  under  the  direction  and  surveillance  of  the  provincial  committees  called 
Schulcollegium.  There  are  five  or  six  normal  colleges  in  each  province,  some  of 
which  are  set  apart  for  the  education  of  the  Romanist,  and  the  others  for  that  of 
the  Protestant  teachers.  Each  of  them  is  generally  put  under  the  direction  of  a 
priest  or  of  a  protestant  minister,  according  as  it  is  intended  for  the  education  of 
Romanist  or  Protestant  teachers,  and  is  provided  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  education  of  the  young  students.  The  education 
given  in  them  is  nearly  gratuitous ;  no  young  man  being  called  upon  to  pay  for 
any  thing,  but  his  clothes  and  bis  breakfast,  whilst,  in  many  cases,  even  this 
trifling  charge  is  paid  for  the  poor  student  out  of  the  college  funds. 

All  young  men  who  aspire  to  the  office  of  teacher  in  Prussia,  and  who  aspire  to 
enter  a  normal  college,  when  the  yearly  vacancies  take  place,  are  obliged  to  submit 
to  an  examination,  conducted  by  the  professors  of  these  colleges,  in  presence  of 
the  educational  counsellors  from  the  county  c<»urt.  No  young  man  can  enter  the 
examination  lists,  who  has  not  produced  certificates  of  health,  and  freedom  fVom 
all  chronic  complaints,  or  who  has  a  weak  voice  or  any  physical  defect  or  infirmity. 
None  but  picked  men  are  selected  as  teachers  in  Prussia.  The  examination  is 
very  severe  and  searching.  For,  as  there  are  always  a  great  number  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  into  each  college,  and  as  the  fieivored  candidates  are  only 
chosen,  on  account  of  their  superior  abilities,  the  competition  at  the  entrance 
examinations  is  very  great. 

The  subjects  of  this  examination  are,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  singing,  chanting,  and  the  Scripture  history. 

The  young  man,  who  has  just  obtained  admission  into  a  normal  college  in 
Prussia,  and  whose  education  as  a  teacher  has  only  just  begun,  is  much  better 
educated,  even  at  the  commencement  of  his  three  years*  education  in  the  college, 
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than  almost  any  of  oor  teachers  are,  when  they  enter  upon  the  performance  of 
their  datie«  in  the  auhoobf  and  when  Uieir  education  ta  considered  to  be  completed ! 
How  much  superior,  therefore,  in  intellectua]  acquirements,  the  Prussian  teacher 
is,  when  he  has  completed  his  collegiate  course,  1  need  not  observe.  When  the 
examination  is  concluded,  as  many  uf  the  most  promising  of  the  candidates 
are  selected  as  there  are  vacancies  in  the  coilt^  ;  and,  after  a  strict  exam- 
ination has  been  made  into  their  characters  and  previous  life,  each  successful 
OBodidate  is  required  to  sign  an  agreement,  promising  to  ofiiciate  as  a  teacher,  after 
leaving  the  college,  for  a  number  of  years,  equal  to  those  during  which  the  gov- 
ernment educates  him  gratuitously  in  the  college.  They  are  then  admitted,  and 
are  only  required  to  provide  themselves  with  clothes,  and  to  pay  about  3/.  per 
annum.  All  the  other  expenses  of  their  education,  maintenance,  &c.,  are,  as  I 
have  said  before,  borne  by  the  state.  They  remain  in  these  colleges  two  or  three 
ywrs,  never  less  than  two,  or  more  than  three.  Here  they  continue  the  studies 
which  they  had  previously  followed  in  the  primary  and  superior  schoola  They 
perfect  themselves  in  wriUng,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  and  Scripture  his- 
tory, and  receive  a  careful  education  in  the  physical  sciences,  and  particularly  in 
mathematics  and  botany.  In  some  of  the  normal  colleges,  the  young  men  also 
■tody  Latin  and  the  modern  languages.  Besides  this,  they  all  learn  the  violin, 
the  organ,  and  piano-forte.  1  have  seen  as  many  as  a  hundred  violins,  three 
organs,  and  three  piano-fortes  in  one  normal  college.  They  also  continue  the  prac- 
tice of  chanting  and  singing,  which  they  had  commenced  in  the  village  8ch<N)ls; 
wad  when  the  college  is  situated  in  the  country,  and  intended  for  village  teachers, 
thestodents  learn  gardening  and  agriculture.  I  became  acquainted  m  Bonn,  with 
the  teacher  of  the  poorest  school  in  the  town.  He  could  speak  French  very  tol- 
erably, as  well  as  a  little  English ;  he  was  acquainted  with  many  of  our  first  wri- 
ters, and  knew  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  language,  in  addition  to  the  necessary 
attainments  of  a  teacher. 

But  the  government  and  the  people  are  not  satisfied  that,  because  a  teacher  has 
passed  through  one  of  these  training  establishments,  he  is  therefore  fit  to  under- 
take the  management  of  a  village  school.  Far  from  it.  When  the  normal 
(X^ege  coarse  is  finished,  the  young  aspirants  are  obliged  to  submit  to  another 
examination,  which  is  conducted  by  the  professors  of  the  college  in  the  presence 
if  a  counsellor  from  the  provincial  schuloollegium,  the  educational  counsellor  of 
the  county  court,  and  a  delegate  from  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  or  Protestent 
saperintendent  of  the  county,  according  as  the  school  is  for  Romanist  or  for  Prot- 
estant students.  These  different  personages  ought  to  be  present,  but  I  was  assured 
that,  in  general,  only  the  educational  counsellor  of  the  county  court  assisted  at  the 
examination .  At  its  conclusion,  if  the  directors  and  professors  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  young  men,  during  their  residence  in  the  college,  and 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  excellence  of  their  moral  character,  and  the  ortho- 
doxy of  their  religions  belief,  the  young  candidates  receive  diplomas  marked 
aoeording  to  the  manner  in  which  they  acquitted  themselves  in  the  examination, 
"  1,"  '*  2,"  or  **  3,"  and  signed  by  the  director  and  professors,  and  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  provincial  sohulcoUegium. 

Those  who  obtain  the  diplomas  marked  ^^  1,^'  are  legally  authorized  to  officiate 
■s  teachers,  without  futher  scrutiny,  but  those  who  only  obtain  those  marked  "  2^* 
or  "  3/*  are  only  appointed  to  schools  for  two  or  three  years  on  trial,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  are  obliged  to  return  to  the  normal  college  and  undergo  another 
examination. 

It  b  not,  however,  necessary  that  a  young  man  should  pass  through  a  normal 
eoDege,  in  order  to  obtain  a  diploma  enabling  him  to  officiate  as  teacher.  Any 
p»B(m,  who  has  received  so  good  an  education  as  to  enable  him  to  pass  the  exam- 
ination at  a  normal  college,  can  obtain  one,  if  his  character  is  unimpeachable.  By 
br  the  greatest  proportion,  however,  of  the  teachers  of  Prussia  arc  educated  in 
the  normal  colleges.  When  they  have  obtained  these  diplomas,  the  county  courts 
present  them  to  such  school  committees  as  require  teachers ;  and  if  these  parochial 
committees  are  satisfied  with  them,  they  are  elected.  In  such  a  numerous  body 
as  that  of  the  Prusuan  teachers,  there  are  always  numerous  vacancies.  The 
nttrober  of  colleges  and  students  are  so  arranged,  ns  to  regularly  supply  that, 
whu)h  is  found  to  be  the  average  number  of  yearly  vacancies. 
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The  oandidates  who  have  obtained  only  the  diplomaa  marked  *'  2/'  or  "  3," 
hold  their  offices,  an  I  have  Mid,  only  provisionally  ;  and,  in  order  to  be  definitdj 
appointed,  are  obliged,  at  the  termination  of  their  specified  period  of  trial,  either 
to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  local  inspector,  or  to  undergo  another  examination ; 
and  I  was  assured,  that  they  are  scmietimes  obliged  to  return  three  or  four  times 
to  be  examined,  ere  they  can  obtain  a  definite  appointment ;  such  care  does  the 
country  take,  that  none  but  fit  persons  shall  occupy  this  responsible  poaitkm. 
When  he  is  once  appointed,  however,  the  teacher  is  thenceforward  a  county  and 
not  a  parochial  officer.  No  person  or  set  of  persons. in  immediate  connection  with 
him  can  turn  him  out  of  his  situation,  without  having  first  obtained  the  sancticMi 
of  the  county  magistrates.  After  the  parochial  ministers  and  householders  have 
once  elected  him,  they  have  no  power  to  deprive  him  of  his  salary  or  his  situation. 
No  one  but  the  county  magistrates  of  the  union  inspector,  who,  by  living  at  a  dis- 
tance, are  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  personal  prejudices  or  parochial  disputes,  can 
interfere  directly  with  the  teacher,  and  should  the  latter  deem  the  interference  of 
even  the  in»pector  uncalled  for,  he  can  always  appeal  to  the  superior  authorities,  or 
even  to  the  minister  of  education  himself,  llie  parochial  committees  liave,  how- 
ever, the  power  of  complaining  of  the  teacher  to  the  county  magistrates,  if  they 
think  he  is  acting  unwisely  or  immorally  ;  and  such  complaints  always  receive 
immediate  and  special  attention.  When  any  such  complaints  are  made,  the  county 
court  dispatches  an  inspector  to  examine  into  the  matter,  and  empowers  him,  if  he 
thinks  the  teacher  worthy  of  censure,  fine,  or  expulsion,  to  act  accordingly.  If, 
however,  the  teacher  is  not  blameable,  the  inspector  explains  the  matter  to  the 
parochial  authorities,  and  effects  a  reconciliation  between  the  parties.  If  the 
inspector  should  deem  the  teacher  worthy  of  punishment,  and  this  latter  should  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  sentence,  he  can  carry  the  matter  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  ;  and  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  his  decision,  he  can  appeal  to  the  prorinoial 
schulcollegium,  thence  to  the  minister  of  instruction,  and  thence,  if  he  desires,  to 
the  king  himself:  of  so  much  importance  does  the  Prussian  government  deem  it, 
to  protect  the  teachers,  and  to  raise  their  ofhce  in  public  opinion.  I  have  men- 
tioned that  a  Prussian  teacher  seldom  leaves  his  profession  ;  but  that  many  chanse 
their  positions.  When  a  good  and  well  paid  situation  falls  vacant  in  any  parim, 
an  experienced  teacher,  who  already  occupies  some  worse  paid  situation  in  another 
parish,  and  who  has  obtained  credit  for  his  excellent  school-management,  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  school  committee  to  the  young  adepts  fresh  f^om  the  normal  coll^^es. 
On  this  account,  the  young  men  generally  commence  with  an  inferior  position, 
and  earn  better  ones,  according  as  they  manage  the  first  they  entered.  It  is  evi- 
dent, how  important  a  regulation  this  is,  as  the  teachers  of  the  poorest  schools  are 
saved  from  becoming  listiess  and  dispirited,  and  are  rendered  earnest  and  indtn- 
trious,  in  the  hopes  of  bettering  their  situation.  The  country  is,  however,  gradually 
improving  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers.  No  village  or  town  is  ever  allowed  to 
lessen  the  amount  it  has  once  given  to  a  teacher.  W'hat  it  has  once  given,  it  is 
obliged  to  continue  to  give  in  future.  It  may  increase  it  as  much  as  it  likes,  and 
the  county  courts  have  the  power  of  interfering,  and  saying,  *'  You  have  hitherto 
paid  your  teachers  Ux)  little ;  you  must  augment  the  teacher's  salary."  This  m 
only  done,  however,  when  it  is  known,  that  the  parish  or  town  is  capable  of 
increasing  the  school  salaries  and  is  unwilling  to  do  so. 

The  importance  of  enabling  the  teachers  to  command  the  respect  of  the  people, 
of  rendering  them  independent  of  those  in  immediate  connection  with  them,  and 
of  protecting  them  from  ignorant  interference  and  mere  personal  animosity,  is  so 
fully  recojjnized  in  Prussia,  that  even  when  the  school  is  endowed,  and  managed  by 
trustees,  these  trustees,  after  liavinsr  once  elected  a  teacher,  are  not  permitted  to 
dismiss  him,  unless  they  can  prove  to  the  county  court  that  they  have  sufficient 
cause  for  complaint.  The  teacher,  elected  by  trustees,  has  the  privil^e  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  minister  of  education  in  Berlin,  against  the  act  of  the  trustees  and 
county  magistrates,  just  as  well  as  all  the  other  teachers  of  Prussia. 

The  reasons  which  have  induced  the  Prussian  government  to  render  the 
teachers,  after  their  election,  so  independent  of  those  in  immediate  connection  with 
them  appear  to  have  been — 

1st.  Because  the  teachers  of  Prussia  are  a  very  learned  body,  and,  from  their 
long  study  of  pedagogy,  have  acquired  greater  ability  than  any  persons  in  the  ail 
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of  teaehing.  They  are,  thereibre,  better  qualified  Uian  any  other  persons  to  oon- 
diKA  the  instmctioo  of  their  children ;  but,  if  tbo^e  persons  who  have  never 
studied  pedagogy  could  interfere  with  them,  and  say,  *'  You  shall  teach  it  in  thia 
way  or  in  tiiat,  or  else  leave  the  parish,*'  the  teachers  would  often  be  obliged  to 
pursue  some  ridiculous,  ineflicient  method,  merely  to  please  the  whims  of  per- 
sons not  experienced  in  school  management,  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  peopia 
mould  thus  be  often  considerably  retarded. 

2d.  Because,  if  the  parishioners  or  the  parochial  ministers  had  a  right  to  turn 
away  a  teacher,  whenever  he  chanced  to  displease  them,  the  teachers  would 
always  be  liable  to,  and  would  often  suffer  from,  foolish  personal  dislikes,  founded 
OD  n«>  gtxxl  ground.  They  would  thus  lose  their  independence  of  character,  by 
being  f  .rood  to  suit  their  conduct  to  the  whims  of  those  around  them,  instead  of 
being  able  to  at't  fiuthfully  and  conscientiously  to  all ;  or  by  being  exposed  to  the 
insults  or  impertinence  of  ignorant  persons,  who  did  not  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  value  and  importance  of  their  labors;  or  by  being  prevented  from  acting 
frithfully  toward  the  children,  from  fear  of  offending  the  parents  ;  or  by  being 
forced  to  cringe  to  and  flatter  the  ignorance,  and  even  the  vices,  of  those  around 
them,  instead  of  being  able  to  combat  them ;  and  they  would  thus  generally,  by 
one  or  other  of  these  ways,  forfeit  at  least  some  part  of  the  respect  of  the  parents 
of  their  children,  and  would,  consequently,  find  their  lessons  and  advice  robbed  of 
ooe-half  their  weight,  and  their  labors  of  a  great  part  of  their  efficiency. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Prussian  government  endeavors  to  give  as  much  liberty 
as  possible  to  the  teachers,  and  to  fetter  their  hands  as  little  as  possible.  In  the 
normal  colleges  they  receive  instruction  in  the  different  methods  of  teaching  ;  and, 
out  of  these,  each  teacher  is  at  liberty  to  follow  whichever  seems  to  him  the  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  intelligence  of  his  scholars.  It  is  felt,  that 
without  this  liberty,  a  teacher  would  often  work  unwillingly,  and  that  a  discon- 
tented or  unwilling  teacher  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  In  the  choice  of  their  books 
and  apparatus,  the  teachers  are  allowed  an  almost  equal  freedom.  If  a  teacher 
finds  a  book,  which  he  thinks  better  calculated  for  instruction,  than  the  one  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  using,  he  sends  it  through  the  inspector  to  the  educational 
counsellor  of  the  county  court,  who  forward  it  to  the  schulc<^>llegium  for  approval ; 
and,  as  soon  as  this  is  obtained,  the  teacher  can  introduce  it  into  his  schawl.  There 
are,  already,  a  great  many  books  in  each  province,  which  have  been  thus  sanc- 
tioned ;  and  out  of  these,  every  teacher  in  the  province  can  choose  whichever 
pleases  him  most.  These  school-books  are,  generally,  written  by  teachers ;  and, 
from  what  I  saw  of  them,  they  seemed  to  evince  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
icieoce  of  pedagogy.  Until  a  book  has  been  thus  sanctioned  by  the  schulcolle- 
ginm,  which  has  the  management  of  the  normal  colleges  and  gymnasia  of  its 
province,  it  can  not  be  introduced  into  a  parochial  school. 

The  teachers  are  not  assisted  by  monitors  in  Germany,  as  in  Switzerland, 
France,  and  England  ;  and  this  I  think  a  very  great  error.  I  have  often  been  in 
ichools  in  Prussia,  where  the  teacher  had  about  one  hundred  children  of  different 
degrees  of  proficiency  to  instruct  in  the  same  class-room,  without  any  assistance 
whatever ;  the  consequence  was,  that  while  he  was  teaching  one  class,  the  others 
were  in  disorder,  and  making  noise  enough  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  chil- 
dren, who  were  receiving  instruction,  as  well  as  that  of  the  teacher,  who  was 
giving  it ;  while  the  teacher,  instead  of  being  able  to  devote  his  time  to  the  higher 
branches  of  instruction,  and  to  the  children,  who  more  particularly  needed  his 
care,  was  obliged  to  divide  it  among  all,  and  to  superintend  himself  the  veri 
kywest  branches  of  instt'uction  j  and  this,  too,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  order  and 
qoict  of  his  school.  When  I  represented  this  to  the  teachers,  I  was  always 
answered, ''  Yes,  that  is  true  ;  but  then  we  think,  that  a  young  monitor  is  unable 
to  educate  the  minds  of  the  children  under  his  care,  and  is  consequently  likely  to 
do  them  much  injury."  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  result,  if  the  teachers  leave  the 
education  of  any  of  his  children  entirely  to  monitors ;  but  he  has  no  need  to  do 
this;  he  ought  to  employ  his  monitors  merely  in  superintending  the  more  mechan- 
ical parta  of  instruction,  such  as  writing,  and  learning  the  alphabet,  and  also  in 
preserving  order;  he  might  then  himself  conduct  the  mental  education  of  all  the 
children.  Bat  this  they  will  not  do  in  Prussia  :  they  are  so  afraid  of  injuring  the 
mental  culture  of  the  children,  that  they  positively  throw  away  a  very  important 
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means  for  the  attainment  of  this  end.  In  Switzerland,  a  very  diflferent  ooane  if 
pursued  ;  the  teachers  are  assisted  in  keeping  order,  and  in  teaching  the  more 
mechanical  parts  of  instruction,  by  monitors,  chosen  from  among  their  roost 
advanced  pupils.  These  monitors  remain  with  the  teacher,  until  they  are  of  mif- 
fioient  age  to  go  to  a  normal  college  ;  they  are  paid,  I  believe,  by  the  parishes,  and 
are  instructed  by  the  teachers  in  the  evenings.  From  among  them,  the  young 
candidates  fur  the  vacant  places  in  the  normal  colleges  are  chosen ;  so  that  the 
Swiss  teachers  have  often  been  engaged  in  schools,  and  in  school  management, 
from  their  earliest  years.  Besides  this  advantage,  the  country  is  spared  a  great 
expense  5  for  in  Pruiisia,  where  they  have  no  monitors,  they  are  obliged  to  aug- 
ment the  number  of  their  teachers  very  considerably  ;  and  I  have  found  in  a  small 
school,  which  could  have  been  very  easily  managed  by  one  teacher  and  some 
well  trained  monitors,  as  many  as  three  teachers,  for  each  of  whom  good  salaries 
had  to  be  provided,  as  well  as  houses  and  gardens.  Doubtless,  it  is  much  better 
to  have  experienced  teachers,  than  young  monitors ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  town 
schools  in  Prussia  are  very  much  better  than  those  of  other  countries,  as  the  town 
committees  can  afford  to  engage  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers ;  but  in  the  poor 
country  parishes  this  is  not  the  case,  and  there  it  is,  where  the  want  of  monitors 
is  most  severely  felt,  as  a  large  school  is  often  left  entirely  to  the  unaided  care  of  a 
single  teacher.  But  this  very  defect  in  the  Prussian  system  arises  from  the  great 
anxiety  of  the  educational  authorities,  that  the  religious  and  moral  education  of 
the  young  should  not  suffer.  Still  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  mistake;  and  I  am 
sure  thnt  many  schools  I  saw  in  Prussia  suffer  grievously  from  this  regulation. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  how  are  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  provided,  and  what  is 
their  amount  ?  The  regulations  on  this  subject  are  particularly  deserving  of 
attention.  The  Prussian  government  cleiu*ly  saw,  that  nothing  could  tend  more 
strongly  to  nullify  their  efforts  to  raise  the  teachers'  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  than  to  leave  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  dependent,  either  on  uncertain 
payments,  or  on  private  benevolence.  To  have  done  so  would  have  been  to  destroy 
tlie  independence  of  the  profession. 

The  Prussian  government,  therefore,  decreed  that,  however  small  and  from 
whatever  source  the  teacher *s  salary  should  be  derived,  its  amount  should 
always  be  fixed  before  his  appointment,  and  that  the  payment  should  be  certain 
and  regular. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  each  succeeding  tea<^her  must  be  paid,  at  least^  as  much 
his  predecessor  received.  The  county  magistrates  have  the  power  of  obliging 
each  town  or  parish  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  salaries  of  their  teachers,  when- 
ever they  think  the  town  or  parish  is  paying  too  little,  and  can  afford  to  pay  more. 
These  salaries  are  now  wholly  paid  by  the  school  or  town  committees,  from  the 
funds  raised  by  local  taxation.  Before  the  late  law,  which  made  education  grata!- 
tons,  they  were  derived,  in  part,  from  the  school  fees.  But  the  amount  of  the 
salar)'  did  not,  in  any  case,  depend  on  that  of  the  fees,  nor  was  the  teacher  ever 
placed  in  the  invidious  pcisition  of  being  obliged  himself  to  collect  these  monthly 
payments.  They  were  always  collected  by  a  tax-gatherer,  appointed  by  the  village 
or  town  magistrate  ;  and  when  they  did  not  ami>unt  to  the  fixed  salary,  which  the 
school  committee  had  agreed  to  pay  to  the  teacher,  they  were  increased  by  a  paro- 
chial rate,  levied  on  the  householders.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  schools  are 
endowed,  and  for  admission  into  these,  no  school  fees  were  ever  required.  But 
where  fees  were  required,  and  where  a  parent  was  too  poor  to  pay  them,  the  parochial 
or  town  authorities  were  always  obliged,  by  law,  to  pay  them  for  him.  The  following 
are  the  regulations,  which  define  the  minimum,  of  the  salaries  of  the  Prussians. 

Some  of  the  country  schools  have  each  as  many  as  three  teachers ;  but  the 
number  of  teachers  in  a  country  school  in  Prussia  does  not,  generally,  exceed 
tvDO  ;  and  in  many  of  these  school,  there  is  only  one  teacher.  Where  there  are 
seyeral,  one  is  the  head  master,  and  the  others  are  his  assistants.  The  laws 
relating  to  their  payment  are  as  follows : 

**  The  first  teacher  in  a  country  school,  or,  if  there  be  only  one,  then  the  single 
teacher  shall  receive,  as  his  yearly  salary  and  the  perquisites  of  his  office,  at  least: 

Ist   Free  lodging. 

2d.  The  necessary  fuel  for  the  warming  of  the  school- room,  and  of  his  own 
dwelling-house  and  for  his  household  economy. 
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3d.  A  piece  of  land,  aa  near  aa  poaaible  to  the  achool,  of  from  one  to  three 
Prnanan  acres  large ;  the  tillage  and  mannring  of  which  are  to  be  done  at  the 
txpenm  of  the  parah. 

4th.  A  kitdien  garden  behind  hia  honae,  of  not  leas  than  half  a  Pniaaian  acre. 

5th.  The  necessary  building  for  his  little  (arming  operations. 

6th.  Free  summer  pasture  for  at  least  two  cows. 

7th.  TwelTe  bushels  of  rye  meal,  two  cart-loads  of  hay,  and  two  cart-loads  of 
straw. 

dth.  7/.  10s.  in  money.''  [It  must  be  remembered  that  7/.  10s.  in  Prusnia,  is 
worth  about  as  much  as  12/.,  ($60,)  in  England,  and  that  this  is  only  the  sum  which 
bus  been  fixed  by  law  aa  the  legal  minimum^  and  by  no  means  give»  an  idea  of 
the  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  Uie  Prussian  teachers.] 

^*  If  the  field,  garden,  or  summer  pasture  for  his  cows  can  not  be  provided  by  the 
parish,  the  county  court  must  determine  what  equivalent  in  money  must  be  given 
him. 

The  second,  third,  &c.,  teacher  in  a  country  school  must  receive  — 

1st.  Free  lodging. 

2d.  The  fuel  necessary  for  warming  his  house. 

3d.  9/.  in  money,  (or  about  15/.  in  English  value.) 

The  teachers  of  the  towns  must  receive  — 

1st  Free  lodging  and  fuel. 

3d.  The  first  teacher  should  receive  at  least  40/.  per  annum,  and  the  other 
teachers  at  least  30/.  per  annum,"  in  English  values. 

I  found  these  regulations  among  some  educational  laws  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment in  1845,  for  one  of  the  provinces;  but  Dr.  Bniggcman  assured  me,  that 
Mroilar  laws  were  in  operation  for  the  whole  of  Prussia.  The  above  emoluments 
are  the  lowest  the  teachers  can  receive  according  to  law.  The  government  is 
about  to  raise  this  minimum  considerably,  and  to  increase  the  salaries  throughout 
Prussia.  Hitherto  many  have  been  paid  but  poorly ;  very  few,  however,  have 
deserted  their  professi(Hi,  or  engaged  in  other  occupations,  as  they  are  generally 
proud  of  their  position,  and  satisfied  with  it. 

Herr  Peters,  a  teacher  of  a  primary  school  in  Bonn,  with  whom  I  spent  some 
time,  said  to  me,  one  day,  **  The  Prussian  teachers  do  not  receive  high  salaries  ^ 
but,"  he  added,  with  emphasis,  *^  however  little  the  salary  of  a  teacher  may  be  above 
the  legal  minimum,  it  is  certain,  and  collected  for  him  by  the  parochial  authorities^ 
without  his  having  to  trouble  himself  about  it."  The  law,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
is  very  strict  in  requiring  the  payments  of  the  salaries  to  be  made  with  the  utmost 
reffularity. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  invaluable,  for  any  country,  a  great  privileged  class,  like 
that  of  the  Prussian  teachers,  must  be,  especially  when  many  of  its  members  are^ 
■s  in  Prussia,  chosen  by  the  state  from  amongst  the  most  highly  gifVed  of  the 
peasant  class,  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  It  is,  in  fact,  for 
modem  Prussia,  just  what  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was,  for  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages ;  it  is  a  ladder,  by  which  all  the  genius  of  the  lowest  orders  may 
aacend  into  a  suitable  field  of  action.  A  young  peasant  boy  of  promising  abili- 
ties pushed  on  by  the  restless  spirit,  which  so  often  characteriz(>8  youth  of  real 
geniiM,  and  anxious  to  better  his  position  in  the  world,  or  to  gain  some  sphere  of 
action  more  congenial  to  his  taste,  than  the  farm-yard,  or  the  workshop,  finds  in 
Pruflsia,  the  teacher's  career  open  to  him.  If  he  can  only  distinguish  himself  in 
his  vilU^  school,  and  pass  the  entrance  examination  of  a  nonnal  college,  he 
gains  a  high  education  at  no  expense,  and  is  then  sure  (if  he  conducts  himself 
well,  and  distinguishes  himself  in  the  normal  college)  to  obtain  a  teacher's  place, 
to  put  himself  in  immediate  connection  with  the  government,  and  to  gain  a  very 
honorable  situation,  affording  him  the  amplest  field  for  the  development  and 
exercise  of  his  talents.  A  clever  peasant  in  Prussia,  instead  of  becoming  a 
Chartist,  enters  a  normal  college,  and  becomes  a  teacher.  There  is  no  need  for 
a  young  peasant  to  despond  in  Prussia,  and  say,  ^'  Here  1  am,  endowed  with 
talents  fitting  me  for  another  sphere,  but  shut  out  by  doors,  which  can  only  be 
opened  with  a  golden  key."  Far  otherwise.  Free  places  are  retained  in  the 
gymnaaia  for  poor  boys,  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies;  and  from  these 
coQeges  they  can  enter  either  into  the  ranks  of  the  Protestant  or  Romanist  clergy, 
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or  into  those  of  the  teachers ;  and,  in  the  last  case,  withoat  having  any  thing  to 
pay  for  their  education.  It  is  eaity  to  comprehend,  how  this  tends  to  allay  politieal 
strife  and  discontent.  In  our  country,  this  is  often  occasioned,  or,  at  least,  in- 
creased, by  some  one  or  two  clever  individuals,  who  find  themselves  confined  within 
a  sphere,  too  narrow  for  their  talents  and  energies,  and  who,  by  their  own  rest- 
less murmurs,  arouse  the  dormant  passions  of  their  neighbors.  The  German 
governments  have  been  wiser  in  their  day  than  our  freer  countries.  They  have 
separated  the  fiery  spirits  from  the  easily  excited  masses,  and  converted  them  into 
earnest,  active,  and  indefatigable  fosterers  of  the  public  morality,  and  into  guar- 
dians of  the  common  weal. 

In  considering  the  salaries  and  privilege*  of  the  teachers,  it  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  they  are  exempt  from  taxation,  and  that  they  are  free  from  all  obli- 
gation to  serve  in  the  army,  and  to  attend  the  yearly  military  exercises. 

On  the  installation  of  a  new  teacher,  the  parochial  or  school  authorities  are 
obliged,  either  to  send  conveyances  for  the  transport  of  his  fiunily  and  goods,  or 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  transport,  for  any  distance  less  than  fifty  English 
miles.  But,  if  the  teacher  leaves  his  situation  before  the  expiration  of  five  years, 
he  is  obliged  to  repay  to  the  local  authorities  the  expenses  of  this  conveyance. 

Wlienevcr  a  new  teacher  is  introduced  into  a  parochial  school,  his  installation 
is  a  public  ceremony,  at  which  all  the  parochial  authorities  assist,  in  order  to 
impress  the  people  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  office  and  his  duties, 
and  to  encourage  among  them  a  respect  for  him,  without  which  his  hopes  of  suc- 
cess in  his  labors  must  be  necessarily  very  small. 

The  ceremony  of  installation  generally  takes  place  in  the  parochial  church, 
where  the  new  teacher  is  presented,  by  the  religious  minister,  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties, and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  The  children,  whose  education  he  has 
to  conduct,  are  always  present  at  the  ceremony. 

The  Prussian  government  feels  that,  unless  it  can  render  the  profession 
honorable  and  worthy  of  men  of  high  characters  and  attainments,  all  its  attempts 
to  raise  the  religious  and  moral  tone  of  the  education  of  the  people  will  be  ever 
unavailing. 

I  have  not  hitherto  mentioned  Prussian  schoolmistrMses,  because  there  are 
but  few  •  and  because  the  regulations,  with  respect  to  their  education,  examina- 
tion, and  appointment,  are  precisely  similar  to  those  relating  to  schoolmasters. 
Among  the  Protestants  of  Prussia  there  are  scarcely  any  schoolmistresses ;  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Prussian  female  teachers  are  Romanists,  and  for  their  educa- 
tion there  are  several  normal  collies  established  in  the  Romanist  provinces  6f 
Prussia.  I  inquired  of  the  Romanist  counsellor  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Berlin,  whether  it  was  not  found  difficult  to  retain  the  female  teachers 
long  at  their  posts,  on  account  of  their  making  such  eligible  wives,  even  for  the 
farmers.  But  he  assured  me,  that  this  was  not  the  case,  as  for  as  their  female 
teachers  were  concerned,  as  they  form  among  themselves  a  body  like  the  order 
of  the  Sisters  of  Oiarity,  with  this  distinction,  that  instead  of  actually  taking  a 
solemn  public  vow  of  celibacy,  it  is  generally  understood  among  them,  that  they 
shall  n(*t  marry,  but  shall  devote  themselves,  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives, 
to  the  duties  of  school  management  and  instruction.  In  this  respect  the  Roman- 
ists have  a  great  advantage  over  the  Protestants*,  for  I  found,  in  the  Protestant 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  just  the  same  objection  to  the  employment  of  female 
teachers,  as  that  which  is  experienced  among  the  Pi'otestants  of  Prussia  and  of 
England,  viz.,  that  a  young  woman,  who  hiis  been  carefully  trained  in  a  good 
normal  college,  until  she  is  twenty  years  of  age,  makes  so  good  a  wife  for  men, 
even  in  the  middle  classes  of  society,  that  she  always  marries,  soon  after  leaving 
the  college ;  and,  consequently,  that  a  much  greater  supply  of  students  and  col- 
leges are  required,  in  order  to  supply  the  constant  vacancies,  which  occur  in 
the  ranks,  and  that  the  expenses  of  educating  a  sufficient  number  of  female 
teachers  are,  therefore,  too  great  in  general  to  be  supported,  unless  the  students 
pay  for  their  own  education,  which  very  few  of  the  young  women,  who  are  desir- 
ous of  being  teachers,  are  able  to  do. 

In  the  Romanist  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  conduct  the 
education  of  the  girls ;  and  their  schools  are  the  best  and  most  pleasing  female 
schools  I  have  ever  seen.     Ilerr  Stiehl,  one  of  the  Pi-otestant  educational  coun- 
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•elian  and  chief  inspector  of  Pniflsia,  confinncd  all  that  the  Catholic  minister  had 
told  roe,  and  stated  that,  for  the  reasoos  above  nieotioned,  the  Prussian  Pro- 
tertants  fotmd  it  impossible  to  keep  the  female  tc^achors  long  in  their  situations ; 
and  that  the  expense  of  constantly  educating  fresh  female  teachera,  to  supply  the 
plaees  of  those  who  married,  was  too  great  to  be  borne.  The  P^russiane,  how- 
ever,  in  general,  prefer  male  teachers  for  the  girls,  even  where  they  can  obtain 
female  ;  so  thai  in  nearly  ail  the  schools  I  visited,  I  found  schoolmasters,  and  not 
sohoolmistreases,  instructing  the  girls'  classes. 

The  Prussians  would  ridicule  the  idea  of  confiding  the  education  of  the  girls  to 
uneducated  mistresses,  such  as  those  in  our  dame,  and  in  most  of  our  female 
schools.  They  can  not  conceive  the  case  of  a  parent,  who  would  be  willing  to 
commit  his  child  to  the  care  of  a  person,  who  had  not  been  educated,  mrjst  care- 
filUy  and  religiously,  in  that  most  difficult  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  teaching.  They 
think,  that  a  teacher  muet  either  improve  and  elevate  the  minds  of  his  children, 
or  else  injure  and  debase  them.  They  believe,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
being  able  to  come  into  daily  contact  widi  a  child,  without  doing  him  either  good 
or  harm.  The  Prussians  know,  that  the  minds  of  the  young  are  never  stationar}', 
but  always  in  prc^ess ;  and  that  this  progress  is  always  eitlier  a  moral  or  an 
immoral  one,  either  forward  or  backward ;  and  hence  the  extraordinary  expen- 
diture the  country  is  bearing,  and  the  extraordinary  pains  it  is  taking,  to  support 
and  improve  its  training  cstablbhments  for  teachers. 

In  order  to  increase  the  feeling  of  union  and  brotherhood,  which  already 
exists  in  a  high  d^ree  among  the  Prussian  teacherH,  and  in  oraer  to  encourage 
them  to  renewed  exertions,  and  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible,  the  feeling  of 
isolation  which  must  always  exist,  in  some  degree,  where  an  educated  man  nnds 
hiniself  placed  in  a  solitary  country  parish,  surrounded  by  peasantry  li>s8  culti- 
vated than  himself,  and  cut  oft*  from  the  litc>rary  society,  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  at  the  normal  college,  the  government  promotes  the  frequent  holding 
rf  teachers'  conferences,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement  and  encourage- 
ment. These  conferences  are  held  very  often,  over  the  whole  of  Germany, 
Switzerland.  France,  and  Holland,  and  the  benefits  resulting  from  them  are  very 
great  indeea.  In  Prussia,  there  are  three  kinds  of  such  conferences,  of  which  I 
shall  now  give  a  short  account.  The  first  is  that  of  the  province.  In  several  of 
the  provinces  of  Prussia,  all  the  teachers,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  n-s^einble 
once  a  year,  in  some  town,  which  has  been  agreed  upon  at  their  last  meeting, 
and  on  a  predetermined  day.  The  duration  of  the  meeting  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent parts ;  sometimes  only  for  one,  and  sometimes  for  several  days.  Their 
objects,  too,  are  different.  Sometimes  it  is  for  mutual  instruction,  whilst  at 
others  it  b  for  pleasure.  But,  whatever  be  the  nominal  purpose  of  their 
assembling,  the  real  end  of  it  is,  to  produce  the  feeling  of  association  and  brother- 
hood, which  is  one  of  the  strongest  encouragements  to  isolated  and  single  eiforts. 

Besides  these  yearly  provincial  assemblies,  there  is  also  another  nu'etiug  of 
teachers  held  monthly  in  every  kreis  or  union.  The  principal  ecclesiiistical 
authority  or  school-inspector  of  the  union  summons  and  presides  over  it.  This 
meeting  is  more  especially  intended  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  than  that  of 
the  province.  It  lasts  only  one  day:  the  teachers  meet  early  in  the  iiioniing, 
and  disperse  again  in  the  evening.  Tney  dine  together  at  noon,  and  spend  the 
morning  and  afternoon  in  conferences  and  mutual  improvement.  They  dissemble 
at  some  tovni  or  village  in  the  union  on  an  appointed  day,  of  which  the  union 
inspector  gives  them  each  notice  some  weeks  beforeliand.  In  the  morning,  they 
all  meet  in  one  of  the  schools,  or  in  some  great  room  of  the  town.  A  c!<'is8  of 
children,  taken  from  one  of  the  schools  of  the  town,  is  assembled  there.  One  of 
the  teachers,  generally  one  of  the  younger  ones,  is  chosen  by  his  companions  to 
give  these  children  a  lesson,  on  some  subject  of  instruction  in  the  primary  seli<x>l8. 
The  teacher  who  is  selected,  gives  the  lesson  before  all  the  others  assembled  at 
tile  conference.  When  the  lesson  is  ended,  the  children  are  dismissed,  and  the 
remaining  teachers  then  begin  to  criticise  the  manner,  in  which  the  instruetiun  was 

Siven,  and  each  shows,  how  he  thinks  it  might  have  been  improved ;  and  then  a 
ebate  ensues  on  the  merits  of  different  methods  of  teaching  and  of  ditlorcnt 
(dans  of  school  management. 
This  plan  of  debating  at  the  conferences,  on  methods  of  instruction,  makes  the 
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teachers  think,  and  stimalates  them  to  inquire,  how  they  can  impart  iDstnustion  in 
the  most  efficient  manner.  It  makes  them  also  eager  to  improve  their  manner  of 
teaching,  as  each  one  fears  to  exhibit  any  ignorance  of  his  profession,  or  any  nn- 
skillfulness  before  his  professional  brethren,  and  desires  to  win  their  applause  by 
his  ability  ;  and  it  makes  them  properly  attentive  to  all  the  minutiae  of  their  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  to  the  more  interesting  studies  connected  with  it. 

1  was  present  at  one  of  these  teachers'  conferences.  It  was  attended  not  only 
by  the  teachers  from  the  primary  schools,  but  also  by  professors  from  the  superior 
schools  and  colleges,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  director  of  a  normal  college. 
I  do  not  think  the  importance  of  these  meetings  can  be  exaggerated.  They  are 
not  only,  as  I  have  before  said,  a  great  encouragement  to  the  isolated  teachers ; 
but  they  are  a  continual  source  of  instruction  and  improvement  to  all  in  their 
most  important  duties.  The  teachers  continue  at  these  meetings  the  instruction 
they  commenced  at  the  normal  colleges:  they  discuss  all  the  new  school-books 
tliat  have  appeared,  all  the  new  regulations  that  have  been  issued,  all  the  new 
plans  that  have  been  tried  ;  and  they  inform  one  another  of  the  progress  of  their 
different  districts.  In  France  and  South  Germany,  they  have  so  strongly  felt  the 
importance  of  these  meetings,  that  the  expenses  of  the  teachers  in  traveling  to 
them  are  borne  by  the  government ;  and  in  Holland  and  the  Duchy  of  Baden, 
the  government  inspectors  assist  at  them,  and  join  in  the  debates.  In  some  parts 
of  Swit7.erland,  also,  they  are  very  well  organized  ;  and  in  the  canton  of  Neuf- 
cliatel,  I  remember  tu  have  read  a  number  of  a  very  interesting  periodical,  which 
was  published  after  each  conference,  and  which  contained  several  most  instructive 
and  very  able  papers,  which  had  been  read  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  village 
school  professors. 

Besides  those  conferences,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  there  is  still  another 
kind,  which  is  held  in  Prussia.  This  is  when  a  parish  is  very  large,  and  contains 
several  schools  and  many  teachers,  in  such  eases,  the  chief  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity summons  a  meeting  of  all  the  parochial  teachers  once  a  month,  for  purposes  of 
mutual  instruction,  similar  to  the  meetings  in  the  unions.  Sometimes  the  clergy- 
man himself  gives  them  a  lecture  on  religious  instruction,  and,  at  other  times,  they 
debate  among  themselves  on  questions  of  pedagogy,  or  criticise  one  another's 
methods  of  teaching;  but  in  all  oases  the  objei>t  of  Uie  meetings  is  the  same,  vix., 
mutu4al  encouragement  and  improvement.  As  the  religious  ministers  preside  at 
these  parochial  and  union  conferences,  they  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing 
the  teachers  on  their  religious  duties,  and  of  giving  them  advice  and  instruction 
respecting  the  true  end  they  ought  to  keep  in  view  in  their  school  lessons,  and  on 
the  care  they  ought  to  take  to  keep  this  end  constantly  in  sight. 

Tlie  ministers  also  give  the  teachers  advice  and  counsel  respecting  the  manner, 
in  which  their  religious  lesson  ought  to  be  given,  in  order  the  more  strongly  to  im- 
press the  minds  of  their  scholars  with  the  serious  import  of  the  truths  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  they  have  the  opportimity  of  reminding  the  younger  teachers  of 
the  particular  parts  of  the  Scripture,  which  they  ought  more  particularly  to  lay 
before  the  different  classes  of  their  children,  and  of  the  method  of  religious 
instruction  which  they  ought  to  pursue.  But  it  is  impossible  to  detail  all  the 
great  and  obvious  advantages,  which  result  from  these  meetings  of  the  clergy  and 
the  school  professors,  or  to  enumerate  the  different  subjects  of  reflection,  debate, 
and  conversation,  which  are  started  and  discussed  at  them.  They  are  the  sup- 
plements, so  to  speak,  of  the  normal  colleges,  and  serve,  in  an  admirable  manner, 
to  carry  forward  the  education,  which  the  young  aspirants  to  the  teachers'  profes- 
sion commenced  at  these  institutions,  and  to  continually  revive  through  alter-life 
the  knowledge  imparted  in  them. 

I  have  now  shown  how  the  government  provides  for  the  education,  appoint- 
ment, payment,  protoction,  encouragement,  and  oontinual  improvement  oif  the 
teachers. 

It  remains  for  me  to  show,  how  the  Prussian  government  secures  the  teacher 
from  all  fear  of  being  disabled,  by  sickness  or  old  age,  fVom  porsning  his  labors 
or  providing  for  his  &mily.  It  would  be  a  great  disgrace  for  a  profession,  such 
as  that  of  &e  Prussian  toaohera,  were  the  &to  of  a  superannuated  teacher  to  be 
the  same  as  in  our  country  ;  where  there  is  in  general  no  other  refuge  for  such  a 
person,  than  the  workhouse  or  the  hospital.    Doubtless,  if  Prussia  did  not  feel 
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more  interesled  than  we  do,  in  the  protection  of  this  mott  important  olan  of  pnb- 
Uo  ■enranta,  it  would  not  care  what  became  of  them,  when  they  were  too  old  or 
too  weak  to  attend  the  schools.  Bat  Prussia  fully  appreciates  the  value  of  the 
labors  of  her  teachers,  and  has  a  sincere  respect  for  them,  and  a  lively  concern 
in  their  wel&re.  The  government  has  felt,  that  to  cast  off  and  forsake  all  the 
old  and  fiuthful  teachers,  when  they  could  work  no  longer,  would  be  to  disgust 
the  whole  body,  to  break  off  the  sympathies  which  unite  tnem  to  their  profes- 
sion, and  to  shut  out  of  it  many  noble  spirits.  It  has,  therefore,  most  carefully 
ffuarded  against  these  results,  by  the  regulations,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
describe. 

If  a  teacher,  who  has  been  definitely  appointed,  becomes  unable  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  his  station,  either  through  the  utter  breaking  up  of  his  health,  or  by  old 
age,  the  authorities  who  appointed  him,  whether  they  were  the  county  court,  the 
town  school  oommiasiun,  or  the  parochial  school  committee,  are  obliged  to  pension 
him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

This  pension  must,  according  to  law,  amount  to  at  least  one-third  of  his  former 
income.  Whether  the  committee  settles  more  than  this  upon  a  teacher  or  not, 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  has  labored,  whilst  he  was  yet  able  to  do 
80,  and  upon  the  resources  which  the  committee  finds  at  its  disposal,  ^lien, 
however,  the  teacher  is  not  so  far  incapacitated  for  exertion  as  to  be  unable  to  do 
auy  thing,  but  only  so  far  as  to  require  assistance,  the  local  committee  or  county 
court  is  not  allowed  to  dismiss  him  on  a  pension,  but  is  required  to  provide  him 
an  assistant,  who  must  be  chosen  from  among  the  young  men,  who  L'lve  been 
itiacated  in  the  normal  colleges,  and  who  have  obtained  certificates  of  qualifica- 
tion for  Uieir  duties. 

If  the  school,  to  which  a  teacher  has  been  appointed,  is  supported  by  or  belongs 
to  a  landed  proprietor,  this  latter  is  obliged  to  pension  the  ti^acher,  when  incapac- 
itated  for  his  duties  by  illness  or  old  age  ;  and  if  the  school  is  one  of  royal  found- 
ation, the  court  of  the  county,  in  which  it  is  situated,  must  pension  him.  The 
Prussian  government,  although  professedly  a  military  state,  has  shown  itself  at 
Ua$t  at  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  its  teachers,  as  m  that  of  its  soldiers, 
whilst  we,  who  disown  the  appellation  of  a  military  people,  take  greater  care  of 
oar  soldiers  than  of  our  teachers. 

Besides  the  provisions  for  the  pensioning  of  the  superannuated  teachers,  there 
is  another  law  in  force  in  Prussia,  which  relates  to  the  future  provision  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  schoolmasters,  and  which  is  deserving  of  equal 
praise. 

In  each  union  a  society  is  formed,  of  which  the  principal  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity in  the  union  is  the  president,  the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  teachers.  The  regulations  of  these  soci- 
eties differ  a  little,  I  believe,  in  the  different  provinces  ;  but  it  will  not  be  neces- 
lary  here  to  examine  them  so  minutely,  as  to  show  what  is  peculiar  to  each.  I 
riiall  only  attempt  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  them,  as  I  have  collected  it  from  the 
laws,  which  have  been  framed  for  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Prussia,  and 
which  I  have  now  before  me. 

Every  definitely  appointed  teacher,  whether  in  town  or  country,  must  become 
i  member  of  the  society  established  in  his  union,  for  the  assistance  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  deceased  teachers. 

Every  teacher  must  pay  a  small  entrance  fee  on  his  becoming  a  member,  and 
afterward  a  small  yearly  sum.  The  amounts  of  these  sums  are  in  all  cases  con- 
fined within  certain  limits,  and  can  neither  fall  below  nor  rise  above  them.  On 
the  amount  of  the  yearly  subscription  paid  by  the  teacher  depends  the  value  of 
the  pension,  which  his  widow  or  children  will  be  entitled  to  receive,  after  his 
death,  from  the  director  of  the  union  society.  Tliere  are  generally  three  different 
pensions,  varying  in  value,  for  either  of  which  the  teacher  nmy  subscribe  at  his 
own  discretion,  but  for  one  of  which  he  must  pay  his  annual  subscription.  If  he 
pay  to  the  first  and  best,  his  widow  or  children  will  receive  the  greatest  pension 
Uriven  by  the  society,  and  this  is  always  very  much  more  than  the  interest  of  his 
money,  calculated  on  life  averages,  would  have  entitled  him  to  receive,  as  the 
societies  are  not  commercial  enterprises,  but  charitable  institutions.  To  emible 
the  sQcietiai,  therefore,  to  meet  the  calls  upon  their  treasuries,  it  is  often  neces- 
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sary,  that  they  should  be  assisted  in  some  extraordinary  manner,  and  this  Is  done 
by  collections  made  in  the  union  churches  by  the  ecclesiastical  superintendent, 
and  by  assistance  granted  by  the  county  courts.  When  a  teacher  dies,  however 
soon  it  may  be  after  his  having  commenced  his  subscription,  leaving  a  wife  or 
children  to  young  to  support  themselves,  they  receive  the  pension  for  which  their 
father  had  subscribed.  The  wife  continues  to  receive  it  for  life,  and  the  children 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  earn  their  own  subsistence,  or  until  they  attain  the 
age  of  fourteen  years ;  for  before  this  time  they  are  not  generally  able  to  leave 
the  parochial  schools  and  commence  labor.  If  he  leaves  several  children,  the 
pension  is  paid,  until  the  youngest  attains  this  age.  But  if  the  widow  marries 
again,  she  loses  her  pension,  as  it  is  supposed,  that  her  second  husband  is  able  to 
support  her. 

By  these  means,  the  Prussian  teacher  is  freed  from  all  anxiety,  about  the  &te 
of  his  family  after  his  death,  and  is  less  tempted  than  he  would  be,  if  their  after 
maintenance  depended  upon  his  own  small  navings,  to  divert  his  mind  from  his 
important  duties,  by  the  desire  of  making  a  provision,  sufficient  to  support  them, 
if  he  were  to  die  before  they  were  able  to  support  themselves.  Besides  these 
great  advantages,  the  regulations,  which  I  have  described,  tend  to  raise  the  pro- 
fession in  the  estimation  of  the  poor,  who  thus  see,  that  the  government  eonrndera 
not  only  the  tejichers  themselves,  but  that  their  wives  and  families  also,  are  de- 
serving of  its  especial  protection.  They  also  render  the  situation  of  a  teacher 
more  desirable  for  literary  and  clever  young  men,  who  find  it  an  honorable  station 
suited  to  their  tastes,  and  freed  from  those  anxieties,  against  which  a  literary  man 
is  often  the  least  fitted  to  contend. 

There  is  still  another  cause,  which  contributes,  in  a  very  powerful  manner,  to 
foster  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  between  the  Prussian  teachers.  I  refer  to  the 
teachers'  journals. 

These  journals  are  periodicals,  which  appear  weekly  or  monthly,  and  contmn 
all  the  latest  news  and  statistics,  of  the  progress  of  education  in  all  the  countries 
of  the  world  ;  original  articles  on  different  questions  relating  to  the  general  man- 
agement of  schools,  and  the  different  methods  of  instruction ;  accounts  of  par- 
ticular schools  distinguished  by  some  particular  excellenee  or  other  ;  biographies 
<^  distinguished  teachers  and  professors  ;  and  reviews  of  all  the  latest  works  on 
pedagogy. 

Tliey  are  published  for  the  whole  of  Grcrmany  and  Switzerland ;  and  their 
articles  are  contributed  by  inspectors,  teachers,  and  professors  from  all  parts  of 
Germany.  The  stimulus  they  give  to  education  is  almost  incalculable.  By  their 
meaas,  all  the  most  recent  improvements  in  pedagogy  are  rapidly  disseminated  ; 
the  efforts  of  the  most  able  teachers  are  published  ;  the  labors,  the  plans,  and  the 
success  of  particular  teachers  are  described ;  the  character  of  all  the  new  laws 
and  regulations  is  discussed  and  explained  :  the  honors  and  rewards  bestowed  on 
eminent  and  successful  teachers  and  frienos  of  education  are  made  known  ;  and 
in  this  way,  a  feeling  of  generous  emulation  is  excited  among  all  the  members  of 
this  great  body,  spread  as  it  is  over  the  Austrian  empire,  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg, 
Badon,  the  German  dukedoms.  Saxony,  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  the  German  can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  which  an  Englishman  would  find  it  difficult  to  conceive. 
Each  teacher,  who  takes  in  one  of  these  journals,  is  reminded  of  the  greatness  of 
the  brotherhood,  of  which  he  is  a  member  ;  he  is  told  by  its  pages,  that  over  the 
vast  and  well-loved  Grermany,  all  the  members  of  this  brotherhood  are  labM'ing 
as  himself,  each  in  his  respective  locality  ;  that  their  efforts  are  not  without  suc- 
cess, and  not  without  the  sympathy  of  their  country ;  that  he  himself  participates 
in  this  sympathy,  and  is  an  object  of  interest  to  the  whole  of  Germany ;  and 
when  he  lays  his  paper  down,  after  its  perusal,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  pride  in  his 
profession,  of  exultation  in  the  thought  of  his  labors,  and  of  confidence  in  his 
ultimate  success. 

That  the  teachers  are  deeply  interested  in  their  profession,  no  one  can  doubt, 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  how  the  German  press  is  teeming  with 
works  on  pedagogy,  published  by  and  intended  expressly  for  the  teachers. 

I  happened  to  be  in  Leipsic,  during  the  great  fair  of  1846,  at  which  time  all 
the  new  books,  which  had  appt»4ired  in  Germany  within  the  past  year  were 
exhibited ;  and  I  was  very  mnch  astonished,  at  the  great  number  of  works  oo 
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pedagogy,  which  had  appeared  in  that  year.  There  were  treatiaea  on  di£brens 
qaeitiooB  reUting  to  the  management  of  schoola  and  the  inatraotion  of  the  young ; 
acooonta  of  partioular  schools  in  different  parts  of  Germany;  obituaries  of 
eminent  teachers  and  professors,  who  had  ceased  their  labors  in  this  world :  bicg- 
rsphies  of  others  still  engaged  in  their  important  avocations ;  and  all  kmds  of 
school  books  properly  so  called.  The  tables  of  the  publishers  were  literally 
coTered  with  books  issued  expressly  for  the  schools  and  teachers,  and  generally 
written  by  members  of  the  profession. 

This  shows,  also,  how  much  is  being  done  at  the  present  time  in  Germany  to 
improve  the  science  of  pedagogy. 

Having  thus  describeid  the  character  and  social  position  of  the  great  profession 
of  Pruflsian  teachers,  I  shall  now  show  what  education  the  law  requires  each  of 
them  to  have  received,  before  it  allows  him  to  engage  in  the  work  of  instruction  ; 
for  It  muM  be  remembered,  that  no  person,  whether  he  be  a  foreigner  or  a  native, 
is  allowed  to  act  aa  a  teacher  of  any  public  or  private  school  in  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  until  he  has  passed  a  very  rigid  examination  in  all  the  subjects  of  school 
instruction,  and  has  obtained  a  diploma  from  his  examiners,  stating  that  he  is  fit 
to  bt^  a  teacher. 

In  each  of  the  different  provinces  of  Prussia  the  government  has  established  five 
or  SIX  great  colleges,  intended  expressly  for  the  education  of  the  teachers.  Each 
county  possesses  at  least  one,  nearly  all  have  two  of  them.  They  are  all  endow- 
ed, partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  private  benefoctors.  The  education  s^ven  in 
them  is  perfectly  gratuitous ;  at  leatt  one-half  uf  the  cost  of  boarding  each 
sto  lent  is  borne  by  the  state,  or  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  college,  on  the 
most  liberal  scale :  and  every  thing  is  provided,  which  can  possibly  contribute  to 
th:^  perfection  of  the  training  and  ^ucation  of  the  students. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  education  of  the  teachers  any  political 
bias..  The  normal  colleges  are  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  country.  They 
are  situated  close  to  the  homes  of  the  students,  and  at  great  distances  from  the 
enter  of  government;  so  that  the  patriotic  sentiments  naturally  resulting  from 
the  humble  origin  of  the  young  teachers  are  not  weakened ;  nor  are  their  local 
sympathies  ever  interrupted  by  the  young  men  being  removed,  during  the  period  of 
their  education,  into  a  distant  and  uncongenial  political  atmosphere.  Neither 
does  the  government  undertake  the  actual  direction  of  these  great  and  important 
establishments.  Each  of  them,  with  only  two  or  three  exceptions,  is  put  under 
the  care  of  a  religious  minister  of  the  sect,  for  the  education  of  whose  teachers  it 
ii  destined. 

In  each  province,  there  are,  as  I  have  before  stated,  five  or  six  of  these  insti- 
tutions. In  each  county,  there  are  generally  two.  If  the  inhabitants  of  a  county 
are  composed  of  Romanists  and  Protestants  in  pretty  equal  proportions,  one  of 
these  colleges  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  Romanist  teachers,  the  other  to 
that  of  the  Protestant.  If  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  county  are  of  one  faith, 
both  of  the  normal  colleges  are  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  teachers  of  this 
futh  ;  and  the  teachers  of  the  minority  are  educated  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  a 
neighboring  county.  TTiere  are  only  two  normal  colleges  in  Prussia,  where 
Romanist  and  Protestant  teachers  are  professedly  educated  together.  The  direc- 
tors of  these  great  institutions  are  chosen  from  among  the  clergy.  The  director 
of  a  Romanist  college  is  chosen  by  the  Romanist  bishop  of  the  province,  in  which 
the  college  is  situated  ;  and  the  director  of  a  Protestant  college  is  chosen  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  province,  in  which  the  college  is  situated  ;  subject, 
however,  in  both  cases,  to  the  approbation  of  the  Minister  of  Education  in  Berlin, 
who  has  the  power  ot  objecting,  if  an  unsuitable  or  injudicious  choice  is  made. 

The  normal  coUq^  are  thus  put  under  the  supervision  of  the  religious  bodies, 
lite  government  itself  directs  their  management.  It  recognizes  the  importance 
of  these  colleges  haini^  a  decidedly  religious  character  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  education  given  in  them  being  of  the  most  liberal  kind.  On  the  one  hand, 
therefore,  it  intrusts  the  direction  of  them  to  the  clergy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  reserves  the  right  of  examining  them,  so  as  to  have  the  power  of  interfering, 
hi  case  the  secular  education  of  the  students  should  be  injudiciously  curtailed. 
The  director  of  each  college  appoints  all  the  professors  and  teachers.  The  relig- 
ministere  have,  therefore,  a  considerable  share  of  the  direction  of  theoa 
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institatioiM.  Their  character  ia  decidedly  religiona,  and  a  anion  between  Um 
clergy  and  the  teacher*  is  effected,  which  ia  iN*oduciive  of  the  best  possiUe 
results. 

The  stadentB  remain  in  these  colleges  about  three  years.  They  live  in  the 
institution.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  their  education,  and  of  their 
board,  are  paid  out  of  the  firnds  of  tha  college. 

if  a  young  man  wishes  to  enter  into  one  of  these  normal  colleges,  he  need  not 
travel  far  from  home.  Within  a  day's  journey  of  his  own  village,  is  to  be  found 
one  of  the  normalco  lieges  of  his  country.  If  he  is  able  to  pass  Uie  preparatory 
examination,  and  to  procure  carefully  attested  certificates  of  character,  he  is 
received  as  an  inmate  of  the  college  on  a  vacancy  occurring.  During  the  time 
of  his  sojourn  there,  and  during  ti^e  continuance  of  his  arduous  studies,  he  is  in 
constant  communication  with  all  his  old  associates  and  friends,  and  constantly 
revisits  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  His  sympathies  with  his  people  are  thus  pre- 
served intact.  None  of  his  old  C(Hmections  with  his  village  are  broken  ;  he 
remains  the  son,  the  brother,  and  the  companion  of  the  peasants.  His  life  in  the 
normal  college  is  very  simple  and  laborious ;  the  change  from  its  arduous  disci- 
pline and  duties,  to  those  of  a  village  teacher,  is  a  change  for  the  better.  The 
teacher  is  not  rendered  discontented  with  his  simple  vilkge  life,  by  being  pam- 
pered in  the  college ;  the  laborious  and  self-denying  discipline  c^  the  college 
teaches  him,  how  to  combine  the  simplicity  of  the  peasant,  with  the  learning  of 
the  scholar.  It  is  the  design  of  these  Prussian  colleges  to  send  forth  simple- 
minded,  industrious,  religious,  and  highly  educated  peasant  teachers ;  and  not 
affected  pedagogues,  or  mere  conceited  and  discontented  gentlemen.  Nobly, 
most  nobly,  have  they  fulfilled  their  mission  I  Prussia  may  well  be  proud  of  her 
30,000  teachers. 

Each  one  in  his  village,  and  in  his  district,  is  laboring  among  the  poor,  not  so 
much  to  teach  them  their  A,  B,  C,  and  mere  school-room  learning,  as  to  enable 
them  to  think ;  to  show  them  Uie  present,  as  well  as  the  future  advantages  of 
manly  virtue,  and  to  explain  to  them,  how  much  their  own  prosperity  in  Ufe 
depends  upon  tha*r  own  exertions.     This  is  education. 

Oh  !  if  we  could  once  be  taught  to  recognize  the  vast  benefits,  which  education 
mutt  confer  upon  the  people,  if  we  could  once  be  taught  to  understand,  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  and  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  it  would  not  be  long, 
ere  each  one  of  our  counties  would  possess  its  two  normal  colleges,  and  each  one 
of  our  villages  its  educated  teachers  and  its  school.  We  have  the  power,  but  not 
the  will.     We  do  not  understand  the  vast  importance  of  education  to  the  people. 

It  has  been  said,  by  persons  desirous  of  screening  our  own  shameful  neglect  of 
the  people's  education,  by  the  abuse  of  the  great  efforts  of  our  neighbors,  uat  the 
teachers  of  Prussia  have  been,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  the  paid  servants  of 
an  absolute  power,  intended  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  to  passive  su)>> 
mission  to  a  despotic  government.  Nothing  can  be  more  shamefully  and  igno- 
rantly  false  than  thb  assertion. 

I  have  a  right  to  speak  on  this  subject,  as  I  have  seen  more,  perhaps,  of  the 
Prussian  teachers,  than  any  of  my  countrymen ;  and  of  this  I  am  certain,  that 
the  sympathies  of  the  Prussian  teachers  have  always  been  notoriously  with  the 
people,  and  not  with  the  government.  The  Prussian  government  has  always,  in 
£EU3t,  bitterly  complained  of  the  too  liberal  spirit  which  actuates  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession, but  without  effect ;  the  body  is  popular  in  its  origin,  its  position,  its  educa- 
tion, and  its  sympathies.  Many  of  the  warmest  friends  of  constitutionieil  progreas 
in  Prussia  have  always  been  found  among  the  teachers ;  and,  it  is  a  &ct,  well 
worthy  of  consideration,  that  liberal  and  constitutional  ideas  never  made  so  rapid 
a  progress  in  Prussia,  at  any  period  of  its  histoiy,  as  they  have  done  since  the 
establishment  of  the  present  system  of  education.  I  believe,  that  the  teachers 
and  the  schools  of  Prussia  have  been  the  means  of  awakening  in  that  country 
that  spirit  of  inquiry  and  that  love  of  f^^edom,  which  forced  the  government  tc 
grant  a  bond  fide  constitution  to  the  country. 

An  evidence  of  the  free  spirit,  which  has  pervaded  the  Prussian  teachers,  may 
be  derived  from  the  fact,  that  the  Prussian  government  found  itself  compelled,  in 
1831,  to  address  a  circular  order  to  the  teachers,  in  which,  after  reciting  that  the 
government  had  been  informed,  that  some  of  the  teachers  liad  converted  their 
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into  politioal  lecture  rooms,  and  had  selected  the  political  topics  of  the 
day  as  the  subject  of  remark,  if  not  of  instruction,  it  prohibited  such  subjects 
being  introduced  into  the  lessons  by  the  teachers,  and  ordered  the  inspectors  to 
prevent  the  teachers  perverting  their  schools  to  such  objects  as  these. 

T^e  very  fiict,  that  such  a  prohibition  was  found  necessary,  proves  that  my 
own  observations  were  oorrect  If  further  proof  were  needed,  it  might  be  told, 
that  the  people  have  elected  many  teachers  as  their  representatives  in  the  differ- 
ent Diets ;  thus  proving  their  esteem  and  respect  for  the  able  instructors  of  their 
children. 

As  nearly  all  the  expenses  of  the  young  teacher's  education  in  the  normal 
colleges,  are  borne  by  the  country  at  large,  and  not  by  himself,  it  has  been  thought 
sdvi^ble  to  require  some  kind  of  guarantee,  that  those,  who  are  educated  in  the 
colleges,  will  really,  when  their  education  is  completed,  labor  as  teachers  in  the 
village  schools,  ana  not  merely  use  their  college  education  as  a  preparation  for 
other  more  lucrative  situations. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  an  adequate  return  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
country,  it  has  been  decreed  by  the  government : 

^^  Ist.  That  every  young  man,  who  is  received  into  a  normal  college,  shall  bind 
himself,  by  an  agreement,  to  remain  for  three  years,  after  leaving  the  college,  at 
the  disposition  of  the  government ;  and  during  such  three  years,  to  take  any 
situation,  which  the  authorities  of  the  district,  in  which  the  normal  college  is 
•Ituated,  should  offer  him,  or  to  which  they  should  wish  to  translate  him. 

^^  2d.  That  if  he  does  not  comply  with  this  condition  as  soon  as  required  to  do 
10,  he  shall  repay  to  the  normal  college  the  cost  of  the  education  and  mainte- 
nance, which  had  been  gratuitously  given  to  him.'' 

Every  year,  at  a  fixed  period,  of  which  public  notice  has  been  previously  given 
in  the  local  papers,  the  directors  and  professors  of  each  of  the  normal  colleges 
hold  a  public  meeting,  at  which  the  magistrates  of  the  county  and  the  religious 
ministers  are  present,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  all  young  men,  who  are  desir- 
009  of  obtaining  admission  into  the  normal  college  for  the  purpose  of  being 
educated  as  teachers. 

These  examinations  are  open  to  all  young  men,  even  of  the  poorest  classes,  many 
of  whom  enter  the  lists,  as  almost  all  the  expenses  of  the  collegiate  course  are,  as 
I  have  said,  borne  by  the  state,  or  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  college. 

Every  competitor  at  one  of  these  examinations  must  forward  to  the  director  of 
the  college,  a  fortnight  before  the  examination  takes  place^ 

1.  A  certificate  signed  by  his  religious  minister,  and  certifying  that  his  charac- 
ter and  past  life  have  been  moral  and  blameless. 

3.  A  certificate  from  a  physician,  certifying  his  freedom  from  chronic  com- 
plaints, and  the  soundness  of  his  constitution  and  health. 

3.  A  certificate  of  his  having  been  vaccinated  within  the  last  two  years. 

4.  A  certificate  of  his  baptism,  (if  a  Christian.) 

5.  A  certificate,  signed  by  two  or  more  teachers,  of  his  previous  industrious 
and  moral  habits,  and  sufficient  abilities  for  the  teacher's  profession. 

On  the  day  appointed,  all  the  young  candidates,  who  have  complied  with  the 
preceding  regulations,  and  who  have  attained  the  age  of  seventeen,  are  examined 
at  the  college,  in  the  presence  of  the  county  magistrates,  and  of  the  religious 
ministers,  by  the  directors  and  professors  of  the  college,  in  all  the  subjects  of 
loBtruction  given  in  the  highest  classes  of  the  primary  schools ;  i.  e.. 


Biblicsl  hiftonr. 

The  history  or  Chrlstuuiity, 

Lother's  catechism, 

Writing, 

Readinf, 

Arithmetic,  (mental  and  commoD,} 

Grammar, 


OeoiKraphjr. 

German  history, 

Natural  historj. 

The  first  principlss  of  the  phy-sical  sciences, 

Singing, 

The  violin. 


When  the  examination  is  concluded,  a  list  is  made  out,  in  which  the  names  of 
the  young  men  are  inscribed  in  order,  according  to  the  proficiency  and  ability 
they  have  displayed  in  their  examination.  As  many  of  the  highest  in  the  list  are 
then  elected,  as  students  of  the  college,  as  there  are  vacancies  that  year,  occasioned 
by  the  departure  of  those  who  have  left  the  college  to  take  the  charge  of  village 
■chocls. 
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Those  who  are  elected,  as  well  as  their  parents  or  gnardians,  are  then  required 
to  subscribe  the  agreements  I  have  before  mentioned  ;  and  the  snocessful  candi- 
dates are  then  admitted  as  residents  of  the  college  for  two  or  three  yean, 
according  to  the  length  of  residence  required  by  the  rules  of  the  college. 

The  time  of  residence  in  Prussia  is  generally  three,  and  never  less  than  two 
years.  The  time  of  residence  in  the  normal  colleges  in  the  neighboring  kingdom 
of  Saxony  is  always  four  years.  When  the  young  men  have  been  once  admitted 
into  the  normal  college,  their  education  as  teachers  commences.  It  must  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Prussian  teacher,  when  he  first  enters  a  normal 
college,  has  generally  before  that  period  enjoyed  a  much  better  education,  and 
knows  much  more  then,  than  an  English  teacher  does  when  he  undertakes  the 
management  of  a  school.  Unless  he  did,  he  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  ad- 
mission into  a  normal  college.  When  he  leaves  the  nonnal  college,  he  has 
had  a  better  general  education,  than  nine  out  of  every  ten  men  who  leave  our 
Universities. 

The  education  of  a  good  teacher  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  and,  principally,  for 
this  reason  :  Nothing,  but  a  very  high  education  can  fit  an  individual  for  the 
proper  performance  of  that  most  delicate,  difficult,  and  important  duty,  the  educa- 
tion of  a  child.  Great  learning,  even  when  accompanied  with  good  principles,  is 
often  apt  to  unfit,  its  possessor  for  the  humble  duties  of  a  teacher^s  life ;  the 
mingling,  living,  and  conversing  with,  and  the  advising  the  peasants ;  the  labori- 
ous and  often  unnoticed  and  unrequited  labors  of  the  school-room  :  the  constant 
and  wear}'ing  struggle  with  sloth,  ignorance,  filth,  bad  habits,  ana  immorality ; 
with  the  opposition  of  the  prejudiced,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  uneducated 
parents  ;  with  the  misrepresentations  of  his  scholars  *,  and  with  the  neglect  of  the 
community.  The  learned  teacher  has  all  this,  and  more  than  this,  to  contend 
with,  fie  finds  himself  in  such  a  situation,  having  received  an  education  fitting 
him  for  a  very  different  sphere  of  action,  deserving  much  higher  emolument,  and 
inclining  him  to  seek  a  very  difi*erent  kind  of  employment.  Such  a  man,  if  he 
has  received  only  an  intellectual  training,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  fiy  from  his 
profession,  and  seek  out  an  employment  more  congenial  to  his  newly  acquired 
tastes,  or,  if  he  remains  at  his  post,  he  remains  discontented,  and,  by  discontent, 
totally  unfitted  to  perform  his  duties  aright. 

Now  the  Prunsian  and  the  German  normal  colleges  have  avoided  this  difficulty 
in  the  following  manner :  They  give  the  teachere  a  very  high  intellectual  educa- 
tion, but  they  give  them  something  more  :  they  educate  their  habits  also  ;  they 
accustom  the  young  men,  whilst  they  are  in  the  colleges,  to  the  most  laborious 
and  most  menial  duties  ;  to  combine  high  intellectual  endowments  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  humblest  duties  of  a  peasant's  life  ;  and  to  acquire  high  literary 
attainintiits  whilst  living  on  a  peasant's  diet,  wearing  a  peasant's  dress,  and  labor- 
ing harder  than  any  peasant  is  ever  called  upon  to  do.  When,  therefore,  the 
students  leave  the  colleges,  they  find  their  positions,  as  village  teachers,  situations 
of  less  lalxjr,  of  less  real  drudgery,  and  of  more  comfort,  than  those  which  they 
formerly  occupied  in  the  colleges.  By  these  means,  their  sympathies  for  the  labors 
and  simplicity  of  the  class,  from  which  they  sprung  are  cherished,  whilst  the 
labors  of  the  class-room  are  rendered  light  and  easy  by  comparison  with  the 
labors  and  daily  duties  of  the  normal  college.  Thus,  the  college  does  not  engen- 
der discontent,  but  braces  the  young  teacher  to  his  work,  and  prepares  him  to 
encounter  it  with  pleasure. 

The  education  given  in  the  normal  colleges  of  Germany  and  Switierland  may 
then  be  said  to  consist  of  two  distinct  parts : 

1st.  The  intellectwil  training. 

2d.  The  industrial  training. 

Ist.  The  Intellectual  Training. — ^This,  I  have  befbre  said,  is  of  a  very  high 
character.  I  have  shown  what  knowledge  a  young  man  must  have  acquir^, 
before  he  can  gain  admittance  into  a  normal  college.  This  is  only  the  ground- 
work of  his  education  in  the  college.  During  his  three  year's  residence  he  oom- 
tinues  his  studies  ii 


Biblicsl  history.  I  Luther's  catechism, 

The  history  or  Christianity,  |  Reading,  writing,  ar!thmeCie,  tad  frsmmif. 
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He  further  enters  upon  a  new  and  regular  course  of  study  I 


Ocofcraphj,  PedtffOfy, 

HiMory,  Singing  and  chanting, 

Narural  hiaCory,  Drawing, 

Bouny,  The  violin,  piano-forte,  and  organ. 

The  physical  acieacaa. 

Besides  these  subjects  of  study,  the  young  men  generally  learn  the  Latin  and 
French  languages,  and  very  often  the  English  also.  I  met  several  teachers  who 
knew  all  three.  These  latter  acquirements  are  not,  however,  required ;  but  with- 
out the  former,  a  young  man  could  not  obtain  a  teachers  diploma,  or  officiate  in 
toy  school  as  a  teacher,  nor  would  he  be  accepted  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish. 

The  first  two  years  of  a  teacher's  residence  in  the  nornuU  college  are  devoted 
almost  exclusively  |o  these  studies ;  the  third  year  is  divided  between  them  and 
the  daily  practice  of  teaching  in  the  model  schools,  connected  with  the  college. 
Here  they  first  practice  as  teachers,  under  the  eye  and  direction  of  an  experi- 
enced professor,  who  is  able  to  show  them  how  to  import  knowledge  in  the  best 
manner,  and  how  to  manage  and  direct  all  the  minutisB  of  school  discipline.  Those 
who  imagine,  that  any  one  is  fit  for  the  performance  of  these  duties  without  any 
preparation,  show  themselves  as  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  as  they  are 
careless  about  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

Besides  the  subjects  of  instruction  I  have  noticed,  the  law  requires,  that  each 
student  shall  be  taught  how  to  distinguish  poisonous  herbs  ;  what  are,  and  how 
to  use,  the  antitodes  of  different  poisons  ;  how  to  treat  the  more  common  acci- 
dents which  laborers  are  liable  to  meet  with  ;  and  what  remedies  and  treatment 
to  make  use  of  in  cases  of  scalds,  bums,  and  bites  of  mad  dogs.  The  teachers 
are  required  to  impart  this  instruction  to  the  scholars  of  the  primary  schools,  so 
that  every  person  may  be  capable  of  acting  for  himself  and  without  delay,  in 
cases  of  such  daily  occurrence,  and  where  a  short  delay  in  administering  a  simple 
and  necessary  remedy  often  proves  fatal. 

The  teacher  is  thus  qualified  in  simple  oases  to  act  as  the  village  doctor  ;  and  in 
country  villages,  where  no  surgeon  or  medical  adviser  lives  within  many  miles, 
the  teacher^s  medical  knowledge  proves  invaluable,  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
people,  among  whom  he  dwells.  As  the  tmeducated  always  esteem  a  man  much 
more  if  he  exhibits  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  arts  and  appliimoes  of  life,  the 
benefit  and  use  of  which  they  can  understand,  than  for  any  reputation  he  may 
have  of  learning,  of  the  use  of  which  they  have  generally  but  a  vague  idea  ;  so 
this  practical  knowledge  of  the  teachers  tends  greatly  to  raise  them  in  the  estima- 
tion and  respect  of  their  poorer  neighbors,  and  by  this  means  to  give  greater 
influence  and  effect  to  their  advice  and  teachings. 

2d.  Thb  Industrul  Training. — ^This  consists,  generally,  of  the  performance 
of  all  the  ordinary  household  work,  preparing  the  meals,  taking  care  of  the 
sleeping  apartments,  pruning  the  fruit-trees,  and  cultivating,  in  the  lands  always 
attBchc>d  to  the  colleges,  the  vegetables  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  household. 

The  students  are  required  to  rise  at  five  o'clock,  and  to  retire  to  rest  by  ten  at 
the  latest ;  and  in  turn  to  wait  upon  the  professors  and  on  one  another  ;  to  ring 
the  bell  for  classes,  &Q. ;  to  pump  the  water  required  for  the  daily  use  of  the 
establishment ;  to  go  to  the  post-office  for  letters  ^  and  to  teach  in  the  class-rooms 
of  the  village  school  attached  to  the  college. 

The  whole  of  every  day  is  occupied  by  the  regular  routine  of  these  duties,  and 
by  attendance  at  the  lectures  of  the  principal  and  the  professors.  There  is  no 
ODoecupied  time,  and  therefore,  no  time  for  the  formation  of  idle  or  immoral 
habits.  The  college  course  is  a  laborious,  severe,  but  healthy  course  of  life  ; 
bracing  up  the  mind,  the  body,  and  the  habits,  to  the  exertions  of  the  future 
eareer.     It  is  a  more  than  Spartan  discipline. 

Every  year,  during  its  continuance,  the  young  men  are  rigorously  examined,  to 
see  whether  they  are  making  such  progress  in  their  studies,  as  to  afford  satisfac- 
toT}'  reason  for  hoping  that,  at  the  end  of  their  course  of  study,  they  will  be  able 
to  succeed  in  gaining  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  competence.  Wlien  it  is  found 
that  a  young  man  is  incapable,  or  idle,  and  that  his  progress  is  not  such  as  to  insure 
his  probable  success  in  the  final  examination  for  diplomas,  he  is  removed  from  the 
odlege,  to  make  room  for  some  more  worthy  recipient  of  the  national  bounty, 
•ad  of  some  more  worthy  candidate  for  the  teachers^  profession. 
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This  traming  continues,  as  I  have  said  before,  for  three  years  in  most  of  the 
Prussian  colleges.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  young  men  are  urged  and 
stimulated  to  the  greatest  exertion,  by  the  knowledge  that,  at  the  end  of  it,  they 
will  have  to  submit  to  a  severe  and  searching  public  examination,  conducted  in 
the  presence  of  the  educational  magistrates  of  the  county,  of  the  religious  min- 
isters, and  of  the  professors  of  the  college  ;  and  that  on  the  results  of  that  exam- 
ination, and  on  the  manner  in  which  they  succeed  in  it,  their  admission  into  the 
teachers'  profession,  and  their  future  course  of  life,  entirely  depend. 

Unless  they  can  pass  this  final  examination  creditably,  they  can  not  become 
teachers ;  and  even  if  they  do  pass  it,  the  value  of  the  situation,  to  which  they 
may  be  afterward  appointed,  depends  entirely  on  the  degree  of  efficiency  and 
diligence  which  they  display  at  the  examination. 

Every  year  at  a  certain  period,  fixed  and  publicly  announced  beforehand,  a  meet- 
ing is  held  in  each  normal  college,  by  the  director  and  professors  of  the  college, 
and  by  the  religious  ministers  and  the  educational  magistrates  of  the  country,  at 
which  all  the  young  men,  who  have  been  three  years  in  the  college,  are  sum- 
moned to  attend,  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  in  all  the  subjects,  in  which 
they  have  received  instruction,  during  their  residence  in  the  collie.  This  exam- 
ination generally  lasts  two  days. 

The  young  men  who  have  completed  their  third  years'  residence  in  the  college 
are  then  examined  in — 


8.  Natural  history, 

9.  Boianr, 

10.  The  physical  sciencep, 

11.  Pedagogy,  and  Claris  management, 

12.  Sinfcing  and  chanting, 

13.  Drawing, 

14.  The  organ,  the  piano-forte,  and  the  violin. 


1.  Biblical  history, 

2.  The  h.story  ut  Christianity, 

3.  I.uther's  Catechism, 

4.  R-aHiiig,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
6.  Grammar, 

6.  Geography,  local  and  physical, 

7.  History, 

According  to  the  manner,  in  which  each  student  acquits  himself  in  this  examin- 
ation, he  receives,  as  I  have  before  shown,  a  diploma  marked  **  1,"  "2,"  or  '*  3,'* 
or  else  is  rejected,  i.  e.  refused  admittance  into  the  teachers-  profession,  on  the 
ground  of  incompetency. 

If  a  student  has  succeeded  so  well  in  his  examination,  as  to  gain  a  diploma 
marked  "  1,"  he  is  qualified  to  take  a  situation  in  any  school  as  principal  teacher, 
and  U)  enter  at  once  into  the  highest  and  most  lucrative  situations  in  the  country. 
This  diploma  is  a  guarantee  to  all  to  whom  he  shows  it,  that  he  is  a  young  man  of 
good  ability,  high  character  and  great  attainments,  and  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
education  of  any  children  of  any  class  in  the  community. 

If  a  student  obtains  a  dipluina  marked  "  2,"  or  "  3,"  he  can  not,  as  I  have  before 
shown,  for  the  tirst  two  or  three  years,  take  any  situation  as  principal  teacher  in  a 
school,  but  can  only  officiate  as  assistant  (eacher  until,  by  further  study  and 
diligent  application,  he  has  qualified  himself  to  attend  another  of  the  general 
annual  examinations,  and  has  there  succeeded  in  obtaining  one  of  the  first  diplo- 
mas. Those  students  who  obtain  the  diplomas  marked  **  3,"  are  obliged  to  return 
the  following  year^  to  the  college  examination,  and,  if  they  do  not  give  proofs  of 
having  improved  themselves,  in  the  interim,  in  the  branches  of  education  in  which 
they  were  deficient,  they  are  generally,  deprived  of  their  diplomas  altogether. 

Any  person,  whether  he  has  been  educated  at  a  normal  college  or  not,  may  pre- 
sent himself  at  one  of  them,  at  the  time  when  the  great  annual  examination  is  held, 
and  may  demand  to  be  examined  for  a  diploma.  If  he  shows  a  requisite  amount 
of  knowledge,  and  can  produce  all  the  certificates  of  character,  health,  &c.,  which  are 
required  of  the  other  students  at  their  entrance  into  the  normal  college,  he  nuiy, 
equally  with  the  rest,  obtain  his  diploma,  and  afterward  officiate  as  a  teacher. 

But  no  person  without  a  diploma,  f.  ^.,  without  having  given  to  the  country  un- 
deniable proofs  of  high  character,  well  regulated  temper,  high  attainments,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  pedagogy,  is  permitted  to  officiate  as  teacher 
in  Prussia. 

The  connection  of  a  German  teacher  with  the  normal  college  does  not,  however, 
close  when  he  has  obtained  a  diploma  marked  *^  1,"  and  when  he  has  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  a  parochial  teacher. 

The  principal  of  die  normal  college  is  commanded  by  the  laws,  to  pay  at  least, 
one  yearly  visit  of  inspection  to  each  of  the  teachers,  who  have  been  educated  in 
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h'm  coHeges.  The  expend  of  these  joumejrt  of  iimpeotion,  advice  and  encourage- 
ment  is  borne  by  the  state,  or  rather,  aa  indeed  a  great  part  of  the  expenses  of 
the  normal  college  itself,  by  the  provincial  magistrates.  If  on  these  tours  of  in- 
spection, he  perceives  thiftt  any  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  requires  some  further 
instruction  or  practice  in  any  department  of  school  instruction  ;  if  he  perceives, 
that  a  teacher,  has  allowed  his  knowledfre  of  any  branch  of  instruction  to  lag 
behind  the  progress  of  the  science  of  pedagogy,  or  to  grow  dull  from  want  of 
exercise  ;  or  if  the  teacher  should  himself  require  it,  the  principal  is  empowered 
to  remove  the  teacher  for  a  few  months  to  the  normal  colli-gc,  and  during  the 
interim,  to  fill  up  his  place  with  a  young  student,  or  with  some  young  teacher,  who 
has  not  yet  obtained  a  situation.  All  the  extra  expenses,  attendant  upon  tliis  re- 
muval,  as,  for  instance,  the  payment  of  the  young  substitute,  as  well  as  the  keeping 
of  the  teacher  himself  during  his  renewed  sojourn  in  the  college,  are  defrayed  by 
the  provincial  government  The  teacher's  salary  continues  to  be  paid  by  the 
school  committee,  and  serves  to  support  his  family  during  his  absence. 

The  nonnal  college  in  Prussia  is,  so  to  speak,  the  home  of  all  the  teachers  of 
the  district,  in  which  it  is  situated.  They  know  they  can  always  apply  there  for 
advice ;  that  they  will  always  find  friends  there,  ready  to  sympathize  with  them 
and  to  render  them  assistance ;  and  that  the  director  and  proft^ssors  understand 
ail  their  difficulties,  and  are  always  able  and  willing  to  aid  them  in  obtaining  a 
remedy  from  the  superior  authorities.  The  college  is  thus  the  protector  and  the 
adviser  of  the  teachers ;  it  is  their  refiige  in  all  troubles ;  it  is  the  central  point 
tor  their  meetings  and  reunions ;  and  it  is  the  place,  from  which  they  can,  at  all 
times,  gain  every  kind  of  necessary  information,  respi>cting  the  various  objects 
connected  with  their  profession.  They  can  see  there  all  the  best  and  newest 
works  on  the  different  branches  of  pedagogy ;  all  the  lately  improved  apparatus 
and  materials  for  school  instruction  ;  and  all  the  more  recently  adopted  methods 
of  teaching.  They  can  obtain  information  there  about  the  general  progress  of 
education  in  gener&l,  and  of  the  different  arts  and  sciences  in  particular ;  about 
their  old  friends  and  associates :  and  about  the  character  and  efficiency  of  partic- 
ular books,  schools,  and  methods  of  instruction. 

I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  these  great  and  liberal  institutions.  The  spirit  in 
which  they  have  been  conceived,  is  so  liberal :  the  way  in  which  they  have  been 
endowed,  is  so  munificent ;  their  tone  and  teaching  are  so  truly  healthy  and  patri- 
otic •  they  are  so  free  from  the  ignorant  cant  of  dogmatism  and  from  the  narrow 
minded  feeling  of  pedantry ;  their  discipline  is  So  severely  moral  and  so  invigor- 
ating ;  their  domestic  life  is  so  simple,  laborious,  and  happy  in  its  arrangements ; 
and  they  are  so  entirely  in  unison  with  the  religious  institutions  of  the  country, 
that  no  one  can  visit  them  vrithout  profound  satisfaction. 

Normal  schools  or  teachers'  seminaries  in  Prussia,  are  divided  into 
public  or  private,  superior  or  chief  seminaries,  (Hanpt  Seininaire,)  and 
eecoudary,  or  small  seminaries.  (Neber,  or  neheusen  Seminaire.)  By  a 
chief  seminary  was  originally  understood  such  seminaries  as  were  com- 
pletely organized  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  laws.  After- 
wards they  were  distinguished  by  the  fact,  that  a  special  commission  of 
examination  was  appointed  for  them,  to  which  commission  the  director 
and  head  tecusher  belonged.  But  by  recent  regulation,  a  commission  for 
this  purpose  is  appointed  to  the  small,  and  even  the  private,  as  well  as 
to  the  superior  seminaries.  They  difi'er  now  only  by  the  number  of 
pupils;  and  in  a  few  instances,  the  smaller  seminaries  require  a  shorter 
residence,  and  train  teachers  exclusively  for  country  schools.  Private 
seminaries  are  encouraged,  because  the  annual  graduates  of  the  public 
institutions  can  not  yet  supply  the  annual  vacancies  in  the  schools  created 
by  deaths,  withdrawal,  and  dismission.  In  addition  to  the  seminaries  in- 
cluded in  the  following  table,  there  are  five  institutions  for  female  teachers, 

viz. :  at  Berlin,  Kaisersworth.  Munster,  Paderbom  and  Marienweider. 
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Semibary  at  Zeiiz,  was  abolished  in  1846,  and  ihose  nt  Stettin,  Pyritz  and  Kam- 
min, were  consolidated  into  a  Chief  Seminary  at  Steiiin.  The  SeminaTy  at 
Potadam,  is  lo  be  transferred  (in  16411)  lo  KSpnicIt,  in  the  ueigbborlioad  of 
Berlin.  * 
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Mastsb  Samuel  Hartlib,  the  friend  of  Milton  and  co-laborer 
with  him  and  Petty,  and  Cowley,  in  endeavors  to  promote  learning 
and  the  public  good  in  their  day,  thus  introduces  "^n  Essay  for  ad- 
vanrfment  of  Htishandry- Learning :  or  Propositions  for  the  erecting 
a  college  of  Husbandry :  and  in  order  tJiereunto^  for  the  taking  in  of 
PupilU  or  apprentices;  and  also  Friends  or  Fellows  of  the  same 
OoLLEDOB  or  Society.*^* 

TO  THE  READER. 

CouBTBOus  Rbadkr,— I  find  by  experience,  tbatit  is  nothing  but  the  narrownes 
of  oar  spirits  that  makes  us  miserable ;  for  if  our  hearts  were  enlarged  beyond 
ourselves,  and  opened  to  lay  hold  of  the  advantages  which  God  doth  offer,  whereby 
▼e  may  become  joyntly  serviceable  unto  one  another  in  pnblicke  Concernments ; 
we  oonld  not  be  without  Lucriferous  employments  for  ourselves ;  nor  unfruitfull 
to  our  neighbors,  as  now  for  the  most  part  we  are,  only  because  wc  mind  not  the 
objects  of  that  Industriousness,  which  without  a  mutuall  concnrrunce  can  not  be 
advanced.  For  mine  owne  part,  although  I  can  contribute  but  little ;  yet  being 
carried  forth  to  watch  for  the  opportunities  of  provoking  others,  who  can  do 
more,  to  improve  their  talents,  I  have  found  experiraentully  that  my  endeavors 
have  not  been  without  effect  as  to  their  undertaking ;  for  God  huth  brought  be- 
yond what  I  could  imagine  unto  my  hand  from  time  to  time,  Objects  of  Service, 
tnswerable  to  the  enlargement  of  my  spirit :  So  that  I  must  conclude,  that  it  is 
nothing  but  the  narrownesse  of  all  mens  spirits  that  makes  their  miseries  to  lye 
heavily  npon  them  :  for  there  are  intiuitc  meanes  of  reliefe  and  comfort,  for  all 
sorts  of  Calamities  to  be  found  in  Nature,  and  well  ordered  Societies,  if  men  were 
not  enviously,  or  covetously,  or  peevislily,  or  ambitiously,  or  drousily  Straitened 
within  themselves,  in  the  use  of  that  which  God  hath  given  them  to  serve  the 
Glory  of  his  goodness  withall ;  towards  the  reliefe  of  theni!<elves  and  others. 
And  to  waken  such  as  are  upright  in  heart,  but  yet  lazie  and  drowsie  under  their 
Distractions,  I  have  thought  good  to  offer  these  hints  to  the  Publique,  which 
have  a  long  time  lain  by  me;  that  in  this  Ilopefull  appearance  of  Yon r  settle- 
ment, those  that  droope  might  sec  a  possibility  (if  they  will  not  be  wanting  to 
themselves)  to  make  themselves  and  others  in  this  Nation,  and  juncture  of  time, 
more  happie  and  plentifull  in  outward  Professions  than  their  Forefathers  have 
been ;  by  a  Colledge  or  Corporation  of  Husbandry.  For  if  in  all  other  trades 
and  8<aenoea,  Colledtres  and  Corporations  have  been  and  are  exceedingly  advanta- 
giouB  (if  rightly  ordered)  for  the  improvement  of  the  talents  of  those  that  betake 
themselves  thereunto ;  Why  may  we  not  conclude  that  in  the  Science  and  Trade 
of  Husbandry,  which  is  the  mother  of  all  other  trades  and  Scientificall  Industries, 
a oollegiall  way  of  Teaching  the  Art  thereof  will  be  of  infinite  usefulness?  I 
ihall  leave  the  thing  to  thy  rationull  coucideration,  that  if  the  least  part  of  Indus- 


*  In  tkis  and  the  foUowInf  paper  we  shall  follow  tbe  ortbognpby  of  the  original.— Bo. 
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trie  ia  highly  improved  by  Collegiall  institution  and  Eduvatiou,  how  much  more 
may  the  chief  part  and  as  it  were  the  very  root  of  all  Wealth,  be  advanced  to 
perfection  by  this  means  ?  This  Essay  therefore  is  but  an  Overture,  and  a  hint 
of  this  matter,  that  it  may  be  farther  in  due  time  ripened,  and  with  more  mature 
considerations  brought  to  perfection,  for  the  good  of  the  Common-wealth,  and 
the  relief  of  the  poor  therein,  which  is  the  very  earnest  desire  of 

Thine  and  the  Publiques  Faithful  Servant, 
(1651)  Samuel  Habtub. 

PROPOSITIONS  FOR  ADVANCEMENT  OP  HUSBANDRY-LEARNING. 

In  humane  affairs,  and  which  relate  not  immediately  unto  God ;  nothing  doth 
more  tend  unto  the  wel-being  of  a  Nation  (God  giving  his  blessing  thereunto  in 
an  humble  and  right  use  of  it;  than  plenty  of  food  and  raiment,  and  of  all  other 
merchantable  commodities  to  send  abroad ;  which  will  not  faile  to  retume  the 
prosperity  and  happinesse  of  other  nations  again  in  exchange.  And  surely  a 
Nation  thus  blessed  can  want  no  earthly  comfort ;  but  will  doubtlesse  be  hated 
of  some,  feared  of  others,  and  sought  to  of  all.  But  neither  the  one,  nor  the 
other  of  these  are  any  other,  then  the  fruits  of  or  in  the  Earth :  and  those  are 
not  to  be  obtained  but  by  the  helpe  of  Ingenuity  and  Industry.  The  first  wisely 
teaching,  what  is  to  be  done ;  the  second  acting  according  to  those  good  and 
right  instructions  diligently  and  carefully.  By  these  two  (instrumentaily)  we 
enjoy  all  outward  things;  and  without  them  nothing.  These  are  the  first 
movers  to  all  trades  and  professions  under  Heaven ;  and  particularly,  to  that 
most  auncient,  most  noble,  and  most  necessary  trade  of  all  others,  (viz.)  good 
Husbandry,  consisting  of  abundance  of  parts,  of  which  these  are  some. 

1.  Tillage,  or  Setting,  or  Sowing  of  several  sorts  of  come  and  graine,  for  the 
reliefe  and  sustenance  of  Man  and  Beast. 

2.  The  Breediag  of  Cattell,  (in  which  the  breeding  of  Sheepe  may  seem 
particular.) 

3.  The  feeding  of  Cattle. 

4.  The  use  of  the  Dairy. 

6.  The  planting  of  Orchards. 

6.  The  planting  of  Gardens. 

7.  The  breeding  and  feeding  of  Swine. 

8.  The  breeding  and  feeding  of  the  Several  Sorts  of  tame  Poultry. 

9.  The  Planting  of  Hops. 

10.  The  Sowing  of  Hempe,  Flax,  or  Rape. 

11.  The  breeding,  preserving  and  taking  of  wilde  beasts,  as  Conies,  Ac 

12.  The  breeding,  preserving  or  taking  of  wilde  Fowle,  particularly  of  Duckes 
hi  and  by  a  decoy. 

13.  The  Making  and  Managing  of  Rivers,  Moats,  Ponds,  Ac,  for  the  preserv- 
ing and  taking  fish  of  all  sorts  for  the  use  and  sustenance  of  Man. 

14.  The  planting  of  Woad^  and  all  outlandish  rare  or  extraordinary  Boots, 
fruits  or  plants. 

15.  The  dreining,  fencing,  mowing,  and  making  of  grasse  in  meadowes  into 
Hey. 

16.  The  Making  of  Matt, 

17.  And  (that  now  so  exceeding  necessary  endeavor)  the  planting  all  sorts  of 
Wood  for  timber  or  fire. 

Besides,  very  many  others  which  I  forbeare  to  name,  as  either  not  so  essflj 
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practicable  in  Ihia  Nation,  or  included  in  or  subordinate  to  tne  tormer,  as  shear- 
ing of  Sheepe,  Thrashing  of  Come,  Slc  ,  or  not  vulgarly  taken  for  the  parts  of 
Husbandry,  (though  indeed  they  are  so)  as  the  Digging  of  Coal-Pits,  and  pro- 
duction of  all  Minerals,  Quarries  of  Stone,  or  useful  earths,  tc  As  these  are 
encouraged  and  enabled,  so  is  a  Nation  more  or  lesse  prosperous,  or  outwardly 
happy ;  both  these  in  their  distinct  natures  or  uses  are  most  excellent ;  and  are 
also  (at  least  ought  to  be)  inseparable  companions :  of  which  if  either  precede 
it  is  Ingenuity ;  for  that  Industry  as  it  is  distinct  from  Ingenuity,  can  do  noth- 
ing till  the  other  have  contrived  what  and  how.  Men  take  him  for  a  fool  or  a 
mad  man,  that  having  store  of  wealth  in  his  trunck,  doth  yet  complain  of  want 
IVhat  though  the  key  be  rusty  for  want  of  use?  'tis  easier  to  get  that  Scoured, 
than  to  obtaine  such  another  treasure.  And  surely  I  may  upon  most  sure 
grounds  say,  that  our  Native  Countrey,  hath  in  its  bowels  an  (even  almost)  in- 
finite, and  inexhaustible  treasure;  much  of  which  hath  long  laine  hid,  and  is 
"but  new  begun  to  be  discovered.  It  may  seem  a  large  boast  or  meer  Hyperbole 
€o  say,  We  enjoy  it  not,  know  not,  use  not,  the  one-tenth  part  of  that  plenty  or 
'Wealth  and  happinease,  tliat  our  earth  can,  and  (Ingenuity  and  Industry  well 
encouraged)  will  (by  God's  blessing)  yield.  s 

Now  whereas  there  hath  been  earnestly  desired  (in  the  mean  time,  till  the 
Tublique  Magistrate  shall  be  at  leasure,  to  give  a  more  strong  and  ample  en- 
couragement and  assistance  to  a  designe  so  exceedingly  for  the  Honour  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  whole  nation)  the  erection  of  a  private  Colledge  or  Society  of 
fcood  Husbandry;  wherein  some  may  teach,  some  lea  me,  and  all  practise  the 
'whole  and  every  part  of  this  so  honourable  an  art,  so  deep  a  mystery,  and  that 
not  onely  in  the  more  customary  and  common  way,  but  according  to  the  most 
excellent  rules,  that  Ingenuity  and  Experience  gained  by  rational  trials  and  real 
experiments  have  or  can  attaine  to ;  that  so  the  honour,  wealth,  and  happines 
of  this  State  may  be  multiplied,  even  before  itself  is  aware,  and  the  duller  mem- 
bers thereof  worne  by  emulation  or  example  to  such  practises  for  their  own 
private  and  publique  good,  as  no  persueasion  nor  force  could  ever  have  effectu- 
ally led  them  to.  And  in  respect  that  there  are  already  divers  propositions 
made,  and  some  engagements  also  in  order  thereto ;  so  as  the  worke  hath  begun 
to  move,  and  is  dayly  advanced,  and  endeavored  to  be  advanced  by  some  such 
fikithfull  branches;  as  first  and  chiefly  seek  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  stock, 
but  have  not  sufficient  power  in  their  owne  hands  to  go  through  with,  and  bring 
to  perfection  this  great  and  good  work ;  It  is  therefore  propounded.  First,  to 
those,  whose  great  wealth  is  joiced  with  as  great  vertue  and  love  to  their  Coun- 
trey; And  will  as  well  as  Power  to  advance  the  Publique  good,  without  seek- 
ing their  own  private  benefit. 

That  whereas  it  is  manifest,  that  such  a  colledge  or  society  can  not  be  erected 
without  the  building  or  buying  (at  least  a  long  lease  at  an  easie  rent,  if  not  the 
iDheritance)  of  some  large  and  convenient  house,  with  some  good  quantity  of 
land  adjoyning,  and  belonging  to  it,  (though  that  is  not  all  the  land  which  must 
be  had  for  this  purpose ;)  and  it  is  as  manifest  that  such  a  purchase  can  not  be 
made  without  good  sums  of  money. 

It  is  therefore  desired,  that  all  such  well-wisliers  to  their  countrey's  wealth 
and  prosperity ;  be  pleased  to  contribute  such  sums  to  this  good  and  laudable 
wwke,  as  in  their  own  wisdomes  and  bounties  appear  necessary,  and  deliver  the 
lame  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib,  whose  abundant  zeale  for  the  pub- 
lique good,  renders  him  most  worthy  to  be  mtrusted  therewith,  till  there  shall 
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be  a  competent  stock  obtained  for  the  setting  forward  of  this  great  and  good 
worke  before  mentioned:  and  to  subscribe  their  names  and  soms;  that  so  the 
whole  Society  (when  erected)  and  the  whole  nation  (when  in  due  time  they  shall 
have  tasted  the  sweet  effects  from  hence  proceeding,)  may  know  to  whome  to 
render  all  due  thanks  through  all  ages,  as  to  the  bountiful  promoters  of)  by  con- 
tributing to  a  designe  so  much  conducing  to  the  good  of  the  present  and  pros- 
perity of  all  ages  to  come :  a  plentifull  reward  to  every  noble  spirit. 

It  is  therefore  also  propounded,  secondly: 

To  those  whose  good  wills  possibly  are  great,  but  their  powers  lesser  then  the 
former;  and  are  therefore  necessarily  withheld  from  such  free  and  voluntary 
contributing. 

That  whereas  the  knowledge  and  good  influence  of  the  actings  of  this  society 
and  its  members,  can  not  without  a  good  large,  and  considerable  stock  encrease 
in  its  number  and  power,  nor  cast  itselfe  into  all  the  formes  of  practise  in  the 
several  parts  of  this  art  before  mentioned,  or  that  may  be  mentioned:  and  for  want 
of  which,  the  maine  end  of  the  erection  of  this  Colledge  or  Society  would  not 
be  obtained,  viz.,  the  infusing  into  the  more  sturdy  Husbandmen  of  the  nation 
in  generall  (now  too  much  wedded  to  their  more  customary  and  lesser  profitable 
working)  the  more  perfect  principles  of  their  own  art,  and  such  additional  uses 
and  instruments,  as  sliall  make  their  practises  more  national,  easie,  and  really 
effectual,  and  beneficial,  as  to  themselves :  so  to  the  advancement  and  encrease 
of  publique  plenty  and  wellfare.  It  is  therefore  oflered,  that  whosoever  shall 
disburse  and  engage  any  sum,  for  the  encrease  of  that  stock,  and  consequently 
the  imployment  of  the  Society :  Shall  by  an  unerring,  unaltering  rule,  receive 
yearly ;  while  his  money  remaines  in  the  hands  of  the  Said  Colledge,  for  every 
100.  pound,  20.  pound,  and  so  for  a  greater  or  lesser  sum  proportionably.  And 
if  any  particular  person  shall  desire  to  have  his  sum  disbursed,  to  be  imployed 
in  any  one  particular  single  part  of  this  copious  art  here  before  mentioned ;  he 
shall  have  his  desire  fulfill'd:  provided  that  his  stock  be  suflBcient  to  drive  on 
that  way ;  and  that  he  be  contented  to  forbeare  his  revenue  till  Nature  hath 
produced  the  retume.  And  whosoever  shall  thus  engage,  shall  at  any  time 
(upon  six  moneths  warning  given)  call  in  and  again  receive  his  sum  formerly 
disbursed.  And  all  those  that  sliall  thus  engage,  are  desired  to  enter  their 
names  and  Sums,  by  subscribing  and  delivering  the  money  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Samuel  IlartHb.  And  for  security  they  shall  have;  As  to  law,  the  Propounders 
bond ;  as  to  Love,  the  word  of  him  that  desires  to  prove  hiinselfe  a  just  and 
honest  Man,  to  God  and  man,  (to  his  utmost  power)  and  to  all  engagers  a  faith- 
ful Steward. 

PROPOSITIOXS,  for  the  erecting  a  Colledge  of  Husbandry:  and  in  order 
thereto  for  the  taking  in  of  Pupills  or  apprentices :  and  also  Friends  or  Fellowes 
of  the  Same  Colledge  or  Society. 

I  PROPOUND,  that  there  may  be  a  Colledge  or  School  of  all  the  sorts  and 
parts  of  good- Husbandry  erected ;  that  so  the  knowledge  and  practise  may  be- 
come more  universal,  and  men  may  have  more  sweet  invitations  and  stronger 
allurements,  to  seek  the  knowledge  of  this  deep  and  excellent  mystery ;  and 
practise  it  to  the  advancement  of  a  more  general  and  Publique  good;  Not  aa 
now  in  a  sordid  clownisli  way  for  meer  selfe  profit;  nor  as  now  according  to 
unsound  and  rather  customary  than  rational  rules  and  grounds ;  Nor  as  now  in 
a  dishonorable  drudging  way ;  which  indeed  is  the  grand  cause  that  hinders  or 
takes  off  the  most  ingenious  spirits  (which  yet  are  most  fit  to  be  engaged.)    For 
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it  18  plain,  tliat  the  chief  reason,  why  this  so  excellent  an  art,  hath  hitherto  ar- 
rived at  no  greater  perfection,  is ;  that  no  publifjue  course  of  incourageimnt  and 
high  prizing  the  same  bath  been  thought  of;  and  so  the  best  wits  shut  out,  that 
should  have  searched  it  out,  and  discovered  this  art  more  perHftly ;  whifh  once 
generally  known,  together  with  the  Viist  advantages  thereby  arising,  as  to  the 
whole  Nation ;  so  to  every  particular  practitioner ;  we  need  not  fear  to  want 
disciples.  It  is  most  evident,  that  those  few  ingenious  persons,  that  have  looked 
into  tlio  wayea  of  iiuprovement  (having  some  thing  also  to  work  upon)  of  late 
years  have  advanced  their  particular  interests  to  a  double  or  trebble  proj)ortion. 
I  am  verj-  contideut,  that  those  very  improvements  may  again  be  doubled  by 
yet  better  wayes. 

That  therefore  Ingenuity  may  be  ransomed  from  her  too  tedioiis  captivity; 
and  Industry  awaked  from  a  kind  of  lethargic;  occasioned  through  wonted  dis- 
content ;  I  Propocnd  more  particularly,  (to  lay  a  little  foundation  for  such  a 
Colledge  or  Society,  which  I  doubt  not,  time,  emulation,  and  my  own  jtiolit,  will 
agree  to  linisli,)  That  If  any  person  of  quality  have  a  son  or  kins-man  15  years 
old  or  upwards,  with  whom  he  will  give  (besides  well  suiting  him  with  all  neces- 
sary wearing  apparel,  and  more,  to  the  value  of  twcnt\-  marks;  in  such  other 
necessaries,  as  the  undertaker  shall  appoint)  GO/.  Is.  in  ready  (.£  I  suppose) — 
money  at  hiis  tirst  entrance,  and  bind  him  apprentice  for  seven  years;  he  shall 
be  in  that  time  luithl'ully  instructed  in  both  the  Theorick  and  Practick  parts  of 
this  (of  all  others)  most  auncient,  noble,  and  honestly  gainfull  art.  Trade,  or 
Mystery.  And  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  shall  receive  at  one  entire  payment 
to  set  up  withal,  300  pound.  And  shall  for  tbure  years  next  ensuing;  the  end 
of  the  said  seven  years,  receive  at  the  end  of  every  year  100.  pound  mure ;  the 
better  to  support  him  till  he  have  taken  suflicient  root. 

K0T£,  That  none  are  to  bo  actually  euteriaiued  till  there  be  at  least  10.  en- 
tered; at  which  entrance,  they  are  to  pay  onely  10.  pound  apiece,  and  fur  farther 
performances  reciprocitl  Subscriptions.  And  when  there  are  10.  entered,  they 
are  all  to  be  ready  upon  a  monetlia  warning  to  appear,  pay  down  the  other  50. 
pound  apiece. 

Note,  That  not  above  3G/.  will  be  entertained  at  first,  neither  afterwards;  but 
as  by  death,  expiration  of  time,  &c.,  there  shall  happen  to  bo  some  wanting  of 
that  Number. 

Into  this  Colledge  also  any  man  may  enter  himselfe  as  a  free-man,  or  friend 
to,  and  Member  of  the  Society ;  upon  the  fuUowing  conditions. 

1.  He  must  pay  down  at  his  entrance  50.  puund,  as  given  to  the  Society  for 
tbe  encouragement  of  Ingenuity  in  the  practise  of  Experiments,  for  the  obtain- 
ing of  yet  more  and  more  perfection  in  this  (ahuost)  intinite  Science. 

2.  He  must  bring  with  him  some  skill,  at  least  Ingenuity ;  and  testilie  him.self 
to  be  a  well-wilier  to  the  profession  and  professors  of  Good-Iiusbandry ;  and 
particularly  to  the  Master  and  Fellowes  of  this  Society. 

3.  He  must  produce  at  least  250.  pound  as  a  Stock  to  set  up  for  Himselfe,  to 
be  driven  by  himselfe.  according  to  the  best  direction  and  assistance  to  be  given 
by  the  Master  and  Fellowes  of  the  Colledge. 

4.  He  shall  (not  Swear,  but)  Subscribe  himself  under  hand  and  Scale,  a  faith- 
fill  seeker  of  the  advancement  of  the  Mystery  and  Society ;  and  to  be  aiding  and 
aasistiDg,  to  the  Master  and  tlie  Fellowes  to  liis  power,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
OMsea,  (his  own  interest  alwayes  preserved)  and  to  consent  and  submit  to  all  sucli 
OiderS}  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  made,  by  the  agreement  of  the  Master  and 
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the  major  part  of  the  Fellowes  of  the  said  Colledgre,  for  and  coocerniDg  tha 
same  Society,  and  to  stand  to  their  award  in  any  case  of  difference :  and  not 
directly  or  indirectly  to  discover  all  or  any  part  of  the  same  art,  or  Mystery  to 
any  person  whatsoever,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  without  their  consent 
first  had  and  obtained. 

5.  He  must  be  alwayee  in  commons  at  the  Hall  of  the  said  Society;  at  the 
rate  of  Bs.  per  week,  or  such  other  rates  more  or  lesse,  as  the  then  present  state 
of  things  shall  require.  And  he  is  alwayes  to  pay  off  all  arreares  at  the  end  of 
each  moneth  at  the  farthest,  without  any  deductions  for  absence  how  long  or 
short  soever.  But  if  he  keep  a  servant  (who  must  also  be  in  commons  when 
present)  he  shall  be  allowed  to  deduct  for  his  absence.  As  also  he  is  not  to  be 
accomptable  to  the  stable  for  his  horse  when  absent 

6.  He  shall  at  his  first  entrance,  pay  for  himselfe  10.  pound,  for  his  servant  5. 
pound,  for  his  horse  40«.  for  their  habitation ;  besides  providing  for  all  neceesary 
fiimiture ;  but  be  ever  after  free  till  death  or  departure. 

7.  Lastly,  he  must  be  a  single  man ;  and  if  he  shall  at  any  time  marry,  he  is 
firom  thenceforth  to  be  accompted  dead  to  the  Society,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses whatsoever;  save  onely  in  point  of  debt  or  discovery. 

Honored  Sir, — 

The  more  I  finde  and  consider  of  the  generall  backwardnesse  of  men,  to 
accept  or  joine  with  me  in  the  wayes  by  me  propounded,  for  Mutual  Prosperity; 
the  more  I  am  taught  to  view  and  review  the  things  propounded,  and  that  im- 
partially. In  order  to  this,  I  finde  upon  enquiry,  that  the  maine  objections 
against  what  I  offer  are  three,  viz: — 

First,  The  supposed  impossibility  of  performing  (on  my  part)  the  thing 
promised. 

Secondly,  The  Newnesse  of  the  Invention  or  Contrivancei  which  renders  it 
within  the  list  of  things  suspected. 

Thirdly,  The  non  appearance  of  any  such  good  security  as  is  held  sufficient  to 
encourage  men  to  joyne  with  me  freely,  fully  and  speedily  (that  is,  seasonably,) 
to  these  1  answer  thus : — 

First,  upon  most  assured,  and  generally  experimented  grounds  I  affirme;  that 
one  acre  of  good  ground  to  be  sowed  with  wheate  in  tlie  more  usuall  way  of 
Husbandry,  will  (one  place  in  this  nation  with  another)  require  the  charges  or 
ezpence  following,  viz.,  for  rent  I3s.  id  Dung  24  loads  at  Is.  Sd.  per  load  £1 
105.  Seed  9  pecks,  usually  worth  13*.  6d  (now  more)  twice  ploughing,  sowing, 
harrowing,  Ac.,  usually  10*.  (now  more,)  for  weeding  35.,  for  reaping,  ftc,  65.  8d 
for  fencing  one  (acre  amongst  many,)  35.  4d  Which  in  all  amounts  to  £3.  195. 
lOoL  Out  of  which  deduct  205.  which  will  remaine  to  be  accompted  with  the  fol- 
lowing crops,  in  respect  of  the  vertue  of  the  Dung  remaining  still  in  the  land. 
Thus  the  charge  of  sowing  one  acre  of  Wheat,  amounts  to  2  pound  195.  lOd, 
and  for  the  retume  of  this,  it  is  not  unusuall  to  have  3,  4  or  6  quarters:  but  take 
it  at  the  lesser,  and  more  generally  certain  rate,  of  three  quarters  on  an  acre, 
and  value  that  at  the  more  constant  and  lesser  price  of  bs,  a  bushel,  or  405.  a 
qr.,  yet  the  retume  amounts  to  6  pound,  which  is  double  to  the  charge.  I  could 
illustrate  this  with  many  other  examples  as  full,  but  let  this  suffice. 

To  the  second  I  say,  that  the  newnesse  of  my  better  way  of  planting  or  di9- 
posuig  of  Ck>me  into  the  ground,  so  as  (God  blessing  my  endeavors)  to  obtiUne 
a  yet  greater  increase ;  is  so  farre  (well  weighed)  from  being  a  reason  to  hinder: 
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that  it  is  to  me,  and  may  be  to  others  (when  once  rightly  imderstood)  a  spurre 
to  hasten  towards  such  an  engagement  or  conjunction :  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  invention  is  yet  our  own,  entirely;  and  consequently  the  most  just  and 
ready  way  to  wealth  and  all  that  outward  honor  and  happiness  (that  accom- 
panies riches  well  gotten)  is  open  to  us,  and  to  us  principally ;  we  having  the 
opportunity  (while  we  prepare  for,  and  open  the  door  to  so  great  a  Pubhque 
Good.)  to  christen  our  own  childe  first,  (as  they  say)  wliich  also  is  most  lawAiI 
and  appointed,  that  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  fodder,  shall  not  be  muzled. 
Which  of  all  those  (almost  infinite)  wayes  or  means,  by  which  man  hath  been 
made  instrumental  to  the  increase  of  his  own  well-being,  was  not  in  one  age  or 
other,  as  Hew  as  this  Invention  of  mine  doth  seem  to  be  in  this?  Ceartainly  it 
is  not  the  Newnesse,  but  the  Vanity  or  Invalidity  of  any  Invention,  that  layes 
it  open  to  the  dishke  of  the  more  wise  and  noble  persons:  or  if  the  newnesse 
of  an  invention  can  any  way  render  it  fit  to  be.  Suspected,  it  is  onely  in  such 
as  being  altogether  new,  seem  also  to  disagree  with  natural  reason,  and  treade 
quite  beside  the  path  of  experience ;  of  this  kiude  it  would  be,  il*  a  man  should 
pretend  to  make  bread  of  stones ;  but  to  say,  that  I  can  make  more  or  better 
bread  of  the  same  wheate,  will  appear  impossible  to  none  but  inconsiderate 
persons.  And  the  thing  which  I  hold  forth  is  nothing  else,  but  to  screw  the 
most  profound  mystery  of  good  Husbandry  a  note  or  two  Higher ;  but  to  do 
the  same  thing  by  a  better  way,  and  to  more  advantage. 

To  the  third  and  last,  before  1  answer  I  will  so  farre  digresse,  as  to  enquire, 
what  is  or  can  be  here  meant  by  security  ?  If  it  be  required  in  the  most  high 
and  strict  sence,  ^tis  value  and  impossible  to  be  had  in  humane  afi'aires,  and  is 
not  to  be  bad  or  hoped  for  in  this  world,  where  the  moth  and  rust  do  corrupt, 
and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal:  this  is  only  to  be  had  in  Heaven; 
aud  can  be  no  way  procured  on  earth ;  but  by  laying  up  the  treasures  of  good 
vorkes:  therefore  he  that  will  put  forth  his  money  upon  good  security  indeed, 
must  vent  it  in  the  wayes  of  Charity  and  Piety,  as  relating  to  God's  glory  and 
his  sooles  eternal  happinesse;  at  least  in  a  way  of  bounty  and  noblenesse  for 
the  Publique  good  of  his  neighbour  and  native  countrye,  as  relating  to  his  good 
fiune  atier  death.  But  if  by  security  be  meant  something  more  moderate  and 
ingenuous,  onely  a  providential  care  to  defend  a  man's  selle  from  being  abused ; 
10  iarre  as  such  prosecutions  are  just,  and  agreeable  to  good  reason,  and  the 
nature  of  the  thing  in  question.  I  allow;  aud  approve  of  it  altogether;  but 
not  when  it  rather  proceeds  from  forwardnesses  base  ixnd  grouudlesse  suspition, 
and  a  naturall  aversness  and  enmity  to  all  good.  Thus  when  a  man  lends  to 
another  FoliticaUy  as  a  meer  man,  he  requires  bills,  bonds,  morgages,  or  the 
hke.  But  if  he  gives  he  doth  not  so,  neither  if  he  lend  to  the  poor,  or  to  per- 
sons so  just,  that  he  esteems  their  word  sufficient  I  suppose  there  are  very 
many  in  London,  that  do  fre4Uently  take  up  great  sums  without  giving  any 
formal  security;  nay  that  would  take  it  for  a  great  ailront  to  have  such  a  thing 
required  of  them ;  and  yet  surely  it  is  no  absolute  miracle  to  see  such  a  one 
break :  why  then  are  men  so  easie  in  tliat,  and  so  difficult  in  this  ?  or  is  it  tor 
the  Mutual  advance  of  Trade  ?  Why,  that  very  argument  serves  here  too ;  un- 
lene  they  be  resolved  to  advance  no  trade  but  their  own.  And  even  that  also 
comes  in  here ;  for  what  trade  can  more  advance  the  Engagers  Privatt,  then 
that  which  is  faithfully  driven  on  for  the  properity  of  him  and  his  posterity  ?  or 
what  can  more  magnify  a  great  and  populous  city,  then  to  stand  in  the  midst 
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of  a  fertile  soile,  that  afifordB  lior  plenty  and  abundance  of  all  good  thiDga, 
which  is  already  the  happinesse  of  London?  and  this  happinesso  shall  by 
tliis  meanes,  by  God^s  blessing  given  unto  and  upon  this  means,  be  continually 
encreased. 

Again,  it  is  rationall  when  men  lend  money  for  little  or  no  advantage  to 
themselves,  but  onely  to  do  their  friend  a  courtesie.  it  is  but  reasonable,  tliat 
they  should  by  all  good  meanes  secure  the  repayment  of  their  prinoipulL  But 
when  men  put  forth  their  moneys  in  hope  of  great  advantage,  they  must,  and 
do  usually  forbear  to  stand  upon  such  precise  security ;  rightly  considering, 
that  God's  providence  is  (as  the  best  inheritance,  so  also)  the  best  security  that 
can  be  named,  and  wUl  not  faile  to  returue  with  a  blessing  any  thing  tliat  sliall 
be  thereto  intrusted  faithfully.  Thus,  what  other  security  (more  then  rational 
probabilities)  hath  the  souldier;  that  ventures  his  life,  limbs,  Uberty  und  all,  and 
this  without  any  other  security  than  a  good  conscience  (or  a  good  confidence  at 
least)  in  life  or  death ;  resting  in  that  successo  the  Lord  of  Hoasts  shall  pleaso 
to  appoint. 

Thus  the  merchant  puts  (if  not  always  himselfe :  yet)  his  estate  into  a  weak 
wooden  vessel:  and  commits  it  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  having 
set  up  his  rest  in  the  goodnesse  of  that  God  that  parted  the  Red-Sea  by  his 
power.  Thus,  the  mineralist  layes  out  much  money  in  sincking  his  pits  and 
quarries,  onely  in  hope  to  finde  that  richer  veine  he  conceives  to  be  there. 
Thus  the  patient  commits  his  life,  health  and  case,  (under  God)  into  the  physi- 
tians  hands,  as  relying  on  his  care  and  skill.  1  say,  that  all  these,  and  many 
more,  even  all  men  in  almost  all  humane  actions,  runne  some  kind  of  hasuird; 
and  more  or  lesse  do  and  must  depend  upon  God's  mercy  and  Man's  integrity, 
without  any  other  outward  formal  security.  Thus  also  do  I  propound  (and  that 
upon  probabilities  aa  certain  and  rational  (if  not  more  as  any  of  these)  that  we 
may  agree,  engage,  and  sowe  in  hope ;  that  that  God  that  never  sufi'ers  hope 
(rightly  placed)  to  be  frustrate ;  may  make  us  return  and  bear  our  sheafes  with 
us,  may  make  our  valleys  stand  so  thick  with  corne,  that  they  shall  laugh  and 
sing.  Which  that  it  may  be  thus,  shall  alwayes  bo  the  faithfull  desire  and  ear- 
nest prayer  of^  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged,  faithfull,  and  humbly 

thank  full  friend  and  Seryant. 

Sir, — By  what  is  above  said,  and  by  many  other  very  evident  reasons,  it  is 
or  may  be  proved,  that  in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  is  not  much  rational  to 
demand  any  other  security  than  the  Propounders  own  obligation  for  perform- 
ance of  covenants.  Yet  that  all  men  may  know,  that  my  intentions  are  iair 
and  just,  and  my  aimes  not  simply  at  my  own  private  proUt;  but  that  I,  also 
nmch  more  desire  the  prosperity  of  my  nation,  and  of  all  persons  that  shall 
joyne  with  me,  I  offer  and  am  content,  that  if  the  subscribers  and  consequently 
engagers  shall  think  fit  to  meet,  and  amongst  themselves  chuse  three  such  as  I 
shall  also  like  ol|  I  will  endeavor  to  give  them  (in  the  behalf,  and  as  the  Trus- 
tees of  and  for  all  the  rest,)  some  more  plain  and  satisfactory  security,  which  ia 
impossible  to  be  done,  to  every  particular  person,  that  shall  perhaps  underwrite 
and  engage  onely  25.  pound,  or  some  such  sum. 
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EXTRACTS   FROM   **  THE   AOVICK    OF   W.    P.    TO   MR.    SAMUEL    HARTUB,'*    FOR   THE 
ADVANCEMENT   OF   SOME    PARTICULAR   PARTS   OF   LEARNING. 

LONDON,   PRINTED,   ▲.  D.   1647. 


In  the  "  Epistle  dedicatory  to  his  honored  friend  Master  Samuel 

Hartlib,"  VV.  P.  (afterwards  Sir  William  Petty,)  the  founder  of  the 

Lansdowne  family,  says : — 

"I  have  had  many  tiying  thoughts,  concerning  the  advancement  of  reall 
learning  in  generall,  but  particularly  of  the  education  of  youth,  Mathematicks, 
Kechanicks,  Physicks,  and  concerning  the  History  of  Art  and  Nature,  with  some 
more  serious  cues  concerning  your  owne  most  excellent  advices  for  an  OflBce  of 
Public  Addresse.*  And  indeed  they  were  but  flying  thoughts,  for  seeing  what 
vast  summes  we^  requisite  to  carry  on  those  designes,  and  how  unwilling  or 
unable  men  generally  were  to  contribute  towards  them,  I  thought  it  but  labour 
loet  to  fix  my  miud  much  upon  them." 

The  "  Advice,''  begins  as  follows  : — 

'*  To  give  an  exact  definition  or  nice  division  of  Learning,  or  of  the  advance- 
ment thereoC  we  shall  not  undertake  (it  being  already  so  accurately  done  by  the 
great  Lord  Verulam.)  Intending  only  to  shew  where  our  owne  shoe  pincheth 
us.  or  to  point  at  some  pieces  of  knowledge,  the  improvement  whereof,  (as  we 
at  least  conceive)  would  make  much  to  the  generall  good  and  comfort  of  all 
maukind,  and  withall  to  deliver  our  owne  opinion  by  what  meanes  they  may  be 
mised  some  one  degree  neererto  perfection. 

But  before  we  can  meddle  with  this  great  work,  we  must  first  think  of  get^ 
ting  labourers,  by  appointing  some  generall  rendevouz  where  all  men  eitLer  able 
or  willing  to  take  up  armes  against  the  many  difiiculties  thereof,  may  finde 
entertainment. 

That  is  to  say,  we  must  recommend  the  Institution  of  an  Office  of  common 
Addresse,  according  to  the  projection  of  Master  Hart  lib,  (that  painfull  and  great 
instrument  of  this  designe)  whereby  the  wants  and  desires  of  all  may  bee  made 
knowne  unto  all,  where  men  may  know  what  is  already  done  in  the  businesse 
of  Learning,  what  is  at  present  in  doing  and  what  is  intended  to  be  done:  to 
the  end.  that  by  such  a  generall  communication  of  designes  and  mutuall  assist- 
ance ;  the  wits  and  endeavours  of  the  world  may  no  longer  be  as  so  many  scat- 
tered coales  or  fire-brands,  which  for  want  of  union,  are  soone  quenched, 
whereas  being  but  layed  together  they  would  have  yielded  a  comfortable  light 
and  heat  For  methinkes  the  present  condition  of  men  is  like  a  field,  where  a 
battle  hath  beene  lately  fought,  where  we  may  see  many  leggs,  and  armes,  and 
eyes  lying  here  and  there,  which  for  want  of  a  union  and  a  soulo  to  quick«'n 

*  In  [643,  Hartlib  prfsented  a  Memorial  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  for  tlie  egtabliah- 
oeot  of  ao  Office  of  Public  or  Common  A(i(lre<«— A  sort  of  Universal  Exchange  of  Demand 
•M  Sapplj}  which  Memorial  was  aAerwards  embodied  in  a  pamphlet  of  34  quarto  pages. 
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and  enliven  tbein,  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  feed  Ravens ;  and  infect  the  aire 
So  we  see  many  wittes  and  ingenuities  lying  scattered  up  and  downe  the  world, 
whereof  some  are  now  labouring  to  do  what  is  already  done,  and  pusling  them- 
selves to  reinvent  what  is  already  invented.  Others  we  see  quite  stuck  fast  in 
difficulties,  for  want  of  a  few  directions,  which  some  othre  man  (might  he  bo 
met  withall)  both  could  and  would  most  easily  give  him ;  againe  one  man 
wants  a  small  summe  of  mony,  to  carry  on  some  designe,  that  requires  it,  and 
there  is  perhaps  another,  who  hath  twice  as  much  ready  to  bestow  on  the  same 
designe,  but  these  two  having  no  meancs  ever  to  heare  the  one  of  the  other,  the 
good  work  intended  and  desired,  by  both  parties  doth  utterly  perish  and  come 
to  nothing :  but  this  we  passe  over  sleightly,  though  very  fundamencale  to  our 
businesse,  because  the  master-builder  thereof  himself  hath  done  ii  so  solidly. 
Having  by  this  meanes  procured  workmen  and  what  else  is  necessary  to  the 
worke,  that  which  we  would  have  them  to  labour  in,  is,  how  to  fmde  out  such 
arts  as  are  yet  undiscovered,  how  to  leame  what  is  already  known,  by  more 
compendious  and  facile  wayes,  and  to  apply  it  to  more,  and  those  more  noble 
uses,  how  to  work  in  men  an  higher  esteeme  of  learning  so  as  to  give  occasion, 
encouragement,  and  opportunity  to  more  men  to  apply  themselves  to  its  advance- 
ment   The  next  thing  then  to  be  done,  will  be : — 

1.  To  see  what  is  well  and  sufficiently  done  already,  explo^g  whatsoever  is 
nice,  contentious,  and  meerly  phantasticaLL  All  which  must  in  some  measure  be 
suppressed  and  brought  into  disgrace  and  contempt  with  all  men. 

2.  This  survey  may  be  made  by  perusing  all  books,  and  taking  notice  of  all 
mechanicall  inventions. 

3.  In  this  perusall,  all  the  Real  or  Experimental!  Learning  may  be  sifted  and 
collected  out  of  the  said  books. 

4.  There  must  be  appointed  able  readers  of  all  such  books,  with  certaine  and 
well  limited  directions  what  to  collect  out  of  them. 

6.  Every  book  must  be  so  read  by  two  severall  persons  apart,  to  prevent  mis- 
takes and  failings  from  the  said  directions. 

6.  The  directions  for  reading  must  be  such,  as  the  readers  observing  them, 
may  exactly  agree  in  their  collections. 

7.  Out  of  all  these  bookes,  one  booke  or  great  work  may  be  made,  though 
consisting  of  many  volumes. 

8.  The  most  artificial!  indices,  tables  or  other  helps,  for  the  ready  finding  re- 
membering, and  well  understanding  all  things  contuned  in  these  bookes  must 
be  contrived  and  put  in  practice. 

Having  thus  taken  the  height  or  pitch  whereunto  al  arts  and  sciences  whatso- 
ever, are  already  come ;  and  observed  where  they  now  stick,  the  ablest  men  in 
every  respective  &culty  must  be  set  apart,  to  drive  them  on  further  with  suffi- 
cient maintenance  and  encouragement  for  the  same. 

Whereunto  it  is  requisite  that  two  or  three,  one  under  another,  be  employed 
about  each  faculty,  to  the  end  that  some  of  them  dying,  or  any  otherwise  failing, 
there  may  never  want  men  acquainted  with  the  whole  designe,  and  able  to  carry 
it  on,  with  the  help  of  others  to  be  admitted  under  them ;  and  that  at  least 
yearly  accompts  be  taken  of  those  mens  endeavors,  and  rewards  be  proportioned 
to  them  accordingly.  And  now  we  shall  think  of  whetting  our  tooles.  and  pro- 
paring  sharp  instruments  for  this  hard  work,  by  delivering  our  thoughts  con- 
oerning  education,  which  are, 

1.  That  there  be  instituted  Ergasiula  LiU^aria^  litorary-work-house,  where 
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chfldron  may  be  taught  as  well  to  doe  something  towards  their  living,  as  to  read 
and  write. 

2.  That  the  business  of  education  be  not  (as  now)  committed  to  the  worst  and 
unworthiest  of  men,  but  that  it  be  seriously  studied  and  practised  by  the  best 
and  abler  persons.  That  all  children  of  above  seven  yeares  old  may  be  presented 
to  this  kind  of  education,  none  being  to  be  excluded  by  reason  of  the  poverty 
and  unability  of  their  parents,  for  hereby  it  hath  come  to  passe,  tliat  many  are 
now  holding  the  plough,  which  might  have  beeue  made  fit  to  steere  the  state, 
therefore  let  such  poor  children  be  imployed  on  works  whereby  they  may  eame 
their  Uving,  equall  to  their  strength  and  understanding,  and  such  as  they  may 
performe  as  well  as  elder  and  abler  persons,  viz.,  attending  engines,  &,c  And 
if  they  can  not  get  their  whole  living,  and  their  parents  can  contribute 
nothing  at  all  to  make  it  up,  let  them  stay  somewhat  the  longer  in  the 
n^ork-house. 

That  since  few  children  have  need  of  reading  before  they  know,  or  can  be 
acquainted  with  the  things  they  read  ot,  or  of  writing,  before  their  thoughts  are 
worth  the  recording,  or  they  are  able  to  put  them  into  any  forme  (which  we  call 
inditing)  much  lease  of  learning  Languages,  when  there  bee  books  enough  for 
their  present  use  in  their  owne  mother  tongue ;  our  opinion  is,  thut  those  things 
"being  withall  somewhat  above  their  capacity,  (as  being  to  be  attained  by  judge- 
ment, which  is  weakest  in  children)  be  deferred  awhile,  and  others  more  needful 
for  them,  such  as  are  in  the  order  of  nature  before  those  afore  mentioned,  and 
are  attainable  by  the  help  of  memory,  wich  is  either  most  strung  or  uDpreoocu- 
pied  in  children,  be  studied  before  them.     We  wish  therefore  that  the  educands 
be  taught  to  observe  and  remember  all  sensible  objects  and  actions,  whether  they 
be  naturall  or  artificiall,  which  the  educators  must  upon  all  occasions  expound 
onto  them.    Tliat  they  use  such  exercises,  whetlier  in  work,  or  for  recreation, 
as  tend  to  the  health,  agility  and  strength  of  their  bodies. 

That  they  be  taught  to  read  by  much  more  compendious  meanes  then  are  in 
common  use,  which  is  a  thing  certainly  very  easie  and  feasible.  That  they  be 
not  onely  taught  to  write  according  to  our  common  way,  but  also  to  write  switlly 
and  in  reall  characters,  as  likewise  the  dextrous  use  of  the  instruments  for 
writing  many  copies  of  the  same  thing  at  once. 

That  the  artificiall  memory  he  thought  upon,  and  if  the  precepts  thereof  be 
not  too  larre  above  childrens  capacities.  We  conceive  it  not  improper  for  them 
to  learn  that  also.  That  in  no  case  the  art  of  drawing  and  designing  be  omitted, 
to  what  course  of  life  soever  those  children  are  to  be  applied.  Since  the  use 
thereof  for  expressing  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  seemes  (at  least  to  us)  to  be 
little  inferiour  to  that  of  writing,  and  in  many  cases  performeth  what  by  words 
is  impossible. 

That  the  Elements  of  Arithmetick  and  Geometry  be  by  all  studied,  being  not 
onely  of  great  and  frequent  use  in  all  humane  affaires,  but  also  sure  guides  and 
helps  to  reason,  and  especiall  remedies  for  a  volatile  and  unstcdy  mind.  That 
effectuall  courses  be  taken  to  try  the  abilities  of  the  bodies  and  minds  of  chil- 
dren, the  strength  of  their  memory,  inchnations  of  their  affections  either  to  vice 
or  vertue,  and  to  which  of  them  in  particular,  and  withall  to  alter  what  is  bad 
in  them,  and  increase  and  improve  what  is  good,  applying  all,  whether  good  or 
bad,  to  the  least  inoonveniencie  and  most  advant-age. 

That  such  as  shall  have  need  to  leame  forraine  languages,  (the  use  whereof 
would  be  much  lessened  were  the  reall  and  common  characters  brought  mto 
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practice)  may  be  taught  them  by  incomparably  more  easie  ways  then  ai«  now 
usualL 

That  no  ignoble,  unnecessary,  or  condemned  part  of  learning  be  taught  in 
those  houses  of  education.  So  that  if  any  man  shall  vainely  fall  upon  them  he 
himselfe  onely  may  be  blamed. 

That  such  as  liave  any  naturall  ability  and  fitnesse  to  musick  be  encouraged 
and  instructed  therein. 

That  all  children,  though  of  the  highest  ranke,  be  taught  some  gentile  mann- 
fiicture  in  their  minority.    Such  as  are, 

Turning  of  curious  figures. 

Making  Mathomaticall  instruments.  Diolls  and  how  to  tise  them  in  astronom* 
icall  observations. 

Making  Watches  and  other  Trochilick  motions. 

Limning  and  painting  on  Glass,  or  in  OJe  colors. 

Graving,  Etching,  Carving,  Embossing,  and  Molding  in  sundry  matters. 

The  Lapidaries  art  of  knowing,  cutting  and  setting  Jewells. 

Grinding  of  Glasses  Dioptricall,  and  Catoptricall. 

Botanicks,  and  Gardening. 

Making  Musical  Instruments. 

Navarchy  and  making  ModcUs  for  buildings  and  rigging  of  ships. 

Architecture  and  making  Modclls  for  houses. 

The  Confectioners,  Perfumers,  or  Dier's  arts. 

Chymistry,  refining  Metalls  and  counterfeiting  Jewells. 

Anatomy,  making  skeletons,  and  excamating  bowells. 

Making  Mariners  Compasses,  Globes,  and  other  magnetick  deyioe& 

And  all  for  these  reasons: — 

1.  They  shall  1)0  lesse  subject  to  cousened  by  the  artificers. 

2.  They  will  become  more  industrious  in  generalL 

3.  They  will  certainly  bring  to  passe  most  excellent  works,  being  as  gentle- 
men, ambitious  to  excell  ordinarie  workmen. 

4.  They  being  able  to  make  experiments  themselves,  may  doe  it  with  lesse 
charge,  and  more  care  than  others  will  doe  it  for  them. 

5.  The  litsji.  Artiuin,  will  bo  much  advanced,  when  such  as  are  rich  and  able, 
are  also  willing  to  make  Luciferous  experiments. 

6.  It  may  engage  them  to  be  Mecaenates  and  Patrons  of  Arts. 

7.  It  will  keepo  them  from  worse  occasions  of  spending  their  time  and 
estates. 

8.  As  it  will  be  a  great  ornament  in  prosperity,  so  it  will  be  a  great  refuge 
and  stay  in  adversity,  and  common  calamity. 

As  for  what  reniaines  of  Education,  we  can  not  but  hope  that  those,  whom 
we  have  desired  should  make  it  their  trade,  will  supply  it,  and  render  the  idea 
th'^reof  much  more  perfect. 

We  have  already  recojnmended  the  studie  of  Arithmetick  and  Geometry  to 
all  men  in  penerall,  but  Ihey  being  the  best  grounded  parts  of  speculative 
knowledge,  and  of  so  vast  use  in  all  practicall  arts.  We  can  not  but  commend 
deeper  enquiries  into  them.  And  although  the  way  of  advancing  them  in 
particular,  may  be  drawne  ftrom  what  we  have  already  delivered,  concerning  the 
advancement  of  learning  in  generall,  yet  for  the  more  explicite  understanding 
our  meaning  herein,  we  referre  to  Master  Pells  most  excellent  idea  thereof 
written  to  Master  Hartlib. 
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In  the  next  place  for  the  advancement  of  all  Mechanicall  Art8  and  Kanofao- 
tures.  We  wish  that  there  were  erected  a  Gymnasinm,  Mechanicum,  or  a 
Ck)Uedgre  of  Tradee-men  (or  for  more  expedition  until]  such  a  place  could  be 
built,  that  the  most  oonrenient  houses  for  such  a  purpose  may  be  either  bought 
or  hired)  wherein  we  would  that  one  at  least  of  every  trade  (but  the  prime 
most  ingenious  work-men,  the  most  desirous  to  improve  his  art.)  niiglit  be 
allowed  therein,  a  handsom  dwelling  rent  free.  "Which  with  the  credit  of  being 
admittcti  into  this  Society,  and  the  quick  sale  which  certainly  they  would  have 
of  their  commodities,  when  all  men  would  repaire  thither,  as  to  a  market  of  rare 
and  exquisite  pieces  of  work-mauf«bip,  would  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  attract 
the  verj-  ablest  mechanicks,  and  such  as  we  have  describi'd,  to  desire  a  fellow- 
ship in  this  College. 

From  this  Institution  we  may  clearly  hope  when  the  excellent  in  all  arts  are 

not  onely  neighbours,  but  intimate  friends  and  brethren,  united  in  a  conmion 

<iesire  and  zeal  to  promote  them,  that  all  trades  will  niiraculouiiily  ))ro.s)>er,  and 

new  inventions  would  be  more  frequent,  then  new  fashions  of  clothes  and 

househoM-fituffo.     Here  would  be  the  best  and  most  efllrtuall  opportunities  and 

meaner,  for  writing  a  History  of  Trades  in  perfection  and  exaetnesse.  and  what 

experiments  and  stuffe  would  all  those  shops  and  operations  uflbrd  to  active  and 

philosophicall  heads.     Out  of  which,  to  extract  that  interpretation  of  nature, 

where<>f  there  is  so  little,  and  that  so  bad  as  yet  extant  in  the  world?     "Within 

tlie  walls  of  this  Gymnasium  or  College  should  l>e  a  Xosoiinniutn  AradtDiicum 

according  to  the  most  exact  and  perfect  idea  thereof  a  cH)nij)leato   Theatrum 

Botauicum.  stalls  and  cages  for  all  strange  beastes  and  birds,  with  ponds  and 

couservatories  for  all  exotick  fislies,  here  all  animalls  capable  thereof  should  be 

made  tit  for  some  kind  of  labor  and  imploymeni,  that  they  may  as  well  be  of 

use  hving  as  dead ;  hero  should  be  a  Repositorie  of  all  kind  of  rarities. 

Naturall  and  artiiiciall  pieces  of  antiquity.  Modolls  of  all  great  and  noble  en- 
glines,  with  designes  and  platformes  of  gardens  and  buildings.  The  most  artiii- 
ciall fountaines  and  water- works.  A  library  of  sekH.'t  books,  an  astrononiicall 
observatory  for  celestiall  bodies  and  meteors,  large  piei.vs  of  ground  for  severall 
experiments  of  agriculture.  Galleries  of  the  rarest  paintin^^s  and  statues,  with 
the  fairest  globes  and  geog^pbical  maps,  of  the  best  descriptions,  and  so  farre 
as  Is  i>ossible,  we  would  have  this  place  to  be  the  epitome  or  abslraet  of  tho 
whole  world.  So  that  a  man  conversant  within  those  walls,  would  ec^rtainly 
prove  a  greater  schollar  then  the  walking  librarii'S  so  called;  although  ho  could 
neither  write  nor  read.  But  if  a  child,  before  ho  learned  to  read  or  write,  were 
made  acquainted  with  all  things,  and  actions  (as  ho  might  be  in  this  colledge,) 
how  easily  would  he  understand  all  good  books  afterwards,  and  smell  out  the 
fopperies  of  bad  ones.  As  for  the  situation,  modell,  jK)licy.  <>ccon<»niy,  with  the 
number  of  officers  and  retainers  to  this  Colledge,  and  tho  ])riviliMlj,'es  thereof,  it 
is  as  yet  time  enough  to  delineate.  Only  we  wish  that  a  society  of  men  might 
be  instituted,  as  carefull  to  advance  arts  as  the  Jesuites  are  to  j)ropagate  their 
religion  for  the  government  and  manageing  of  it. 

But  what  relish  will  there  be  in  all  those  dainties  whereof  we  have  spoken,  if 
we  want  a  palato  to  tast  them,  which  certainly  is  health  the  most  desirable  of 
all  earthly  blessings.  And  how  o^n  we  in  any  reason  expect  health,  when 
tliere  are  so  many  great  difficulties  in  the  curing  of  diseases,  and  no  proportion- 
able course  taken  to  remove  them  ?  "We  shall  thcTeforo  pursue  tl)e  meanes  of 
acquiring  tho  poblicke  good  and  comfort  of  mankind  a  little  further,  and  vent 
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out  conceits  concerning  a  Nosooomium  Academicum  or  an  bospitall  to  cure  the 
infirmities  both  of  physicians  and  patient 

We  intended  to  have  given  the  most  perfect  idea  of  this  Nosooomium  Acade- 
micum, and  consequently  to  have  treated  of  the  situation  and  fiibrick  of  the 
bouse,  garden,  library,  chymicall  laboratorie,  anatomicall  theater,  apotheca,  with 
all  the  instruments  and  furniture  belonging  to  each  of  them ;  as  also  of  the  whole 
policy  and  occonomy  thereof" 

The  writer  prepares  lo  realize  his  Nosocomium  out  of  the  Old 
Hospitals  *' under  the  reforming  hand  of  authority,'*  after  giving  some 
hints  as  to  the  organization  of  his  College  of  Health,  he  proceeds : — 

"  Having  now  after  a  fashion  gone  through  the  description  of  such  Societies 
and  Institutions,  as  wo  have  thought  most  fit  for  the  advancement  of  reall 
learning,  and  among  the  rest,  of  the  Ergasiulum  Liierarium  for  the  education  of 
children,  we  now  come  to  speak  of  such  bookes,  as  being  well  studied  and  ex- 
pounded in  those  schooles,  would  lay  a  very  firme  foundation  of  learning  in  the 
schollers. 

We  recommend  therefore  in  the  first  place  (besides  those  bookes  of  collection, 
by  us  formerly  mentioned,  and  Master  Pells  three  Mathematicjd  Treatises,)  the 
compiling  of  a  work  whose  title  might  justly  be  '  Vellus  Aureum  sive  Faculta- 
tum  Lucriferarum  Discriptio  Magna,'  wherein  all  the  practised  wayes  of  getting 
a  subsistance  and  whereby  men  raise  their  fortunes,  may  be  at  large  declared. 
And  among  these,  we  wish  that  the  History  of  Arts  or  Manufactures  might  first 
be  undertaken  as  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  of  all  the  rest,  wherein  should 
be  discribed  the  whole  processe  of  manual  operations  and  applications  of  one 
naturall  thing  (which  we  call  the  elements  of  artificials)  to  another,  with  the 
necessiirie  instruments  and  machines,  whereby  every  peice  of  work  is  elaborated, 
and  made  to  be  what  it  is.  unto  which  work  bare  words  being  not  sufiBcient,  all 
instruments  and  tooles  must  be  pictured,  and  colours  added  when  the  discrip- 
tions  can  not  be  made  intelligible  without  them.  This  history  must  not  be  made 
out  of  a  farrago  of  imperfect  relations  made  to  the  compiler,  either  by  too  nide 
or  cousening  workmen,  but  all  things  thereunto  appertaining  must  be  by  him- 
selfe  observed  and  attested  by  the  most  judicious  and  candid  of  each  respective 
profession,  as  well  to  make  the  work  the  more  authenticke,  (it  being  to  be  the 
basis  of  many  future  inferences  and  philosophations)  as  the  more  cleerly  and  dis- 
tinctly to  enfomie  the  compiler  himself,  by  whose  judgement  as  the  Alembick 
and  industry  as  the  fire,  it  is  hoped  that  the  quintes-sence  and  magesteries  of  all 
present  inventions  may  bo  extracted,  and  new  ones  produced  in  abundance. 
Although  it  be  intended  to  teach  the  making  of  all  artificials,  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  tl^t  when  there  hath  beene  taught  how  to  make  a  stoole,  or  a  naile 
of  one  fashion,  that  the  art  of  making  a  chaire  or  a  naile  of  another  fiishiou, 
should  be  long  insisted  on.  But  the  compiler  should  strive  to  reduce  the  making 
of  all  artificials  in  each  trade  to  a  certain  number  and  classes  of  operations  tools 
and  materials,  neither  need  he  to  set  the  figures,  or  mention  the  name  of  all 
artificials  that  ever  were  made,  but  onely  of  such  as  are  most  knowne  and  of 
common  use  amongst  men:  he  needeth  not  to  describe  every  punctilio  in 
making  all  the  aforementioned  particulars,  and  yet  leave  no  more  defects,  then 
may  be  supphed  by  every  common  understanding.  For  wo  question  whether 
(if  he  should  engage  himselfe  in  such  an  endlesse  labour)  a  man  by  the  bare 
light  and  instruction  of  a  book  oould  attaine  to  a  dextrous  practice  of  a  trade^ 
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wbereanto  hath  been  required  seren  jeares  Autopeia.  But  ore  confident  that 
tbe  help  of  thia  book  will  lessen  the  former  taedium  by  more  than  half.  He 
ahoold  not  so  abridge  the  work  as  not  to  distinguish  between  instrumeutA  of 
the  same  name,  as  between  a  loom  to  weave  kerseys,  and  another,  wherein  to 
weave  silk  ribbands  or  stockings.  He  should  all  along  give  the  mechanicall 
reason  of  every  instrument  materiall  and  operation,  when  the  samd  is  sensible 
and  cleere.  He  should  all  along  note  his  own  defects  in  setting  down  these  his- 
tories, in  case  he  had  not  at  tlie  time  of  the  writing  thereof  sufficient  informa- 
tion, and  withall  t)ie  deficiencies  of  the  trades  themselves. 

Now  whereas  there  be  divers  wayes  and  methods  of  workiug  most  manufac- 
tores,  he  should  in  each  thing  stick  close  to  the  way  of  some  one  Mr. ;  but  note 
all  the  diversities  he  knoweth,  and  give  his  opinion  of  the  use  and  goodues  of 
each. 

Moreover  the  occouomy,  Sive  Ars.  augendas  rei  familiaris,  in  all  professions 
ought  to  be  inquired  into,  viz.,  what  seasons  of  the  yeare  are  most  proper  to 
each  worke,  which  the  best  places  and  times  to  buy  muterials,  and  to  put  off 
the  commodities  when  finished,  how  most  thrifUly  to  hire,  eutertaine,  and  over- 
lee  servants  and  workmen,  how  to  dispose  of  every  excrement  and  refuse  of 
material,  or  of  broken,  wome,  or  otherwise  unserviceable  tooles  and  utensils, 
with  ail  cauteles,  impostures  and  other  sleights  good  or  bad,  whereby  men  use 
to  over-reach  one  another. 

There  ought  to  be  added  to  this  work  many  and  various  indices  besides  the 
alphabetical  ones,  as  namely  one  of  all  tbe  artificials  mentioned  in  the  whole 
worke.  Another  of  all  the  naturall  materials  or  elements  of  artiticials,  by  what 
artificers  used,  from  whence  they  come,  where  to  be  had,  and  what  are  the 
ordinary  and  middle  prices  of  them. 

Another  of  all  the  qualities  or  schemes  of  matter,  as  of  all  Hquifiablo  things 
vises  fiiable,  heavy,  transparent,  abstersive,  or  otherwise  qualified  according  to 
all  the  classes  of  1,  2,  and  3,  qualities,  to  tbe  end  that  materials  for  all  inten- 
tions and  experiments  may  be  at  hand  and  in  sight 

Another  of  ail  operations  mentioned  in  the  whole  work,  as  sawing,  hewing, 
filing,  bearing,  melting,  dissolving,  turning,  beating,  grinding,  boyling,  calcin- 
ing, knitting,  spinning,  sowing,  twisting,  A/C  To  the  end  that  they  all  may  also 
be  at  hand  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Another  of  all  tooles  and  machines,  as  files,  sawes,  chisscls,  sheeres,  sives, 
loomes,  shuttles,  wheels,  wedges,  knives,  skrewes,  <fcc.,  for  the  same  purpose  also. 

The  compiler  ought  to  publish  all  his  conjectures,  how  old  inventions  may  be 
perfected,  and  new  ones  produceds,  giving  directions  how  to  try  the  truth  of 
theoL  So  that  by  all  those  unto  whose  hands  these  books  shall  come  perchance, 
all  the  said  suppositions  may  be  tryed,  and  the  successe  reported  to  the  compiler 
himselfe. 

The  compilers  first  scope  in  inventions  shall  bee,  how  to  apply  all  materials 
that  grow  in  abundance  in  this  kingdome,  and  whereof  but  in  considerable  use 
and  profits  are  as  yet  made  to  more  advantage  to  the  common  wealth.  And 
also  how  all  impotents  whether  onely  blind,  or  onely  lame,  and  all  children  of 
above  seven  yeares  old  might  eame  their  bread,  and  not  be  so  long  burdensome 
to  their  parents  and  others.  There  should  be  made  a  preface  to  the  worke  to 
teadi  men  how  to  make  the  most  of  experiments  and  to  record  the  successes  of 
tfaem  whatsoever,  whether  according  to  hopes  or  no,  all  being  equally  luciferous, 
ihlioiigh  not  equally  Incrifiaroua.    There  ought  to  be  much  artifice  used,  that  all 
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the  aforementioned  indices  may  handsomely  referre  one  to  another,  that  aD 
things  contained  in  the  whole  book  may  be  most  easily  found,  and  most  readily 
attend  the  seekers  of  new  inventions.  The  way  to  accomplish  this  worke  must 
be  to  enquire  what  to  this  purpose  is  already  done,  or  in  hand,  in  all  places  and 
also  by  whom,  so  that  communication  of  councels  and  proceedings,  may  (if 
possible)  berhad  with  those  undertakers.  All  bookes  of  this  subject  already 
extant  in  print,  must  be  collected  and  bought,  not  to  transcribe  them,  but  to 
examine  them  per  autopsiam,  and  re-experiment  the  experiments  contained  in 
them,  and  withall  to  give  hints  of  new  enquiries. 

The  compiler  must  be  content  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  this  employment, 
one  who  (as  we  said  before)  hath  the  fire  of  industry  and  the  alembick  of  a 
curious  and  rationall  head,  to  extract  the  quintescence  of  whatsoever  he  seeth. 
He  should  bee  as  young  as  sufficient  abilities  will  admit,  to  tlie  cud  that  he  may 
with  the  concurrence  of  God's  ordinary  providence,  either  finish,  or  very  farre 
advance  the  work,  while  he  liveth,  and  also  that  living  long  in  that  emi)loyment, 
he  may  heap  up  the  larger  stock  of  experiments,  which  how  much  the  greater 
it  is  in  one  man,  affordeth  so  much  the  more  the  hopes  of  new  inventions. 

The  nature,  manner,  and  meanes  of  writing  the  History  of  Trades  being  so 
fiure  expounded,  before  we  proceed  furthur  therein,  for  the  better  encouragement 
of  undertakers.  "We  shall  now  represent  such  profits  and  commodities  thereof 
to  the  commonwealth,  as  we  at  present  more  nearly  reflect  upon.  For  to 
enumerate  or  evaluate  them  all,  will  be  much  above  our  capacity. 

1.  All  men  whatsoever  may  hereby  so  look  into  all  professions,  as  not  to  be 
too  grossely  cozened  and  abused  in  tiiem. 

2.  The^mysteries  of  trades  being  so  laid  open,  as  that  the  professors  of  them 
can  not  make  so  unlawful  and  exorbitant  advantages  as  heretofore,  such  as  are 
cunning  and  ambitious  will  never  rest  untill  they  have  found  new  ones  in  their 
stead ;  so  that  the  Respublica  Artium,  will  be  so  much  the  more  advanced. 

3.  Schollers  and  such  as  love  to  ratiocinate  will  have  more  and  better  matter 
to  exercise  their  wits  upon,  whereas  now  they  pusle  and  tire  themselves,  about 
meer  words  and  chymericall  notions. 

4.  They  will  reason  with  more  alacrity,  when  they  shall  not  onely  yet  honour 
by  shewing  tlieir  abilities,  but  profit  hkewise  by  the  invention  of  Fructiferous 
Arts. 

5.  Sophistry  shall  not  be  in  such  esteem  as  heretofore,  when  even  sence  shall 
be  able  to  unmask  its  vanity,  and  distinguish  it  from  truth. 

6.  Men  seeing  what  arts  are  already  invented,  shall  not  need  to  pusle  them- 
selves to  reinvent  the  same  again. 

7.  All  roen  in  generall  tliat  have  wherewithall  will  be  venturing  at  our  'Yellus 
Aureum,'  by  making  of  experiments :  and  whether  thereby  they  thrive  or  no 
(the  directions  in  the  preface  being  followed)  they  shall  nevertheless  more  and 
more  discover  nature. 

8.  Nay,  all  nations  sensible  of  this  'Auri  Sacra  fames,'  will  engage  in  this 
hopefull  businesse ;  and  then  certainly  many  hands  will  make  light  work  in  the 
said  businesse  of  discovering  nature. 

9.  All  ingenious  men  and  lovers  of  reall  knowledge,  have  a  long  time 
oegged  this  work,  wherefore  it  can  be  no  small  honor  to  him  that  shall  satiafie 
them. 

10.  A  vast  Increase  of  honorable,  profitable,  and  pleasant  inventions  mogt 
needs  spring  fixxn  thia  work,  when  one  man  (as  the  compiler  thereof)  may  *  ono 
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Intuita,*  see  and  comprehend  all  tlic  labor  and  wit  of  our  allocators,  and  bo  thereby 
able  to  supply  the  defects  of  one  trade  witli  the  perfections  of  another. 

11.  We  see  that  all  countries  where  manufactures  and  trades  tiouri^h,  ai 
Holland,  &c.,  become  potent  and  rich.  For  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  When 
the  revenues  of  the  state  shall  be  encreased  by  new  and  more  custonies,  all 
beggers  feeding  upon  the  labours  of  other  men,  and  even  thieves  and  robbers 
(made  for  want  of  better  employment;  shall  be  sot  on  work,  barren  grounds 
made  fruitful,  wet  dry,  and  dry  wet,  when  even  hogs  and  more  indocile  beasts 
shall  be  taught  to  labour.  When  all  vile  materials  shall  be  turned  to  noble  uses, 
when  one  man  or  horse  shall  do  as  much  as  three,  and  every  thing  improved  to 
strange  advantages. 

12.  There  would  not  tlien  be  so  many  fustian  and  unworthy  preachers  in 
divinity:  so  many  Petti-foggers  in  the  law;  so  many  quack -j*al vers  in  pliywck; 
80  many  graramaticastcrs  in  country  scbooles,  and  so  many  lazy  HtTving-men  in 
gentlemen's  houses,  when  every  man  might  learn  to  live  otherwise  in  plenty 
and  honour.  For  all  men  desirous  to  take  paines,  might  by  this  lKX)k  survey  all 
the  wayes  of  subsistance,  and  choose  out  of  them  all,  one  that  be8t  suits  with 
his  genius  and  abilities. 

13.  Schollers  now  disesteemod  for  their  poverty,  (what  ever  other  thing  com- 
mands them)  and  unable  even  for  want  of  lively-hood,  to  perfect  anything  even 
in  their  own  way,  would  quickly  help  themselves  by  opening  treasures,  with 
tbe  key  of  lucriferous  inventions. 

14.  Boyes  instead  of  reading  hard  Hebrew  words  in  the  Bible  (where  they 
either  trample  on,  or  play  with  mysteries)  or  parrat-like  repeating  heteroclitoua 
xiounes  and  verbs,  might  read,  and  hear  the  History  of  Faculties  ex])Ounded,  uo 
^hat  before  they  be  bound  apprentices  to  any  trade,  they  may  foreknow  the 
^ood  and  bad  of  it,  what  will  and  strength  tbey  have  to  it,  and  not  spend  seven 
years  in  repenting,  and  in  swimming  against  the  stream  of  their  inclinations. 

All  apprentices  by  this  book  miglit  learn  the  theory  of  their  trades  before 
they  are  bound  to  a  master,  and  consequently  may  be  exempted  from  the 
*  Tfiedium'  of  a  seven  years  bondage,  and  having  spent  but  about  three  years 
'Vrith  a  master,  may  spend  the  other  foure  in  travelling  to  learn  breeding,  and 
"the  perfection  of  their  trades.     As  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  boyes,  to  spend 
"ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  study  of  things,  and  of  this  book  of  faculties,  then  in 
«i  rabble  of  words,  so  it  would  bo  more  easie  and  pleasant  to  iheni  as  more 
suitable  to  the  natural  propensions  we  observe  in  them.     For  wo  see  children 
^0  delight  in  drums,  pipes,  liddels,  guns  made  of  elder  sticks,  and  bellowes'  noses, 
piped  keys,  Ac.,  for  painting  Hags  and  ensignes  with  elder- berries  and  corn  poppy, 
making  ships  with  paper,  and  setting  even  nut-shells  a  swimming,  handling  the 
tooles  of  workemen  as  soone  as  they  tune  their  backs,  and  trjnng  to  work  them- 
selves, fishing,  fowling,  hunting,  setting  sprenges,  and  traps  for  birds,  and  other 
animals,  making  pictures  in  their  writing  bookes,  making  tops,  gigs,  and  whirli- 
gigs, guilting  balls,  practicing  divers  jugling  tricks  upon  the  cards,  &c.,  with  a 
million  more  besides.     And  for  the  females,  they  will  bo  making  pies  with  clay, 
making  their  babies  clothes,  and  dressing  them  therewith,  they  will  spit  leaves 
on  sticks,  as  if  they  were  roasting  meate,  they  will  imitate  all  tlie  talko  and 
actions  which  they  observe  in  their  mother,  and  her  gossips,  and  punctually  act 
the  comedy  or  tragedy  (I  know  not  whether  to  call  it)  of  a  woman's  lying-in. 
ByaU  which  it  is  most  evident,  that  children  do  most  naturally  deligiit  in  things, 
and  are  most  capable  of  learning  them,  having  quick  sences  to  receive  themi, 
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and  unpreoccupied  memories  to  retaine  them.  As  for  other  things  whereunto 
they  are  nowadayes  fit,  they  are  altogether  unfit  for  want  of  judgement,  which 
is  but  weake  in  them,  and  also  for  want  of  will,  which  is  sufficiently  seene  both 
by  what  we  have  said  before,  by  the  difficultie  of  keeping  them  at  schools,  and 

the  punishment  they  will  endure  rather  than  be  altogether  debarred  from  this 

« 

pleasure  which  they  take  in  things. 

This  work  will  be  a  help  to  eloquence,  when  men  by  their  great  acquaintance 
with  things,  might  find  out  similitudes,  metaphors,  allusions,  and  other  graces 
of  discourse  in  abundance. 

To  arithmeticians  and  geometricians,  supplying  them  with  matter  whereupon 
to  exercise  those  most  excellent  sciences,  which  some  having  with  much  paines 
once  learned,  do  for  want  hereof  forget  againe,  or  unprofitably  apply  about  re- 
solving needlesse  questions  and  making  of  new  difficulties.  The  number  of  mix 
matliematical  arts  would  hereby  be  increased. 

For  we  see  that  opticks  are  made  up  of  pure  mathematicks,  the  anatomy  of 
the  eye,  and  some  physicall  principles  concerning  the  nature  of  light  and  yision, 
with  some  experiments  of  convexe  and  concave  glasses.  Astronomy  is  con- 
stituted againe  of  them,  and  some  celestiall  phenomena.  £nquire  againe  of 
them,  and  some  propositions,  *  de  Cochlea  et  Yecte.'  And  so  certainly  as  the 
number  of  axioms  concerning  severall  subjects  doth  increase  by  this  work.  So 
the  number  of  (their  applications  to  pure  mathematicks,  id  est,)  new  mathe- 
maticall  arts,  will  increase  also.  Divines  having  so  large  a  booke  of  God's  works 
added  to  that  of  his  word,  may  the  more  clearly  from  them  both,  deduce  the 
wisedome,  power,  and  goodnesse  of  the  Almighty.  Physicians  observing  the 
use  of  all  drugs  and  operations  in  the  production  of  artificials,  may  with  successe 
transferre  them  to  better  uses  in  their  art  And  lawyers  when  they  plead  con- 
cerning trades  and  manufactures,  would  better  know  what  to  say  on  such 
occasions. 

A  young  beginner  may  know  by  this  book  how  much  stock  is  needfull  to  set 
him  up  in  trade.  Gentlemen  falling  sometimes  accidentally  into  tradesmen  and 
handi-crafls  company,  would  know  how  to  make  use  of  such  occurrences  to 
advantage. 

Lastly, — This  History  with  the  comments  thereupon,  and  the  Indices,  Preface 
and  Supplemements  thereunto  belonging,  would  make  us  able  (if  it  be  at  all 
possible)  to  demonstrate  Axioms  in  Philosophy,  the  value  and  dignity  whereof 
can  not  be  valued  or  computed. 

The  next  book  which  we  recommend  is  the  History  of  Nature  free,  for  indeed 
the  History  of  Trades  is  also  a  History  of  Nature,  but  of  nature  vexed  and  dis- 
turbed. "What  we  meane  by  this  history  may  be  known  by  the  Lord  Verulam's 
most  excellent  specimen  thereof,  and  as  for  the  particulars  that  it  should  treat 
on,  we  referre  to  his  exact  and  judicious  catalogue  of  them,  at  the  end  of  his 
"  Advancement  of  Learning." 


XIV.  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL  OF  CARLSRUHB 

OEAND   DUCBT   OF  BADIN. 


Thi  Polytechnic  School  at  Carlsnihe,  the  capital  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  was  established  in  1825,  under  the  governmental 
charge  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Its  comprehensive  educational 
scope  will  appear  in  the  following  statement  of  its  present  organiza- 
tion and  courses  of  study.  Students  may  enter  the  lowest  class  of 
the  General  School  or  Mathematical  Classes  at  fifteen  years  of  age^ 
with  a  certain  required  preparation. 

OSNSRAL  SCHOOL  OOUMK. 

Religion.  Practical  Geometry. 

Hiftory.  DiffereDtial  and  iDtegral  Caloalns. 

G^ffnan  Langaage.  Mechanics. 

French  Langaage.  Botany. 

English  Language.  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

Pore  Mathematios.  Physics. 

Geometry.  Technical  Chemistry  in  general. 

Trigonometry.  Free-hand  Drawing. 

Dewriptive  Geometry.  Calligraphy. 

Analytioal  Geometry.  Modeling. 

SPECIAL  COUB8E8  ON   SCHOOL. 

I.  Enoimbkbiiio  School.    [Count  three  fears.\ 

Ethics.  Landscape  Drawing. 

English  Langnage.  Higher  Analysis. 

Jnnspnidenoe.  Higher  Mechanics. 

Practical  Sunreying.  R<^8  and  Hydraulic  Works. 

Higher  Geodesy.  Machinery. 

Topographical  Drawing.  Architectural  Drawing  and  Modeling. 

Doigns  and  Estimates  for  Works.  Higher  Architecture. 

n.  AacHiTSCTnaAL  School.    \Ceurte  four  fearg.\ 

German  Dteratnre  and  Style.  Designs  for  Buildings, — £>itimatea. 

Ethics  and  ^Ssthetics.  Technical  Architecture. 

ArchaBology  of  Art.  Construction  of   Roads  and  Hydraulio 

Higher  Architecture;  History;  Styles.  Works. 

Jorisprudence  [Poptiuire  Reeht$Uhre.]  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry. 

Trigonometry^  Spherical  and  Analytioal  Building  and  Ornamental  Drawing. 

Geometry.  Drawing  of  Constructions. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Figure  Drawing. 

M<«hanics  and  Hydraulics.  Aerial  Perspective. 

DesoriptiTe  Geometry.  General  Modeling. 

Theory  of  Machines.  Modeling  OmamentaL 
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in.  HioBBB  Tbcbkical  Scbool.    [Cour»e  tw  ptan.} 

fbr  Teehnieal  Okemist». 

Greneral  Chemistry.  Technical  Chemistry 

Anu]3'tical  Chemistry.  Popular  Mecbanios. 

Practical  Geometry.  Common  Roads. 

Ethics.  History. 

Chemical  Manipulation.  Mineralogy. 

English  Language.  Greology. 

French  Language.  Book-keeping. 

Botany  and  Zoology.  Commercial  liaw. 

General  Drawing.  Mechanics  of  Transport 

Ar  MtektaU»t9  mmd  TuknologuU* 

Theory  of  Machines.  Technology. 

Construction  of  Machines.  Technical  Chemistry. 

Physics.  English  Language. 

Higher  Analysis.  Roads,  Bridges,  and  Hydcanfio  Wbrksi 

Higher  Mechanics.  French  Language. 

rV.  FORBST  BOBOOL.     {CotlTM  tWO  yflOfV.J 

Practical  Mathematics.  Mineralogy. 

Technical  Chemistry.  Geology. 

Botany.  Meteorology. 

Practical  Geometry.  Road  Making. 

National  Economy.  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Forest  Trees.  Forest  Economy. 

Forest  Laws  and  Police.  Forest  Rights  and  Sports. 

Wood  Taxation.  Preservation  of  Forests. 

y.  COMMBRCIAL  ScHOOL. 

Foe  Cohhbbcb.    [dmr^e  one  year.J 

Commercial  Law.  Commercial  Correspondenoe. 

Book-keeping.  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

History  of  CommerdB.  Commercial  Products. 

German  Composition.  Commercial  Geography. 

French  Language.  Calligraphy. 

English  Language.  Drawing. 

Fob  Postal  BsBnoB.    [Onir$9  two  yaor*.] 

Arithmetic.  Popular  Mechanics. 

Geography,  Physios. 

Religion.  General  History. 

French  Language.  German  Composition. 

French  Commerce.  Political  Arithmetic. 

National  Economy  Jurisprudence. 

English  Language.  Mechanics  of  IVansport. 

Calligraphy.  Commercial  ContraotB. 

Ethics.  JBsthe  til's. 

In  1852-3,  there  were  41  professors  and  teachers  attached  to  this  inatitotioD, 
with  an  attendance  of  330  students,  of  whom  112  were  foreigners, — ^73  from 
other  German  states,  and  40  fV-om  other  European  nations. 

The  Government  grant  to  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Carlsruhe  is  only  32,000 
florins  pi-r  annum, — about  $14,000, — while  the  expenses  of  the  School  amoonl 
to  50,000  florins— about  $21,000.  To  meet  this  deficiency  a  small  charge  is 
made  to  each  stadeni, — $33,00  per  annum. 
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PBOGBAMMK  rOB  185B-7,  BWKCIALLT  THE  HRST  HALF-TEAR. 


SUBJECTS    OF    INSTEUCnOK,    CLASSED    BT    D1V1SI0K& 
FIRST  DIVISION,   OR  SCHOOL   OF   ARCUITXCTURK. 

Hrst  Tear. — 1.  a.  Art  of  building,  3  hours;  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
10  to  11. 

6.  Architectural  design  and  exercises  on  buiMinp,  3  aflenioons,  (6  hours  per 
week  in  winter.  9  in  summer ;)  Wednesday.  Friday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

2.  Me<*hanics.  6  hours:  Monday,  Wednesdjiy  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

3.  a.  Klements  of  differential  and  integril  cjilculus,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and 
Thurwlav,  8  to  10. 

b.  ExiTcises  on  differential  and  integral  calculus,  2  hours;  Friday,  8  to  10. 

4.  a.  Stone-cutting:  and  as  introductory,  theory  of  contacts  and  intersections 
of  can-od  surfaces,  3  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  6;  Saturday  6  to  7. 

6.  Drilling  and  exerci.si-s  on  stono-cutting,  1  liour;  not  yet  determined. 

5.  Dt-signing  the  figure,  (5  hours  in  winter,  9  summer ;)  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  2  to  4,  or  5. 

6.  Modeling  in  earth  or  plaster,  3  hours;  Monday,  1  to  4. 
In  all.  16  hours  of  lesson.s;   16  to  22  hours  of  exercises. 

Serxirui  Tvar. — 1.  Art  of  building  civil  edifices  (continuation  of  course  of  con- 
Itruction,)  3  hours;  Wedne.*«day,  Friday  and  Saturday,  11  to  12. 

2.  Art  of  building  in  middle  ages  and  in  the  litJiai^fiajire.  (During  the  second 
half-year,  modem  art  of  building,)  4  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  7. 

3.  Architectural  design,  sketches  and  detailed  drawings  of  plans  of  buildings, 
(6  to  9  hours;)  Tuesday.  Friday  and  Saturday.  2  to  4. 

4.  a.  Perspective  and  theor}'  of  shadows,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
6  to  7. 

b.  P'xercises  on  the  same,  1  hour ;  not  yet  fixed. 

6.  Construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  3  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to 
9,  and  another  hour  not  determined. 

6.  Theory  of  machines,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  to  10. 

7.  IVsijrning  the  tinure,  2  or  3  hours:  Monday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

8.  Modeling  in  earth  or  plaster,  2  to  3  hours;  Satunlay,  2  to  4  or  5. 
In  all,  15  hours  of  lessons;  and  11  to  16  of  exercises. 

JTiird  Yfar. — 1.  Art  of  building  in  the  middle  ages  and  during  the  R&nois- 
wnre.  (In  the  second  half-year,  modern  art  of  building,)  4  hours;  Tuesday  and 
Friday.  3  to  7. 

2.  Drafting  and  detail  drawings  of  architectural  plans,  4  afternoons;  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  "2  to  4. 

3.  History  of  tiie  Renaissiince,  4  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and 
Satuday,  5  to  6. 

4.  I)esigning  the  figure,  1  aflcmoon,  2  or  3  hoiirs ;  Monday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

6.  a.  fTCology,  4  hours:  Tuesday.  Thursday.  Friday  and  Saturday,  9  to  10. 

h.  Drilling  on  geology,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

In  all,  12  hours  of  lessons,  and  at  least  3  af\ernoons  of  exercies. 

SEOOXD   DIVISION,    OR   SCHOOL   OF   CIVIL   ENOINEERIKO. 

Fini  Year, — 1.  Topography,  3  hours;  Mondav,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10 
toll. 
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2.  Designing  plans,  2  or  3  hours ;  Monday,  2  to  4  or  6. 

3.  Elements  of  astronomy  (for  the  first  half-year,)  3  hours ;  Wedneeday 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  6  to  6 ;  (Obligatory  only  upon  pupils  devoting  them 
selves  to  the  study  of  geodesy.) 

4.  a.  Art  of  building,  3  hours;  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

b.  Designs  for  building,  2  afternoons,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  2  to  4 ;  (4  hours 
in  summer,  6  in  winter.) 

(These  two  items  are  obligatory  only  upon  pupils  devoting  tliemselves  to  civil 
engineering  proper,  as  roads,  railroads,  &c.) 

5.  Mechanics,  6  hours:  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Designing  machines,  1  afternoon;  Friday.  2  to  4;  (2  hours  in  winter  3  in 
summer.) 

7.  a.  Elements  of  difierential  and  integral  calculus,  4  hours;  Tuesday  an** 
Monday.  8  to  10. 

b.  Exercises  on  the  same,  2  hours;  Friday,  8  to  10. 

8.  a.  Stone-cutting,  and  as  introductory,  theory  of  contact  and  intersection  of 
curved  surfaces,  3  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  6 ;  Saturday,  6  to  7. 

b.  Drilling  and  exercises  in  the  art  of  stone-cutting,  1  hour ;  not  yet  fixed. 

9.  Land-measuring,  (in  summer,)  one  day. 

19  hours  of  lessons;  7  to  13  hours  of  exercises;  and  in  summer,  one  day  of 
Land-measuring. 

Secandy  Year. — 1.  a*  Construction  of  roads,  railroads  and  hydraulic  buildings, 
3  hours ;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  to  12. 
b.  Drilling  in  the  same,  1  hour;  Wednesday,  9  to  10. 

2.  Exercises  in  construction  of  roads  and  hydraulic  works,  3  afternoons,  (6 
hours  in  winter,  and  9  in  summer ;)  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  2  to  4 
or  .5. 

(Obligatory  only  on  pupils  devoting  themselves  to  civil  engineering.) 

3.  Geodesy,  2  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to  9.  (Obligatory  only  or 
pupils  devoting  themselves  to  geodesy.) 

4.  Drawing  maps,  3  hours ;  Thursday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

5.  Theory  of  machines,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Setting  up  of  machines,  1  afternoon,  (2  hours  in  winter,  3  in  summer;) 
Friday,  2  to  4. 

7.  a.  Integral  calculus,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Friday,  10  to  11. 

b.  Analytical  geometry,  2  hours;  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  to  11. 

c.  Exercises  in  integral  calculus  and  analytical  geometry,  2  hours;  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

d.  Integral  calculus  (a  second  course,)  3  hours;  Monday  and  Friday,  10  to  11 , 
and  one  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

(b.  and  c,  above,  obligatory  upon  all  pupils,  and  either  a  or  d^  at  their 
option.) 

8.  a.  Perspective,  and  theory  of  shadows,  2  hours ;  Monday  and  Friday, 
6  to  7. 

b.  Exercises  on  the  same,  1  hour ;  not  yet  fixed. 

9.  Industrial  physics,  Industrial  natural  philosophy,  4  hours;  Monday  and 
Tlmrsday,  8  to  10. 

10.  Modeling   in  earth  and  in  plaster,  1  afternoon,  3  hours;  Saturday,  1 

to  5. 

11.  Technology  of  building  materials,  1  hour;  Monday,  4  to  6 

(In  winter,)  13  to  21  hours  of  lessons;  12  to  19  hours  of  exercises. 

Third  Year. — 1.  a.  Construction  of  roads;  hydraulic  building,  3  hours;  Mon- 
day, Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  to  11. 

b.  Drilhng  on  the  same,  1  hour;  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

2.  Exercises  on  the  same,  3  afternoons ;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
2  to  4  or  5. 

3.  Geodesy,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to  9. 

4.  Drawing  maps,  3  hours ;  Thursday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

6.  a.  Geology,  4  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  9  to  10. 
b.  Drilling  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 
Lessons,  9  hours;  exercises,  all  remaining  boon. 
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TBISD  DITI8IOV,   OB  SCHOOL  OF  UTDUSTIUAL  MXCHAKICe. 

First  Tear. — 1.  Mechanics,  6  hours;   Monday,  Tuesday,  "Wednesday,  8  to 
10. 

2.  Designing  machines,  2  afternoons;  (4  hours  in  winter,  6  in  summer;) 
Wednesday  and  Satunlay,  2  to  4  or  6. 

3.  a.  Elements  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Exercises  on  same,  2  hours;  Friday,  8  to  10. 

4.  o.  Stone-cuttin^f ;  and  as  introductory,  theory  of  contact  and  intersection 
of  curved  surfaces,  3  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  6 ;  Saturday,  6  tc  7. 

6.  Drill  and  exercises  on  same,  1  hour:  not  yet  fixed. 

5.  Conplruction  of  models  in  metal,  1  afternoon,  3  hours;  Friday,  1  to  4. 

6.  Construction  of  models  in  wood,  1  afternoon,  3  hours;  Tuesday,  1  to  4. 
Lessons,  13  hours;  exercises,  13  to  15  hours. 

Second  Year. — 1.  Theory  of  machines,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  to 
10.  / 

2.  a.  Construction  of  machines.  4  hours ;  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  8  to  1 0. 
h.  5?ettinfr  up  of  machinea  4  afternoons.  (8  hours  in  winter,  12  in  summer;) 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Tliursday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

3.  a.  Integral  calculus.  2  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  10  to  IL 

b.  Analytic  geometry,  2  hours;  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  to  11. 

c.  Exercises  on  both  the  above,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursdav,  10  to  11. 

d.  Intejrral  calculus  (a  second  course,)  3  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday  10 
to  1 1 ;  1  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

(6  and  c,  above,  oblipitory  on  all  pupils ;  and  either  a  or  (2,  at  their  option.) 

4.  Construction  of  models  in  metal,  1  afternoon,  3  hours;  Monday,  1  to  4. 

5.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Mechanical  technology,  (in  winter,)  4  hours;  Monday  and  Friday,  11  to  12  • 
Saturday,  11  to  12  and  4  to  5. 

FOCBTH   DIVISION,    OR  SCHOOL  OF   IITOCSTRIAL  OHKHISTItT. 

Ptrtft  Year. — 1.  Inorganic  chemistry,  5  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  10  to  11. 

2.  Exercises  on  classical  analysis  in  the  laboratory,  2  afternoons,  6  hours ; 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  1  to  4. 

3.  a.  Zoology,  first  part.  5  hours ;  Monday  to  Friday,  5  to  6. 
6.  Drill  on  same,  1  hour ;  not  yet  fixed. 

4.  General  botany,  3  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  4  to  6. 

5.  Mineralogy.  2  to  3  hours ;  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3  to  4. 

6.  Technical  designing,  4  hours;  Monday.  8  to  10;   Saturday,  10 to  12. 
Lessons,  1 3  hours ;  exercises,  at  least  1 1  hours. 

Second  Year. — a.  Divvtion  of  Industrial  Cliemistry. — 1.  Industrial  chemistry, 
4  hours;  Monday  to  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

2.  Manipulations  in  the  laboratory  of  industrial  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry, 
4  aftemoon.s.  1 2  hours ;  Monday  to  Thursday,  1  to  4. 

3.  Industrial  physics.  4  hours;  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10. 

4.  Technical  designing,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  10  to  12. 

5.  Chemical  technology  of  building  materials,  1  hour;  Monday,  4  to  5. 

6.  a.  Geology,  4  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  9  to  10. 
h.  Drill  on  same,  1  hour ;  not  yet  fixed. 

Lessons  13  hours;  exercises  17  hours. 

h.  DiviMan  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. — 1.  Industrial  chemistry,  4  hours; 
Monday  to  Thursday,  1 0  to  1 1 . 

2.  Manipulations  in  laboratory  of  industrial  and  pliarmaceutical  chemistry,  4 
afternoons.  1 2  hours ;  Monday  to  Thursday,  1  to  4. 

3.  Technical  portion  of  pharmacy.  2  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4  to  6. 

4.  Raw  materials,  pharmaceutically  considered,  3  hours. 

5.  Pharmaceutical  botany,  3  hours;  Thursday.  Friday  and  Saturday,  3  to  i. 

6.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10. 
UvBons,  16  hours;  exercises,  12  hours. 
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FIITH  DIYI8I0N,   OR  SCHOOL  Or  FORBSTRT. 

I^rsi  Tear. — 1.  Encyclopedia  of  forestry,  3  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  8  to  9. 

2.  Valuation  and  estimates  of  roads,  2  hours ;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  9  to 
10. 

3.  Excursions,  exercises  on  taxation,  drill  aid  conrersation,  1  day;  Saturday. 

4.  a.  Zoology,  tirst  part,  5  hours ;  Monday  to  Friday,  5  to  & 
b.  Drill  and  questions  on  above,  1  hour ;  not  yet  fixed. 

6.  General  botany,  3  hours ;  Monday  to  Friday,  4  lo  ft. 
6.  Mineralogy,  2  hou.^ ;  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3  to  4. 

1.  Topography,  3  hours;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Tliursday,  10  to  11. 
6.  Design  of  plans,  2  to  3  hours ;  Monday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

9.  Geology,  with  driD  on  same,  5  hours ;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday ;  and  1  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

Lessons,  24  hours ;  exercises,  4  to  5  liours,  and  1  day. 

Second  Year. — 1.  Forest  administration  and  police,  3  hours;  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  11  to  12. 

2.  Preservation  of  forests,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  to  12. 

3.  Statistics  and  literature  of  forestry,  1  hour;  Friday,  10  to  11. 

4.  Management  of  forests,  4  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  to  1 0. 

5.  Introduction  to  mangement  of  forestry  business,  1  hour;  Monday,  6  to  7. 

6.  Excursions,  drill,  and  conversation,  1  day ;  Saturday. 

7.  Construction  of  bridges  and  roads^  2  hours ;  Wednesday,  8  to  9 ;  and  1 
hour  not  yet  fixed. 

8.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10. 
Lessons^  11  hours;  exercises,  1  day  and  1  hour. 

8IZTB  division;  of  philosophical  and  political  science. 

a.  Natural  Sciences, — 1.  Inorganic  chemistry,  3  hours;  Monday  to  Friday, 
10  to  11. 

2.  Exercises  on  chemical  analysis  in  laboratory,  3  hours ;  Tuesday,  1  to  4. 

3.  Exercises,  for  the  most  advanced  students,  every  day  except  Saturday. 

4.  Chemical  technology  of  building  materials,  1  hour;  Monday,  4  to  5. 

5.  Experimental  physics,  6  hours;  every  day,  11  to  12. 

6.  Drill  on  the  preceding,  2  hours ;  not  yet  fixed. 

7.  Mathematical  physics;  introduction,  and  theory  of  elasticity,  4  hours; 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  8  to  9. 

8.  Zoology,  first  part,  3  hours ;  Monday  to  Friday,  5  to  6b 
9   Drill  and  questions  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

10.  General  botany,  6  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  4  to  6. 

11.  Use  of  microscope,  daily;  forenoon. 

12.  Antediluvian  plants,  3  hours;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  2  to  3. 

13.  Fossil  insects,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  5  to  6. 

14.  Natural  history  of  rnu^irooms,  with  special  reference  to  maladies  of 
plants  and  animals,  2  hours. 

15.  Drill  on  general  botany,  with  microscopic  demonstration,  2  hours. 

16.  Drill  on  general  botany,  with  herbal,  I  hour. 

17.  Geology,  4  hours;  Tuesday,  Thurscfay,  Friday  and  Saturday,  9  to  10. 

18.  Drill  on  same ;  1  hour,  not  yet  fixed. 

19.  Swiss  materials  for  building,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4  to  6. 

20.  History,  construction  and  coloring  of  geological  charts  and  sections. 

21.  Mineralogy,  2  to  3  hours;  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3  to  4. 
(Other  lessons  on  mineralogy  will  be  hereafter  announced.) 

6.  Mathematical  Sdencts. — 22.  Integral  calculus,  continued  from  last  term.  Tnr 
second  year  of  second  and  third  divisions,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
10  to  11. 

23.  Analjrtical  geometry,  continued  from  last  term,  for  second  year  of  second 
and  third  divisions,  2  hours;  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  to  11. 

24.  Exercises  for  all  the  students  of  first  and  second  year  of  second  and  third 
divisions,  2  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  to  1 1. 
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25.  Algebraic  onalTRis,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Thursday,  11  to  12. 
26    Elements  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  4  hours ;  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  8  to  10. 

27.  Exercises  on  differential  and  integral  calculus,  2  hours;  Friday,  8  to  10. 

28.  Inter -lection  and  contact  of  curved  surfaces,  and  stone^utting,  4  hours; 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  6 ;  Saturday,  6  to  7 ;  and  1  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

29.  Perspective  and  theory  of  shadows,  3  hours ;  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
6  to  7  ;  and  1  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

30.  Elements  of  astronomy,  as  introduction  to  geodesy,  3  hours ;  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  5  to  6. 

31.  Mathematics,  pure  and  applied,  after  a  manual  to  appear  soon,  4  hours; 
and  a  drill  of  1  hour. 

3 .'.  Practical  course  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  3  hours. 
33.  Descriptive  geometry,  first  part,  2  to  3  hours. 

3-L  Method  of  teaching  mathematics  for  candidates  for  employment  as  teach- 
ers. 2  hours. 

35.  Geometrical  analysis  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree,  2  hours. 

36.  Synthetic  geometry,  after  Steiner,  2  hours. 

37.  Theoretical  astronomy,  2  hours. 

38.  Integriil  calculus,  3  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  10  to  11;  and  1 
hoar  not  yet  fixed. 

39.  Elementjiry  mathematics,  including  the  branches  detailed  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  185(>-7,  (in  Frencli,)  6  hours. 

40.  Political  arithmetic,  (interest,  rent,  savings'  banks,  banks,)  &c.,  2  hours; 
(In  German  or  French.) 

41.  Mechanics,  6  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  8  to  10. 

c  Literary,  Moral  and  Political  Science.— 42.  "Faust"  of  Goethe,  2  hours; 
'Wednesday  and  Friday,  4  to  5. 

43.  *'  Parcival  '  of  Wolfram  von  Escheuback  and  "  Tristan  "  of  Gottfried  von 
Stnissburg,  2  to  3  hours ;  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday.  4  to  5. 

(Tlie  same  instructor,  (Prof  Vischer,)  will  give  a  course  of  instruction  at  the 
vmiversity,  in  aesthetics,  part  first,  4  to  5  hours.) 

44.  French  literature,  3  hours ;  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  4  to  6. 

45.  Italian  literature,  3  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  6  to  7. 

46.  Italian  composition,  1  hour;  Thursday,  5  to  6. 

47.  History  of  Englisli  literature  from  end  of  last  century  to  present  time,  2 
hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6  to  7. 

48.  Shakspeare's  "Timon  of  Athens,"  and  "Love's  Labors  Lost,"  translated 
and  explained,  2  hours :  Monday  and  Wednesday,  6  to  7. 

49.  Exercises  in  speaking  and  writing  English,  2  hours ;  Monday,  5  to  6 ;  and 
Friday,  6  to  7. 

50.  General  modem  history,  with  special  reference  to  intellectual  develop- 
ments, 3  hours;  Monday  to  Friday. 

51.  Sources  of  Roman  History,  2  hours;  Saturday,  9  to  11. 

52.  Art  of  building  in  the  middle  ages  and  the  Renaissance ;  and  as  intro- 
ductory, a  general  view  of  the  art  of  building  among  the  ancients,  4  hours; 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  6  to  7. 

53.  General  views  of  the  history  of  the  Renaissance^  4  hours ;  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday  and  Saturday,  5  to  6. 

54.  History  of  painting  and  sculpture  since  the  fifteenth  century,  4  hours; 
Monday,  Tu^ay  and  Thursday,  11  to  12;  Saturday,  6  to  7. 

55.  Archaology  of  Christian  Art,  2  hours. 

56.  Classic  and  German  mythology,  2  hours. 

57.  Greek  anthology,  2  hours. 

58.  Political  economy,  3  hours ;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  6  to  T. 
69.  International  law,  2  hours:  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6  to  7. 

60.  Commercial  law,  3  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  4  to  5. 

61.  Forestry  laws,  1  hour;  Tuesday,  3  to  4. 

rf.  Fine  Arts. — 62.  Landscape  drawing,  4  hours;  Thursday  and  Friday,  2 
to  4. 

63.  Drawing  the  figure,  after  copies  and  models ;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
iay,  2  to  4 
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64.  Modeling  in  earth  and  plaster,  for  studeDtg  in  architecture  and  engineer 
ing,  2  afternoons ;  Monday  and  Saturday,  1  to  4. 

65.  Dealgning  ornaments  for  buildings,  furniture,  and  other  productions  of 
arts  and  trades,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Tuesday,  10  to  12. 

Instruction  in  German  will  be  given,  if  thought  necessary. 

APPARATUS,   KTC,    FOR  INSTRUCTION. 

a.  CoUeciUma. — During  the  year  1855-6  collectiors  have  been  commenced, 
and  carried  to  a  point  nearly  as  follows : — 

For  drawing  Ihe  figure. — Parts  of  the  body,  and  entire  figures.  Simple  out- 
lines, and  shaded  designs  after  the  different  methods  of  Julien  and  Volpat8. 
Models  by  Albin  and  Mart.  Fischer,  for  instruction  in  plastic  anatomy.  A  pre- 
pared human  skeleton.  Busts  and  detached  portions  of  the  body  in  plaster, 
mostly  after  the  antique. 

For  landscape  drawing. — Lithographs  of  Calame ;  studies  by  the  professor. 

For  architectural  drawing. — Including  constructions  in  wood  and  stone  and 
architectural  decoration,  by  different  masters.     (See  below,  under  Library.) 

Models  of  construction. — Collection  of  pieces  of  wood ;  models  of  roofs,  mostly 
after  Moller;  various  arches  lor  doorways;  all  from  the  establishment  of  Schroe- 
der  at  Darmstadt.  This  collection  will  be  completed  as  soon  as"  possible,  from 
the  rooms  for  working  in  wood  and  for  making  models. 

Plaster  modds  of  archikcturcU  ornaments. — Capitals  and  bases  of  antique 
columns,  and  other  portions  of  monuments  of  antiquity,  mostly  from  the  archae- 
ological collections  of  Paris. 

Instruments  for  land  surveying. — Large  instruments  for  measuiing  angles;  in- 
cluding, a  repeating  theodolite  and  another  smaller  theodolite,  by  Bninner  of 
Paris;  fivo  leveling  instruments,  from  Ertel  of  Munich,  Starke  of  Vienna, 
Kinzelbach  of  Stuttgart,  and  Goldschmidt  of  Zurich;  four  surveyor's  tables; 
and  other  instruments,  by  Goldschmidt  of  Zurich  and  other  Swiss  makers. 

Ibr  drawing  plans. — Designs,  partly  by  Prof.  Bardin,  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Paris,  but  principally  by  Prof.  "Wild. 

Astronomy  — Various  small  instruments  which  have  been  used  during  the 
summer  for  the  practical  exercises  carried  on  in  the  small  observatory  at  Ziirich, 
whicli  has  been  teipporarily  put  in  order  for  the  purpose. 

Machines. — Models  for  the  transformation  of  motion,  firom  Prof.  Walter  of 
Augsburg.  (Engrenages,)  by  Schroeder  of  Darmstadt.  Models  of  turbine 
wheels  on  a  large  scale,  and  section  models  of  steam-engines,  are  being  con- 
structed in  the  work-rooms  of  the  school. 

There  is  a  Weissbach's  hydraulic  apparatus,  with  its  accessories,  for  instruc- 
tion in  mechanics. 

Library. — During  tlie  year  which  is  all  that  has  elapsed  since  the  foundation 
of  the  library,  there  have  been  collected  about  2,000  volumes,  most  of  them 
upon  the  various  mathematical  and  applied  sciences  taught  in  the  school,  and 
of  which  a  small  number  appertain  specially  to  the  sixth  division.  One  set  of 
works  with  copperplates,  on  the  art  of  building,  is  of  great  value. 

In  the  reading-room  are  to  be  found  thirty  journals,  mostly  technical  and 
mathematical,  but  some  upon  other  sciences. 

The  library  was  opened  January  27,  1856,  since  which  time  have  been  given 
610  discharges  of  receipts  for  books  taken  liome.  Besides  most  of  the  profes- 
sers,  62  pupils  of  the  polytechnic  school  have  made  use  of  the  library. 

There  are  at  Zurich  collections  in  natural  history,  an  archaeological  coUection, 
a  library  for  natural  history,  and  another  for  the  sciences ;  to  all  of  which  pupils 
can  have  access. 

h.  Scientific  and  Technical  Departments. —  C?iernical  laboratory  for  analysis.- 
This  is  arranged  for  practical  men,  and  well  provided  with  all  the  necessary  ap- 
]iaratus.  Two  afternoons  are  employed  in  the  obligatory  practice  of  the  regular 
pupils,  to  whom  the  laboratory  is  always  open  at  other  times.  During  the  first 
term,  11  regular  scholars  and  14  attendants  on  lectures  made  use  of  it,  and  diu> 
Jig  the  last  term,  11  of  tlie  former  and  10  of  the  latter. 
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LdboraJtory  <if  chetnistry  for  technical  and  pharmaceutical  operations. — ^Thia, 
after  some  small  changes  sliortly  to  be  made,  is  calculated  for  sixteen  practicing 
scholars.  Some  large  apparatuses  necessary  in  a  technical  laboratory  have  not 
yet  been  erected,  on  account  of  want  of  room ;  but  there  is  a  sutHcieut  supply 
of  other  apparatus.  The  collection  of  articles  for  use  in  chemical  instruction  is 
already  begun.  This  laboratory  haf*  been  attended  during  the  tirst  term  by  two 
r^lar  pupils  and  three  attendants  on  lectures,  and  during  the  second,  by  two 
of  the  former  and  live  of  the  latter.  The  operations  peribnned  by  the  regular 
pupils  are  adapted  to  their  future  employment. 

Cabinet  of  natural  philosophy. — The  collection  of  instruments  of  natural  phi- 
losophy has  been  hitiierto  provided  with  instruments  chietiy  coming  from  the 
oianulacturers  of  Paris  and  Berlin.  The  Hegnault's  steam  apparatus  is  by 
Galaz,  tlie  thermometrical  apparatus,  by  FosU^e,  the  optical  apparatus  by 
Duboscq,  of  Paris,  and  all  the  electrical  apparatus  from  Berlin.  Various  instru- 
ments have  beini  procured,  also,  from  other  German  or  Parisian  mauutacturers. 
During  the  lessons,  use  has  also  been  made  of  the  apparatus  belonging  to  the 
canton  of  Ziirich,  which  are  deposited  in  the  Siime  place. 

Convenient  accommodations  are  yet  wanting  tor  exact  physical  expenmenta 
and  laiige  operations. 

Workshitp  for  making  modds  in  metals. — During  the  tirst  term,  fifteen  regular 
pupils  and  1  attendant  on  lectures  have  been  employed  here,  and  the  same  num- 
ber during  the  sec*oud.  It  contains  tenvice.'i^  witii  the  instruments  belonging  to 
them;  but  those  which  are  least  used  are  fewest  in  iiuinl>er.  One  vice,  with  a 
more  complete  set  of  tools,  is  appropriated  to  the  adjoint  professor  in  cliarge, 
and  each  of  the  others  is  used  during  one  term  by  a  set  of  pupils  who  use  it 
alternately.  Each  vice,  and  the  tools  belonging  to  it,  are  designated  by  a  cer- 
tain number.  The  most  important  large  instruments  in  this  worksiiop  are,  a 
lathe  for  turning  metals,  arranged  also  tor  cutting  screws ;  a  hand  uiacliiue  for 
planing  metals;  a  boring  machine,  shears,  &c ;  a  tbrge  with  a  small  ventilating 
blast  on  the  xVmerican  plan,  to  work  by  hand,  with  anvils,  tongs,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  of  a  complete  small  forge. 

Workshop  for  modds  in  wood. — This  was  used  during  the  first  term  by  seven 
regular  pupils  and  three  attendants  of  lectures,  and  during  the  second  by  five 
of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter.  It  contains  five  wirpenter's  benelies  with 
their  fittings,  one  of  which  is  set  apart  lor  the  adjunct  professor,  and  the  others 
are  used  by  the  pupils.  There  is  also  a  turning-lathe  lor  wood  witli  the  tools. 
The  vices  and  benches  are  numbered,  and  the  tools  belonging  to  each  has  the 
same. 

As  almost  all  the  pupils  who  have  been  at  work  here  during  the  current  year 
has  had  no  previous  practice,  the  first  months  were  occupied  in  teaching  them 
how  to  handle  the  tools,  in  the  workshop  lor  metals  they  filed  cubes,  and  in 
tliat  for  w(x>d,  learned  to  use  the  principal  tools.  Allerwards  they  were  set  to 
construct  models  of  machinery ;  and  in  the  former  of  the  shops  the  pupils  have 
been  made  to  do  as  much  as  was  possible,  the  instructor  only  putting  on  tlie 
finishing  touch. 

The  models  completed  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Section  model  of  locomotive  cut-ott',  with  Stephenson's  (coulisse.) 

2.  Section  model  of  locomotive  cut-ott',  on  Gooch's  plan. 

3.  Diagram  showing  the  excellences  of  the  ditlerent  locomotive  cut-offs. 
There  is,  not  yet  completed,  a  locomotive  cut-olf  on  the  plan  of  lleusiuger  of 

Waldegg. 

In  the  workroom  for  wood,  except  a  model  of  a  roof  by  a  pupil  who  had 
practiced  before,  no  large  model  has  been  made;  the  pupils  have  been  altogether 
employed  in  making  presses  for  their  tools.  Both  pupils  and  teacher  have  had 
to  employ  much  time  in  fiuishing  otf  their  workroom,  and  preparing  it  for  use, 
and  to  construct  (especiaily  the  teacher)  a  large  supply  of  simple  tools:  and  the 
same  is  the  case  in  tlie  workroom  for  metals. 

During  the  coming  year,  in  which  the  number  of  pupils  will  const4int)y  in- 
crease, the  directors  will  endeavor  to  have  constructed  various  small  machines 
for  the  collections,  and  especially  models  which  may  be  used  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction; and  will  endeavor  to  make  all  the  scholars  assist  in  this  design,  each 
according  to  bis  capacity. 
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64.  Modeling  in  earth  and  plaster,  for  students  in  architecture  and  engineer 
ing,  2  afleruoona ;  Monday  and  Saturday,  1  to  4. 

65.  Designing  ornaments  for  buildings,  furniture,  and  other  productions  of 
arts  and  trades,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Tuesday,  10  to  12. 

Instruction  in  Grerman  will  be  given,  if  thought  necessary. 

APPARATUS,   ETC.,    FOR  IKSTRUOTION. 

a.  CoUeciiona. — During  the  year  1855-6  collectiors  hare  been  comoseneed, 
and  carried  to  a  point  nearly  as  follows : — 

For  drawing  the  figure. — Parts  of  the  body,  and  entire  figures.  Simple  out- 
lines, and  sliaded  designs  after  the  diflTerent  methods  of  Julien  and  Volpats. 
Models  by  Albin  and  Mart.  Fischer,  for  instruction  in  plastic  anatomy.  A  pre- 
pared human  skeleton.  Busts  and  detached  portions  of  the  body  in  plaster, 
mostly  alter  the  antique. 

Jihr  landscape  drawing. — Lithographs  of  Calame ;  studies  by  the  professor. 

For  architectural  drawing. — Including  constructions  in  wood  and  stone  and 
architectural  decoration,  by  different  masters.    (See  below,  under  Library.) 

Models  of  construction. — Collection  of  pieces  of  wood ;  models  of  roofs,  mostly 
after  Moller;  various  arches  for  doorways;  all  from  the  establishment  of  Schroe- 
der  at  Darmstadt.  This  collection  will  be  completed  as  soon  as"  possible,  from 
the  rooms  for  working  in  wood  and  for  making  models. 

Plaster  models  of  ardiiitctural  ornaments. — Capitals  and  bases  of  antique 
columns,  and  other  portions  of  monuments  of  antiquity,  mostly  from  the  archse- 
ological  collections  of  Paris. 

Instruments  for  land  surveying. — Large  instruments  for  measuring  angles;  in- 
cluding, a  repeating  theodolite  and  another  smaller  theodolite,  by  Brunner  of 
Paris;  fivb  leveling  instruments,  from  Ertel  of  Munich,  Starke  of  Vienna, 
Kinzelbach  of  Stuttgart,  and  Goldschmidt  of  Ziirich;  four  surveyor's  tables; 
and  other  instruments,  by  Goldschmidt  of  Ziirich  and  other  Swiss  makers. 

Ibr  drawing  plans. — Designs,  partly  by  Prof.  Bardin,  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Paris,  but  principally  by  Prof.  Wild. 

Astronomy  — Various  small  instruments  which  have  been  used  during  the 
summer  for  the  practical  exercises  carried  on  in  the  small  observatory  at  Ziirich, 
which  has  been  teipporarily  put  in  order  for  the  purpose. 

Machines. — Models  for  the  transformation  of  motion,  firom  Prof  Walter  of 
Augsburg.  (Engrenagos,)  by  Schroeder  of  Darmstadt.  Models  of  turbine 
wheels  on  a  large  scale,  and  section  models  of  steam-engines,  are  being  con- 
structed in  the  work-rooms  of  the  school. 

There  is  a  Weissbach's  hydraulic  apparatus,  with  its  accessories,  for  instruo- 
tion  in  mechanics. 

Library. — During  the  year  which  is  all  that  has  elapsed  since  the  foundation 
of  the  library,  there  have  been  collected  about  2,000  volumes,  most  of  them 
upon  the  various  mathematical  and  applied  sciences  taught  in  the  school,  and 
of  which  a  small  number  appertain  specially  to  the  sixth  division.  One  set  of 
works  with  copperplates,  on  the  art  of  building,  is  of  great  value. 

In  the  reading-room  are  to  be  found  thirty  journals,  mostly  technical  and 
mathematical,  but  some  upon  other  sciences. 

The  library  was  opened  January  27,  1856,  since  which  time  have  been  given 
610  discharges  of  receipts  for  books  taken  liome.  Besides  most  of  the  profes- 
sers,  62  pupils  of  the  polytechnic  school  have  made  use  of  the  library. 

There  are  at  Ziirich  collections  in  natural  history,  an  archaeological  collection, 
a  library  for  natural  history,  and  another  for  the  sciences;  to  all  of  which  pupila 
can  have  access. 

b.  Scientific  and  Technical  Departments. —  C?ieniical  kibaraiory  for  anatysia,- 
This  is  arranged  for  practical  men,  and  well  provided  with  all  the  neoessary  ap- 
]taratus.  Two  afternfX)ns  are  employed  in  the  obligatory  practice  of  the  regular 
pupils,  to  whom  the  laboratory  is  always  open  at  other  times.  During  the  first 
term,  11  regular  scholars  and  14  attendants  on  lectures  made  use  of  it,  and  dor* 
Jig  the  last  term,  11  of  the  former  and  10  of  the  latter. 
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LuhoTQiory  i]f  eketnistry  /or  technical  and  pharmaceutical  operaHona. — ^Thia, 
after  some  small  changes  sliortly  to  be  made,  is  calculated  for  sixteen  practicing 
scholars.  Some  large  apparatuses  necessary  in  a  teclmical  laboratory  have  not 
yet  been  erected,  on  account  of  want  of  room ;  but  there  is  a  sufllcieut  supply 
of  other  apparatus.  The  collection  of  articles  for  use  in  chemicail  instruction  is 
already  begun.  This  laboratory  haf*  been  attended  during  the  tirst  tcrtu  by  two 
regular  pupils  and  three  attendants  on  lectures,  and  during  the  second,  by  two 
of  the  former  and  five  of  the  latter.  The  operations  peribnned  by  the  regular 
pupils  are  adapted  to  their  future  employment 

Cabinet  of  natural  philosophy. — The  collection  of  instruments  of  natural  phi- 
losophy has  been  hitiierto  provided  with  instruments  diietiy  coming  from  the 
manutacturers  of  Paris  and  Berlin.  The  Hegnauit's  steam  apparatus  is  by 
Galaz,  the  thermometrical  apparatus,  by  Fostce,  the  optical  apparatus  by 
Duboscq,  of  Paris,  and  all  the  electrical  apparatus  from  Berlin.  Various  instru- 
ments have  been  procured,  also,  from  other  German  or  i'urisian  mauutueturers. 
During  the  lessons,  use  has  also  been  made  of  the  apparatus  belonging  to  the 
canton  of  Ziiricli,  which  are  deposited  in  the  sjune  place. 

Convenient  accommodations  are  yet  wanting  lor  exact  physical  expenmcnta 
and  large  operations. 

Workahitp  for  making  models  in  metals. — During  the  tirst  term,  fifteen  regular 
pupils  and  1  attendant  on  lectures  have  been  employed  liere,  and  the  same  imm- 
ber  during  the  second.     It  contains  ten  vices^  witli  tlie  instrumeuus  belonging  to 
them;  but  those  which  are  least  used  are  fewest  in  iiuinl>er.     One  vice,  with  a 
more  complete  set  of  tools,  is  appropriated  to  the  adjoint  professor  in  charge, 
and  each  of  the  others  is  used  during  one  term  by  a  set  of  pupils  who  use  it 
alternately.     Each  vice,  and  the  tools  belonging  to  it,  are  designated  by  a  cer- 
tain number.     The  most  important  large  instruments  in  this  workshop  are,  a 
lathe  for  turning  metals,  arranged  also  for  cutting  screws;  a  hand  niaciiine  for 
planing  metals;  a  boring  machine,  shears,  &c ;  a  forge  with  a  small  ventilating 
blast  on  the  American  plan,  to  work  by  hand,  with  anvils,  tongs,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  of  a  complete  small  forge. 

Workshop  for  models  in  wood — This  was  used  during  the  first  tenn  by  seven 
reg^ular  pupils  and  three  attendants  of  lectures,  and  during  the  second  by  five 
of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter.  It  contains  five  carpenter's  benches  with 
their  fittings,  one  of  which  is  set  apart  for  the  adjunct  professor,  and  the  others 
are  used  by  the  pupils.  There  is  also  a  turning-iaihe  for  w(kxI  with  the  tools. 
The  vices  and  benches  are  numbered,  and  the  tools  belonging  to  each  has  the 
same. 

As  almost  all  the  pupils  who  have  been  at  work  here  during  the  current  year 
has  had  no  previous  practice,  the  first  months  were  occupied  in  teaching  them 
how  to  handle  the  tools.  In  the  workshop  for  metals  they  filed  cubes,  and  in 
that  for  wtxKl,  learned  to  use  the  principal  tools.  Atlerwards  they  were  set  to 
construct  models  of  machinery ;  and  in  the  former  of  the  shops  the  pupils  have 
heen  made  to  do  as  much  as  was  possible,  the  instructor  only  putting  on  tlie 
finishing  touch. 

The  models  completed  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Section  model  of  locomotive  cut-off*,  with  Stephenson's  (coulisse.) 

2.  Section  model  of  locomotive  cut-oflj  on  (iooch's  plan. 

3.  Diagram  showing  the  excellences  of  the  ditfereut  locomotive  cut-offs. 
There  is,  not  yet  completed,  a  locomotive  cut-olf  on  the  plan  of  Heusinger  of 

IValdegg. 

In  the  workroom  for  wood,  except  a  model  of  a  roof  by  a  pupil  who  had 
practiced  before,  no  large  model  has  been  made;  the  pupils  have  been  altogether 
employed  in  making  presses  for  their  tools.  Both  pupils  and  teacher  have  had 
to  employ  much  time  in  finishing  off'  their  workroom,  and  preparing  it  for  use, 
and  to  construct  (especiaily  the  teacher)  a  large  supply  of  simple  tools:  and  the 
same  is  the  case  in  the  workroom  for  metals. 

During  the  coming  year,  in  which  the  number  of  pupils  will  constantly  in- 
crease, the  directors  will  endeavor  to  liavo  constructed  various  small  machines 
for  the  collections,  and  esiKKiially  models  which  may  be  used  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction; and  will  endeavor  to  make  all  the  scholars  assist  in  this  design,  each 
according  to  bis  capacity. 
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The  instrnctore  in  charge  of  the  work  will  use  all  their  time,  outside  of  the 
hours  of  instruction,  in  the  workshop  and  in  finishing  difficult  models. 

Workshop  for  modeling  in  earth  and  plaster. — Tliere  liave  been  prepared  plas- 
ter models  of  stonework,  to  a  given  scale,  according  to  the  tlieoretical  course  in 
stone-cutting,  and  also  architectural  oriiameuts  and  parts  of  the  body  modeled 
in  eartli  and  afterwards  molded  in  plaster.  The  workshop,  besides  tlic  pupils 
regularly  employed  in  it,  has  been  used  during  the  first  term  by  nine  others,  and 
during  the  second  by  three.  Most  of  these  others  were  obliged  during  the  lat- 
ter term  to  return  to  tlieu-  own  practical  vocations.  The  professor  (the  sculptor, 
M.  Reiser,)  does  all  his  own  work,  whether  in  earth,  plaster  or  marble,  in  the 
sliop  before  the  pupils,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  learn  the  technical  execution 
of  such  work,  and  at  the  same  time  form  their  taste. 

All  these  workshojjs  have  oeen  open  to  the  pupils  during  the  whole  day,  ex- 
oepting  hours  of  instruction,  and  the  masters  have  been  constantly  present. 

METHOD   PURSUED  IS   INSTRUCTION. 

The  in.struction  in  the  studies  obligatory  upon  each  division  has  consisted 
partly  of  drills  (repetitious,)  exen.'ises  and  practical  demonstrations  in  the  counie 
of  technical  and  scientific  excursions. 

Regular  drilling  exercises  have  been  arranged,  especially  in  the  departments 
relative  to  mathematical  and  natural  science,  buriiig  most  of  these,  as  those  in 
pure  mathematics,  descriptive  geometry,  mechanics,  Jkc,  numerous  problems 
have  l)een  proposed  in  the  course  of  the  year,  whose  solution  has  in  part  been 
required  of  the  pupils  within  a  given  time,  in  part  left  to  tlieir  option,  or  ex- 
amined by  the  professor  and  discussed  with  the  pupils. 

Among  practical  exercises,  intended  almost  exclusively  to  stimulate  the  in- 
dividual faculties  of  the  pupils,  are ;  those  in  de^?ig!l  and  construction,  of  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  of  architecture,  civil  engiueermg  and  industrial  mechanism; 
those  in  laud-measuring,  of  the  first  year  of  the  school  of  engineers,  in  which  a 
whole  day  per  week  is  employed :  the  manipulations  in  the  analytical  and  tech- 
nical laboratories ;  and  the  work  in  the  shops.  Pains  have  been  taken  to  induce 
the  pupils'  to  spend  most  of  their  time  not  occupied  in  lessons,  in  the  drawing- 
rooms,  laboratories  and  workshops,  and  to  consider  them  their  own  habitual 
places  of  labor. 

But  great  hindrances  to  this  plan  have  arisen  from  tlie  great  distance  apart  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  school,  which  causes  the  loss  of  much  time  in 
the  frequent  comings  and  goings  of  the  pupils,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  time- 
table for  study  has  not  been  arranged  in  a  maimer  entirely  satisfactory. 

Kxcursions  have  from  the  first  been  regularly  made  with  the  pupils  in  the 
school  of  forestry,  m  the  forests  near  Ziirich.  Prof.  Marchand  also  took  his 
pupils  to  the  meeting  of  the  iSociety  of  Swiss  Foresters,  which  was  held  this 
year  at  St.  Gall,  that  they  might  hear  the  discussions.  Prof.  Heer,  has  also 
regularly  made  short  excursions,  besides  one  long  one,  for  the  sake  of  instruc- 
tion in  botany.  Tiie  pupils  of  the  second  year  in  the  school  of  engineering 
have  visited,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Calmunn,  besides  the  bridges  near 
Ziirich,  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Sitter  near  St.  Uall,  of  which  last  they  took 
drawings  and  measures  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  them  to  execute,  in  the 
drawing-rooms,  complete  designs  of  that  interesting  work.  The  thanks  of  the 
institution  are  here  offered  to  the  engineers  employed  there,  for  their  kind 
attentions  to  the  professor  and  to  his  pupils. 

A  long  excursion  with  a  view  to  chemical  and  mechanical  studies  was  under- 
taken by  Profs,  lioiley  and  Reuleaux,  with  the  pupils  of  their  divisions.  They 
visited  various  places  near  the  Rhine  and  aljove  Basle,  and  returned  by  way  of 
Basle  and  Aaran.  In  the  course  of  this  trip  the  pupils  were  enabled  to  examine 
a  fbmace  and  set  of  trip-hammers,  a  tin-work,  a  rolling-mill,  a  salt-work,  a 
wood-gaswork,  which  was  especially  interesting  to  the  pupils,  as  one  had  also 
been  recently  constructed  at  Ziirich.  They  also  examined  a  cement-kiln,  a 
manufactory  of  chemicals,  one  of  printed  goods,  silk  spinueries,  Ac  The  pro- 
prietors of  these  establishments,  with  a  politeness  which  deserves  our  acknowl- 
edgements, allowed  us  to  take  many  drawings  in  them. 

A  measure  similar  to  that  adopted  by  several  other  industrial  institutions,  is 
the  establishment  of  monthly  competitions  at  prescribed  tasks.  The  regulatton* 
for  tliese  are  contained  in  the  annual  programme. 
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taught  an  Acadoiiij  at  Stockbridgo.     In  tlic  fall  of  182."),  ho  wjis  ap- 
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pointed  a  tutor  in  bis  Alma  Mater,  and  officiated  in  that  capacity  for 
two  years.  The  duties  of  his  office  were  discharged  with  fidelity  and 
success.  During  the  first  year  of  his  tutorship  there  was  a  revival  of 
religion  in  college  which  has  been  considered  the  most  signal  mark 
of  divine  favor  the  institution  ever  enjoyed.  "  That  revival,"  said  Dr. 
Griffin,  "saved  the  college."  It  did  settle  its  destiny.  It  led  to 
eflforts  which  resulted  in  putting  the  college  on  a  permanent  and 
prosperous  footing.  In  that  revival,  those  associate  tutors,  Harvey 
and  Hopkins,  took  a  prominent  part,  and  their  instrumentality  was 
extensively  felt.  At  the  close  of  his  tutorship,  he  delivered  his  mas- 
ter's oration,  on  "  Mystery,"  which  was  published  in  Silliman's 
"  c/cmrTJa/,"  and  has  been  twice  republished.  In  the  fall  of  1827,  he 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  resumed  his  medical  studies,  and  devo- 
ted a  portion  of  his  time  to  teaching.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
returned  to  Pittsfield,  and  continued  his  professional  studies,  and  aided 
Prof.  Dewey  in  a  High  School  then  recently  established.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  at  Pittsfield,  in  the  fall  of  1829. 
Early  the  next  spring  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  in  Williams'  College  had  become  vacant  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Prof.  William  A.  Porter.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  in  August,  1830,  Dr.  Hopkins  was  unanimously  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  had  just  completed  his  arrangements  for  a 
permanent  residence  in  New  York,  but  this  event  turned  the  whole 
current  of  his  life  into  another  channel.  It  gave  him  an  oj>portunity 
to  devote  himself  to  teaching — a  pursuit  most  agreeable  to  his  taste 
and  feelings.  He  ac('epted  the  appointment,  and  entered  at  once 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  made  a  public  profession  of  religion 
in  1826,  uniting  with  the  Congregational  Church  in  Stockbridge. 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Hubbell,  of  WiHiamstown,  December 
25th,  1832.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Berkshire 
Association  at  Dalton,  May,  1833.  He  had  never  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  regular  course  of  theological  instruction,  but  consented 
to  apply  for  a  license  at  the  suggestion  of  friends,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  assist  Dr.  Griffin  in  supplying  the  pulpit,  whose  health  at  that 
time  began  perceptibly  to  decline. 

At  the  Commencement  in  1836,  Dr.  Griffin  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college.  This  event  was  not  entirely  unexpected.  Dr. 
Hopkins  was  unanimously  elected  his  successor,  and  professor  of 
moral  and  inteliectuid  philosophy.  This  appointment  was  in  perfect 
coincidence  with  the  expectations  of  the  students  and  the  public.  He 
had  been  designated  as  the  most  suitable  candidate  for  the  place. 
With  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  college,  he  had  long  been 
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familiar.  He  was  an  ahunnns  of  the  Institution.  He  had  officiated 
two  Tears  as  tutor,  and  six  years  as  professor ;  during  the  latter  part  of 
which  time^  the  instruction  of  the  senior  class  was  wholly  committed 
to  bim.  Having  accepted  the  appointment  on  the  15th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1836,  he  was  inaugurated  president  of  the  college,  and 
ordained  pastor  of  the  College  Church. 

Dr.  Hopkins  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  r>arts- 
mouth  College  in  1837,  and  from  Harvard  University  in  1841,  and 
that  of  LL.  D.  from  the  Board  of  Regents  of  New  York  in  18.57. 
Dr.  Hopkins  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  at  Providence,  Kho^Je  Inland,  in  the 
fall  of  1857,  then  vacant  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  lA  the 
Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen.     Dr.  Hopkins'  interest  in  the   Min- 
sionary,  Bible,  Education  and  Tract  cause,  has  ever  been  earn^'^t  and 
efficient     Whenever  called  upon  to  advocate  the  cau*»e  of  ihe*^  phil. 
anthropic  enterprises,  his  able  and  earnest  pleading")  in  th«fir  t^elialf 
have  not  been  withheld. 

To  all  the  urgent  invitations  which  he  has  received  to  occupy  other 
posts  of  usefulness,  his  uniform  reply  has  been,  *^  /  dwell  am/mg  mint 
GuntpeopUr 

The  president  of  a  college  is  placed  in  a  peculiar  and  reftp'/n^iUe 
position.     He  is  the  representative  of  the  institution.     He  hUnuU  at 
the  head  of  an  intelligent  and  influential  Board  of  Truntees.     He  \im 
an  opportunity  which,  perhaps,  no  other  man  lia^  •  f  impreviin;^  lii^ 
character  on  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  through  the  influence  of  th'^v; 
^ho  come  under  his  example  and  instruction.     To  do  thin  U}  the  l>e<tt 
advantage,  he  must  have  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  surround- 
ing community— of  society  at   large.     He   must   j>o«Me«is  suffi4'i«'tjt 
'weight  of  character  to  reconcile  the  claims  and  secure  the  c^^oj^'rHtion 
of  the  subordinate  officers.     He  must  be  able  t/>  condu^-t  a  f;ol]<'ge 
through  scenes  of  special  exigency  and  trial.     He  must  1>;  qualifM'^l 
to  guide  the  studies  of  an  ardent  and  aspiring  class  of  young  rncii 
through  the  last  stages  of  their  college  course,  and  to  do  it  thor- 
oughly and  well.     The  successful  government  of  a  college  is  a  tntik 
of  no  ordinary  difficulty.     College  students  come  from  difll'^frent  stnUto  ; 
they  differ  in  age,  in  attainments  and  disposition.     S^ime  are  under  a 
atrong  moral  influence,  while  others  are  ready  to  do  what  they  can  Ut 
weaken  that  influence.     Now  the  president  must  l^e  a  kind  of  pan-nt 
or  guardian  to  all  the  young  men  in  college.     He  must  givo  atUm- 
tioD  to  all  their  wants,  real  or  imaginary.     He  must  l>e  able  to  turn 
promptly  from  one  engagement  to  another.     Students  while  in  col- 
lege have  %  dauDy  not  only  to  the  stated  inatructious  of  the  lecture- 
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room,  but  to  all  that  can  be  done  for  their  preservation  from  vice  and 
indolence,  and  for  their  advancement  in  morals  and  religion.  No  col- 
lege will  be  what  it  can  be,  and  what  \t  ought  to  be,  unless  the 
officers  give  personal  attention  to  the  students.  It  is  a  principle 
adopted  and  acted  upon  by  Dr.  Hopkins,  that  personal  attention  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  students  will  do  more  to 
promote  the  peace,  order  and  usefulness  of  a  college,  than  all  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  strictest  code  of  laws.  Occasionally  stu- 
dents have  wasted  their  time  and  contracted  evil  habits,  which  might 
have  been  prevented  by  a  few  words  of  timely  and  affectionate  advice. 
Dr.  Hopkins  has  ever  been  the  fi-iend  and  adviser  of  students ;  not 
unfrequently  calling  at  their  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
words  of  kind  advice  and  admonition,  respecting  their  health,  their 
studies  and  their  deportment.  There  can  be  no  higher  or  more  grat- 
ifying evidence  of  his  rare  qualifications  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a 
college,  than  the  successful  results,  which  a  presidency  of  twenty-five 
years,  have  furnished. 

During  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  the  course  of  study  in  Wil- 
liams College  has  been  pursued  on  a  much  more  extended  and 
liberal  scale  than  before.  The  public  has  not  been  fully  aware  of  the 
amount  and  diversity  of  the  labors  he  has  performed.  He  has  dis- 
charged at  least  the  duties  of  two  oflRcers.  He  hears  the  morning 
recitation  <  f  the  freshman  class  for  a  short  time  at  the  opening  of 
every  college  year.  In  this  way  he  becomes  personally  acquainted 
with  the  members  of  every  class  at  the  commencement  of  (heir  col- 
lege course,  and  never  forgets  them.  He  has  uniformly  given  instruc- 
tion to  the  senior  class  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  metaphysics  and 
ethics,  and  until  quite  recently,  in  the  department  of  rhetoric,  besides 
preaching  one-third  of  the  time  on  the  Sabbath.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term  in  January,  1860,  the  students  have  attended  public 
worship  in  the  chapel,  and  Dr.  Hopkins  is  in  the  habit  of  preaching 
to  them  every  Sabbath  morning.  On  Saturday  forenoon  the  senior 
recitation  is  theological,  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism  being  the 
text-book.  Perhaps  no  recitation  in  college  is  more  highly  prized, 
nor  has  proved  more  beneficial  to  the  students.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  they  have  more  than  once  requested  that  this  recitation  be 
continued  one  hour  and  a  half  instead  of  one  hour.  This  is  probably 
the  only  college  in  the  land  that  retains  the  catechism  as  a  text-book. 
Before  public  worship  was  attended  in  the  chapel  on  the  Sabbath,  Dr. 
Hopkins  uniformly  appeared  in  the  college  conference  room  on  Sat- 
urday evening  as  the  college  pastor.  His  exercises  on  these  occasions 
comprised  a  series  of  lectures,  in  which  were  happily  blended  doo- 
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trinal  discussions,  with  close  and  affectioDate  appeals  to  the  heart 
And  these  lectures  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  give  the 
college  its  deep  religious  character. 

Dr.  Hopkins*  system  of  discipline  is  his  own.  His  opinion  is,  that 
"the  end  of  a  college  is  education — there  should  therefore  be  no  reg- 
ulation or  restraint  which  h  not  subservient  to  that  end ;  and  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  enforce  those  regulations  that  are  thus  subser- 
vient, it  would  be  treason  to  the  cause  of  education  not  to  do  it  at 
any  sacrifice  whatever."  "  That  college  is  in  the  best  state  in  which 
the  least  government  is  necessary .'*  **  It  is  always  unfortunate  when 
much  is  thought  or  said  about  government'* 

The  revivals  of  religion  which  have  occurred  in  Williams  CJollege 
daring  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  have  been  repeated  and  pow- 
erful. But  on  this  topic  we  can  not  dwell  in  this  connection,  nor  on 
the  temporal  prosperity  which  the  college  has  enjoyed  since  1836. 
In  that  year  the  Astronomical  Observatory — the  first  building  exclu- 
sively for  that  object  in  the  country — was  erected.  Since  then,  Law- 
rence Hall,  Kellogg  Hall,  Jackson  Hall,  Alumni  Hall,  and  the  new 
Chapel,  have  been  erected,  and  expensive  alterations  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  other  buildings,  especially  in  the  Old  West 
College,  and  in  Griffin  Hall. 

If  our  limits  would  permit  we  should  be  glad  to  speak  of  the  addi- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  the  college  grounds,  to  the  libraries, 
the  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  productive  funds  of  the  college.  It  would  be  equally  pleasant  to 
show  the  honorable  position  the  college  has  taken  in  the  department 
of  Natural  History.  Williams  College  has  now  been  incorporated 
sixty-eight  years.  The  present  year  completes  twenty-five  of  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Hopkins.  Before  1836,  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  students  had  been  graduated,  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  since* 
When  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hopkins  commenced,  the  whole  number 
of  students  was  one  hundred  and  nineteen.  The  college  now  num- 
bers not  far  from  two  hundred  and  forty.  This  is  a  large  increase 
considering  the  close  proximity  of  Williams  to  similar  institutions. 

In  the  year  1858,  Mr.  Jackson,  of  New  York,  established  a  profes- 
sorship of  Christian  theology  in  Williams  College,  and  Dr.  Hopkins 
was  appointed  for  the  chair.  It  was  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Jackson  that 
those  who  desired  to  study  theology  professionally  without  going 
through  the  full  coui-se  prescribed  by  the  seminaries,  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so  at  this  college.  It  is  intended  that  such  op- 
portunity shall  hereafter  be  given. 

It  is  an  established  custom  for  Dr.  Hopkins  to  deliver  a  Valedictory 
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discourso  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  commencement  to  the  candidates 
for  the  bachelor's  degree.  No  part  of  his  ministerial  services  has 
attracted  more  public  attention  or  met  with  more  general  favor  than 
the  sermons  delivered  on  these  occasions. 

Dr.  Hopkins  is  extensively  known  as  an  author.  Among  his  pub- 
lications the  most  important  are  his  lectures  on  the  **  Evidences  of 
Christianity,^^  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  in  the 
winter  of  1 844,  and  which  have  already  become  a  text-book  in  some 
of  our  colleges.  In  1847,  twenty-two  of  his  discourses,  which  had 
previously  found  their  way  to  the  press,  were  republished  in  one  vol- 
ume. His  course  of  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy  which  were 
delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston  in  1860-1,  it  is 
hoped  will  soon  be  given  to  the  public. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Hopkins*  publications  : — 

Ajrricnltnral  Address  at  Stockbridge,  1827. 

Oration—'*  Mystery,"  1827. 

Review  of  the  Argument  from  Nature  for  the  Divine  Existence,  1888. 

Human  Happineps,  1834. 

Oration—"  Originality,"  1885. 

Inaugural  Discourse,  1836." 

Address  at  Andover,  1837. 

Two  lectures— "  Taste  and  Morals,"  1837. 

Sermon  in  Commemoration  of  Dr.  Griffin,  1887. 

Address  before  the  American  Education  Society,  1838. 

Election  Sermon.  Ma;^,  1839. 

Address  before  American  Bible  Society,  1840. 

Address  at  South  Uadlov,  (Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,)  1840. 

Address  ut  PitU»fleld,  (Medical  College.)  1840. 

Address  at  East  Hampton,  (Williston  Seminary,)  1841. 

Alumni  Address  at  Williamstown^  1848. 

Sermon  before  the  Pastoral  Association,  Boston,  1843. 

Sermon  at  the  Berkshire  Jubilee,  1844. 

Sermon  before  Massachusetts  Convention,  1845. 

Sermon  before  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1845. 

Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  (octavo  volume,)  1846. 

Temperance  Address,  (for  circulation  in  Massachusetts,)  1846. 

Sermon  Commemorative  of  Professor  Kellogg,  1846. 

Sermon  at  Plymouth,  December  22d,  1846. 

Sermon  before  the  American  Sabbath  Union,  1847. 

Sermon  at  Dedication  in  Pittsfield,  18)0. 

Baccnlftureatc  Sermon — "Faith,  Philosophy,  and  Reason,"  1850. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon — "Strength  and  Beauty,"  18')1. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon — "Receiving  and  Giving,"  1852. 

Address  before  the  Western  College  Society,  Boston,  1852. 

Sermon  Commemorative  of  Amos  Lawrence,  1853. 

Oration—"  The  Central  Principle,"  New  York,  December  22d,  1868. 

Discourse  before  the  Congregational  Library  Association,  1855. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon — "  Perfect  Love,"  18  >5. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon — "  Self-denial,"  1856. 

Address  at  Missionary  Jubilee,  1856. 

Sermon — "Science  and  Religion,"  Albany,  N.  Y..  1856. 

Baccalaureate  Sennon — "  Higher  and  Lower  Gooa,"  1857. 

Sermon— "The  Promise  to  Abniham,"  Bangor,  Me.,  1857. 

Bac<!alanreat«  Sermon—"  Eagles'  "Wings,"  1858. 

Address  at  Havana,  N.  Y.,  18 '8. 

The  Atonement  as  related  to  Sin,  and  to  a  Divine  Lawgiver— American  Theo- 
logical Review,  1859. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon — "  The  Manifoldness  of  Man,"  1859. 

Religious  Teaching  and  Worship — a  Sermon  at  the  Dedication  of  the  College 
Chapel,  1859. 

Bdccalaureate  Sermon—"  Nothing  to  be  Lost,"  1860. 
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In  the  nmneroQB  occasional  discourses  which  he  has  been  called  on 
to  prepare  aud  publish.  Dr.  Hopkins  has  expressed  his  views  on  a 
great  variety  of  educational  topics,  specimen  of  which  we  give 
below. 

EDUCATION. 

Inaugural  Ditcoursty  1836. 

By  education,  I  menn,  not  merely  formal  instraction,  bat  any  system  of  excite* 
■nent  or  restraint  the  object  of  which  is  to  effect  some  definite  change  in  the 
physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  character  of  man.  The  term,  I  know,  is  often 
used,  in  a  broader  sense,  to  include  every  thing  in  external  nature, and  in  the  cir- 
onnistances  of  the  individual,  which  can  exert  an  influence  upon  him,  whether 
intended  to  exert  such  influence  or  not.  That  tliere  are  circumstances  in  local 
situation,  and  in  the  structure  of  society,  the  influence  of  which  can  not  be 
IB  voided,  and  which  yet  often  control  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  young, 
^here  can  be  no  doubt.  Climate,  the  form  of  government,  childhood  spent  in  the 
^ty  or  in  the  country,  in  luxui'y  or  in  poverty,  and  perhaps  more  than  all,  early 
sand  casual  impressions  caught  from  first  associates,  operate  imperceptibly,  but  irro* 
i»tstibly,  in  modifying  and  giving  variety  to  character.  But  though  the  influence 
upon  the  mind  of  causes  beyond  our  countrul,  may  be  an  interesting  subject  of 
tspeculation,  just  as  is  the  influence  of  gravity  on  matter,  and  though  these  cau»es 
rnay  f<»'m  a  part  of  that  tutelage  under  which  in  the  providence  of  God  his  crea- 
tures are  put,  and  we  may,  if  we  please,  call  it  the  education  of  cireum8t;ince8, 
yet  if  we  regard  the  common  use  of  lans^uage,  or  if  we  would  define  a  practicHl 
•science,  we  must  include  in  the  term  Education,  only  those  circumstances  over 
'^K'hich  we  have  a  control,  and  which  we  can  and  do  bring  to  bear  upon  man 
^ivith  the  intention  of  effecting  a  particular  end. 

But  whether  we  consider  education  as  comprising  more  or  k>88,  or  whatever 
division  we  may  make  of  it,  the  genenil  principle  which  we  are  to  regard,  espoc- 
a«lly  in  its  second  part,  which  is  positive  instruction,  is  now  stalled  among  all 
'thinking  men.  It  is,  that  we  are  to  regard  the  mind,  not  as  a  piece  of  iron  to  be 
l-aid  upon  the  anvil  and  hammered  into  any  shape,  nor  as  a  block  of  marble  in 
^^hich  we  are  to  find  the  statue  by  removing  the  rubbish,  nor  as  a  receptacle  into 
^vbich  knowledge  may  be  poured  ;  but  as  a  flame  that  is  to  be  fed,  as  an  active 
^>eing  that  must  be  strengthened  to  think  and  to  feel — to  dare,  to  do,  and  to  suf- 
CVr.  It  is  as  a  germ,  expanding,  under  the  influence  certainly  of  air  and  sunlight 
and  moisture,  but  yet  only  through  the  agency  of  an  intcnjal  force  ;  and  external 
^^ncy  is  of  no  value  except  as  it  elicits,  and  contmls,  and  perfects  the  action 
<jf  that  force.  He  only  who  can  rightly  appreciate  the  force  of  this  principle,  and 
oarry  it  out  into  all  its  consequences,  in  the  spirit  of  the  maxim,  that  nature  is  to 
l9e  conquered  only  by  obeying  her  laws,  will  do  all  that  belongs  to  the  office  of  a 
teacher. 

SELF-EDUCATION. 

Inaugural  Discourse^  1836. 

We  hear  much  said  about  self-educated  men,  and  a  broad  distinction  is  made 
Isetween  them  and  others ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  every  man  who  is  educated  at 
•11,  is,  and  must  be,  self-educated.     There  are  no  more  two  methods  in  which  the 
mind  can  make  progress,  than  there  are  two  methods  in  which  plants  can  grow. 
One  seed  may  be  blown  by  the  winds,  and  cast  upon  the  southern,  or  perchance 
on  the  northern  side  of  some  distant  hill,  and  may  there  germinate,  aud  tike  root, 
«iid  do  battle  alone  with  the  elements,  and  it  may  be  so  favored  by  the  soil  and 
climate  that  it  shall  lift  itself  in  surpassing  strength  and  beauty ;  another  may  be 
planted  carefully  in  a  good  soil,  and  the  hand  of  tillage  may  be  applied  to  it.  ytt 
must  this  also  draw  for  itself  nutriment  from  the  soil,  and  for  itself  withstand  the 
nwh  of  the  tempest,  and  lift  its  head  on  high  only  as  it  ntrikcs  its  rcK^t^  deep  in  the 
earth.     It  is  for  the  want  of  understanding  this  properly,  that  extravagant  expec- 
tations are  entertiined  of  instructors,  and  of  institutions ;  and  that  those  who  g«>  to 
college  aometimes  expect,  and  the  crtmmunity  exptet,  that  they  will  be  learned 
of  ooome— as  if  they  could  be  inoculaT<"1  with  knowledge,  or  obtain  it  by  absorp- 
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Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the  fourth  president  of  Williams 
College,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Archibald  Ilopkins  and  Mary  Curtis, 
and  was  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1802. 
The  foundation  of  his  vigorous  character  and  attainments  was  laid 
in  his  early  and  thorough  training  in  the  family  and  district  school. 
When  about  twelve  years  old,  young  Hopkins  went  to  Clinton 
Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  passed  a  year  in  the  family  of  his 
uncle,  Dr.  Sewall  Hopkins.  While  here  he  attended  Clinton  Acad- 
emy, and  connnenced  the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  After  leav- 
ing Clinton  he  worked  on  a  farm,  and  pursued  his  studies  mostly  at 
home,  receiving  but  little  private  instruction.  For  some  months  of 
this  time  he  was  the  almost  constant  companion  of  Timothy  Wood- 
bridge,  D.  D.,  both  in  Green  River  and  Pittsfield ;  reading  to  him 
and  prosecuting  his  own  studies  to  some  extent.  It  was  not  the  pur- 
pose of  his  father  to  send  him  to  college,  but  to  give  him  the  profes- 
sion of  his  grandfather ;  and  accordingly  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
when  he  was  nearly  or  quite  ready  to  enter  college,  he  was  placed  in 
the  office  of  Charles  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  to  study  law.  Here  he  became, 
after  no  long  time,  dissatisfied  with  his  general  attainments,  and 
resolved  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  public  education.  From  that  time, 
commencing  with  the  district  school  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Richmond,  he  alternately  taught  and  studied  until  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Williams  College  the  second  term,  sophomore  year  1821-2, 
soon  after  the  institution  came  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Griffin. 
His  studies  were  here  prosecuted  with  uniform  diligence  and  success. 
He  early  discovered  a  decided  preference  for  metaphysical  studies. 
His  taste  and  skill  in  writing  while  in  college  was  much  admired. 
Some  of  his  productions  attracted  much  attention.  One  of  these  was 
his  Oration  at  the  junior  exhibition,  entitled  **  Modern  Chemistry — 
Revelation  confirmed  by  its  Discoveries.^*  lie  was  graduated  in  the  fall 
of  1824.  when  he  pronounced  the  valedictory  oration  on  **The  forma- 
tion of  a  J  practical  rather  than  a  speculative  character  by  literary  men." 

Directly  after  his  graduation  he  became  connected  with  the  Medical 
Institution  at  Pittsfield.  During  the  next  spring  and  summer  he 
taught  an  Academy  at  Stockbridge.     In  the  fall  of  1825,  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  a  tutor  in  bis  Alma  Mater,  and  officiated  in  that  capacity  for 
two  years.  The  duties  of  his  office  were  discharged  with  fidelity  and 
success.  During  the  first  year  of  his  tutorship  there  was  a  revival  of 
religion  in  college  which  has  been  considered  the  most  signal  mark 
of  divine  favor  the  institution  ever  enjoyed.  "That  revival,"  said  Dr. 
Griffin,  "saved  the  college."  It  did  settle  its  destiny.  It  led  to 
efforts  which  resulted  in  putting  the  college  on  a  permanent  and 
prosperous  footing.  In  that  revival,  those  associate  tutors,  Harvey 
and  Hopkins,  took  a  prominent  part,  and  their  instrumentality  was 
extensively  felt.  At  the  close  of  his  tutorship,  he  delivered  his  mas- 
ter's oration,  on  "Mystery,"  which  was  published  in  Silliman's 
^  Journal^*  and  has  been  twice  republished.  In  the  fall  of  1827,  he 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  resumed  his  medical  studies,  and  devo- 
ted a  portion  of  his  time  to  teaching.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
returned  to  Pittsfield,  and  continued  his  professional  studies,  and  aided 
Prof.  Dewey  in  a  High  School  then  recently  established.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  at  Pittsfield,  in  the  fall  of  1829. 
Early  the  next  spring  the  professoi*ship  of  moral  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  in  Williams'  College  had  become  vacant  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Prof.  William  A.  Porter.  At  a  meetino:  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  in  August,  1830,  Dr.  Hopkins  was  unanimously  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  had  just  completed  his  arrangements  for  a 
permanent  residence  in  New  York,  but  this  event  turned  the  whole 
current  of  his  life  into  another  channel.  It  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  devote  himself  to  teaching — a  pursuit  most  agreeable  to  his  taste 
and  feelings.  He  ac(!epted  the  appointment,  and  entered  at  once 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  made  a  public  profession  of  religion 
in  1826,  uniting  with  the  Congregational  Church  in  Stockbridge. 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Hubbell,  of  Williamstown,  December 
25th,  1832.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Berkshire 
Association  at  Dalton,  May,  1833.  He  had  never  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  regular  course  of  theological  instruction,  but  consented 
to  apply  for  a  license  at  the  suggestion  of  friends,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  assist  Dr.  Griffin  in  supplying  the  pulpit,  whose  health  at  that 
time  began  perceptibly  to  decline. 

At  the  Commencement  in  1836,  Dr.  Griffin  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college.  This  event  was  not  entirely  unexpected.  Dr. 
Hopkins  was  unanimously  elected  his  successor,  and  professor  of 
moral  and  intellectujd  philosophy.  This  appointment  was  in  perfect 
coincidence  with  the  expectations  of  the  students  and  the  public.  He 
had  been  designated  as  the  most  suitable  candidate  for  the  place. 
With  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  college,  he  had  long  been 
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familiar.  He  was  an  alumnus  of  the  Institution.  ITe  had  officiated 
two  years  as  tutor,  and  six  years  as  professor  ;  during  the  latter  part  of 
which  time,  the  instruction  of  the  senior  class  was  whollv  committed 
to  him.  Having  accepted  the  appointment  on  the  15th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1836,  he  was  inaugurated  president  of  the  college,  and 
ordained  pastor  of  the  College  Church. 

Dr.  Hopkins  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Darts- 
mouth  College  in  1837,  and  from  Harvard  Univereity  in  1841,  and 
that  of  LL.  D.  from  the  Board  of  Regents  of  New  York  in  1857. 
Dr.  Hopkins  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  the 
fall  of  1857,  then  vacant  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the 
Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen.  Dr.  Hopkins'  interest  in  the  Mis- 
sionary, Bible,  Education  and  Tract  cause,  has  ever  been  earnest  and 
efficient  Whenever  called  upon  to  advocate  the  cause  of  these  phil- 
anthropic enterprises,  his  able  and  earnest  pleadings  in  their  belialf 
have  not  been  withheld. 

To  all  the  urgent  invitations  w^hich  he  has  received  to  occupy  other 
posts  of  usefulness,  his  uniform  reply  has  been,  ^  I  dwell  among  mine 
ovm  peopled 

The  president  of  a  college  is  placed  in  a  peculiar  and  responsible 
position.  He  is  the  representative  of  the  institution.  He  stands  at 
the  head  of  an  intelligent  and  influential  Board  of  Trustees.  He  has 
an  opportunity  which,  perhaps,  no  other  man  has  ( f  impressing  his 
character  on  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  through  the  influence  of  those 
who  come  under  his  example  and  instruction.  To  do  this  to  the  best 
advantage,  he  must  have  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  surround- 
ing community — of  society  at  large.  He  must  possess  sufficient 
weight  of  character  to  reconcile  the  claims  and  secure  the  cooperation 
of  the  subordinate  officers.  He  must  be  able  to  conduct  a  college 
through  scenes  of  special  exigency  and  trial.  He  must  be  qualified 
to  guide  the  studies  of  an  ardent  and  aspiring  class  of  young  men 
through  the  last  stages  of  their  college  course,  and  to  do  it  thor- 
oughly and  well.  The  successful  government  of  a  college  is  a  task 
of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  College  students  come  from  different  states ; 
they  differ  in  age,  in  attainments  and  disposition.  Some  are  under  a 
strong  moral  influence,  while  others  are  ready  to  do  what  they  c-an  to 
weaken  that  influence.  Now  the  president  must  be  a  kind  of  parent 
or  guardian  to  all  the  young  men  in  college.  He  must  give  atten- 
tion to  all  their  wants,  real  or  imaginary.  He  must  be  able  to  turn 
promptly  from  one  engagement  to  another.  Students  while  in  col- 
lege have  a  claim,  not  only  to  the  stated  instructions  of  the  lecture- 
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room,  bat  to  all  that  can  be  done  for  their  preservation  from  vice  and 
indolence,  and  for  their  advancement  in  morals  and  religion.  No  col- 
lege will  be  what  it  can  be,  and  what  \i  ought  to  be,  unless  the 
officers  give  personal  attention  to  the  students.  It  is  a  principle 
adopted  and  acted  upon  by  Dr.  Hopkins,  that  personal  attention  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  students  will  do  more  to 
promote  the  peace,  order  and  usefulness  of  a  college,  than  all  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  strictest  code  of  laws.  Occasionally  stu- 
dents have  wasted  their  time  and  contracted  evil  habits,  which  might 
have  been  prevented  by  a  few  words  of  timely  and  affectionate  advice. 
Dr.  Hopkins  has  ever  been  the  friend  and  adviser  of  students ;  not 
unfrequently  calling  at  their  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
words  of  kind  advice  and  admonition,  respecting  their  health,  their 
studies  and  their  deportment  There  can  be  no  higher  or  more  grat- 
ifying evidence  of  his  rare  qualifications  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a 
college,  than  the  successful  results,  which  a  presidency  of  twenty-five 
years,  have  furnished. 

During  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  the  course  of  study  in  Wil- 
liams College  has  been  pursued  on  a  much  more  extended  and 
liberal  scale  than  before.  The  public  has  not  been  fully  aware  of  the 
amount  and  diversity  of  the  labors  he  has  performed.  He  has  dis- 
charged at  least  the  duties  of  two  officers.  He  hears  the  morning 
recitation  cf  the  freshman  class  for  a  short  time  at  the  opening  of 
every  college  year.  In  this  way  be  becomes  personally  acquainted 
with  the  members  of  every  class  at  the  commencement  of  their  col- 
lege course,  and  never  forgets  them.  He  has  uniformly  given  instruc- 
tion to  the  senior  class  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  metaphysics  and 
ethics,  and  until  quite  recently,  in  the  department  of  rhetoric,  besides 
preaching  one- third  of  the  time  on  the  Sabbath.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term  in  January,  1860,  the  students  have  attended  public 
worship  in  the  chapel,  and  Dr.  Hopkins  is  in  the  habit  of  preaching 
to  them  every  Sabbath  morning.  On  Saturday  forenoon  the  senior 
recitation  is  theological,  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism  being  the 
text-book.  Perhaps  no  recitation  in  college  is  more  highly  prized, 
nor  has  proved  more  beneficial  to  the  students.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  they  have  more  than  once  requested  that  this  recitation  be 
continued  one  hour  and  a  half  instead  of  one  hour.  This  is  probably 
the  only  college  in  the  land  that  retains  the  catechism  as  a  text-book. 
Before  public  worship  was  attended  in  the  chapel  on  the  Sabbath,  Dr. 
Hopkins  uniformly  appeared  in  the  college  conference  room  on  Sat- 
urday evening  as  the  college  pastor.  His  exercises  on  these  occasions 
comprised  a  series  of  lectures,  in  which  were  happily  blended  doc- 
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trinal  discussions,  with  close  and  affectionate  appeals  to  the  heart. 
And  these  lectures  have  contributes!  in  no  small  degree  to  give  the 
college  its  deep  religious  character. 

Dr.  Hopkins^  system  of  discipline  is  his  own.  His  opinion  is,  that 
"the  end  of  a  college  is  education — there  should  therefore  be  no  reg- 
ulation or  restraint  which  i^  not  subservient  to  that  end ;  and  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  enforce  those  regulations  that  are  thus  subser- 
vient, it  would  be  treason  to  the  cause  of  education  not  to  do  it  at 
any  sacrifice  whatever."  "  That  college  is  in  the  best  state  in  which 
the  least  government  is  necessary."  *^  It  is  always  unfortunate  when 
much  is  thought  or  said  about  government" 

The  revivals  of  religion  which  have  occurred  in  Williams  CJollege 
during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  have  been  repeat<?d  and  pow- 
erful. But  on  this  topic  we  can  not  dwell  in  this  connection,  nor  on 
the  temporal  prosperity  which  the  college  has  enjoyed  since  1836. 
In  that  year  the  Astronomical  Observatory — the  first  building  exclu- 
sively for  that  object  in  the  country — was  erected.  Since  then,  Law- 
rence Hall,  Kellogg  Hall,  Jackson  Hall,  Alumni  Hall,  and  the  new 
Chapel,  have  been  erected,  and  expensive  alterations  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  other  buildings,  especially  in  the  Old  West 
College,  and  in  Griffin  Hall. 

If  our  limits  would  permit  we  should  be  glad  to  speak  of  the  addi- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  the  college  grounds,  to  the  libraries, 
the  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  productive  funds  of  the  college.  It  would  be  equally  pleasant  to 
show  the  honorable  positiciU  the  college  has  taken  in  the  department 
of  Natural  H-istory.  Williams  College  has  now  been  incorporated 
sixty-eight  years.  The  present  year  completes  twenty-five  of  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Hopkins.  Before  1836,  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  students  had  been  graduated,  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  since* 
When  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hopkins  commenced,  the  whole  number 
of  students  was  one  hundred  and  nineteen.  The  college  now  num- 
bers not  far  from  two  hundred  and  forty.  This  is  a  large  increase 
considering  the  close  proximity  of  Williams  to  similar  institutions. 

In  the  year  1858,  Mr.  Jackson,  of  New  York,  established  a  profes- 
sorship of  Christian  theology  in  Williams  College,  and  Dr.  Hopkins 
was  appointed  for  the  chair.  It  was  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Jackson  that 
those  who  desired  to  study  theology  professionally  without  going 
through  the  full  course  prescribed  by  the  seminaries,  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so  at  this  college.  It  is  intended  that  such  op- 
portunity shall  hereaftei  be  given. 

It  is  an  established  custom  for  Dr.  Hopkins  to  deliver  a  Valedictory 
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discourse  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  commencement  to  the  candidates 
for  the  bachelor's  degree.  No  part  of  his  ministerial  services  has 
attracted  more  public  attention  or  met  with  more  general  favor  than 
the  sermons  delivered  on  these  occasions. 

Dr.  Hopkins  is  extensively  known  as  an  author.  Among  his  pub- 
lications the  most  important  are  his  lectures  on  the  ^^  Evidences  of 
Christianity^'*  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  in  the 
winter  of  1844,  and  which  have  already  become  a  text-book  in  some 
of  our  colleges.  In  1847,  twenty-two  of  his  discourses,  which  had 
previously  found  their  way  to  the  press,  were  republished  in  one  vol- 
ume. His  course  of  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy  which  were 
delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston  in  1860-1,  it  is 
hoped  will  soon  be  given  to  the  public. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  publications : — 

Afirriciiltnral  Address  at  Stockbridge,  1827. 

Oration— "  Mystery,"  1827. 

Review  of  the  Argument  from  Nature  for  the  Divine  Existence,  1888. 

Human  Happiness,  1834. 

Oration—**  Originality,"  1835. 

Inaugural  Discourse,  1836." 

Address  at  Andover,  1837. 

Two  lectures—"  Taste  and  Morals,"  1837. 

Sermon  in  Commemoration  of  Dr.  Griflan,1887. 

Address  before  the  American  Education  oociety,  1838. 

Election  Sermon.  May,  1830. 

Address  before  American  Bible  Society,  1840. 

Address  at  South  Hadlcv,  (Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,)  1840. 

Address  at  Pittsfield,  (Medical  College.)  1840. 

Address  at  East  Hampton,  (Williston  Seminary,)  1841. 

Alumni  Address  at  Williamstown^  1843. 

Sermon  before  the  Pastoral  Association,  Boston,  1848. 

Sermon  at  the  Berkshire  Jubilee,  1844. 

Sermon  before  Massachusetts  Convention,  1845. 

Sermon  before  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1845. 

Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  (octavo  volume,)  1846. 

Temperance  Address,  (for  circulation  in  Massachusetts,)  1846. 

Sermon  Commemorative  of  Professor  Kellogg,  1846. 

Sermon  at  Plymouth,  December  22d,  1846. 

Sermon  before  the  American  Sabbath  Union,  1847. 

Sermon  at  Dedication  in  Pittsfield,  18')0. 

Baccalaureate  Sennon— "Faith,  Philosophy,  and  Reason,"  1850. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon — "  Strength  and  Beauty,"  18U. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon — "  Receiving  and  Giving,"  1852. 

Address  before  the  Western  College  Society,  Boston,  1852. 

Sermon  Commemorative  of  Amos  Lawrence,  18">3. 

Oration—"  The  Central  Principle,"  New  York,  December  22d,  1868. 

Discourse  before  the  Congregational  Library  Association,  1855. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon — "Perfect  Love,"  18i5. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon — "  Self-denial,"  18  >6. 

Address  at  Missionary  Jubilee,  18  )6. 

Sermon—"  Science  and  Religion,"  Albany,  N.  Y..  1856. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon — "  Higher  and  Lower  Gooa,"  1857. 

Sermon- "The  Promise  to  Abraham,"  Bangor,  Me.,  1857. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon—"  Eagles*  Wings,"  1&58. 

Address  at  Havana,  N.  Y.,  18" 8. 

The  Atonement  as  related  to  Sin,  and  to  a  Divine  Lawgiver— American  Theo- 
logical Review,  1859. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon — "  The  Manifoldness  of  Man,"  1859. 

Religious  Teaching  and  Worship— a  Sermon  at  the  Dedication  of  the  College 
Chapel,  1859. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon—"  Nothing  to  be  Lost,"  1860. 
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In  the  numerous  occasional  discourses  which  he  has  been  called  on 
to  prepare  and  publish,  Dr.  Hopkins  has  expressed  his  views  on  a 
great  variety  of  educational  topics,  specimen  of  which  we  give 
below. 

EDUCATION. 

Inavgural  Discourse^  1836. 

By  education,  I  mean,  not  merely  formal  instruction,  bat  any  system  of  excite- 
ment or  restraint  the  object  of  which  is  to  effect  some  de6nite  change  in  the 
physical,  intellectiml.  or  moral  character  of  man.  The  term,  I  know,  »  often 
used,  in  a  broader  sense,  to  include  every  thing  in  external  nature,  and  in  the  cir- 
cnmstances  of  the  individual,  which  can  exert  an  influence  upon  him,  whether 
intended  to  exert  such  influence  or  not.  That  there  are  circumstances  in  local 
situation,  and  in  the  structure  of  society,  the  influence  of  which  can  not  be 
avoided,  and  which  yet  often  control  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  young, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Climate,  the  form  of  government,  childhood  spent  in  the 
city  or  in  the  country,  in  luxur}*  or  in  poverty,  and  perhaps  more  than  all,  early 
and  casual  impressions  caught  from  first  associates,  operate  imperceptibly,  but  irre- 
sistibly,  in  modifying  and  giving  variety  to  character.  But  though  the  influence 
upon  the  mind  of  causes  beyond  our  countrol,  may  be  an  interesting  subject  of 
speculation,  just  as  is  the  influence  of  gravity  on  matter,  and  though  these  causes 
may  form  a  part  of  that  tutelage  under  which  in  the  providence  of  God  his  crea- 
tures are  put,  and  we  may,  if  we  please,  call  it  the  education  of  circumstiinces, 
yet  if  we  regard  the  common  use  of  lans^uage,  or  if  we  would  define  a  practical 
science,  we  must  include  in  the  term  Education,  only  those  circumstances  over 
which  we  have  a  control,  and  which  we  can  and  do  bring  to  bear  upon  man 
with  the  intention  of  effecting  a  particular  end. 

But  whether  we  consider  education  as  comprising  more  or  less,  or  whatever 
division  we  may  make  of  it,  the  general  principle  which  we  are  to  regard,  espec- 
ially in  its  second  part,  which  is  positive  instruction,  is  now  settled  among  all 
thinking  men.  It  is,  that  we  are  to  regard  the  mind,  not  as  a  piece  of  iron  to  be 
laid  upon  the  anvil  and  hammered  into  any  shape,  nor  as  a  block  of  marble  in 
which  we  are  to  find  the  statue  by  removing  the  rubbish,  nor  as  a  receptacle  into 
which  knowledge  may  be  poured  ;  but  as  a  flame  that  is  to  be  fed,  as  an  active 
being  that  must  be  strengthened  to  think  and  to  feel — to  dare,  to  do,  and  to  suf- 
fer. It  is  as  a  germ,  expanding,  under  the  influence  certainly  of  air  and  sunlight 
and  moisture,  but  yet  only  through  the  agency  of  an  internal  force  ;  and  external 
agency  is  of  no  value  except  as  it  elicits,  and  contmls,  and  perfects  the  action 
of  that  force.  He  only  who  can  rightly  appreciate  the  force  of  this  principle,  and 
carry  it  out  into  all  its  consequences,  in  the  spirit  of  the  maxim,  that  nature  is  to 
be  conquered  only  by  obeying  her  laws,  will  do  all  that  belongs  to  the  office  of  a 
teacher. 

SELF-EDUCATION. 

Inaugural  Diacoursfy  1836. 

We  hear  much  said  about  self-educated  men,  and  a  broad  distinction  is  made 
between  them  and  others ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  every  man  who  is  educated  at 
all,  is,  and  must  be,  self-educated.  There  are  no  more  two  methods  in  which  the 
mind  can  make  progress,  tlian  there  are  two  methods  in  which  plants  can  grow. 
One  seed  may  be  blown  by  the  winds,  and  cast  upon  the  southern,  or  perchance 
on  the  northern  side  of  some  distant  hill,  and  may  there  germinate,  and  take  root, 
and  do  battle  alone  with  the  elements,  and  it  may  be  so  favored  by  the  soil  and 
climate  thnt  it  shall  lift  itself  in  surpassing  strength  and  beauty ;  another  may  be 
planted  carefully  in  a  good  soil,  and  the  hand  of  tillage  may  be  applied  to  it,  yet 
must  this  also  draw  for  itself  nutriment  from  the  soil,  and  for  itself  withstand  the 
rush  of  the  tempest,  and  lift  its  head  on  high  only  as  it  strikes  its  roots  deep  in  the 
earth.  It  is  for  the  want  of  understanding  this  properly,  that  extravagant  expec- 
Uitions  are  euterUiined  of  inslruetnrs,  and  of  institutions ;  and  that  those  who  go  to 
college  sometimes  expect,  and  the  community  expect,  that  they  will  be  learned 
of  course — as  if  they  could  be  inoculaT<"1  with  knowledge,  or  obtain  it  by  absorp- 
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tion.  This  broad  distinction  between  self-educHted  men  and  uthera  has  dona 
harm  :  for  young  men  will  not  set  themselves  efficiently  at  work  until  they  feel 
that  there  is  an  all  important  part  which  they  must  perfect  for  themselves,  and 
which  no  one  can  do  for  them. 

CHIEF  KZCBLLKMCIIS   OF  A   TIACRia. 

Inaugural  Diacoursej  1836. 

And  I  here  mention^  that  from  this  view  of  the  sabject,  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
It  is  that  constitutes  the  first  excellence  of  an  instructor.  It  is  nut  bis  amount  of 
knowledge,  nor  yet  his  fiicility  of  communication,  important  as  these  may  be ;  but 
it  is  his  power  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and  to  induce  them 
to  labor.  For  this  purpose,  nothing  is  so  necessary  as  a  disinterested  devotion  to 
the  work,  and  a  certain  enthusiasm  which  may  act  by  sympathy  on  the  minds  of 
the  young.  It  is  from  the  decay  of  this  that  courses  of  lectures  and  of  instruc- 
tion, once  attractive,  often  cease  to  interest.  When  a  teacher  has  advanced  so 
far  beyond  his  class,  or  has  become  so  familiar  with  his  subject,  as  to  feel  no  in- 
terest in  its  truths,  then,  however  well  he  may  understand  them,  and  however 
clearly  he  may  state  them,  he  is  not  all  that  a  teacher  ought  to  be.  He  who  car- 
ries the  torchlight  into  the  recesses  of  science,  and  shows  the  gems  that  are 
sparkling  there,  must  not  be  a  mere  hired  conductor,  who  is  to  bow  in  one  com- 
pany, and  bow  out  another,  and  show  what  is  to  be  seen  with  a  heartless  indiffer- 
ence ;  but  must  have  an  ever  living  fountain  of  emotion,  that  will  fiuw  afresh  as 
he  contemplates  anew  the  works  of  God  and  the  great  principles  of  truth  and 
duty.  This  is  no  more  impossible  in  regard  to  the  beauties  and  wonders  which 
science  discloses,  than  it  is  in  regard  to  the  more  obvious  appearances  of  nature, 
and  the  instructor  may  adopt  in  spirit  the  words  of  the  poet — 

*'  My  heart  leapt  np  when  I  behold 

A  Rainbow  in  the  sky  ; 
So  wos  it  when  mj  life  began  ; 
So  is  it  now  1  am  a  Man  ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old. 

Or  let  me  die  ! 
The  Child  is  Father  of  the  Man ; 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety.** 

It  is  such  an  one  alone  who  can  know  the  pleasure  of  carrying  forward  a  class 
of  ingenuous  youth,  and  watching  them  as  they  gain  new  positions,  and  take  in 
wider  views  till  the  whole  prospect  is  at  their  command.  And  when,  as  some- 
times happens,  he  has  a  class  of  an  opposite  character,  and  his  instructions  fall 
dead,  and  no  interest  is  excited,  it  is  he  alone  who  can  know  the  anxiety,  I  had 
almost  said  agony,  with  which,  as  the  prophet  of  old  upon  the  dead  body  of  the 
child,  he  once  and  again  as  it  were  puts  his  mouth  to  its  mouth,  and  his  eyes  to 
its  eyes,  and  stretches  himself  upon  the  class,  and  finds  no  life  come.  And  be 
alone  knows  how  cheerless  and  hopeless  and  slavish  is  the  dull  routine  of  his 
labors  after  that.  There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  few  modes  of  gaining  a  living  short 
of  actual  villainy,  which  a  man  of  sensibility  would  not  orefer  to  it. 

FSMALI    EDUCATION. 

Addres$  at  Anniversary  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary. 

Important  as  female  education  is  now  admitted  to  be,  it  is  not  perhaps  surpris- 
ing that  it  did  not  receive  early  attention.  Men  attack  evils  as  they  find  them, 
without  first  investigating  secret  influences  and  remote  causes.  It  was  natural, 
for  instance,  that  intemperance  should  first  be  attacked  as  it  existed  in  the  intem- 
perate, before  it  was  traced  back  to  its  source  in  temperate  drinking.  And  no  it 
was  natural  that  mankind  should  first  attempt  to  control  the  waters  of  so<;iety  as 
they  found  them  flowin&f  on,  impetuous  and  turbid,  before  tracing  them  up  to 
their  source  and  purifying  the  springs  from  which  they  flowed. 

This  attempt  has  been  made  from  the  beginning  and  is  still  made.  It  is  not 
even  yet  understood  how  true  it  is,  in  the  body  politic  as  well  as  in  the  natural 
body,  that  "  if  one  member  suflTer,  all  the  members  sufTer  with  it,"  that  If  one  por- 
tion of  the  oromunity  be  enslaved,  or  oppressed,  or  degraded,  there  will  be  sown 
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tsiiiredly  die  ■rcdi  of  r'ee.  of  dcbifitj.  »n*l  of  a'tiouite  ^'am^iw^m ;  mnI  <«prc> 
ially,  thjil  if  tboM  vbo  IwM  torn  tke  rrlMMisof  «iv«K.aiMl  inotlin«,  aihl  <Im^ 
ten,  and  sutera,  arv  rvatricted,  or  «mBp«d,  <c  in  any  ««t  prvvYnt<.^  fhiai 
reeeiviag  xhai  expansioQ  of  the  ialelket  and  of  the  «&<«'boos  which  wi!t  eaaUt 
them  to  exert  aa  eleratiii^  and  a  pvri^iiif  indveoce  apoa  warn,  •oeJery  can  not 
reach  its  full  aCatnre  and  prf1^«CMNi.  It  »  not  aDderstoud  horn  high  those  qaaliticc 
of  the  iott^lect  and  of  the  heart  are,  vhich  are  nekdrd  k*t  the  r^t  anaiu^Eemeat 
of  the  y«mag,  how  maeh  tight  aohd  how  miich  lore  most  shine  affoand  the  o|>eBiBff 
bod  of  early  chiliih«>od  that  it  mny  expand  in  (lt  pnc^rtioDS ;  h  m  not  xmAk  rstnnd 
how  early  the  doctile  material  of  eharaefer  becias  to  izr^w  rigid,  ao  that  befce  the 
age  of  ei^t,  or  cTrn  of  ax.  it  generally  assum^-s  1. moments  to  which  subes^^aent 
life  only  aerres  to  g  ve  grtatcr  promineDce.  In  forming  that  material,  msm  can 
Dot  do  what  ooght  to  be  done,  he  can  not  vndo  what  wriU  ke  done  by  a  ninther 
who  m  ignorant  or  weak,  or  aelfidi  or  Bn(»rittctpted  ;  and  whatever  indnenee  ha 
may  wish  to  exert,  wiU  be  far  more  efficient  if  be  baa  the  coGperatioB  of  one  wha 
can  enter  folly  into  aQ  bia  views — ^jast  as  the  oak  will  cast  a  shade  that  is  deeper 
and  more  refreshing  if  the  riae  tl^  aiioms  it  minglt'S  its  leares  with  thoae  of 
every  branch,  and  entwines  itself  to  the  topaniM  bnogh. 

Bot  these  trotha  are  beginning  to  be  ondcrstood  and  felt,  and  there  are  proha> 
biy  more  p«faons  now  than  ere  r  befnre,  who  fet  1  that  if  we  are  ever  to  do  any 
thing  eflfectaal  for  the  iroproTcment  of  anciety.  the  proper  place  to  begin  at  is  the 
beginning' — that  the  infloc-nce  that  presides  over  the  cradle,  and  the  norsery,  and 
the  fireaide,  most  be  a  right  indoence. 

moccAru*T(  m  oo?r?(Kcnoi«  with  nattrk  Axn  rcugiox. 

AddretM  at  Misnonary  JubiUe^  1$56. 

Ko  serrioe  can  be  rendered  to  edoeation  so  firr^*at  as  to  bring  it  into  a  cloaer 
and  more  vital  connection  with  reliflnoD<  *nd  through  that,  with  soo>e  form  of 
great  and  heroic  action.  Bot  the  edncatinsr  power  of  an  institution  b  not  9(4«)y 
from  what  that  institotion  is  at  any  given  moment — from  its  boildings,  its  apfHira-^ 
tns.  its  librariea,  its  teachers ;  it  aftso  lies  ranch  in  the  infla^icea  of  naturt*  and  of 
Bodety  around  it ;  in  the  memories  of  the  past,  and  m  its  connei*tion  with  great 
interests  and  eventa.  No  man  worth  educatinsr.  ever  passed  throoi^h  this  Col* 
lege  withoot  being  in  part  educated  by  these  great  mountains,  GreyliK'k  is  aa 
educator.  They  are  of  a  style  and  an  order  i>f  archittvture  that  is  very  ancient, 
and,  thooeh  they  cost  nothing,  are  worth  more  than  any  ever  devisiHl  by  man. 
We  do  not  wish  to  educate  merely  the  intellect,  but  also  the  m<i^ral  nature ;  lo 
control  the  aaMxaations  and  to  reach  the  springs  of  action.  Surely  there  niust  be 
a  legitimate  nae  of  association  in  education,  not  suporstitioua  or  idolatrous ;  and 
we  wish  to  associate  literature  and  science  with  all  that  is  beautiful  and  irrand  in 
natore.  and  all  that  Is  pure  and  elevating  in  relisrion.  We  wish  to  hvk  in  iiiinda 
of  the  highest  cnltore,  sentiments  of  veneration  and  honor  with  humble  pni\H>r, 
and  with  devotion  to  the  cau»e  of  Christ.  Oh,  sir,  if  this  could  but  b<\  if  indtw 
lenee  and  vice  ooold  but  be  banished  from  this  College,  if  there  could  U*  hera 
two  hnndred  and  twenty  young  men,  fully  rei^eivinff  the  intluenoes  of  natura 
which  God  baa  spread  around  them,  and  fully  yielding;  theniselvtHi  to  the  |)owar 
of  that  religion  which  he  has  revealed,  I  would  not  e.xchange  my  |xiaition  for  any 
one  opoo  earth. 

ACADEMIES. 

Dedication  of  Williston  Seminary,  1841. 

If  this  institution  prepares  better  teachers  (ov  the  ooinmon  sohtH^ls,  ihey  wlU 
•end  ba<^  to  it  scholars  better  prepared,  and  it  inny  Ik*  able,  n(t«T  a  time,  to  n^llu- 
qaish  to  the  common  school  some  of  its  branches,  and  to  elevate  its  o\vn  I'ourae, 
If,  again,  it  senda  scholars  to  c(»llege  better  fitted,  eollcge,  to  oav  nothing  of  other 
and  indirei^  benefits^  wmII  send  back  to  it  lutter  in;<truotoiii,  and  may,  in  it^  turn, 
be  able  to  relinquish  to  it  some  part  of  its  courHi*.  Thm  prm'ewi  has,  indt  td,  gttns 
on  to  some  extent  within  my  remembrance,  but  it  n«>i  ds  to  g<»  nnieh  Tai  titer.  I 
9te  BO  other  way  in  which  our  general  nynteni  of  rdiicatitm  can  ho  (>levatrd.  We 
need,  and  moat  have,  institutions  like  this,  which  ^<hllII  give  a  thorough  pre)Mira« 
toofbroonege  in  the  English  as  well  as  classical  de|)artincnt,  and  which  shaU 
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not  only  be  thorough  as  far  as  they  go^  but  shall  carry  the  student  much  farther 
thnn  he  now  goes  in  them.  I  see  no  difficulty  in  it,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  almost  all  that  is  now  studied  in  the  freshman  class  in  college,  especially  in 
languages,  shall  be  required  for  admission,  and  shall  be  thoroughly  taught  in 
schools  like  this.  This  would  relieve  the  colleges  from  the  heavy  load  they  are 
obliged  to  drag  when  the  classes  are  poorly  prepared,  and  would  give  them  time, 
not  only  to  be  more  full  and  tliorough  in  their  present  branches  of  science,  but  to 
introduce  new  ones  as  the  wants  of  the  age  may  require. 

MKDIOAL   BCIENCI. 

Addrt9$  io  Medical  Class  at  Pitisfield,  1840. 

The  principal  of  life  then,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  medicine ; 
but  it  is  to  be  studied  as  manifested  in  this  wonderful  range  of  productions  only 
by  the  physician  7  Certainly  not.  We  might  as  well  say  that  no  one  should 
study  the  science  of  music  except  those  whose  business  it  is  to  repair  musical  in- 
struments. In  its  regular  manifestations  the  principle  of  life  presents  itself  as  one 
of  the  great  principles  of  nature,  inviting  equally  with  gravitation,  or  Hght,  or 
magnetism,  or  electridty,  the  study  of  every  liberal  and  inquiring  mind.  This  I 
know  has  not  been  so  reg>irded,  but  it  is  coming  to  be  so  more  and  more.  It 
ought,  at  least,  to  enter  somewhat  largely  into  every  course  of  liberal  education, 
and  I  trust  that  in  one  college  at  least,  more  will  be  done  with  reference  to  it 
than  has  been  done. 

On  this  point  physicians  themselves  have  perhaps  been  in  fault,  or  at  least  have 
misjudged.  They  have  been  inclined  to  regard  the  whole  domain  as  their  own, 
and  to  publish  books,  especially  on  human  physiology,  solely  for  the  use  of  the 
profession.  This,  however,  has  been  much  less  the  case  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  change  can  not  foil  to  be  advantagef)us  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  pro- 
fession. It  will  be  advantageous  to  the  public,  because,  by  giving  them  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the  laws  of  health,  which  are  nothing  more  than  the  conditions  on  which 
the  principle  of  life  will  act  with  regularity,  much  dise&se  will  be  prevented  ;  and 
it  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  profession,  because  it  will  furnish  the  only  possible 
guard  against  the  prevalence  of  quackery,  which  is  found  to  deposit  its  eggs  and 
mature  its  growth  upon  ignorance  alone.  Nor  would  it  encroach  upon  the  proper 
province  or  science  of  the  physician,  if  the  whole  of  physiology  were  well  under- 
stood by  the  community  ;  for  though  the  principle  of  life  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  science  of  the  physician,  yet  if  it  were  like  gravitation,  and  never  irregular 
in  its  acti<Mi.  there  would  be  no  physicians  or  science  of  medicine.  The  laws  of 
life  manifested  in  regular  action  ought  to  be  understood  by  every  body,  so  far 
at  least  as  is  necessary  to  preserve  health.  It  is  only  as  it  manifests  itself  in  dis- 
eased action,  that  the  principle  of  life  lies  at  the  foundation  of  medical  science. 
Diseased  action,  and  the  means  of  controlling  it — diseases  and  remedies — these 
are  the  appropriate  subjects  of  the  study  of  the  physician. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  the  knowledge  of  diseases,  anatomy  and  physiology  are 
necessary ;  to  the  knowledge  of  remedies,  chemistry  and  botany.  No  physician 
can  be  fully  qualified  to  practice  his  profession  unless  he  is  acquainted  with 
these  sciences ;  and  the  field  of  observation  and  of  general  cultivation  to  the  mind 
which  they  open  is  so  wide,  that  from  its  connection  with  them,  if  from  nothing 
else,  the  profession  of  medicine  would  be  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  liberal 
profession. 

THBOLOGICAL   IDUOATIOff. 

Address  before  Porter  Rhetorical  Society^  Andover,  1837. 

In  its  literal  signification,  and  in  its  highest  character,  the  Gospel  is  good  tidings ; 
and  it  is  the  grand  business  of  those  who  preach  it,  to  commend  it  as  worthy  of 
all  acceptation  to  them  that  are  lost.  Nothinsr  can  compensate  in  a  preacher  for 
the  want  of  a  heartfelt  conviction  of  the  ruin  of  man,  and  that  the  Gospel  is  the 
all-sufficient  and  the  only  remedy  ;  and  nothing  can  excuse  him  if  he  do  not  urge 
the  acceptance  of  this  remedy  upon  his  fellow-men  with  his  utmost  force  of  intel- 
lect and  energy  of  feeling.  His  appropriate  office  is  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
peace,  to  bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things,  to  stand  as  an  ambassador  for  Christ 
and  to  beseech  men  in  his  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  €K)d. 
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Bat  thoagh  this  ii  the  chief,  it  b  not  the  only  relation  which  the  preacher  holda 
to  society,  for,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  not  only  reveals  to  as  the  asare  depths  fh>ni 
which  it  oomes,  bat  also  quickens  vegetation  into  life  and  apreads  a  mantle  of 
beaaty  over  the  earth,  so  does  the  Grospel  of  Christ  not  only  reveal  our  relations 
fa)  Gtid  and  the  heaven  which  is  to  be  oar  home,  but  it  is  spread  over  all  the  social 
relations,  and  is  an  essential  element  in  the  production  of  that  moral  verdure 
without  which  society  would  be  a  waste.  Where  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
•hines,  the  whole  soil  is  meliorati'd.  The  hemlock  and  the  night-shade  grow  less 
rankly,  tlie  natural  affections  expand  more  fully  and  shed  a  sweeter  fragrance, 
and  the  seed  sown  bears  fruit  fc»r  lAi>  life  as  well  as  for  that  which  is  to  come. 
Tile  system  which  the  preacher  advocates  is  therefore  not  isolated  and  arbitrary  ; 
it  is  not  a  foreign  and  discordant  mass,  thrown  into  society  and  fitted  only  to  be  a 
sr*aroe  of  terror  to  some,  of  rid.eule  to  others,  aud  a  curse  to  all ;  but  it  has  rela- 
tions to  the  works  of  God,  to  the  social  and  political  well-being  of  man,  to  the 
secret  thoughts  and  hidden  structure  as  well  as  to  the  future  destiny  of  the  soul. 
It  IS  only  in  the  atmHisphere  of  a  pure  Christianity  that  social  man  can  attain  hia 
trae  stature.  In  this  be  moves  and  respires  freely ;  while  every  other  system  is 
like  an  atmosphere  more  or  less  deprived  of  its  vital  principle,  and  lies  like  an 
atmrjsphere  more  or  less  deprived  of  its  vital  principle,  and  lies  like  an  oppressive 
snd  sufllbcating  weight  upon  him.  As  well  then  may  the  natural  philosopher  rest 
satislii^-d  with  his  knowledge  of  the  literal  atmosphere  as  the  breuth  of  life,  and 
disregard  its  connection  with  vegetation,  and  its  use  in  evaporating  water  and 
r-flecting  light  and  conveying  sound  and  facilitating  commerce,  as  may  tlte  stu- 
dent of  Christianity  consider  it  simply  in  its  relation  to  another  world,  without 
regarding  its  connection  with  the  works  of  Grod,  and  its  present  influence  on  the 
well-being  of  society. 

OBJECTIONS   TO   COLLEGES. 

Inaugural  Discourse^  1836. 

And  first,  it  is  objected  that  colleges  destroy  physical  vigor.  There  has,  no 
donbt,  been  ground  for  this  objection.  From  its  local  situation,  this  college  has 
probably  suffered  less  in  this  way  than  some  others,  and  there  has  been  here, 
especially  of  late,  comparatively  little  failure  of  the  health.  Something  has  been 
done,  but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  It  ought,  however,  no  more  to  bo 
exptfctf  d  that  the  student  should  have  the  same  robustness  of  frame  and  muscular 
vigor  as  the  laboring  man,  than  that  the  laboring  man  should  have  the  same  intel- 
lectual cultivation  as  the  student.  Bat  the  truth  is  that  students,  in  common 
with  other  classes  of  the  community,  nut  only  do  not  exercise  enough,  but  they 
live  in  the  constant  violation  of  all  the  rules  of  dietetics.  Some  have  used,  and 
still  use,  intoxicating  drinks:  a  much  larger  number  use  tobacco  ;  some  are  con- 
stantly eating  dried  fruits  and  various  kinds  of  confectionery ;  many  eat  too  much ; 
many  sit  up  late  under  the  excitement  of  novel  reading,  and  perhaps  for  study. 
Let  their  food  be  of  proper  quantity  and  quality,  let  them  avoid  poisonous  and 
narcotic  substances,  let  them  keep  regular  hours,  and  shun  the  predominence  of 
an  excited  or  polluted  imagination ;  and  they  will  find  that  there  is  an  elasticity 
in  the  human  frame  that  requires  exercise.  Nor  need  it  be  aimless  exercise. 
Let  them  saw  their  own  wood,  let  botany  and  mineralogy  lead  them  over  the 
hills,  let  them  cherish  a  love  of  fine  prospects,  let  them  cultivate  the  taste  and 
manly  spirit  that  have  originated  and  carried  forward  so  happily  in  this  college 
the  horticultural  and  landscape  gardening  association ;  and  there  will  be  cheeks 
as  fresh,  and  limbs  as  agile,  and  animal  spirits  as  buoyant,  as  if  they  spent  three 
hoars  a  day  in  a  workshop,  and,  (which  would  be  necessary  in  some  of  our  insti- 
tutions,) as  if  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  were  expi'nded  to  enable  them  to  do  some- 
thing oseful.  It  has  been  a  fault,' which  I  trust  will  be  avoided  here,  that  this 
sobjeet  has  not  been  sufliciently  urged  upon  students  in  the  early  part  of  their 
course. 

Again;  it  is  objected  that  colleges  are  not  practical.  There  are  some  who 
•eera  to  be  slow  in  understanding  what  is  meant  by  the  discipline  of  the  mind  oi 
mental  training,  as  if  it  were  different  in  its  principle  from  a  militaty  drill,'  in 
which  a  series  of  actions  is  performed,  not  so  much  for  its  own  Mike  as  a  pnpam. 
tion  for  the  future  battle.  It  is  true  the  discipline  roust  be  such  as  will  fit  th«m 
far  the  combat.    Wc  moat  not  pat  bows  and  arrows  into  their  handa  wKv»u  vH«m 
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will  have  to  me  the  c(urtridgc-box  and  the  musket— but  ditoipline  there  must  be. 
We  are  indeed  to  consult  utility,  but  it  most  be  in  its  highest  iind  brtxidest  sense 
—not  that  eager  utility  which  would  cut  down  the  tree  for  the  sake  of  sooner 
gettint;  its  fmit,  its  unripe  fruit;  but  that  far-sighted  utility,  which  would  plough 
a  crop  under  for  the  sake  of  beneiiting  the  soil,  and  which  would  k)ok  forward  to 
the  coiucideuce  of  its  plans  with  the  high  purposes  of  God  in  the  creation  of  man. 
But  if  there  are  any  who  never  make  a  distinction  between  general  and  profea- 
sional  education,  who  look  upon  man  solely  as  a  being  who  is  to  be  6tted  to  make 
money  in  some  particular  sphere,  and  not  as  one  who  has  foeulties  to  be  perfected, 
to  them  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

Again ;  it  is  objecU'd  that  colleges  do  not  keep  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
This  objection  probably  does  not  always  assume  a  definite  form  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  make  it  But  if  it  be  intended  that  improvements  in  the  sciences  are 
not  ingrafted,  as  they  are  made,  upon  the  scientiHc  courses,  or  that  new  seieneep 
are  not  introduced  as  the  wants  of  the  publ  c  demand  ;  if  it  be  intended  that  there 
is  an  adherence  to  things  that  are  old  bectiuse  thry  are  old— then,  however  much 
ground  there  may  have  been  for  the  charge  formerly,  and  espi'oially  in  England, 
from  which  this  complaint  is  mostly  imported,  1  do  not  think  there  is  any  ground 
for  it  now.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  our  older  graduates  that  chemistry,  and 
geolocry,  and  mineralogy,  and  botany,  and  political  economy,  were  either  not 
taught  at  all,  or  scarcely  at  all,  in  the  college  course.  These  have  been  intro- 
duced  as  fast  as  the  sciences  have  become  so  mature  as  to  fnrnibh  good  text- 
books ;  and  now  if  the  public  will  furnish  us  the  means,  we  shall  be  glad  to  intro- 
duce more  of  nnodern  languages,  and  something  on  constitutional  law,  which  we 
intend  to  introduce,  and  perspective,  and  civil  engineering. 

Again  ;  it  is  objected  to  colleges  that  they  are  aristocratic.  Besides  those  who 
form  no  theory  of  society,  there  are  two  classes  who  would  be  thought  to  aim  at 
the  perfection  and  perpetuity  of  republican  institutions,  but  their  methods  are 
directly  opposite.  The  one  can  conceive  of  no  improvement  except  by  leveling 
every  thing  down — ^and  probably  there  always  will  exist  in  every  community  a 
sediment  o(  such  people,  whose  uneasy  malignity,  manifesting  itself  iir  a  pre- 
tended zeal  for  republicanism,  nothing  but  a  return  of  society  to  a  savage  state 
could  satisfy.  The  other  class  do  what  they  can  to  level  op.  And  if  there  be 
one  of  these  who  imagines  that  collies  are  not  ooi^>rating  with  him,  it  is  because 
he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  facts.  Must  men  be  told  at  this  day  that  the  di6ti- 
sion  of  knowledge  is  the  only  safety  of  republican  institutions  ?  Or  are  they  igno- 
rant that  without  higher  seminaries  the  lower  can  never  be  sustained  in  any 
efficiency  ?  Or  that  if  there  were  not  some  institutions  like  colleges,  to  make 
education  cheap,  we  should  soon  have  an  aristocracy  of  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment as  well  as  of  wealth  ?  On  this  subject  there  is  a  mistake  in  regard  to  two 
points.  One  respeeCs  the  class  of  persons  who  go  to  college.  While  a  portion 
of  these  are  bodb  of  wealthy  men,  the  great  mass  are  the  sons  of  clergymen,  and 
fjarmers,  and  tradesmen,  who  feel  that  an  education  is  the  best  patrimony  they 
can  bestow  upon  their  children,  and  who  are  unable  to  give  them  even  that, 
unless  they  assist  themselves  in  part  by  teaching.  The  most  <»f  those  therefore 
who  graduate  at  our  colleges  spend  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  time,  either  be- 
fore or  after  graduating,  in  teaching,  and  thus  diffusing  the  blessings  of  general 
education.  The  other  point  on  which  there  is  a  mistake,  respects  the  real  extent 
to  which  the  cost  of  education  is  diminished.  At  this  college  a  young  man  re- 
ceives instruction,  and  has  the  use  of  the  buildings,  and  library,  and  apparatus, 
and  cabinet,  and  pays  the  college  but  about  thirty-three  dollars  a  year.  The 
whole  necessary  expense  per  annum  is  less  than  one  hundred  dollars ;  a  sum 
quite  insufficient  to  maintain  a  boy  in  a  common  fifimily  school.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  have  funds  bestowed  by  benevolent  individuals,  which  enable  us  to  ap- 
propriate something  to  meet  the  bills  of  those  wh<A  promitse  to  be  useful  but  are 
not  able  to  pay  so  much.  Still  the  whole  expense  is  greater  than  is  desirable,  and 
if  oar  funds  would  permit  it  we  would  gladly  make  it  less.  It  thus  that  the  poor 
man  who  has  no  farm  to  give  his  son,  can  give  him  an  education,  which,  if  he  is 
a  suitable  person  to  be  educated,  is  better.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  sLirt  fairly  in 
the  raee  of  competition  with  the  sons  of  the  wealthy.  In  a  class  in  oUege,  each 
is  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  rest,  and  must  stand  on  his  own  merits  ;  and  if 
the  son  of  the  rich  should  happen  to  have  the  advantage  in  previous  training,  he 
may  yet  find  that  he  will  have  as  much  as  be  will  care  to  do  to  maintain  it  in  the 
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field  of  open  oompetition  ;  and  often  when  he  does  hia  best,  much  more  if  he  be 
come  vain  or  frivolous  or  self-indulgent,  will  he  6nd  himself  left  behind  by  tlie 
stern  efibrts  of  those  who  feel  that  they  most  depend  on  themselves  alone. 
Surely  he  who  would  tax  and  cripple  colleges,  would  tax  and  depress  general 
education,  and  keep  down  the  people. 

The  hist  objection  against  colleges  which  I  shall  notice,  comes  fW>m  another 
quarter,  and  is,  that  they  do  not  teach  manners.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
this  is  not  one  of  those  things  for  which  we  give  a  diploma.  Grood  manners  cer- 
tainly ought  to  exist  and  to  be  acquired  in  colleges,  and  more  ought  to  be  dono 
on  this  point  than  is  done.  Still  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  every  sensible  man.  In  the  first  place,  manners  can  not  be  taught 
by  direct  inculcation ;  they  must  mainly  depend  on  parents  and  on  associates 
daring  the  earlier  years  of  life.  Again,  many  of  those  who  come  to  college  are 
of  such  an  age  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  remodel  their  manners  entirely  under 
the  most  iiivorable  circumstances.  They  seem  to  have  lost  the  {mwer,  which 
indeed  some  never  hod,  of  perceiving  the  difference  between  the  easy  intercourse 
of  ffood  fellowship  which  is  consistent  with  self-respect  and  respect  toward  others, 
and  a  coarse  familiarity  which  is  consistent  with  neither.  There  is  further  n  sen- 
timent often  prevalent  among  young  men,  than  which  no  mistake  could  be 
greater,  that  manners  are  of  little  importance,  and  that  to  be  slovenly  and  slouch- 
ing, and  {>erhaps  well  nigh  disrespectful,  is  a  mark  of  independence.  But  after 
all,  college  is  not,  in  some  respects,  a  bad  place  to  wear  off  rusticity  and  break 
down  timidity.  And  if  those  who  make  the  complaint  could  see  the  transforma- 
tion and  improvement  which  really  take  place  in  many,  I  may  say  in  most 
instances,  in  a  college  course,  they  would  perhaps  wonder  that  so  much  is  accom- 
plished, rather  than  complain  that  there  is  so  little.  Still,  when  a  young  man 
oomes  with  a  frame  of  granite  rough  fVom  the  mountains,  or  as  rough  ns  if  he 
came  from  them,  and  has  seen  perhaps  nothing  of  polite  society,  and  knows  noth- 
ing of  polite  literature,  it  can  not  be  expected  that  he  should  learn  during  his 
college  course  the  manners  of  the  drawing-room,  or  the  arbitrary  forms  of  fash- 
ionable etiquette.  If  he  shall  possess,  as  perhaps  such  men  oftenest  do,  that 
higher  form  of  politeness  which  consists  in  respecting  the  feelings  of  others  and 
eonsalting  their  happiness,  and  we  can  send  him  into  the  world  with  a  sound 
bead  and  a  warm  heart  to  labor  for  the  good  of  tlie  world,  we  shall  be  satisfied, 
and  the  world  ought  to  be  thankful.  Such  men  often  become  the  pillars  of 
society. 

BMorroNs  or  tastb  modifikd  bt  our  views  op  oon. 

Lecture — Connection  between  Taste  and  Morals. 

And  if  the  emotions  of  taste  are  thus  modified  by  our  views  of  man,  how  much 
more  must  they  be  by  those  respecting  God  !  How  must  a  blank  atheism  hang 
the  heavens  in  sackcloth,  and  cover  the  earth  with  a  pall,  and  turn  the  mute 
promisings  of  nature  into  a  mockery,  and  make  of  her  mighty  fabric  one  great 
charnel-house  of  death  without  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  !  On  the  other  hand, 
how  most  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  nature  and  of  the  universe  be  hightened, 
the  moment  we  perceive  them  in  their  connection  with  God  !  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  those,  who  emerge  from  that  practical  atheism  in  which 
roost  men  live,  speak  of  the  new  perceptions  of  beauty  and  sublimity  with  which 
they  look  upon  the  works  of  nature. 

All  our  investi^rations  into  nature  show  that  man  has  no  faculties  to  which  there 
are  not  corresponding  and  adequate  objects.  As  infinite  as  he  is  in  reason,  yet 
the  works  of  God  are  not  exhausted  by  the  operations  of  that  reason  :  no  intellectual 
Alexander  ever  sat  down  and  wept  for  the  want  of  more  worlds  to  conquer.  As 
vast  as  is  his  imagination,  the  revelations  of  astronomy,  as  sober  facts,  go  beyond 
any  thing  that  the  imagination  had  conceived.  And  is  it  so,  that,  in  the  re^rion 
of  taste  alone,  the  faculties  of  man  have  no  adequate  object  ?  But  it  is  only  when 
nature,  like  the  Bible,  is  seen  to  be  full  of  God,  that  she  is  clothed  with  her  true 
sublimity.  It  is  only  when  ''  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Gt)d,  and  the  firm- 
ament showeth  his  handy  work,"  that  they  correspond  to  the  highest  conceptions 
either  of  the  taste  or  of  the  intellect.  Man  rests  in  the  Infinite  alone,  and  the 
universe  without  a  God  is  not  in  harmony  with  his  constitution,  even  when  he  is 
considered  as  endowed  with  taste  only.  But  if  our  views  on  moral  subjects  thus 
modify  the  emotions  of  taste,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  those  emotions  react  upon 
our  moral  views,  tending  to  elevate  and  purify  them. 
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NOTE. 

OENEALOOT  OP    THE    HOPKIlfl  FAMILY 

The  name  of  HopkinB  in  of  Puritan  origin.  Stephen  Hopkins  came  to  Ply 
mouth,  Maas.,  in  the  Mayflower.  Edward  Hopkins  arrived  in  Boston  in  1637 
The  following  ontline  is  supposed  to  be  correct 

I.  John  Hopkins,  an  ancestor  of  the  president  and  a  kinsman  of  the  two  just 
named,  settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1634,  and  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  with 
Mr.  Davenport  and  others,  in  1636. 

n.  Stephen  Hopkins,  only  son  of  John,  resided  at  Hartford. 

III.  John  Hopkins,  eldest  son  of  Stephen  of  Hartford,  settled  in  Wateibury, 
Conn. 

IV.  Timothy  Hopkins,  the  fourth  son  of  John  of  Waterbury,  married  Mary 
Judd  of  that  place.  Their  children  were,  Samuel,  (the  Divine,)  Timothy,  Hul- 
dah,  Hannah,  Sarah,  James,  Daniel,  Mary,  and  Mark.  Samuel,  the  first  named, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1741,  and  was  the  first  minister  who  settled  in  Great  Bar- 
rinfrton,  Mass.     He  afterwards  published  a  system  of  divinity. 

V.  Mark  Hopkins,  the  youngest  brother  of  Samuel,  was  bom  at  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  Sept.  18,  1739,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1758,  and  was  the  first  law- 
yer who  settled  in  Great  Harrington  ;  and  early  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion. In  1765  he  married  Electa  Sargeant,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Sargeant,  the  first  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  Stockbridge.  In  the  revolutionary 
war  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  patriot.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  colonel. 
He  was  taken  sick  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  October  26th,  1776,  in 
consequence  of  exposure  during  his  removal  to  a  place  of  supposed  safety,  only  a 
day  or  two  before  the  memorable  battle  of  that  place,  at  the  early  age  of  37. 

VI.  Archibald  Hopkins,  the  oldest  son  of  Col.  Mark  Hopkins,  settled  as  a 
farmer  in  Stockbridge,  and  died  in  1839,  aged  73. 

VII.  Mark  Hopkins,  president  of  Williams'  College,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ar- 
chibald Hopkins.  His  mother,  before  her  marriage,  was  Mary  Curtis,  a  native 
of  Stockbridge,  and  a  woman  of  uncommon  strength  and  excellence  of  character. 
She  is  still  living,  [1861.]  She  was  present  at  the  first  Commencement  in  Wil- 
liams College,  in  1795,  when  four  young  men — ^three  from  Stockbridge  and  one 
from  Lenox — received  the  first  academic  honors  of  the  college.  Electa  Sargeant, 
the  grandmother  of  President  Hopkins,  was  a  daughter  of  the  well-known  Mis- 
sionary Sargeant,  and  a  niece  of  Ephraim  Williams,  the  founder  of  Williams 
College.  Sargeant,  the  missionary,  married  a  half  sister  of  Ephraim  Williams  ; 
so  that  President  Hopkins  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  first  Williams  family  that 
settled  in  Berkshire  oounty. 
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II.    tiCCOKDABT    ICHOOIA 

Thb  cUssica]  schools  {Gelehrtensehulen\  also  called  iDtermediate  or 
Secondary  Schools,  as  standing  between  the  common  schools  and  the 
aniversity,  are  **  to  follow  their  general  object  of  the  religiouf^  moral,  and 
intellectual  training  of  youth,  to  such  an  extent,  and  in  such  directions 
as  will  thoroughly  prepare  their  pupils  for  learned  vocations,  and  more 
immediately  for  the  university."  They  are  all  state  institutions.  The^ 
are  dependent  upon  ancient  endowments,  and,  as  these  are  not  usually 
sufficient,  upon  State  appropriations  in  aid.  The  parishes  contribute 
only  to  the  higher  burgher  schools,  not  to  the  classical  schools  proper. 
Private  schools  of  this  grade  may  be  erected  by  the  consent  of  the  au- 
thorities, and  must  be  under  their  supervision ;  but  there  are  no  such 
of  any  importance,  except  perhaps  the  Bender  Institute,  at  Wertheim, 
which  is  not  exclusively,  and  indeed  not  principally  to  be  ranked  as  a 
classical  school  Each  classical  school  has  its  treasury,  into  which  are 
paid  the  revenue  of  its  endowment,  the  state  appropriation  and  the  tui- 
tion fee.  This  treasury  is  managed  by  a  cashier  or  accountant,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  two  High  Church-Councils,  and  under  the  immediate 
oversight  of  an  administrative  council,  consisting  of  a  High  Church- 
CouncOor,  as  president,  (who  is  commonly  an  official),  the  director  and 
a  teacher  of  the  institution,  and  two  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The 
amount  of  the  tuition  fee  is  (within  certain  regulated  limits)  fixed  for 
each  institution,  by  the  superior  council  of  studies  (Oberstudienrath) ; 
and  is,  in  the  three  lower  classes,  from  12  to  20  florins,  in  the  three  upper 
from  20  to  30  florins.  Each  pupil  also  pays  at  entrance  a  fee  of  1  florin 
21  kreuzers  to  the  library  of  the  institution,  and  at  entering  the  highest 
class,  may,  if  the  institution  needs  it,  be  taxed  from  2  florins  42  kreuzers 
to  5  florins  24  kreuzers  for  the  collection  of  mathematical  and  physical 
apparatus. 

An  the  classical  schools  have  a  confessional  or  denominational  designs* 
tion,  according  to  that  of  their  endowment  The  teachers  belong  to 
thia  confession,  the  funds  are  under  the  authority  of  its  High  Church- 
Council,  and  the  religious  instruction  is  of  its  principles.  Thus,  the 
lycea  of  Constance,  Freiburg  and  Rastatt,  are  catholic ;  those  of  Carls- 
mlie  and  Wertheim,  evangelical ;  those  of  Mannheim  and  Heidelberg, 
mixed.  In  the  mixed  institutions,  the  direction  changes  either,  as  at 
Heidelberg,  every  two  years,  between  a  catholic  and  a  protestant  direc- 
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tor,  or,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  at  Mannheim,  an  eyangelical  and  a 
catholic  director,  alternately,  is  appointed  for  life.  Those  in  the  confes* 
sional  minority  at  all  these  schools  receive  their  regular  religious  instruc* 
tion  from  clergymen  of  their  o^n  confession,  either  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  city  clergy. 

The  immediate  management  of  the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  the  direc- 
tor, who  is  usually  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  instructors  in  classical  phi- 
lology. With  him  is  associated  the  conference  of  teachers,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  teachers  of  the  institution.  This  body  has  charge  of  the 
periodical  examination  of  the  pupils,  the  distribution  of  rewards,  the 
consideration  of  dismissals  of  pupils,  the  arrangements  for  public  exam- 
inations, dismissions  to  the  university,  outlines  and  details  of  plans  of 
study,  proposals  for  supplies,  &c.  All  other  duties  of  management  be- 
long to  the  director  alone,  especially  all  correspondence  with  the  higher 
authorities.  There  is  also  in  each  institution  an  *^  Ephorus  ;*'  an  officer 
with  very  indefinite  and  general  authority.  This  officer  is  a  higher  pub- 
lic official  or  instructor  in  the  university.  He  is  **  together  with  the 
teachers  to  watch  over  the  maintenance  of  lawful  order  and  the  moral 
condition  of  the  school,  and  to  labor  for  the  same  with  all  his  ability  and 
influence.^'  They  are  sometimes  to  attend  the  Teachers*  Conferences. 
There  are  no  district  authorities  for  the  classical  schools.  The  central 
authority  is  the  High  Council  of  Studies.  This  body  has  charge  of 
watching  over  the  fulfillment  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  relative  to  the 
classical  and  higher  burgher  schools,  approving  plans  of  study,  examin- 
ing schools,  receiving  teachers  into  office,  official  police  authority  over  the 
teachers  personally,  and  propositions  for  the  appointment,  promotion  and 
dismissal  of  teachers  of  those  classes  of  schools.  They  have  not  the 
management  or  oversight  of  funds,  which  is  reserved  to  the  two  High 
Church-Councils.  They  consist  of  a  specially  appointed  member  of  the 
ministry  of  the  interior,  as  chairman,  two  clerical  councilors,  one  from 
each  of  the  High  Church-Councils,  and  two  {Practical  educators,  one  of 
each  confession.  So  far  as  concerns  the  two  ecclesiastical  councilors, 
the  influence  of  the  High  Council  of  Studies,  through  them  was  decidedly 
catholic  in  tendency ;  for  the  protestant  philological  High  Councilor  of 
Studies  was  at  first  the  director  of  the  lyceum  at  Carlsruhe ;  an  officer 
who  on  account  of  his  numerous  other  employments  could  give  but  a 
small  portion  of  his  time  and  efforts  to  the  business  of  the  council,  while 
the  catholic  philological  councilor  had  no  other  occupation ;  and  for  some 
years  ttiis  protestant  councilorship  has  not  even  been  filled.  This  High 
Council  of  Studies  is  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The  church 
authorities  proper — the  evangelical  High  Church>Council  and  the  Arch- 
bishop's Ordinary  (Ordinariat)^  designate  and  approve  the  religious  text- 
books. Teachers  of  religion  can  be  appointed  only  on  their  approval, 
and  they  name  a  commissary  to  attend  to  the  religious  instructions  at 
every  examination.  These  commissaries  can  however  give  no  directions ; 
they  merely  report  their  observations  to  their  immediate  superiora,  who 
then  communicate  with  the  High  Council  of  Studies. 
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The  total  attendance  at  all  the  lycea  was,  in  tlie  school -years  1855-6, 
2,053 ;  of  whom  836  were  evangelical,  1,144  catholic,  and  73  Jews.  The 
total  attendance  at  all  the  gymnasia  was  777,  of  whom  161  were  evan* 
gelical,  589  catholic,  27  Jews.  Total  at  the  Pedagogia,  361 ;  of  whom 
822  were  evangelical,  29  catholic,  10  Jews.  Total  of  pupils  at  all  the 
classical  schools,  8,191 ;  of  whom  1,819  were  evangelical,  1,762  catholic, 
110  Jews.  About  two  and  a  half  to  the  thousand  inhabitants  are  in  the 
classical  schools ;  the  rate  being  among  the  catholics  about  two,  among 
the  protestants  about  three,  and  among  the  Jews  about  10  to  the  thou- 
sand. In  the  two  latter  years^  classes  of  the  lycea,  were  292  pupils.  In 
the  autumn  of  1855,  were  dismissed  to  the  university  from  the  lycea, 
141  pupils,  50  intending  to  study  catholic  theology,  15  evangelical 
theology,  12  philology,  24  jurisprudence,  13  financial  science,  21  medi- 
cine, and  the  other  6  .other  vocations.  The  tendency  to  a  university 
course  has  become  much  lessened  in  Baden,  in  part  from  the  success  of 
the  polytechnic  school  and  the  influence  of  its  graduates,  in  part  from 
the  discouraging  prospects  for  aspirants  to  office  in  church  and  state,  and 
in  part  from  the  great  number  of  candidates  of  older  standing  yet  forth- 
coming, for  juridical  and  financial  posts.  Only  the  number  of  students 
of  catholic  theology  has  increased  within  a  few  years ;  but  neither  in  the 
catholic  nor  the  protestant  connections  is  there  a  sufficient  number  to 
furnish  all  that  are  needed. 

Classital  schools  whose  course  is  full  up  to  the  point  of  entrance  into 
the  university,  are  called  lycea ;  their  course  is  of  nine  years,  being  from 
the  10th  to  the  19th,  and  is  in  six  classes,  of  which  the  three  upper  are 
of  two  years  each.  A  school  omitting  the  one  or  two  upper  years  of  the 
lyceum  course  is  called  a  gymnasium.  Of  these,  there  are  four  catholic, 
in  Donaueschingen,  0£fenburg,  Bruchsal  and  Tauberbischofsheim ;  and 
one  evangelical  at  Lahr.  A  school  omitting  these,  and  also  the  second 
highest  two-years*  class  of  the  lyceum,  is  called  a  Paedagogium.  Of 
these,  there  are  three,  all  protestant — in  Lorrach,  Durlach  and  Pforzheim. 
There*are  Latin  schools  in  most  of  the  more  important  towns ;  but  these 
are  modified  into  higher  burgher  schools,  of  which  an  account  is  givea 
below.  There  are  preparatory  schools  for  the  classical  schools,  only  at 
Carlsruhe  and  at  Lahr;  dififering  in  this,  that  at  Carlsruhe,  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  from  the  first  beginning  of  the  school  age  up  to  their 
entrance  into  the  lyceum,  while  at  Lahr  is  merely  given  a  year's  pre- 
paratory instruction  to  those  who  have  not  the  necessary  preparation  for 
the  gymnasium.  The  preparatory  school  at  Carlsruhe,  is  also  an  elemen- 
tary school  for  boys,  who  are  afterwards  to  be  sent  to  the  lyceum.  There 
are  here  and  there  combinations  of  the  gymnasium  or  paedagogium  with 
the  higher  burgher  school ;  the  two  lowest  classes  being  the  same,  the 
pupils  for  the  latter  institution  thus  learning  the  rudiments  of  Latin. 
The  distinction  begins  only  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  which  still 
however  recite  some  studies  in  common,  as,  for  instance,  religion.  But  in 
these  classes  the  pupils  of  the  paedagogium  or  gymnasium  begin  to  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the  classical  languages  by  themselves,  while  those  of 
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the  burgher  school  receive  also  by  themselves  instruction  in  modem 
Uoguages  and  in  real  studies.  The  total  number  of  teachers  in  all  the 
seven  lycea,  is  108 :  of  whom  only  82  bestow  their  whole  or  principal 
labor  upon  the  lycea ;  the  remaining  26  are  teachers  of  religion,  drawing, 
music  and  gymnastics,  who  devote  only  a  part  of  their  labor  to  the  lycea, 
having  other  occupations.  In  the  gymnasia  there  are  86  teachers  belong- 
ing to  those  schools  exclusively ;  and  in  the  paedagogia  1 6.  The  total  of 
teachers  exclusively  employed  in  the  classical  schools  is  therefore  134. 

The  state  appropriation  to  the  classical  school  system  is,  by  the  last 
budget,  50,588  florins.  Of  this  is  given  to  the  High  Council  of  Studies, 
5,800  florins ;  to  individual  institutions,  87,288  florins  ;  general  improve- 
ments, 8,000  florins.  Of  the  seven  lycea,  the  catholic  ones  receive :  Con- 
stance, 2,450  florins ;  Rastatt,  2,017  florins ;  Freiburg,  6,300  florins ;  of 
the  protestant  ones,  Carlsruhe,  10,848  florins;  Wertheim,  8,400  florins; 
and  of  the  mixed  ones,  Mannheim,  6,961  florins ;  Heidelberg,  2,482 
florins.  The  catholic  school  fund  receives  a  further  sum  of  750  florins 
for  that  at  Heidelberg. 

Exemptions  from  the  tuition  fee  are  granted  by  the  High  Council  of 
Studies,  on  the  proposition  of  the  Teachers'  Conferences,  and  the  coun- 
cils of  management  The  general  rule  is,  that  about  one-tenth  of  the 
tuition  fee  shall  be  remitted.  But  this  rule  is  of  course  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  not  stringently  adhered  to.  Institutions  having  liberal  funds 
are  more  liberal  in  their  remission.  There  are  very  many  stipends  in 
money.  The  state,  as  successor  of  many  ancient  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions, gives  annually  18,000  florins  to  pupils  in  the  classical  schools  who 
are  preparing  to  study  catholic  theology ;  and  there  are  besides  many 
important  endowments  for  such  stipends,  belonging  to  individual  institu- 
tions, and  having  their  own  individual  statutes.  Where  such  statutes  do 
not  provide  otherwise,  the  High  Church -Councils  present  to  these  stipends, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Teachers'  Conferences.  Full  reports  arc  made 
annually  on  the  special  stipendiary  funds  of  the  lyceums  at  Carlsruhe 
and  Heidelberg,  in  the  programmes,  by  their  directors. 

To  enter  the  lowest  class  of  a  classical  school  are  required  :  "1.  Facil- 
ity in  reading  German,  both  in  German  and  in  Roman  letter.  2.  Ability 
to  write  dictated  sentences  correctly,  in  German  and  Roman  hand.  3. 
Knowledge  of  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  with  indefinite  num- 
bers." Those  entering  must  be  "  not  less  than  ten  years  old,  and  not 
more  than  eleven ;  so  that  their  entrance  into  the  university  shall  not  be 
before  their  18th  year."  Th  s  provision  of  the  law  is  frequently  violated 
in  both  directions.  Promotions  take  place  only  in  the  autumn,  at  which 
time  those  capable  of  it,  are  advanced  into  the  next  higher  class.  The 
pupil  must  remain  in  each  of  the  three  lower  classes  a  year ;  in  each  of 
the  three  higher  two  years;  the  whole  course  covering  nine  years. 
There  is  a  general  plan  of  studies,  which  is  however  here  and  there 
subjected  to  some  modifications.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
obligatory  studiea. 
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clam:L  n.  nt  iv.  v.  yu,  vik. 

Tmm:  1  1  1         s  s  1  1 

,, 2  2  2          2  2  2  2 

3  3  2          2  2  —  — 

Rbet.  and  G«rm.  LiL  hMtory,  —  —  —  —  —  4  3 

Utan 10  10  10          8  8  7  7 

Gwek —  —  —          4  5  4  4 

Fi»eh, —  —  4          4  3  2  2 

ArithmHie, 4  4  3  —  —  —  — 

Pare  Matbematies, —  —  —          3  4  2  — 

AppfiedB(IaUi.KiaPh]rMB^.  —  —  —  —  —  —  4 

K«L  Hirt.  and  Nat  Scteooe,  —  —  —          2  2  —  — 

Geography, 2  2  3  —  —  —  — 

Hktory, —  —  —          3  2  3  3 

Philosophy  of  Propadeotica,. .  —  —  —  —  —  3  3 

Cdligraphy, 3  3  2  —  —  —  — 

Total, 24        24        26        28        28        27        28 

Hebrew,  for  TheologiaiiB,...  —        —        —        —  2  2  2 

Som  total, 30        29        30 

To  these  add,  as  obligatory  studies  for  the  four  lower  classes,  draw- 
ing; for  all  classes,  singing  and  gymnastics.  In  these  departments, 
other  dirisions  are  to  some  extent  made,  than  those  in  the  others.  It  is 
easier  to  obtain  an  excase  fixHn  studying  them ;  and  they  are  Tariously 
managed  at  different  institutions.  There  are  also  studied,  as  optional 
studies  in  the  highest  class,  English ;  and  in  the  Freiburg  lyceum,  Italian 
also.  In  some  places,  as  at  Rastatt,  instruction  is  also  gi^en  in  instru- 
mental music,  in  connection  with  the  school  Variations  are  sometimes 
made  from  the  general  plan  of  studies,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
superior  authorities^  Thus,  at  Mannheim,  five  hours  a  week  has  for 
some  years  been  devoted  to  Greek  in  both  sections  of  Class  VL  (Even 
this  number  seems  to  us  insu£Bcient — Ed,  Encycloptdia,) 

Religious  instruction  is  generally  given  by  a  professor  or  teacher  in  the 
institution,  who  has  studied  theology  ;  and  in  some  schools,  to  the  high- 
est class,  by  the  director.  Where  this  method  can  not  be  folk/we^l,  or 
not  entirely  so,  or  where  one  confession  has  no  teacher  in  the  injititutfon 
theologically  trained,  the  clergy  of  the  town  have  charge  of  the  di^fiart- 
ment ;  a  case  most  frequent  with  protcaUnt  popiU  in  catholic  iniititutioriN. 
In  Carisruhe,  a  separate  beneBce  has  been  endowed  by  the  cat^i/ilicii,  for 
the  religious  instruction  and  pastoral  care  of  the  catholic  pupiU  in  I  ha 
lyceum  and  polytechnic  school  Up  to  the  ^/uith  clans  in/jliiult «.,  ihii 
same  books  arc  used  with  those  in  the  common  iicho<>ls.  fiiirintc  Hia 
two  years  of  the  fifth  class,  an  mtrodnetion  is  giTrn  to  th*i  Holy  Hrrlp- 
tares,  church  history,  religious  belief;  and  ethica ;  mkI  in  ttia  hiKtiMNi 
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class,  the  Greek  Testament  is  read.  These  arrangements  of  the  law  how- 
eyer  mostly  vary,  by  permission  of  the  school  and  church  aathoritiefli 
80  that  the  material  for  the  two  years  of  the  fifth  class  is  often  extended 
oyer  the  four  years  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  some  parts  of  the 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  being  read.  One  single  manual  is 
promised  in  this  department,  but  no  one  has  yet  been  agreed  on.  In 
some  of  the  catholic  institutions,  Dr.  Joseph  Beck's  and  Conrad  Margin's 
manuals  are  used  ;  in  the  protestant  ones,  those  of  Petri  and  of  Hagen- 
bach.  The  matter  to  be  memorized  is  in  the  four  lower  classes  the  same 
as  in  the  common  schools;  for  the  upper  classes,  none  is  prescribed. 
There  are  no  general  proscriptions  for  attendance  on  church  catechisings 
by  pupils  of  classical  schools.  They  sometimes  attend  the  instruction 
for  confirmation,  confession  or  communion  together  with  the  other  chil- 
dren of  the  parish,  and  sometimes  by  themselves.  This  last  is  particu- 
larly the  case,  where  there  is  a  special  endowment  for  the  catholic  reli- 
gious instruction  of  an  institution ;  but  the  pupils  are  not  excused  from 
the  regular  religious  exercises  of  the  school  during  this  instruction. 
There  is  in  some  places  an  express  divine  service  in  the  school,  for  catho- 
lic pupils ;  in  other  cases,  they  attend  at  the  parish  place  of  worship, 
under  the  oversight  of  their  teachers.  This  latter  arrangement  is  used 
in  some  evangelical  churches  in  a  manner  that  makes  profitable  religious 
instruction  quite  out  of  the  question.  For  when  the  pupils  are  made  to 
sit  all  together  in  one  particular  place  in  the  church,  and  none  of  the 
teachers  are  visible,  except  that  one  whose  turn  it  is  to  be  in  charge, 
the  plan  can  seem  to  them  nothing  else  than  an  ill-founded  constraint  to 
something  which,  even  the  very  teachers  who  constrain  them  value  but 
little.  A  partaking  of  the  communion  together  is  usual  in  catholic  insti- 
tutions. It  has  long  been  the  practice  in  most  of  the  catholic  institutions 
to  close  the  school-year  with  a  divine  service ;  and  the  same  has  been 
done  for  the  catholic  children  in  mixed  schools.  For  the  last  two  years 
it  has  been  the  practice  at  the  mixed  institution  at  Heidelberg,  and  for  a 
year  at  that  at  Mannheim,  to  have  such  a  concluding  exercise  for  the 
protestant  pupils  also.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  custom  at  Carlsruhe, 
to  celebrate  the  last  school-evening  before  Christmas  with  a  festive  ser- 
vice. In  the  classical  schools  the  instruction  is  begun  and  closed  with 
prayer,  and  in  some  places  with  singing. 

Instruction  in  Latin  begins  in  the  lowest  class,  that  is,  on  an  average, 
in  the  tenth  year.  In  institutions  having  a  special  preparatory  school, 
the  declensions  and  part  of  the  conjugations  are  taught  in  it  The  law 
requires,  in  the  three  lower  classes,  the  use  of  an  elementary  book,  to 
contain  the  paradigms  and  the  most  indispensable  rules  of  syntax,  and 
also  matter  to  be  translated  firom  Latin  into  German,  and  vice  versa.  In- 
stead of  this,  however,  is  now  used  in  the  classical  schools  Feldbausch*8 
^'School  Grammar^''  and  the  exercises  attached  to  it  Doll's  ''Blemen- 
tary  Book^'^  is  used  only  for  the  three  lowest  classes  of  the  Carlsruhe 
lyceum.  There  are  no  separate  lessons  in  grammar  except  such  as  have 
connected  with  them  exercises  in  translation.    Both  D6ll*8  ^^ Elementary 


begiiM  in  lU  amd  cads  vitk  IT.    Tbe  fint  ftw<nJ  oMme  in  F^U^^iim'h 
is  inteodiHl  for  II ;  Mod  tkose  ntks  4ei%»miie4  u  I^urt  l«  in  nMny  ohap* 
ters,  tot  lU;  tlwir  Uadj  in  faZU  thtti  h^  in  coiin«c<N«i  with  IHui  ll|  Ik»* 
ing  left  lor  IT.     Ccrfeun  points,  soch  ns  tht  u$e  of  th«  pMlivi|»lis  of  (lin 
rdatiTe,  and  of  the  indirect  ct»ttCniction«  must  be  taktn  up  ppooinll^  Iti 
the  course  of  the  rendin|;  belbre  thejr  wre  reached  in  Uio  n'^iiUr  courfi« 
of  studj.      The  Tocabulary  is  learned  in  III  and  IV,  Attin  KMri'tinr'n 
^^Etymological  Dictionary  ;'^  and  at  the  same  time  are  Ut  tio  KiiulitMl  in 
III,  in  the  grammar,  the  Terhs  with  irroguUr  pcrfcota    and  HiifilniHi. 
Beading  the  dasaics  begins  in  III,  with  Comeliua  Nepon  and  I'liiivlrii^. 
In  lY,  CsDsar  is  read,  and  in  the  upper  aectioii,  Ovid;  i\w  )ali«*r,  him- 
e?»,  only  in  Feldbausch*8  extracts.      In  V,  Virgil  i«  ri'ail,  alMi  ( "u¥tn'n 
Letters  and  Orations,  the  Letters  in  Supfle*s  extracU ;  aliwi  \m\\im%  t4 
Li?j.     In  VI,  Livy  is  continued,  Horace  commence*],  ao«l  ili#)  frhi)/r<^#- 
phical,  and  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  studied.     Taciiun  id  i^ifi  pf)fH'Sfk\ 
reading-book  in  the  higher  section.    Sallust,  howeyef,  )mn  nt^,  ^rtt^-  Ph- 
tirely  out  <tf  use  in  CUss  V.    The  quantity  of  what  \n  nnt}  e4  f^mf^il^ 
▼aries  in  diflFerent  institutions.     The  complaint  is,  V/w^t^,  f^mi^  fri»/,.i^f,f 
that  too  little  reading  is  done,  and  too  nmch  tiiM  ^M  in  jf/»mmm» 
grammatical  obeerrations  and  ezerciiiea  in  ittyU ;  and  thut  wY^rA^.  ».>«h<^4 
or  whole  works  are  seMorn  so  thoroujjhly  ^tcwV^  m  U,  ^nuMo  rho  .t,, 
dent  to  take  pleasure  in  them;  a  tt^mM  wMeh  ^4tn  ^|y  r^  f^^^h-/!  oy  , 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject     5o  ^ip^tiai  Mir^>iw  *r..  yr^^r^^^A   ,, 
the  schools.    At  one  lime,  che  v,hiy>|  a.itJk^f>«  w.^^^  ^....oMr^,  ♦ ,   ^ 
fiiTor  of  the  wefl-known  Mnniih  wlitiiMiH.     Th^vn.^  Mi»;r>n-  r  ,.,>,   v^  ., 
part  of  H*upl  and  Sauppe'i  coiUwrioo  have  turn  vi^n  .r,#r  •i-,.. .!   . 
a  number  of  places.     In  coropoAiiuon.  r>u>  ryy^^  ^  .<i|i>»'^ 


III"/'' 


■#•• '  ft  f\t  *•  ^\i .ji 
are  called  j/i7i  j»r»i  ^not ;  pr»»p«rr>d  n  rh^  ^-h-ryki    f.*^ir 


used.     Bat  in  most  inHtiOidomi  «^  wM.  -^^^tnU^  '\^^t^  ^  /.    ^^i. 


cording  to  the  capacity  if  -h.-   3tw>iU.      In   *ii^h 


leqoired  to  be  made  ou^-hmui  .«  n^wrttly  .wiM^  v,f.   ^.^    j..    ^ , ,  ^, 


very  much  time  in  che   ancutl*'  aui    w«t)^   ^«««m       „     y,^      ,^^.  ^   ^  ^ 
lyceum,  for  instance,  if  he  ^*<i  Ijttin   ><op-,  /   K^   „,.^^    ^,  .' 
Arte  are  derofpd  ji  mwiine,  «k.i    J.n*  #,  ^>.^^^.^„;^,.      '.    .   ^\     /  j' 
is  the  subject  <)f  .^rwftertfMi*'    .>mr»,si»n#        ^^^    .,^    ^   .'   *.J^,    .'[' 
originate  in  ±e  nM»i!l««u  .iiimr.n-  y  ^..^   f-«-*^..f  ^    • ,.    ^   ^ 
Ikqfrhpmiial     In   bm  w^    u-.^    >,^  ^;^    ^,w..,,.     , 
and  gmMTfrnf  ytaa^  I^in  ^  .r„^r^      ^^   ,.,^^^  ,    _ 


i**^(X'  **^/f 
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is  commenced.     Composition  of  verses  is  not  prescribed,  but  is  some 
times  studied,  to  a  certain  extent 

The  amount  of  time  to  be  spent  in  study  at  home  can  not  be  generallj 
stated.  The  lessons  must  be  prepared  so  that  all  the  words  are  under- 
stood, and  the  meaning  comprehended.  As  to  repetition,  complaints  are 
made  that  the  writing  out  of  a  translation  of  every  thing  read  is  re- 
quired, and  sometimes  even  the  memorizing  of  the  whole  text  [The  lat 
ter  exercise  is  perhaps  intended  to  compensate  for  the  short  time  devoted 
to  reading. — EcL  Bncyelopedia,]  Composition  at  home,  and  preparation 
there  for  oral  translation  from  Latin  are  required. 

The  study  of  Greek  is  commenced  in  the  lowest  section  of  lY,  at 
about  the  age  of  thirteen.  The  paradigms  are  studied  during  both  sec- 
tions of  IV,  and  syntax  in  Y.  In  both  classes  Feldbausch^s  School 
Grammar  is  used;  as  is  also  Feldbausch  and  Siipfie^s  Chrestomathy, 
which  contain  not  only  Greek  extracts,  but  also  German  sentences  to  be 
translated  into  Greek,  for  practice  in  the  paradigms.  The  original  ordi- 
nance required  that  in  the  upper  section  of  lY,  the  Odyssey  should  be 
begun,  together  with  reading ;  but  this  plan  has  been  given  up,  and  the 
judicious  old  one  of  taking  Xenophon^s  Anabasis  as  the  first  Greek  book 
has-been  substituted.  For  Class  Y,  the  ordinance  originally  prescribed 
the  Odyssey  and  a  chrestomathy ;  Jacobus  Attica  being  used  as  the  lat- 
ter. But  the  Anabasis  either  was  not  entirely  driven  from  this  pla««,  or 
else  it  soon  returned  into  it  again.  For  the  highest  class  are  prescribed 
the  Iliad,  Sophocles,  the  easier  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  Xenophon^s 
Memorabilia.  But  the  father  of  history,  old  Herodotus,  has  not  been  en- 
tirely driven  out,  and  Demosthenes  also  asserts  his  rights ;  both  being 
to  be  found  in  the  schools  of  Baden.  Composition  in  Greek  is  not  re- 
quired, except  some  oral  translations  from  the  Chrestomathy ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  practiced,  as  at  Mannheim.  The  study  of  Greek  is  ob- 
ligatory upon  all  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  public  service ; 
and  very  few  pupils  are  excused  from  it.  Hebrew  is  studied  during  four 
years  by  students  of  theology  and  philology ;  but  composition  in  that 
language  is  neither  required  nor  practiced. 

French  is  commenced  in  Class  III,  one  year  befbre  Greek,  at  four 
hours  per  week.  EnebeVs  grammar  is  used,  and  sometimes  that  of  Hir- 
zel.  Chrestomathies  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  include 
specimens  of  various  styles.  In  different  institutions  will  be  found  in 
use  the  ^^Leqona  Fran^aises^*  of  Wecker,  the  Manual  of  Leber,  and  the 
Reader  of  L.  Siipfle,  (brother  of  the  author  of  the  Latin  text-books).  A 
very  frequent  exercise  in  this  language  is  the  written  translation  of  what 
is  read,  in  order  to  translate  it  back  again,  orally.  The  proposed  object 
in  this  study  is,  not  merely  an  understanding  of  French  text  and  a  little 
knowledge  of  its  literature,  as  if  a  disproportionately  large  share  of  time 
were  to  be  employed,  but  it  is  professedly  the  ability  to  speak  French ; 
an  object  however,  attained  by  only  very  few  pupils.  Prof  E.  Zandt, 
teacher  of  French  at  the  Carlsruhe  lyceum,  has  expressed  his  views  on 
the  purpose  and  manaicement  of  the  French  department  in  our  classical 
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schools,  in  a  yeiy  instructiye  manner,  in  the  programme  for  1856. 
French  ia  taught  at  the  larger  institutions,  by  German  professors,  well- 
trtined  in  general  philology,  and  who  also  instruct  in  other  departments, 
asually  in  the  classics.  French  teachers  are  no  longer  employed  in  that 
department 

The  course  in  Crerman  is  quite  a  difficult  one.  The  legal  prescription 
is,  in  the  two  lower  classes,  formation  of  words  a^d  sentences,  exercises 
in  speaking  and  memorizing  appropriate  portions  of  prose  and  poetry. 
There  are  also  throughout  required  exercises  in  reading,  spelling,  repeti- 
tion of  what  was  read,  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  reading-book 
used  is  frequently  the  favorite  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm  gymnasium  at  Cologne.  In  III.  and  IV,  the  course  requires  gram- 
matical instruction  proper ;  together  with  exercises  in  Ktyle.  The 
former  is  given  from  Jahn*s  Manual ;  and  the  latter  include  narratives, 
descriptions,  letters  and  business  documents.  The  Cologne  reader  is 
used  here  also,  partly  as  a  model  in  style,  partly  to  furnish  materials  for 
declamation,  for  which  both  prose  and  poetry  are  used.  In  V,  the 
course  includes  theory  of  German  style,  prose  and  poetical ;  exercises  in 
German  style,  such  as  descriptions  of  character,  brief  orations,  and 
metrical  compositions ;  and  special  attention  is  required  to  exercises  in 
oral  delivery.  Gockers  '•^ Manual  of  toritten  German^'  {Lehrbvch  der 
deutschen  Schriftftprache),  is  throughout  used  as  a  guide.  In  VI,  are 
taught  rhetoric,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term,  in  systematic  con- 
nection ;  history  of  German  literature ;  written  exercises,  to  include 
style,  and  especially  delivery.  Schmeisscr*s  '"Manual  of  Rhetaric^'"  and 
Schafer^s  ^''Outline  of  German  Literature'^  (Grundriss  der  deusschen 
Literatur)  are  recommended,  and  used.  In  the  school  are  read  specimens 
from  ancient  and  modem  writers,  partly  from  Piitz's  ^'Ancient  German 
Beader^^'  and  partly  from  different  authors  themselves.  Thus,  there  were 
named  in  the  programmes  for  1856,  extracts  from  the  Nibelungen  Lied, 
Gudrun,  Schiller's  Wallenstein,  and  Gothe's  Ephigenia. 

In  history,  there  are  three  courses.  In  III,  some  historical  data  are 
given,  during  the  instruction  in  geography ;  and  in  IV,  in  the  first  year, 
a  general  account  of  the  principal  facts  of  history,  after  Bredow's  Manual 
for  burgher  schools.  In  the  second  year  of  IV,  arc  taught  ancient  history 
and  geography  together,  in  the  two  years  of  V,  German  history,  with 
special  reference  to  that  of  Baden ;  and  followed  by  that  of  the  other 
European  nations.  In  the  two  years  of  VI,  are  taught  general  history 
of  the  world,  with  special  reference  to  the  history  of  civilization  and 
literature.  Special  lessons  are  given  in  German  literary  history,  so  that 
this  course  goes  at  some  detail  into  the  history  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  and  in  modern  history,  into  the  literature  of  foreign  nations. 
The  manuals  of  Dr.  Joseph  Beck  are  used.  No  particular  amount  of 
chronological  data  is  prescribed. 

Instruction  in  geography  is  given  only  in  the  three  lowest  classes ;  in 

IV,  it  is  studied  only  in  connection  with  history.      There  are  two  courses 

in  it     The  first  proceeds  through  I.  and  II :  and  discusses  all  the  por- 

10 
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lions  of  the  earth  in  a  general  manner,  Europe  more  fully,  onlj  Germany 
in  detail,  especially  Baden.  The  second  course,  in  III,  goes  in  detail 
into  a  description  of  the  earth^s  surface,  treats  of  mathematical  geogra- 
phy, and  concludes  with  a  view  of  all  the  parts  of  the  earth.  Map-draw- 
ing, particularly  in  outline  on  the  blackboard,  is  required.  The  manual 
used  is  in  general  Selten^s  book,  with  which  the  scholars  use  Stieler^s 
small  atlas ;  and  wall  ^aps  are  always  at  hand.  In  practice,  some  of  the 
schools  teach  geography  in  the  time  allotted  to  history,  in  IV.  There  is 
a  general  feeling  that  the  course  in  geography  is  too  limited,  and  ends  too 
soon.  The  point  of  commencement  is  not  home,  but  always  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth.  In  natural  science  there  are  two  courses.  The 
first  is  in  the  two  years  of  IV,  in  the  first  year  a  general  view  of  natural 
history,  in  the  second  a  popular  theory  of  natural  science,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  the  most  important  natural  phenomena.  The  second  course,  a 
scientific  one,  includes,  during  the  two  years  of  V,  natural  history  ;  then, 
after  an  interval  of  a  year,  follows  in  the  latter  year  of  VI,  physics  (after 
Eisenlohr),  including  the  application  of  mathematics  to  it  The  instruc- 
tion in  natural  history  in  V,  is  so  arranged  that  the  first  year  includes, 
in  winter,  introduction,  and  mineralogy  and  general  botany  ;  in  summer, 
special  botany  ;  in  the  second  year,  general  and  special  zoology.  There 
are  variations  from  this  order ;  especially  in  bringing  together  into  one 
series,  the  courses  of  the  three  years,  in  natural  history  ;  and  in  pursuing 
botany  during  several  summers.  The  manuals  used  are,  Schilling  in 
natural  history,  and  Eisenlohr  in  physics. 

In  arithmetic,  the  rudiments  are  required  at  entering  the  classical 
schools.  A  beginning  is  however  everywhere  made  with  a  review  of  the 
four  ground  rules.  In  the  two  lower  classes,  these  are  studied  until  well 
understood  in  whole  numbers,  fractions,  and  denominate  numbers,  be- 
sides various  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic.  In  these  two  classes  are 
also  studied  decimals.  The  method  is  that  used  in  the  common  schools ; 
and  the  manuals  are,  the  series  of  Gruber,  commonly  used  in  the  catho- 
lic common  schools,  and  partly  the  arithmetics  of  Stern,  which  are  ex- 
tensively introduced  in  the  protestant  ones.  In  III,  the  prescribed  rules 
are  proportion,  chain-rule,  and  partnership.  In  this  class  are  also  solved 
throughout  such  problems  as  were  before  solved  by  proportion ;  also  such 
cases  as  will  arise  in  the  course  of  business,  by  whatever  name  they  may 
be  called.  The  most  common  rule  for  this  purpose  is,  a  reduction  to 
units ;  Rees*  chain-rule,  and  proportion,  being  sometimes  used.  The 
mathematical  theory  of  geometrical  relations  and  proportions  is  only  oc- 
casionally studied  at  this  point ;  in  by  far  the  majority  of  the  schools  it  is 
transferred  from  the  course  of  popular  arithmetic  to  that  in  mathematics 
proper.  In  the  two  years  of  IV,  all  the  arithmetical  studies  are  reviewed, 
by  complex  problems,  through  decimals ;  extraction  of  square  and  cube 
root  are  taught ;  and  arithmetic  with  symbols  commenced.  A  beginning 
is  also  made  in  geometry.  At  this  point  however,  a  difference  exists.  In 
some  institutions,  the  geometrical  instruction  is  similar  to  that  in  the 
common  schools ;  geometrical  drawing  and  arithmetic  being  carried  up  to. 
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(he  drawing  of  surfaces  of  bodies,  and  the  computation  of  solid  contents, 
without  anj  scienti6c  view  of  the  subject ;  the  connected  scitntific 
course  in  geometry  only  beginning  in  V.  In  other  institution^  hovever, 
this  scientific  course  in  geometry  begins  in  IV,  and  proceeds  in  that 
class  to  the  pythagorcan  problem,  or  to  that  of  the  similarity  of  tri- 
angles. In  V,  are  taught,  in  the  first  year,  arithmetic  and  algebra,  in- 
cluding equations  of  the  second  degree ;  in  the  second  year,  plane  and 
solid  geometry,  excluding  curved  lines  not  circular,  and  curved  surfaces 
except  those  of  the  cylinder  and  cone.  This  regulation  is  so  far  varied 
from,  that  the  arithmetical  and  geometrical  parts  of  pure  mathematics 
are  carried  along  together  through  both  sections  of  V.  Arithmetic  is 
studied,  to  geometrical  progression,  logarithms,  and  their  application  to 
compound  interest;  algebra,  to  impure  quadratic  equations ;  geometry  to 
the  problems  of  circular  surfaces ;  stereometry  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
cylinder,  sphere  and  cone.  In  the  first  section  of  VI,  are  studied  the 
circular  functions,  and  their  application  to  geometry  and  plane  trigonom- 
etry. Conic  sections,  and  equations  higher  than  quadratic,  are  studied 
only  in  a  few  institutions. 

The  philosophical  course  includes  authropology,  logic,  encycloj)aBdic 
philosophy,  and  the  methodology  of  the  university  studies.  Psychology 
and  logic  are  everywhere  studied.  The  text-books  used  are  those  of 
Joseph  Beck,  and  Gockel.  Instruction  in  singing  is  usually  obligatory 
in  the  lower  classes,  and  is  given  at  a  fixed  hour.  In  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  however,  where  the  study  of  it  is  either  entirely  optional 
or  a  dispensation  is  easily  obtained  from  it,  a  classification  is  made  by 
voic(^s  which  does  not  coincide  with  the  other  classification  of  the  classes. 
In  sacred  singing,  the  difltTcncc  of  confessions  must  be  observed.  Ex- 
hibitions by  all  the  pupils  together  are  had  at  public  examinations  and 
other  festive  occasions.  Drawing  is  taught  in  the  lower  classes  ;  writing 
only  in  III.  Gymnastics  are  taught  throughout ;  though  exercises  may 
be  had  fi-om  the  practice. 

The  two  sections  of  the  three  upper  classes  arc  to  be  instructed,  where 
the  means  of  the  institution  allow,  entirely  separately  ;  where  their 
means  do  not  allow  it,  they  may  be  taught  together  everywhere,  or  in 
some  studies.  In  most  institutions  they  are  kept  quite  separate.  The 
teachers  may  give  private  lessons  at  the  discretion  of  the  director,  but 
not  on  the  school  premises.  Some  pupils  are  permitted  to  help  them- 
selves forward  by  receiving  private  lessons,  often  given  by  teachers  in  the 
institution.  There  arc  at  all  those  institutions  libraries,  for  which  an 
appropriation  is  set  apart  in  the  budget  of  ea<  h.  These  are  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  teachers,  although  the  puj)ils  may  use  them.  In  some 
schools  there  are  special  libraries  for  the  pupils;  sometimes  consisting  of 
an  original  number  of  presented  works,  to  be  increased  from  the  amount 
appropriated  as  above  for  the  library,  and  sometimes  by  especial  contri- 
butions from  the  pupils  of  the  higher  classes.  Among  the  books  com- 
monly found  in  these  pupils'  libraries  are  especially  numerous,  such  aa 
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relate  to  German  literature  and  its  history.     Gifts  to  the  librmries  and 
the  other  collections  are  not  unfrequent 

The  pupils  take  rank  bj  occupying  places  in  the  four  lower  classes,  in 
Latin  style,  usually  every  week ;  in  other  studies  they  move  up  or  down 
at  every  recitation ;  and  the  places  thus  gained  are  recorded  weekly,  a 
summary  of  their  entries  made  once  a  month,  and  a  general  list  thence 
compiled  once  a  year.  In  the  two  higher  classes  this  method  is  not  used, 
but  each  teacher  in  his  own  department  places  each  pupil  every  month, 
according  to  his  own  judgment  The  places  occupied  in  the  different 
studies  are  then  multiplied  by  proper  numbers,  according  to  their  im- 
portance in  the  whole  scheme  of  study,  and  the  entries  of  the  general 
monthly  record  of  stabding  are  made  up  from  the  results  of  this 
multiplication. 

The  disciplinary  authority  of  the  school  extends  not  only  to  the  deport- 
ment of  the  pupils  in  the  institution,  but  to  their  attendance  at  church, 
industry  at  home,  and  general  conduct,  especially  at  public  places  ;  and 
to  pla3ing,  drinking,  smoking,  and  dress.  Penalties  are,  admonition 
without  the  school,  within  the  school,  or  before  the  assembled  conference 
of  teachers ;  separation  during  recitation  (in  the  four  lower  classes  only) ; 
detention  at  work  after  school,  in  the  four  lower  classes,  and  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  director;  imprisonment  (Career)  for  from  one  hour  to 
eight  days,  with  more  or  less  restriction  of  diet,  but  only  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  director,  and  if  the  term  exceeds  three  days,  with  that 
of  the  conference  of  teachers ;  dismissal  from  the  school,  only  inflicted 
by  the  conference  of  teachers,  and  after  confirmation  by  the  High  Coun- 
cil of  Studies ;  and  the  greater  dismission,  which  excludes  from  all  the 
classical  schools  of  the  country.  Corporal  punishment  is  entirely  forbid- 
den. Dismission  is  seldom  inflicted ;  the  greater  dismission  exceedingly 
seldom ;  almost  never ;  imprisonibent  is  frequent  enough. 

The  system  of  teaching  by  classes  prevails  so  far  that  each  section  of  a 
class  is  presided  over  by  a  principal  teacher,  who  has  charge  of  classical 
instruction,  and  discipline.  But  the  nature  of  some  studies  occasions 
the  employment  of  special  teachers  who  have  charge  of  such  studies 
through  all  the  classes.  School  diaries  are  not  used.  The  pupils  are  in 
the  four  lower  classes  addressed  as  Du  ;  afterward  as  8ie*  Parents  re- 
ceive, in  the  lower  classes  monthly,  in  the  upper  ones  quarterly,  reports 
on  the  diligence  and  conduct  of  their  children,  and  on  their  progress  in 
general  and  in  each  particular  study.  Going  to  taverns  in  or  near  the 
place  of  the  institution  is  entirely  forbidden  to  the  five  lower  classes.  The 
teachers*  conference  may  select  a  decent  one  in  the  town,  at  whicli  the 
sixth  class  may  meet  on  one  fixed  evening  weekly.  Smoking  in  the 
streets  is  forbidden.  The  laws  against  going  to  the  tavern  require  to  be 
upheld  by  punishments,  in  order  to  secure  complete  obedience  to  them. 
As  to  admission  of  foreign  pupils,  there  is  no  rule ;  respecting  expense 

•  A  (liMiDCtion  correvponding  to  that  between  cilling  them  *'Boys,"  lud  "Young  gentle* 
men."— (  7*ron«lfilor.) 
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of  board,  a  professor  at  one  of  the  larger  institutions  would  scarcely  re- 
ceive a  pupil  at  less  than  400  florins  a  year  for  board  and  lodging. 

The  school  year  begins  on  October  Ist  The  vacations  are,  one  week 
at  Christmas,  two  weeks  at  Easter,  and  six  weeks  in  the  fall ;  from  the 
middle  of  August  to  the  first  of  October.  Some  institutions  however, 
have  three  weeks  vacation  in  summer,  and  three  more  in  autumn.  Some 
complaints  are  made  that  in  this  latter  case  the  vacation  does  not  include  the 
wine  harvest ;  but  a  vacation  of  six  consecutive  weeks  is  generally  fbund 
very  injurious  to  the  younger  pupils,  though  there  is  no  objection  to  it 
as  to  the  older  ones.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  aftenioons  are  always 
half-holidays.  There  are  two  examinations  a  year ;  one  private  one,  by 
the  director,  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term,  and  a  public  one,  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  At  this  last  are  various  public  exercises  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school,  including  music,  declamations  and  addresses.  The 
director  invites  to  this  examination,  by  sending  a  programme^  which,  be- 
sides matter  relative  to  the  history  and  statistics  of  the  institution,  con- 
tain a  full  statement  of  the  course  of  study,  teachers  and  pupils,  and  to 
which,  in  the  larger  institutions  at  least,  is  subjoined  some  scientific  paper 
by  one  of  the  teachers.  These  programmes  are  not  only  exchanged  be- 
tween the  institutions  of  the  country,  but  with  various  foreign  ones. 
There  is  also  a  special  graduating  examination  for  those  completing  their 
course  of  study.  This  is  not  public ;  and  is  held  before  a  commissary  of 
the  High  Council  of  Studies,  if  one  can  attend,  and  the  teachers  of  the 
upper  class.  It  is  both  oral  and  written.  ^The  oral  examination  deali 
especially  with  such  departments  as  the  public  examination  indicated  noi 
to  have  been  taught  with  sufficient  thoroughness ;  the  written,  in  which 
no  assistance  of  any  kind  is  allowed,  occupies  two  consecutive  days,  and 
includes  a  composition  at  pleasure  in  German,  an  exercise  in  Latin  style, 
and  a  U*anslation  from  a  difficult  Latin  author  and  an  easy  Greek  one  ;  to 
be  portions  not  read  in  the  school'*'  The  tasks  at  this  examination  are 
the  same  fur  all  the  lycea,  and  are  selected  by  the  High  Council  of  Studies 
for  each  year.  Either  the  commissary  of  that  body  brings  them  with 
him,  or  they  are  sent  to  the  director,  not  to  be  opened  until  the  day  of 
the  examination.  After  this  examination  the  graduating  license  is  given 
or  withheld ;  and  sometimes  given  on  condition  that  before  presenting 
himself  for  the  state  examination,  the  graduate  shall  diligently  attend 
certain  of  the  university  lectures.  No  special  privileges  are  connected 
with  graduating  from  a  lyccum. 

Some  of  the  teachers  of  the  Baden  classical  schools  have  a  public  offi- 
cial position  ;  such  as  the  directors,  and  principal  teachers  who  have  re- 
ceived a  learned  education  ;  these  being  appointed  by  a  commission  from 
the  central  government.     Others  have  not  such  a  position.     Some  of  the 

*  In  1%6,  Tac,  Ann.,  2,88 ;  and  Iliad.  23.57—91  ;  or  if  these  were  read  in  the  cchool,  Hisr., 
3^:  and  Iliad.  4.G8— 103.  In  1857,  Tac,  Hist.,  3.47;  and  Iliad.  14,6&-102;  or,  Annales,  6,- 
22;  and  Iliad.  22,395—430.  Theme,  1836:  Characteristics  of  the  pupil's  favorite  author; 
Horace,  for  instance.  1S57,  Patriotism ;  especially  the  various  modes  in  which  it  may  be 
acted  out  iu  real  life. 
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ieachen  are  principal  teachers,  who  hare  been  through  a  coarse  of  phflo- 
logical,  theological,  mathematical  or  natural-scientific  study,  at  a  unirer- 
sity  or  polytechnic  school ;  some  are  special  teachers,  for  writing,  drawing 
and  music,  who  have  not  pursued  such  a  course ;  and  some  are  from 
among  tbe  common  school  candidates,  who  act  as  assistants  in  the  lower 
classes  of  the  classical  schools.  The  title  of  professor  is  only  conferred 
aHer  distinguished  services ;  and  the  older  and  more  eminent  professors 
receive  the  title  and  rank  of  court  councilor,  and  privy  court  councilor. 
It  was  formerly  the  rule,  in  the  protestant  parts  of  the  country,  that  the 
philological  teachers  should  be  clergymen  also ;  but  latterly  this  is  not  so 
frequently  the  case.  The  philological  teachers  as  a  class,  have  still  less 
of  a  clerical  character  in  the  catholic  parts  of  the  country.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  directors  may  perhaps  serve  as  an  index  to  the  general  rule  in 
this  respect  The  seven  lycea  have  eight  directors;  that  at  Heidelberg 
having  two  in  alternation.  Of  these,  none  of  the  four  catholic  ones  are 
clergymen,  while  of  the  four  protestant  ones,  three  are  ordained  clergymen. 
There  are  philological  seminaries  at  both  the  universities ;  their  object 
being  only  to  promote  the  philological  labors  of  the  members ;  there  are 
no  institutions  for  practical  instruction  in  tbat  department  There  are 
some  small  endowments  for  stipends  for  members  of  these  (at  Heidelberg, 
25  florins  for  a  course).  A  new  ordinance  is  now  expected  on  the  ex- 
amination of  candidates  for  teachers'  places.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
but  one,  conducted  by  the  High  Council  of  Studies,  together  with  some 
professors  of  a  university  and  of  lycea,  and  which  admitted  to  the  num- 
ber of  actual  teachers  either  in  all  the  chief  departments  of  instruction, 
or  for  single  ones.  When  those  who  passed  received  an  appointment,  it 
was  published  in  the  Register.  These  actual  teachers  must,  however, 
teach  in  some  institution  during  one  probationary  year,  before  they  can 
receive  an  appointment.  Teachers  who  are  public  ofiScials  are  appointed 
by  the  Grand-duke*s  commission  as  prince,  on  the  nomination  of  the  High 
Council  of  Studies ;  others  by  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  Rectors  have 
no  official  influence  on  the  choice  of  teachers  in  their  institutions.  The 
weekly  duty  of  the  teachers  is  from  twenty-six  hours  downwards,  the 
number  decreasing  toward  the  higher  classes.  There  is  no  prescribed 
official  costume.  The  official  privileges  of  such  teachers  as  are  public 
officials  are  precisely  those  of  other  public  officials,  except  that  there  is 
one  additional  cause  of  dismission  for  them,  viz :  abuse  or  corruption  of 
pupils  by  immoral  treatment  Their  right  of  pension  and  that  of  their 
widows  and  orphans  is  similar  to  that  of  other  public  officers.  These 
rights,  in  the  case  of  those  teachers  not  public  officials,  are  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  of  the  common  school  teachers.  The  salaries  of  teachers 
in  the  classical  schools  is  from  600  florins  to  2,200  florins.  The  salary  is 
not  a  fixed  one  for  each  place,  but  the  teacher  commences  viith  a  small 
one,  which  increases  with  time,  without  reference  to  removing  to  a  higher 
c  ass;  so  that  a  teacher  may  remain  in  a  lower  class  and  receive  an  in- 
crease of  salary,  while  another  may  remove  to  a  higher  one  without  any 
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such  increase.     The  salary  of  a  director  is  about  equal  to  that  of  a  high 
bailiff,  Ac.     There  are  no  teachers'  associations,  periodicals,  Ac. 

Opinions  upon  the  classical  schools  vary  much,  according  to  different 
views  as  to  the  value  of  classical  studies.  Some  would  have  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  extent  of  the  classical  instruction,  and  others  a  great  de- 
crease. It  is  a  fact  which  must  be  and  is  very  generally  allowed  on  all 
sides,  that  the  skill  in  the  classic  languages  and  the  knowledge  of  classi- 
cal antiquity  now  acquired  in  these  institutions,  is  less  than  they  were 
forty  years  ago ;  as  well  as  that  very  few  carry  any  love  of  these  studies 
into  after  life.  Some  lament  this  state  of  things,  while  others  rejoice 
over  it  as  a  transition  to  a  better  training  of  the  youth  of  the  educated 
classes.  There  is  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  of  such  young  men 
as  are  fitted  for  it,  to  the  polytechnic  school  and  its  departments  of 
study. 

III.    REAL  8CIU)OU. 

The  Latin  schools  which  formerly  existed  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Baden-Durlach,  and  were  under  deacons  with  ecclesiastical  functions,  are 
all  changed  into  schools  termed  **  Higher  Burgher  Schools ;"  and  similar 
schools  have  been  established  in  a  number  of  other  towns.  This 
was  done  by  the  ordinance  of  May  15,  1834.  Their  purpose  is,  to  edu- 
cate those  young  persons  who  propose  to  follow  civic  occupations,  requir- 
ing a  higher  grade  of  education  than  the  common  school  can  furnish. 
They  prepare  for  civic  occupations,  for  mechanical  business,  for  the  poly- 
technic school ;  and  at  the  same  time,  those  intending  to  pursue  a  learned 
profession,  may  here  prepare  themselves  for  the  middle  classes  of  the 
classical  schools.  They  are  supported  in  part  by  the  endowments  of  the 
old  Latin  schools  from  which  they  are  remodeled,  in  part  by  appropria- 
tions from  the  parishes  which  may  have  established  them,  in  part  by  a 
tuition  fee,  and  in  part  by  appropriations  from  the  state.  The  amount  of 
this  latter  item  was,  in  the  last  budget,  17,000  florins.  The  organization 
of  their  schools  varies  much.  In  Carlsruhe  there  is  none  ;  its  place  being 
supplied  to  some  extent  by  the  preparatory  department  of  the  polytech- 
nic school.  In  the  other  large  cities,  these  schools  have  entirely  ceased 
to  give  classical  instruction,  so  that  they  are  purely  real  schools.  This 
is  the  case  in  Constance,  Freiburg,  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim.  The 
formal  pai-t  of  education  is  afforded  in  these  schools,  by  a  more  thorough 
study  of  German,  by  an  introduction  to  literature  and  literary  history, 
and  by  thorough  historical  instruction.  The  leading  studies  are  French 
and  English,  mathematics  and  natural  science.  These  are  however  in 
some  smaller  towns  where  there  are  no  classical  schools,  higher  burgher 
schools  in  which  it  has  been  found  necessary,  on  account  of  children  of 
persons  in  office,  pastors,  &c.,  who  desire  to  study  for  a  learned  profes- 
sion, to  instruct  in  Latin  and  even  in  Greek.  In  these,  the  other  first- 
mentioned  studies  can  not  of  course  be  pursued  so  energetically  as  in 
the  others ;  they  are  intermediate  between  classical  and  real  schools. 
There  are  still  others,  connected  with  a  gymnasium  or  psedagogiam  in 
such  a  way  that  the  lowest  or  two  lowest  classes  are  quite  identical,  and, 
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in  nianj  departments,  the  higher  clmsses  also ;  the  classical  pnpils  recelT- 
ing  special  instruction  in  the  ancient  languages,  and  the  burgher  pupils 
in  real  studies  and  modem  languages.  Each  school  has  a  presiding 
teacher  called  a  director ;  an  inspector,  usually  an  official,  sometimes  a 
clergyman,  has  the  immediate  oversight  of  it,  without  himself  teaching  in 
the  school  The  superior  authority  over  all  this  class  of  schools  is  the 
High  Council  of  Studies.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  at  all  the  twenty- 
four  of  these  schools  was,  in  the  school  year  1854-5,  1 J48;  being  less 
than  the  number  in  the  lycea.  The  largest  of  them  are  at  Mannheim 
and  Heidelberg.  It  is  a  general  complaint  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools, 
that  but  few  parents  are  able  to  keep  their  children  in  them  longer  than 
to  the  end  of  their  fourteenth  year.  These  schools  have  from  three  to 
six  classes.  The  directors  are  teachers  who  have  pursued  a  university 
course  in  theology,  philology,  and  in  some  cases  in  mathematics;  the 
other  teachers  are  usually  common  school  teachers,  who  have  attended 
some  of  the  polytechnic  courses,  or  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  French 
by  residing  in  France.  The  tuition  fee  is  not  to  exceed  1 6  florins ;  and 
may  be  remitted.  Each  school  has  its  own  treasury,  and  its  own  council 
of  management 

To  enter  the  lowest  class  of  the  higher  burgher  school,  the  pupil  must 
be  ten  years  of  age,  and  must  be  fitted  to  enter  the  lowest  class  of  the 
classical  school.  The  varying  character  of  these  schools  renders  it  im- 
possible to  give  a  universal  course  of  study.  For  the  sake  of  affording 
some  general  idea,  there  is  here  given  the  plan  of  studies  of  the  school  at 
Mannheim,  the  largest,  and  most  distinctively  a  real  school ;  and  for  com- 
parison with  it,  a  study  plan  of  one  of  the  smallest,  which  has  retained 
more  of  the  formal  element  of  education,  viz :  that  at  Eppingen. 

PLAN  OF  8TX7DT,   HIOHSB    BUBGHER  SCHOOL  OF  MANNHXIK,    1 855-6. 

CkM ;  I.  IL  III.  IV.  V.  VI. 

Religion, 2  2  S  2  2  2  hours  weekly. 

German, 4  4  4  3  3  3  " 

French, 6  6  6  6  4  4  " 

English, -  -  -  4  4  5 

Geography, 2  2  2  2  -  - 

History, -  -  2  2  2  2  " 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra,....  5  4  4  3  3  2  ^ 

Geometry, 2  2  3  3  2  2  " 

Applied  Mathematics, -  -  -  -  6  6  " 

Zodlogy  and  Botany, -  -  2  2  -  -  " 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,. .  -  -  -  -  4  -  " 

Physios -  -  -  -  -  6  " 

Drawing, -  3  3  4  4  4  " 

Calligraphy, 4  4  3  111  " 

Arts  and  Trade, -  -  -  -  2  2  " 

Singing, 112  2  2  2  " 

Total, 26      28      33      33      39      41  «* 
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PLAN  OF  BTUDT,   HIGHER  BUROHEB  SCHOOL,   EPPINOEK,    1855-6. 

ClaM :  I.        II.         III. 
Yean;  ]         S  S 

Rfiligion, 2  3  2  hoars. 

German, 3  4  4" 

Latin 3  4  4" 

French, 2  4  5" 

Arithmetic, 3  4  3       " 

Algebra, -  -  1       " 

Geometry, -  -  2       " 

Natural  History, 2  2  2       " 

Natural  Soience, -  -  2      " 

Geography, 2  2  2       " 

History, -  -  2       " 

Calligraphy, 2  2  2" 

Drawing, 2  2  2" 

Total, 21       26      43      " 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  great  is  the  difference  between  these  two 
institutions,  which  bear  the  same  name.  Where  the  director  is  a  clergy- 
man, he  gives  the  religious  instruction ;  if  not,  it  is  given  by  the  pastor 
of  the  parish.  It  corresponds  in  extent,  in  the  smaller  institutions,  with 
that  given  in  the  common  schools.  There  are  no  precise  rules  for  its 
further  extent  in  larger  institutions.  Where  Latin  is  taught,  it  goes  as 
fiir  as  the  reading  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  or  Caesar.  In  French  and  English 
the  object  is  to  learn  to  speak  and  write  them ;  a  knowledge  of  their 
literature  is  aimed  at  in  but  few  institutions.  In  German,  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  is  given  as  is  required  in  business ;  and  only  in  the 
larger  schools  is  an  effort  made  to  afford  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  German  literature,  and  an  acquaintance  with,  and  an  under- 
standing and  enjoyment  of  its  masterpieces.  In  mathematical  and 
natural  science,  the  object  is  (in  schools  of  six  classes),  to  prepare  the 
pupil  to  enter  the  polytechnic  school,  its  second  mathematical  class,  or 
one  of  itfi  department  schools.  The  situation  and  status  of  the  teachers 
corresponds  generally  with  those  in  the  classical  schools. 

The  schools  (Gewerbeschulen),  are  an  entirely  different  class  of  real 
schools.  Their  object  is,  *' to  afford  to  young  persons  who  propose  to 
follow  a  trade  or  mechanic  art  which  requires  no  high  grade  of  technical 
or  scientific  training,  and  who  have  already  acquired  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  its  rudiments,  such  knowledge  and  skill  as  will  make  them 
capable  of  an  intelligent  pursuit  of  it.''  In  these  schools  is  to  be  taught, 
drawing  by  hand  of  geometrical  figures  and  bodies,  ornamental  drawing, 
arithmetic,  rudiments  of  algebra,  geometry,  except  geometrical  drawing, 
industrial  economy,  an  introduction  to  a  simple  method  of  book-keeping, 
exercises  in  written  composition  and  in  oral  expression.  If  the  means 
are  forthcoming  and  there  is  a  demand,  there  may  also  be  taught  some- 
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thing  of  natural  science,  a  simple  explanation  of  the  most  importftnt 
natural  phenomena,  and  such  parts  of  natural  history  and  technical 
ch«>mi8trj  as  are  useful  for  some  handicralls  and  for  agriculture  and 
mechanics  as  applied  to  trades;  and  the  description,  construction  and 
computation  of  some  machines.  The  trade  school  receives  all  yoimg  per- 
sons who  are  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  have  begun  to  learn  a  trade 
under  a  master,  or  are  intending  immediately  to  do  so.  The  preparatory 
knowledge  required  is  only  that  necessary  to  enter  the  common  schooL 
Masters  must  send  their  apprentices,  and  may  send  their  journeymen. 
The  hours  of  instruction  are  during  Sundays,  not  in  service-time,  and  on 
some  evenings  of  the  week.  There  are  annual  examinations,  in  the 
spring;  where  apprentices  must,  and  journeymen  may  appear.  The 
teachers  are  sometimes  men  of  eminence  among  the  mechanic  class, 
sometimes  teachers  in  other  schools,  especially  the  higher  burgher  schools^ 
sometimes  teachers  expressly  educated  for  the  purpose,  at  the  polytech- 
nic school,  and  sometimes  persons  appointed  by  the  government  A 
tuition  fee  is  paid,  not  to  exceed  20  kreuzers  a  month.  Half,  a  quarter, 
or  all  of  this,  may  be*  remitted.  The  parish  treasuries  collect  this 
amount,  and  bear  all  expenses  of  the  school.  The  state  pays,  toward 
their  support,  an  amount  which  was,  in  1857,  9,000  florins.  Besides  this, 
the  state  pays  also  1,000  florins  a  year  to  the  Trade  School  Commission, 
1,000  florins  a  year  toward  supporting  ti>achers  for  such  schools  while 
studying  at  the  polytechnic  school,  and  also  whatever  part  of  the  annual 
sum  of  10,000  florins,  paid  in  aid  of  the  watchmaking  business  in  the 
Schwarzwald,  is  appropriated  to  the  school  of  watchmaking  there.  Each 
trade-school  is  under  the  authority  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  the 
senior  pastor  of  the  town,  or  if  of  both  confessions,  the  two  senior  pas- 
tors, the  mayor,  and  three  tradesmen.  Where  there  are  any  technical 
officials,  one  of  them  is  also  on  the  committee.  The  superior  supervising 
authorities  are  the  district  officers,  and  over  thom  the  circle  governments. 
The  instruction  is,  however,  in  charge  of  a  Trade-School  Council,  consist- 
ing of  a  member  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior  as  president,  and  the 
director  and  two  professors  of  the  polytechnic  school.  The  ministry  of 
interior  appoints  the  teachers.  Such  trade-schools  exist  in  thirty-two 
towns. 

IV.    HIGHSa    INSTITUTIONS   POa   01  RUB. 

There  have  long  been  connected  with  some  of  those  Catholic  schools 
for  girls  which  are  in  charge  of  the  female  orders,  clas.ses  which  went  be- 
yond the  requirements  of  the  common  school  course  of  study.  Some  of 
them  have  also  boarding  departments.  These  orders  train  up  their  own 
female  teachers.  Many  of  the  towns  have  also  established  higher  schools 
for  girls,  as  town  institutions ;  such  as  Carlsruhe,  Pforzheim  and  Lahr. 
There  are  also  private  institutions  for  girls  in  Mannheim,  Heidelberg, 
Carlsruhe,  and  Constance.  All  these  are  under  the  supervising  authori- 
ties of  the  common  schools.  They  teach,  besides  the  usual  studies  of  the 
common  schools,  specially  French;   and  many  of  them  English  alsa 
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They  teach  also,  history,  geography,  German  composition,  literary  his- 
tory, and  sometimes  mythology.  Music  and  dancing  are  usually  taught 
at  special  hours,  and  only  to  such  as  pay  a  certain  extra  price  for  them. 
In  the  cities,  girls  of  the  educated  classes  usually  attend  a  higher  school 
for  girls,  or  a  private  institution  for  them,  for  one  or  two  years  subsequent 
to  their  confirmation.  The  city  institutions  of  this  class  are  usually  in 
charge  of  clergymen.  Female  teachers  are  employed  in  all  of  them  to 
instruct  in  women^s  work,  and  partly  in  teaching  language.  The  private 
institutions  are  almost  all  enterprises  set  on  foot  by  women. 

V.    ORPHAN    IN8T1TUTION8,    RESCUE    INBTITUTIUNB,    ETC. 

There  has  long  existed  in  Baden-Durlach,  the  office  of  Judge  of  the 
Orphans.  In  every  village  there  was  one  person,  and  in  large  towns 
more,  holding  this  office.  Their  duty  was,  to  know  all  the  orphans  of 
the  place,  and  to  see  to  the  appointment  of  suitable  guardians  to  them. 
These  officers  have  now  been  appointed  throughout  the  grand-duchy.  In 
connection  with  the  district  authorities,  they  arrange  for  the  care  of  all 
orphans  up  to  their  completion  of  their  school  course,  by  agreement  with 
honest  and  intelligent  families.  Public  contracts  by  auction  for  their 
support  are  forbidden.  In  Baden-Durlach,  except  the  lordships  of  Lahr 
and  of  Henan-Lichtenberg,  there  is  a  public  alms'  fund,  and  an  orphans' 
treasury  connected  with  it  These  are  established  by  certain  parishes, 
who  have  the  exclusive  benefit  of  them.  The  fund  is  under  charge  of 
the  Protestant  High  Church-Council,  and  amounted,  in  June  1,  1855,  to 
111,208  florins  15  kreuzers.  Orphans  from  these  parishes  receive  an  as- 
sistance in  money,  at  present  amounting  to  about  10  florins  a  year.  In 
1843,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  orphans  received  aid  from  this  fund. 
In  the  parishes  connected  with  it,  there  is  an  annual  collection  from 
house  to  house  for  its  benefit  The  Stulz  Orphan  House  in  the  convent 
of  Lichtenthal,  near  Baden,  was  founded  by  Grand  Duke  Leopold,  from 
the  legacy  of  200,000  francs  left  at  his  disposal  by  George  Stulz,  of  Or- 
temberg,  a  native  of  Rippenheim,  who  died  November  17,  1832,  at 
Hieres,  in  the  south  of  France.  It  receives  orphans  without  father  or 
mother,  of  all  confessions.  The  catholic  ones  attend  the  school  of  the 
place,  the  protestants  have  a  teacher  of  their  own.  About  forty  children 
are  supported  there.  The  larger  cities  have  established  orphan-houses 
with  their  own  means.  These  are  organized  in  various  ways,  but  it  is 
the  practice  in  all  of  them  for  the  children  to  receive  their  instruction 
at  the  school  of  the  place,  and  their  other  bringing  up  at  the  orphan- 
house. 

There  is  a  society  for  the  reform  of  children  destitute  of  mora! 
guardianship,  which  is  supported  by  government,  and  has  a  half-official 
character.  It  was  established  in  1833,  principally  by  means  of  Herr  von 
Wesscnberg;  and  commenced  operations  in  1836.  Its  purpose  is,  to 
educate  and  bring  up  children  whose  morals  are  already  neglected,  or  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  so.  At  first,  it  placed  such  children  with  reputa* 
ble  families;  but  on  the  3d  December,  1837.  it  opened  a  Rescue  House 
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at  Durlach,  with  ten  children.  ThiA  was  calculated  for  thirty  children, 
but  it  was  found  necessary  in  1847  to  enlarge  it  to  a  capacity  for  fifty. 
On  the  28th  October,  1843,  chiefly  by  the  assistance  of  the  princely 
family  of  Fiirstemberg,  a  second  Rescue  House  was  opened  at  Mariahof^ 
which  also  began  with  thirty  children,  and  has  been  enlarged  to  receive 
fifty.  These  receive  only  boys ;  but  a  Rescue  House  for  girls  has  been 
established  in  Constance,  endowed  by  Baron  von  Wessenberg.  Several 
smaller  institutions  have  joined  themselves  to  the  society.  The  children 
of  these  institutions  do  not  attend  the  local  school,  but  receive  instruc- 
tion by  themselves,  under  the  oversight  of  the  school  authorities.  A 
collection  is  annually  taken  up  for  them  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Advent, 
or  at  Christmas.  The  society  is  of  both  confessions ;  but  the  Protestant 
boys  are  all  sent  to  Durlach,  and  the  Catholic  ones  to  Mariahof  At  the 
present  moment,  the  archbishop*s  court  is  seeking  a  complete  separation 
of  the  society  by  confessions,  and  the  subordination  of  the  Catholic  part 
to  the  authority  of  the  archbishop.  In  1847,  the  society  had,  after 
founding  and  enlarging  the  houses  at  Durlach  and  Mariahof,  and  erecting 
that  at  Constance,  a  fund  of  5,667  florins.  There  were  in  that  year  under 
its  charge  219  children;  33  at  Durlach,  42  at  Mariahof,  94  in  families, 
and  30  at  service  and  studying.  There  were  in  that  year  dismissed  as 
fully  reformed,  7  ;  as  doubtfully  refbrmed,  4 ;  as  incorrigible,  9. 

Besides  this  semi-official  society,  there  are,  established  by  private 
individuals  or  societies.  Rescue  Houses  at  Weinheim,  Kaserthal  near 
Mannheim,  the  Harthaus  near  Carlsruhe,  and  at  Vugisheim  ;  all  being  of 
one  confession  or  the  other,  and  mostly  supported  by  religious  societies. 
At  Walldorf,  is  established  the  Astor  House,  founded  by  a  legacy  of  John 
Jacob  Astor,  who  wandered  fi*om  Walldorf  a  poor  boy,  and  acquired  a 
colossal  fortune  in  America.  It  includes,  besides  other  departments,  a 
school  for  poor  and  neglected  children  of  the  parish  of  Walldorf;  other 
children  may  also  be  received,  by  paying.  The  institution  is  under  the 
oversight  of  a  board  appointed  by  Mr.  Astor*s  executors,  who  fill  vacan- 
cies in  their  own  body,  and  sit  at  Heidelberg. 

There  is  at  Freiburg,  an  institution  for  the  blind.  It  was  established 
by  Prof.  Miiller  as  a  private  institution,  in  1826,  by  the  assistance  of 
prince  von  Furstenberg ;  was  declared  a  state  institution,  and  removed 
to  Bruchsal,  in  182S ;  and  in  1827  removed  to  Freiburg.  It  has  a  capital 
of  18,000  florins,  derived  from  gifts  and  legacies,  and  receives  an  annual 
appropriation  from  the  state,  of  8,000  florins.  Its  course  of  instruction 
includes,  besides  school  studies,  consisting  of  reading  and  writing  or 
printing  by  the  touch,  instruction  in  occupations  suitable  for  the  blind. 
It  had  in  1854,  27  pupils;  and  it  was  then  in  contemplation  to  raise  the 
number  to  36.  There  is  a  private  Society  for  the  Employment  and  Pro- 
tection of  the  graduated  Blind ;  established  since  1848,  at  Freiburg.  It 
has  a  house,  and  at  present  14  beneficiaries. 

Duke  Karl  Friedrich  founded  an  institution  for  tlie  deaf  and  dumb  at 
Carlsruhe,  in  1783.  This  was  transferred  to  Pforzheim,  on  the  2d  August, 
1826,  under  duke  Ludwig;  and  was  much  enlarged.     The  instruction 
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includes  all  the  common  school  studies,  except  singing,  and  is  given  in 
spoken  language  and  by  writing ;  tht  use  of  signs  only  being  admitted 
^hen  absolutely  necesfary.  The  trades  taught,  are  embroidery,  washing, 
ironing,  sewing,  making  clothes,  knitting,  spinning,  working  on  wood, 
paper  and  straw,  gardening,  and  other  domestic  employments.  The 
pupils  receive,  besides  instruction,  lodging,  board,  cnn*  and  clothing. 
They  are  received  between  ihe  ages  of  severt  and  twelve,  an<l  remain  five 
or  six  years.  The  institution  is  in  charge  of  a  director,  who  is  also  the 
fir«st  principal  teacher ;  and  there  are  also  two  other  principal  teachers 
and  some  assistants,  who  are  also  employed  elsewhere.  The  appropria- 
tion from  the  state  is  9,350  florins;  the  whole  income  from  12,000  to 
18,000  florins.  In  1855,  the  institution  had  79  pupils;  it  can  accommo- 
date 90.  Pupils  without  means  receive  at  leaving  the  institution  a  sum 
of  money  to  purchase  materials  and  tools. 

There  is  a  Child's  Hospital  at  Freiburg.  It  usually  contains  about  12 
children,  but  can  accommodate  15.  It  takes  care  of  sick  children  until 
they  recover  or  are  materially  better,  or  die.  It  was  founded  by  the  wife 
of  Prof.  Plitt;  and  is  supported  by  the  contributions  of  its  friends.  The 
founder  only  decides  on  applications  for  admission. 

In  1864,  a  new  law  regulating  primary  instruction,  drafted  by  a  com- 
mission appointed  in  18G2,  of  which  Dr.  Kneiss  was  chairman,  afti-r  re- 
ceiving the  revision  of  the  minister,  passed  both  Chambers  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote,  and  was  proclaimed  by  the  King, — against  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  clergy,  who  were  dispossessed,  by  some  of  its  provisions, 
of  the  local  management,  the  appointment  of  teachers,  and  frequent  in- 
spection, which  had  attached  to  them  ex  officio  as  pastors.  The  pastor 
is  now  a  member  of  the  local  school  board,  with  the  ma3'or  and  the 
teacher;  but  a  majority  of  the  board  roust  always  be  elected  by  the 
commune.  The  District  Inspector,  (embracing  the  schools  of  about 
100,000  inhabitants,)  can  no  longer  be  a  clergyman,  as  he  must  give  his 
whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  is  appointed  by  the  Supreme 
School  Council.  Attendance  at  school  is  made  obligatory  on  every  child 
in  health  from  6  to  14,  and  if  in  a  private  school,  the  pupil  must  submit 
to  a  final  examination  to  test  his  knowledge  of  the  public  school  studies. 
The  schools  are  supported  by  (I)  a  small  fee  paid  by  parents;  (2)  income 
from  local  funds  or  endowment ;  (3)  tax  on  the  assessed  income  of  resi- 
dents ;  and  (4)  contributions  by  the  State  to  necessitous  communes. 
The  primary  schools  are  of  two  grades,  viz.:  (1)  those  which  have  less 
than  60  pupils  and  one  teacher,  and  (2)  those  which  have  more  than  60 
pupils,  and  one  teacher  for  every  40  pupils  over  the  first  60.  The  first 
grade  is  divided  into  two  classes,  and  at  least  four  divisions ;  and  the 
second,  must  have  at  least  three  classes  and  eight  divisions.  Besides  the 
ordinary  studies,  there  are  lessons  in  singing,  drawing,  gymnastics  for  boj'S 
and  needlework  for  girls,  and  in  natural  history  and  natural  philosophy, 
with  useful  applications  to  agricultural  and  common  afiairs.  ^*  History  and 
geography  must  be  taught  to  make  good  citizens  and  workmen,  and  the 
teacher  must  illustrate  in  his  own  life  the  lesson  of  doing  good  to  others.^' 
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School  Law  of  1 833  and  Ministry  of  M.  Guizot 

Public  primary  schools,  or  institutions  established  and  conducted  ac- 
cording to  law,  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  such  children  as  parents 
or  guardians  may  be  required  or  may  choose  to  send  to  them  for  this 
purpose,  did  not  get  incorporated  into  the  legislation  and  habits  of  France 
until  afler  the  law  of  the  28th  of  June,  1833,  under  M.  Guizot's  admin- 
istration of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  This  eminent  scholar 
and  statesman,  in  the  Memoirs  which  he  prepared  to  illustrate  the  his- 
tory of  his  life,  has  set  forth  the  slow  development  of  this  branch  of  the 
public  service,  the  family  and  government  necessities  in  which  universal 
primary  instruction  has  in  our  day  its  origin  and  its  justification,  and  the 
leading  features  of  the  system  inaugurated  by  him,  so  clearly  that  we 
give  the  development  of  these  schools  from  1888  to  1848  in  his  words. 

I  FILLED  the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction  for  four  years,  from  October 
11,  1832,  to  January,  1837.  During  that  time  I  entered  upon  every 
question  which  belonged  or  applied  to  that  department  I  am  anxious 
to  retrace  what  I  accomplished,  what  I  commenced  without  carrying 
through,  and  what  I  intended  to  achieve.  Throughout  the  same  period 
I  was  also  engaged  in  all  the  struggles  of  interior  and  external  policy,  in 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  composition  and  destiny  of  the  cabinet.  I  shall 
exempt  from  this  battle  of  the  events  and  passions  of  the  day,  such  mat- 
ters as  relate  only  to  Public  Instruction. 

There  is  a  fact  which  has  been  too  little  regarded.  Amongst  us,  and 
in  our  days,  the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  most  popular  of  all 
governmental  departments,  and  that  which  the  people  look  upon  with  the 
highest  favor  and  expectation.  A  good  symptom  in  our  age,  when  men, 
it  is  said,  are  exclusively  occupied  with  their  actual  and  material  interests. 
The  ministry  of  Public  Instruction  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
material  and  actual  interests  of  the  generation  which  possesses  the  world 
for  the  moment  It  is  consecrated  to  succeeding  races — to  their  intelli- 
gence and  destiny.  Our  age  and  our  country,  therefore,  are  not  so  indif- 
ferent as  they  are  accused  of  being  to  moral  order  and  to  the  future. 

Family  duties  and  feelings  exercise  at  present  an  extensive  sway.  I 
say  duties  and  feelings,  not  the  family  spirit  or  sympathy  of  class,  such 
as  it  existed  under  our  old  society.  Legal  and  political  family  ties  are 
weakened ;  natural  and  moral  bonds  have  increased  in  strength.  Never 
did  parents  live  so  affectionately  and  intimately  with  their  children; 
never  were  they  so  completely  engaged  with  their  instruction  and  pros- 
pects. Although  profusely  mingled  with  error  and  evil,  the  violent  shock 
which,  in  this  sense,  Rousseau  and  his  school  have  given  to  minds  and 
manners,  has  not  been  profitless,  and  salutary  traces  still  remain.  Ego- 
tism, corruption,  and  worldly  frivolity  assuredly  are  not  rare.  The  very 
foundations  of  the  family  tie  have  lately  been  and  still  are  exposed  to 
senseless  and  peiTerse  attacks.  Nevertheless,  looking  upon  our  social 
system  in  general,  and  on  those  millions  of  existences  which  pass  noise- 
lessly on,  but  really  constitute  France,  the  domestic  virtues  and  affec- 
tions predominate,  and  are  more  than  ever  exemplified  in  the  constant 
Mnd  Active  soUchade  of  parents  for  the  educal\oiv  ol  Vhcvt  cYuUr^iiu 
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An  idea  connects  itself  with  these  sentiments,  and  gives  them  a  new 
empire.  The  idea  that  personal  merit  is  now  the  first  controlling  influ- 
ence, as  it  is  the  primary  condition  of  success  in  life,  and  that  this  quality 
is  indispensable.  We  have  witnessed,  during  three-fourths  of  a  century, 
the  incompetence  and  fV^gllity  of  all  the  advantages  derived  from  acci- 
dent, birth,  riches,  or  traditionary  rank.  We  have  seen,  at  the  same 
time,  in  every  stage  and  fluctuation  of  society,  a  crowd  of  men  raise 
themselves  and  take  high  places,  by  the  sole  force  of  intelligence,  charac- 
ter, knowledge  and  exertion.  In  conjunction  with  the  sad  and  injurious 
impressions  which  this  violent  and  perpetual  confusion  of  places  and 
persons  excites  in  the  mind,  a  great  moral  lesson  presents  itself — the  con- 
viction that  man  can  vindicate  his  own  value,  and  that  his  destiny  essen- 
tially depends  on  individual  worth.  In  spite  of  all  that  our  manners 
retain  of  weakness  and  inconsistency,  there  is  at  presentr  in  French  soci- 
ety a  general  and  profound  sentiment,  acting  powerfully  in  the  bosoms 
of  families,  which  gives  to  parents  more  judgment  and  foresight  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  which  they  could  not  have  acquired 
without  these  rude  warnings  of  contemporary  experience:  judgment  and 
foresight  even  more  necessary  in  the  classes  already  well  treated  by  for- 
tune, than  in  others  less  favored.  A  great  geologist,  M.  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont, has  brought  us  into  close  acquaintance  with  the  revolutions  of  our 
globe.  The  inequalities  of  its  surface  are  formed  by  interior  feniienta- 
tion ;  volcanoes  have  produced  mountains.  Let  not  the  classes  which 
occupy  the  social  eminences  delude  themselves.  A  corresponding  fact  is 
passing  under  their  feet.  Human  society  continues  to  ferment  even  in 
its  lowest  depths,  and  struggles  to  eject  from  its  bosom  new  elevations. 
This  extensive  and  hidden  ebullition,  this  ardent  and  universal  movement 
of  ascent,  forms  the  essential  characteristic  of  all  democratic  associations ; 
it  is,  in  truth,  democracy  itself.  In  presence  of  this  fact,  what  would 
become  of  the  classes  already  endowed  with  social  advantages — the  long- 
descended,  the  rich,  the  great,  and  the  favored  of  every  description,  if  to 
the  gifts  of  fortune  they  added  not  the  claims  of  personal  merit  ?  If  they 
did  not  by  study,  labor,  acquirement,  and  energetic  habits  of  mind  and 
life,  render  themselves  equal  in  every  career  to  the  immense  competition 
they  have  to  encounter,  and  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  grappling 
with  it  vigorously  ? 

It  is  to  this  condition  of  our  society,  to  an  instinctive  appreciation  of 
its  necessities,  to  the  sentiment  of  ambitious  or  provident  solicitude 
which  reigns  in  families,  that  the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction  owes  its 
popularity  All  parents  interest  themselves  warmly  in  the  abundance 
and  healthfulness  of  the  source  from  which  their  children  are  to  be 
nourished. 

By  the  side  of  this  powerful  domestic  interest,  a  great  public  consid- 
eration also  places  itself  Necessary  to  families,  the  ministry  of  Public  In- 
struction is  not  less  important  to  the  state. 

The  grand  problem  of  modem  society  is  the  government  of  minds.  It 
has  frequently  been  said  in  the  last  century,  and  it  is  often  repeated  now. 
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that  minds  ought  not  to  be  fettered,  that  they  should  be  left  to  their  free 
operation,  and  that  society  has  neither  the  right  nor  the  necessity  of 
interference.  Experience  has  protested  against  this  haughty  and  precip- 
itate solution.  It  has  shown  what  it  was  to  suffer  minds  to  be  unchecked, 
and  has  roughly  demonstrated  that  even  in  intellectual  order,  guides  and 
bridles  are  necessary.  The  very  men  who  have  maintained,  here  and 
elsewhere,  the  principle  of  total  unrestraint,  have  been  the  first  to  re- 
nounce it  as  soon  as  they  experienced  the  burden  of  power.  Never  were 
minds  more  violently  hunted  down,  never  less  open  to  self-instruction 
and  spontaneous  development;  never  have  more  systems  been  invented, 
or  greater  efforts  been  made  to  subjugate  them,  than  under  the  rule  of 
those  parties  who  had  demanded  the  abolition  of  all  intermeddling  in  the 
domains  of  intellect 

But  if,  for  the  advantage  of  progress,  as  well  as  for  good  order  in  soci- 
ety, a  certain  government  of  minds  is  always  necessary,  the  conditions 
and  means  of  this  government  are  neither  at  all  times  nor  in  all  places 
the  same.     Within  our  own  experience  they  have  greatly  changed. 

Formerly,  the  church  alone  possessed  the  control  of  minds.  She  united, 
at  once,  moral  influence  and  intellectual  supremacy.  She  was  charged 
equally  to  feed  intelligence  and  to  govern  souls.  Science  was  her  domain 
as  exclusively  as  faith.  All  this  is  over.  Intelh'gence  and  science  have 
become  expanded  and  secularized.  Laical  students  have  entered  in 
crowds  into  the  field  of  the  moral  sciences,  and  have  cultivated  it  with 
brilliancy.  They  have  almost  entirely  appropriated  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  The  church  has  not  wanted  erudite  ecclesiastics ; 
but  the  learned  world,  professors  and  public,  has  become  more  secular 
than  clerical.  Science  has  ceased  to  dwell  habitually  under  the  same 
roof  with  faith ;  she  has  traversed  the  world.  She  has  moreover  become 
a  practical  force,  fertile  in  daily  application  for  the  uses  of  all  classes  of 
society. 

In  becoming  more  laical,  intelligence  and  science  have  aspired  to 
greater  liberty.  This  was  the  natural  consequence  of  their  power,  pop- 
ularity, and  pride,  which  increased  together.  And  the  public  has  sus- 
tained them  in  their  pretension,  for  it  speedily  discovered  that  its  own 
liberty  was  intimately  connected  with  theirs ;  and  soon  after,  that  liberty 
conferred  on  the  masters  of  thought  and  science  a  just  reward  for  tho 
new  powers  they  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  society,  and  for  the  com- 
mon benefits  they  had  conferred  on  all. 

Whether  we  receive  them  with  congratulations  or  regret ;  whether  we 
agree  or  differ  upon  their  consequences ;  whether  we  blind  or  alarm  our* 
selves  as  to  their  danger — ^here  are  certain  and  irrevocable  facts.  Intel- 
ligence and  science  will  never  again  become  essentially  ecclesiastical; 
neither  will  they  be  satisfied  without  an  extensive  field  of  free  exercise. 

But  precisely  because  they  are  now  more  laical,  more  powerful,  and 
more  free  than  formerly,  intelligence  and  science  could  never  remain 
beyond  the  government  of  society.  When  we  say  government,  we  do 
not  necessarily  imply  positive  and  direct  authority.     Washington  said. 
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**  influence  is  not  gOTemment  \*^  and  in  the  sense  of  political  order  he  was 
right  Influence  there  would  not  suffice.  Direct  and  promptly  efiective 
action  is  necessary.  With  intellectual  order  the  case  is  different  Where 
minds  are  concerned,  it  is  preeminently  by  influence  that  government 
should  be  exercised.  Two  fitcts,  as  I  think,  are  here  necessary :  one, 
that  the  powers  devoted  to  intellectual  l#»or,  the  leaders  of  science  and 
literature,  should  be  drawn  towards  the  government,  fraokly  assembled 
around  it,  and  induced  to  live  in  natural  and  habitual  relations  with  con- 
stitutional authority ;  the  other,  that  the  government  should  not  remain 
careless  or  ignorant  of  the  moral  development  of  succeeding  generations, 
and  that  as,they  appear  upon  the  scene,  it  should  study  to  establish  inti- 
mate ties  between  them  and  the  state,  in  the  bosom  of  which  God  has 
placed  their  existence.  For  the  progress  of  intellectual  order,  it  is  the 
legitimate  and  necessary  duty  of  civil  government  to  promote  great  estab- 
lishments for  science,  and  great  schools  for  public  instruction,  on  regu- 
lated conditions,  and  supported  by  the  highest  public  authority. 

By  what  means  can  we  at  present,  in  France,  secure  this  action  of  the 
government,  and  satisfy  a  vital  requirement  of  society  ?  Formerly,  Franoe 
possessed,  in  great  number,  special  establishments,  supported  by  them- 
selves ;  universities,  and  learned  or  scholastic  corporations,  which,  with- 
out depending  on  the  state,  were,  however,  connected  with  it  by  ties 
more  or  less  intimate  or  apparent;  sometimes  demanding  its  support, 
and  at  others,  not  able  entirely  to  withdraw  from  its  intervention ;  and 
thus  conferring  on  the  civil  power  an  actual  although  an  indirect  and 
limited  influence  on  the  intellectual  life  and  education  of  society.  The 
University  of  Paris,  the  Sorbonne,  the  Benedictines,  the  Oratorians,  the 
Lazarists,  the  Jesuits,  and  many  other  corporate  bodies  and  schools  scat- 
tered through  the  provinces,  were  assuredly  not  branches  of  public  ad- 
ministration, and  were  often  the  causes  of  serious  embarrassment  Before 
they  disappeared  in  the  revolutionary  tempest,  several  of  these  establish- 
ments had  fallen  into  abuse  or  insignificance,  which  destroyed  their  moral 
credit  and  obliterated  their  services.  But  for  ages  they  had  seconded  the 
intellectual  development  of  French  society,  and  had  cooperated  profitably 
in  its  government  Being  nearly  all  old  proprietaries,  attached  to  their 
traditions,  and  founded  with  a  religious  object,  they  had  instincts  of  order 
and  authority  as  well  as  of  independence.  In  the  aggregate,  they  con- 
stituted a  mode  of  action  by  the  state  on  the  intellectual  life  and  educa- 
tion of  the  people :  a  confused  and  incoherent  mode,  which  had  its  diffi- 
culties and  vices,  but  was  not  deficient  either  in  dignity  or  efficacy. 

From  1789  to  1800,  three  celebrated  bodies,  true  sovereigns  of  their 

time,    the   Constituent  Assembly,   the  Legislative   Assembly,  and   the 

National  Convention,  undertook  to  bestow  on  France  a  grand  system  of 

public  instruction.     Three  persons  of  eminent  and  very  opposite  abilities, 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  M.  de  Condorcet,  and  M.  Daunou,  were  successively 

commissioned  to  draw  up  a  report  and  present  a  plan  on  this  important 

question,  with  which  the  enlightened  spirits  engaged  in  revolutionary 

struggles  del«§hted  to  occitpy   themselves,  as  if  to  find  in  this  field  of 

17 
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speculation  and  philosophic  hope,  some  relief  from  the  yiolence  of  the 
times.  The  reports  of  these  three  hrilliant  men,  representing  the  society, 
the  politics,  and  the  science  of  their  age,  are  remarkable  works,  both  in 
their  common  character  and  in  their  different  and  distinctive  features. 
In  all  three,  man  alone  reigns  supreme  in  this  world,  and  the  Revolution 
^f  1789  is  the  date  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  lie  ascends  confident 
in  his  omnipotence,  regulates  human  society  as  a  master,  for  the  future 
as  well  as  for  the  present,  and  feels  assured  of  fashioning  it  according  to 
his  own  will.  In  the  report  to  which  M.  de  Talleyrand  has  affixed  his 
name,  the  pride  of  mind  predominates,  combined  with  benevolent  ardor, 
but  without  passion  or  hesitating  doubt  Public  instruction  is  there 
called  '*  a  power  which  embraces  every  thing,  from  the  games  of  infancy 
to  the  most  imposing  f(§tes  of  the  nation ;  every  thing  calls  for  a  creation 
in  this  branch;  its  essential  characteristic  ought  to  be  universality, 
whether  in  persons  or  things ;  the  state  must  govern  theological  studies 
as  well  as  all  others ;  evangelical  morality  is  the  noblest  present  which 
the  Divinity  has  bestowed  on  man ;  the  French  nation  does  honor  to 
itself  in  rendering  this  homage."  The  Institute^  the  successor  of  all  the 
academies,  is  proposed  as  the  supreme  school,  the  pinnacle  of  public 
education ;  it  is  to  be  at  once  a  learned  and  instructing  body,  and  the 
administrative  organ  of  all  other  scientific  and  literary  establishments. 

Between  the  report  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
and  that  of  M.  de  Condorcet  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  filiation  is 
visible.  They  have  traveled  along  the  same  declivity,  but  the  space 
included  is  immense.  With  the  latter,  philosophical  ambition  has  given 
way  to  revolutionary  excitement  A  special  and  exclusive  feeling  of 
policy  governs  the  work;  equality  is  its  principle  and  sovereign  end. 
"The  order  of  nature,"  says  Condorcet,  "includes  no  distinctions  in 
society  beyond  those  of  education  and  wealth.  To  establish  amongst 
citizens  an  equality  in  fact,  and  to  realize  the  equality  confirmed  by  law, 
ought  to  be  the  primary  object  of  national  instruction.  In  every  degree, 
and  in  all  public  establishments,  the  teaching  should  be  entirely  gratu- 
itous; instruction  without  charge  should  be  the  first  consideration  in 
respect  of  social  equality."  The  report  and  plan  of  Condorcet  are 
entirely  devoted  to  this  tyrannical  notion  of  equality,  which  penetrates 
even  to  the  heart  of  the  great  national  association  of  science  and  art  des- 
tined to  crown  the  edifice.  "  No  member  can  belong  to  two  classes  at 
the  same  time  ;  this  is  injurious  to  equality." 

In  the  report  of  M.  Daunou  to  the  National  Convention,  liberty  assumes 
a  larger  share  than  equality.  He  reproaches  his  predecessors  with  not 
having  sufficiently  acknowledged  and  secured  its  rights.  In  the  plan  of 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  he  found  "  too  much  respect  for  old  forms,  too  many 
bonds  and  impediments."  "  Condorcet,"  he  said,  "  proposed  to  institute 
in  some  degree  an  academic  church."  M.  Daunou  desires  no  public  or* 
ganization  of  scientific  or  literary  instruction.  The  state,  according  to 
him,  should  only  interfere  with  elementary  and  professional  training. 
Beyond  that  *'  libsrty  of  education,  liberty  of  private  seminaries,  liberty 
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of  method."  But,  with  this  extended  notion  of  freedom  in  public  instruc- 
tion, M.  Daunou  has  also  his  fixed  idea  and  mania.  The  passion  of  re- 
publicanism is  with  him  what  that  of  equality  is  with  M.  de  Condorcet. 
** There  is  no  genius/*  says  he,  "except  in  a  republican  soul.  A  system 
of  public  instruction  can  only  be  carried  on  in  community  with  a  repub- 
lican government"  Under  the  empire  of  such  a  constitution,  *'the  most 
extensive  means  of  education,"  he  continues,  *'  are  in  the  establishment 
of  national  festivals;"  and  he  devotes  an  entire  section  of  his  proposed 
bill  to  the  enumeration  and  arrangement  of  these  annual  ceremonies,  to 
the  number  of  seven ;  festivals  in  honor  of  the  republic,  of  youth,  of 
marriage,  of  gratitude,  of  agriculture,  of  liberty,  and  of  old  age. 

In  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  tempest,  all  these  plans  and  devices, 
alternately  liberal,  dangerous,  or  puerile,  remained  without  results.  Uni- 
versal and  gratuitous  elementary  education  was  decreed,  but  there  were 
neither  seminaries  nor  teachers.  A  system  of  secondary  instruction  was 
attempted,  under  the  title  of  central  schools^  which,  notwithstanding 
ingenious  and  promising  appearances,  responded  neither  to  the  tradition* 
of  teaching,  the  natural  laws  of  uitellectual  development  in  man,  nor  the 
moral  requirements  of  education.  In  high  and  special  instruction,  some 
important  and  celebrated  associations  sprang  up.  The  Institute  was 
founded.  The  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  lavished  on  society 
their  services  and  their  glory,  but  no  great  and  effective  combination  of 
public  teaching  replaced  the  departed  establishments.  Much  had  been 
promised  and  expected,  but  nothing  was  done.  Chimeras  hovered  over 
ruins. 

The  Consular  government  proved  itself  more  in  earnest  and  effective. 
The  law  of  the  first  of  ^^ay,  1802,  futile  as  regarded  elementary  teaching, 
incomplete  and  hypothetical  on  the  higher  branches,  reestablished,  under 
the  name  and  fosterage  of  Lyceums,  a  well-based  system  of  secondary 
education,  comprising  sound  principles,  and  securities  for  social  influence 
and  duration.  The  work,  however,  was  deficient  in  originality  and 
grandeur.  Public  instruction  was  considered  simply  as  an  administra- 
tive duty,  and,  under  that  title,  was  included,  with  all  its  components,  in 
the  numerous  and  opposite  functions  of  the  Minister  of  tb^  Interior. 
Neither  its  proper  rank,  nor  the  suitable  mode  of  its  government,  were 
•ftefined.  It  fell  under  the  control  of  that  official  mechanism  which  knows 
how  to  regulate  and  direct  material  business,  but  with  which  the  arrange- 
ments of  moral  order  can  not  amalgamate. 

The'  Emperor  Napoleon  did  not  deceive  himself  on  this  point.  Warned 
by  those  lofty  and  clear  instincts  which  revealed  to  him  the  true  nature 
of  things,  and  the  essential  attributes  of  power,  he  recognized,  as  soon 
as  he  gave  his  unbiased  reflection  to  the  subject,  that  public  instruction 
could  neither  be  yielded  up  entirely  to  private  industry,  nor  regulated 
by  ordinary  administration,  as  were  the  domains,  finances,  or  highways 
of  the  state.  lie  comprehended  that  to  give  the  parties  intrusted  with 
education,  respect,  dignity,  confidence  in  themselves,  and  a  spirit  of  d* 
^otcdness  to  their  calling,  in  order  that  these  men,  unassuming  and  weak 
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'fhould  feel  satisfied  and  proud,  in  their  obscure  positions,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  associated  and  linked  as  it  were  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  body,  which  might  reflect  on  them  its  strength  and  importance. 
The  remembrance  of  the  old  religious  and  scholastic  corporations  then 
recurred  to  him.  But  while  regarding  with  willing  admiration  what  had 
long  existed  with  ^clat,  he  discriminated  their  evil  qualities,  which  would 
be  more  injurious  now  than  formerly.  The  religious  institutions  were 
too  much  estranged  from  the  government  of  the  state,  and  from  society 
itself.  Through  celibacy,  the  absence  of  all  individual  property,  and 
many  other  causes,  they  lived  almost  entirely  without  generous  interests, 
habits,  or  sentiments.  Government  exercised  upon  them  an  indirect, 
sparing,  and  disputed  influence.  Napoleon  felt  that,  in  the  present  day, 
the  educational  department  should  be  laical,  social,  connected  with  family 
interests  and  property,  and  intimately  united,  save  only  in  their  special 
mission,  with  civil  order  and  the  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens.  He  saw 
also  that  this  body  should  hold  closely  to  the  state  government,  receive 
its  powers  from  that  source,  and  exercise  them  under  its  general  control. 
Napoleon  created  the  University,  adapting,  with  admirable  discernment 
and  freedom  of  spirit,  the  maternal  idea  of  the  old  educational  corpora- 
tions to  the  new  state  of  society. 

The  best  works  can  not  escape  the  contagion  of  the  vices  of  their 
authors.  The  University  was  founded  on  the  principle  that  education 
belongs  to  the  Stated  The  State  was  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  willed, 
and  was  in  possession  of  uncontrolled  authority.  The  University,  from 
^^  birth,  embodied  a  system  of  absolute  power.  Beyond  the  institution, 
aeither  family  rights,  nor  those  of  the  church,  nor  of  private  industry, 
were  acknowledged  or  respected.  Even  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  estab- 
lishment, there  were  no  real  guarantees  for  the  position,  dignity,  and  just 
independence  of  persons.  If  in  France  the  Emperor  was  the  State,  in 
the  University  the  head  master  was  the  Emperor.  I  employ  expressions 
too  absolute :  the  government  of  the  University,  in  fact,  has  always  sought 
to  modify  opposing  rights.  But  whatever  may  be  the  prudence  or  incon- 
sistency of  men,  principles  bear  their  fruit  According  to  the  principles 
of  the  University  system,  as  regarded  public  instruction,  there  was  no 
liberty  for  the  citizens,  and  no  responsibility  of  the  authorities  to  the 
country.  „^ 

Thus,  when  the  Charter  established  free  legislation  in  France ;  when 
the  liberty  of  the  citizens,  and  the  responsibility  of  power,  became  the 
common  law  and  practice  of  the  land,  the  embarrassment  of  the  U'niver- 
sity  and  of  the  government,  in  respect  to  it,  became  extreme.  Its  max- 
ims, rules  and  traditions  no  longer  accorded  with  the  general  institutions. 
In  the  name  of  religion,  of  families,  of  liberty,  and  of  publicity,  claims 
Were  raised  around  and  against  the  University  which  it  was  unable  ta 
repel  without  coming  into  collision  with  the  constitutional  system,  or  to 
admit  without  &lsifying  or  mutilating  itself.  The  power  which  governed 
it,  either  under  the  name  of  Head  Master,  Royal  Council,  or  President, 
was  neither  a  minister,  nor  sufficiently  small  and  dependent  to  be  merely 
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tlie  tabardiaate  of  a  minister.  No  miDister  would  become  responsible 
for  it,  and  it  could  not  carry  in  itseli^  either  with  the  Chambers  or  the 
public,  the  weight  of  responsibility.  During  six  years,  from  1815  to 
1S21,  men  of  a  superior  cast,  M.  Royer-Gollard,  M.  Guvier,  M.  Sylvester 
de  Sacy,  and  IL  Lain^  employed  their  talents  and  influence  in  this  anom- 
alous situation.  They  gained  time ;  they  saved  the  life  of  the  University, 
iut  without  solving  the  question  of  its  constitutional  existence.  It  was 
1  piece,  which,  in  the  new  machine  of  government,  found  neither  its  place 
nor  its  game. 

Fortime  has  its  combinations  which  seem  to  mock  human  foresight 
It  was  under  a  ministry,  looked  upon,  not  without  reason,  as  hostile  to 
the  University,  and  at  the  moment  when  it  most  dreaded  an  attack,  that 
it  emerged  from  its  perplexing  situation,  and  assumed  its  rank  in  the 
state.  M.  de  Vill^le  had  appointed  the  Abbe  Frayssinous  Head  Master. 
Public  instructions  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  bishop.  To  sat- 
isfy the  clergy,  and  to  bring  them  at  the  same  time  under  his  influence, 
M.  de  Villele  required  something  more.  He  associated  the  Church  in  the 
government  of  the  State.  He  made  the  Bishop  of  Hermopolis  minister 
of  ecclesiastical  aflairs,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  the  title  and  func- 
tions, not  only  of  Head  Master  of  the  University,  but  also  of  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  Public  Instruction  thus  became  officially  included 
amongst  the  great  public  offices,  and  the  University  entered,  in  the  train 
of  the  Church,  into  all  the  frame-work  and  conditions  of  the  constitu- 
tional system. 

Within  four  years  alter,  it  made  another  step  in  advance.     Everywhere 
dreaded  and  violently  opposed,  ecclesiastical  preponderance  was  particu- 
larly suspected  in  the  matter  of  public  instruction.     The  liberal  movement 
which,  in  1827,  displaced  M.  de  VilUle  and  brought  the  Martignoc  Cab- 
inet into  office,  had  also  its  effect  upon  the  University.     The  royal  ordi 
nance  of  the  4th  of  January,  1828,  in  naming  the  new  ministers,  declared 
**  that  for  the  future,  public  instruction  should  no  longer  form  a  part  of 
the  ministry  of  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and  on  the  10th  of  February  follow- 
ing, it  became,  in  the  State  councils,  a  special  and  independent  depart- 
ment, confided  to  M.  de  Vatimesnil. 

This  rational  and  prudent  organization  was  then  only  ephemeral 
Under  M.  de  Polignac,  party  passions  resumed  their  ascendancy.  The 
University  fell  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Church.  There  was  again 
but  one  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  of  public  instruction.  The 
Revolution  of  1830  at  first  allowed  this  state  of  things  to  continue;  only 
by  an  ill-judged  concession  to  the  vanity  of  the  laical  spirit,  and  as  if  to 
mark  its  victory,  it  changed  words  and  displaced  ranks.  The  University 
took  precedence  over  the  Church,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Worship.  It  was  under  this  title  and  with  these 
functions,  that  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  M  Mcrilhou,  M.  Barthe,  the  Count 
de  Montalivet,  and  M.  Girod  de  L'Ain,  filled  the  department  until  the 
formation  of  the  cabinet  of  the  11  th  of  October,  1832. 

In  accepting  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  I  was  the  first  to 
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require  that  it  should  be  separated  from  that  of  Worship.  As  a  Protest- 
ant, it  was  neither  fitting  that  the  latter  should  be  offered  to  me,  or  that 
I  should  undertake  it  I  venture  to  think  that  I  should  have  given  the 
Catholic  church  no  reason  to  complain ;  that  I  should  perhaps  have  bet- 
ter understood  and  defended  it  than  many  of  its  disciples ;  but  there  are 
appearances  which  ought  never  to  be  encountered.  The  administration 
of  Public  Worship  was  then  blended  with  the  duties  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice.  It  was,  in  my  opinion,  an  error  not  to  form  it  into  a  distinct 
department  Such  an  honor  was  due  to  the  importance  and  dignity  of 
religious  interests.  In  these,  our  days,  and  after  so  many  victories,  the 
laical  power  could  not  too  much  conciliate  the  susceptible  pride  of  the 
clergy  and  its  leaders.  It  is,  besides,  an  ill-arranged  combination  to  place 
the  relations  of  the  Church  with  the  State  in  the  hands  of  its  rivals  or 
official  overseers.  To  display  mistrust  is  to  inspire  it,  and  the  best  mode 
of  living  on  good  terms  with  the  Church  is  to  acknowledge  frankly  its 
importance,  and  to  yield  full  admission  to  its  place  and  purpose. 

Reduced  entirely  to  Public  Instruction,  the  duties  of  the  department  I 
was  about  to  occupy  were,  in  this  light,  very  incomplete.  The  University 
was  its  cradle,  from  which  it  had  not  yet  issued.  The  head  master  of 
the  University  had  assumed  the  title  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
general,  but  without  becoming  so  in  effect  I  demanded  for  this  ministry 
its  natural  privileges  and  limits.  On  the  one  hand,  all  the  great  educa- 
tional institutions  founded  in  no  connection  with  the  University,  the  Col- 
lege of  France,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  School  of  Charters^ 
and  the  schools  specially  applied  to  Oriental  languages  and  archeology ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  establishments  dedicated,  not  to  instruction,  but  to 
the  glory  and  advancement  of  science  and  letters, — the  Institute,  the 
various  learned  societies,  the  libraries,  and  all  other  encouragements  to 
literature,  were,  from  that  time,  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction.  There  are  still  some  gaps  in  the  privileges, 
which  of  right  belong  to  this  department  Amongst  others,  it  has  not  in 
the  direction  of  the  Fine  Arts  the  influence  that  it  ought  to  exercise.  Art 
and  literature  are  naturally  and  necessarily  linked  together.  It  is  only 
by  this  intimate  and  habitual  intercourse  that  they  can  be  assured  of 
maintaining  their  suitable  and  elevated  character, — the  worship  of  the 
beautiful,  and  its  manifestation  in  the  eyes  of  men.  If  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo  had  not  been  scholars,  passing  their  lives  in 
the  learned  world  of  their  age,  their  influence,  and  even  their  genius, 
could  never  have  displayed  themselves  with  such  pure  and  powerful 
effect  Placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  letters,  and  within  the  ordinary 
domain  of  administration,  the  arts  incur  a  serious  risk  of  falling  under 
the  exclusive  yoke  of  material  utility,  or  of  the  narrow  caprices  of  the 
public.  The  department  of  Public  Instruction  has  still,  in  this  particu- 
lar, and  for  the  interest  of  the  arts  themselves,  an  important  conquest  to 
ichieve.  In  a  general  sense,  however,  it  received,  at  the  time  of  my  ap- 
pointment its  legitimate  extent  and  rational  organization.  From  1824 
to  1830,  it  had  been  little  more  than  an  expedient     In  1832,  it  became, 
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in  the  aggregate  of  oar  mfstitations,  a  piece  of  complete  and  rr  g:ular 
machinery,  capable  of  rendering  to  society  and  power,  both  in  moral  and 
intellectual  order,  the  services  with  which,  now  more  than  ever,  they  can 
not  afford  to  dispense. 

In  assuming  the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  I  took  a  special  interest 
in  the  organization  of  elementary  schools.  Because  I  have  opposed  dem- 
ocratic theories,  and  resisted  popular  pa5(8ions,  it  has  been  often  said  that 
I  had  no  love  for  the  people,  no  sympathy  for  their  miseries,  instincts, 
necessities,  and  desires.  In  public,  as  in  private  life,  there  are  more 
classes  of  affections  than  one.  If  what  is  called  love  for  the  people, 
means  to  participate  in  all  their  impressions,  to  study  their  tastes  rather 
than  thei^nterests,  to  be  on  all  occasions  ready  to  think,  feel,  and  act 
with  them, — I  admit  at  once  this  forms  no  part  of  my  disposition.  I 
love  the  people  with  a  profound,  but  at  the  same  time  independent  and 
somewhat  anxious  attachment  I  wish  to  serve  them,  but  am  no  more 
disposed  to  become  their  slave  than  to  use  them  for  any  advantage  but 
their  own.  I  respect  while  I  love  them,  and  this  very  respect  restrains 
me  from  deceiving  them,  or  from  aiding  them  to  deceive  themselves. 
Sovereignty  is  yielded  up  to  them ;  complete  happiness  is  promised ; 
they  are  told  that  they  have  a  right  to  all  the  powers  of  society,  and  all 
the  enjoyments  of  life.  I  have  believed  that  they  had  both  the  right  and 
necessity  of  becoming  capable  and  worthy  of  being  free ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  exercising  in  their  public  and  private  allotment  the  share  of  influence 
which  the  laws  of  God  permit  to  man  in  human  life  and  society.  For 
this  reason,  while  sympathizing  deeply  with  the  physical  privations  of 
the  people,  I  have  been  more  preeminently  moved  and  engrossed  by 
their  moral  wants ;  holding  it  for  certain  that,  in  proportion  as  the  latter 
are  ameliorated,  they  will  struggle  the  more  effectually  against  the  former; 
and  that  to  improve  the  condition  of  men  we  roust  first  purify,  strengthen, 
and  enlighten  their  minds. 

It  is  to  the  strong  conviction  of  this  truth  that  the  importance  univer- 
sally attached  to  popular  teaching  in  the  present  day  is  to  be  ascribed. 
Other  instincts,  less  pure  and  salutary,  are  mixed  up  with  it:  pride,  a 
presumptuous  confidence  in  the  merit  and  power  of  intelligence  alone, 
immeasurable  ambition,  and  the  passion  of  a  pretended  equality.  But 
in  spite  of  this  confusion  in  the  sentiments  by  which  it  is  recommended, 
in  spite  of  its  intrinsic  difficulties,  and  of  the  uneasiness  it  still  excites, 
popular  teaching  is  not  the  less,  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  both 
on  principles  of  right  and  fact,  an  act  of  justice  towards  the  people,  and 
a  necessary  requisition  of  society.  During  his  mission  in  Germany, 
one  of  those  men  who  have  the  most  profoundly  studied  this  great 
question,  M.  Eugene  Rendu,  inquired  of  a  learned  and  respectable  pre- 
late, the  Cardinal  de  Dicpenbrock,  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau,  "  whether, 
according  to  his  idea,  the  diffusion  of  education  amongst  the  masses 
would  produce  any  danger  to  society."  "Never,"  replied  the  Cardinal^ 
"if  religious  feeling  assigns  to  education  its  proper  end  and  go^ms 
its  course.     Besides  which,  the  question  is  no  longer  in  debate ;    it  ia 
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dii^tinctlj  laid  down.    When  the  car  is  on  the  rails,  what  remains  t    To 
guide  it" 

In  1882,  there  was  something  more  for  us  to  do  than  merely  to  guide 
the  car.  It  was  necessary  to  give  it  effectiye  and  durable  motion.  When  we 
examine  closely  what  has  taken  place  between  1789  and  1832,  in  regard 
to  elementary  education,  we  are  equally  impressed  with  the  power  of  the 
idea  and  the  futility  of  the  efforts  made  to  realize  it  It  engages  the 
attention  of  all  who  govern,  or  aspire  to  govern  France.  When  eclipsed, 
for  a  moment,  it  is  only  under  the  pressure  of  more  urgent  prepossessions, 
and  speedily  reappears.  It  finds  its  way  even  to  the  hearts  of  the  parties 
and  authorities  who  seem  to  fear  it  most  Between  1792  and  1795,  the 
National  Convention  issued  seven  decrees  for  the  establishment  of  pre- 
paratory schools,  prescribing  their  nature  and  regulation ;  mere  words, 
barren  of  produce,  though  sincerely  meant  The  Empire  said  and 
thought  little  of  rudiments;  secondary  instruction  was  the  favorite 
object  of  its  solicitude  and  skillful  superintendence.  Nevertheless,  we 
encounter  a  man  in  the  Imperial  councils,  unassuming  in  rank,  but  of  A 
mind  and  reputation  sufficiently  exalted  to  draw  public  attention  to  his 
labors  and  ideas,  whatever  might  be  their  object  M.  Cuvier  traveled 
through  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return,  described  the 
public  educational  establishments  he  had  visited,  particularly  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Holland,  the  sound  practical  organization  of  which 
had  strongly  impressed  him.  A  lively  interest  was  immediately  excited 
in  favor  of  these  schools,  which  led  to  much  reflection,  conversation,  and 
regretful  comparisons.  The  Empire  fell ;  the  Restoration  succeeded ;  the 
great  political  contests  recommenced :  but  in  the  midst  of  their  clamor, 
the  government  of  public  instruction  passed  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
sincerely  desired  the  good  of  the  people  without  undue  adulation.  M. 
Royer-Collard  became  director;  M.  Cuvier  exercised  an  important  influ- 
ence. They  applied  themselves  to  the  increase,  improvement,  and  effect- 
ive superintendence  of  elementary  schools.  The  king  issued  decrees 
commanding  and  regulating  the  cooperation  of  local  authorities  and  sym- 
pathies. The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  carried  on  an  unremitting 
correspondence  to  insure  the  execution  of  these  ordinances.  New  methods 
were  announced  in  Europe  with  considerable  stir;  mutual  teaching  and 
simultaneous  teaching — ^the  systems  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Some  minds  were  excited  to  enthusiasm,  others  to  uneasiness.  Without 
taking  any  decided  part,  either  in  adoption  or  denial,  the  Council  re- 
ceived, encouraged,  and  superintended  all. 

Political  power  changed  hands,  passing  over  to  the  party  that  dis- 
trusted this  liberal  impulse;  but  while  they  humored  the  suspicions,  and 
made  fatal  concessions  to  the  demands  of  their  adherents,  the  intelligent 
leaders  of  this  party  had  no  desire  to  be  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  na- 
tional education.  They  felt  that  a  force  was  therein  comprised  which 
would  not  suffer  itself  to  be  strangled,  and  endeavored,  by  concession,  to 
turn  it  to  their  own  advantage.  Between  1821  and  1826,  eight  royal 
decrees,  countersigned  by  M.  Corbiere,  minister  of  the  Interior,  author 
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ired,  in  fourteen  departments,  religious  associations,  honestly  devoted  to 
elementary  instruction,  and  thus  established,  in  point  of  fact,  a  certain 
number  of  new  schools.  The  Brethren  of  Christian  Instruction,  founded 
in  Brittany  by  the  Abbfc  J.  M.  de  la  Mennais ;  the  Brethren  of  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Strasbourg,  Nancy,  and  Valence ;  the  Brethren  of  St  Joseph, 
in  the  department  of  the  Somme ;  the  Brethren  of  Christian  Instruction 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  five  departments  of  the  west,  all  date  from  and 
reflect  honor  on  this  period.  Another  political  shock  carried  back  the 
government  of  France  into  other  ranks.  The  Martignac  ministry  replaced 
the  Villele  cabinet  One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  new  min inter  of  Public 
Instruction,  M.  de  Vatimesnil,  was  not  only  to  confer  additional  encour- 
agement on  the  elementary  schools,  but  to  restore  to  their  administration 
the  decrees  called  forth  by  M.  Cuvier  in  1816  and  1820.  The  fatal  crisis 
of  the  Restoration  approached ;  its  evil  genius  prevailed  in  its  general 
politics.  Called  in  November,  1829,  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Prince  de 
Polignac,  as  minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Guernon  de  Ranville  pro- 
posed, nevertheless,  excellent  measures  for  the  extension  of  elementary 
schools,  and  the  introduction  of  a  superior  class  of  teachers.  He  was 
met  by  doubts,  objections,  and  timid  but  repeated  resistance.  He  per- 
sisted, however,  and  at  his  request,  the  King,  Charles  X.,  signed  a  decree, 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  practical  conditions,  but  for  the  official  ex 
pression  of  the  ideas  and  sentiments  by  which  they  were  accompanied. 
It  can  not  be  said  that  from  1814  to  1880,  elementary  instruction  suffered 
nothing  from  political  attacks,  but  still  it  did  not  completely  perish  in  the 
dangerous  contact  Whether  firom  equity  or  prudence,  the  very  powers 
that  suspected  its  intentions  felt  called  upon  to  view  it  with  a  kindly  eye, 
and  to  second  its  progress. 

The  government  of  1830  was  bound  to  be,  and  proved  itself,  from  its 
origin,  highly  favorable  to  elementary  instruction.  M.  Barthe,  under  the 
ministry  of  M.  Lafitte,  and  M.  de  Montalivet,  under  that  of  M.  Casimir 
Perier,  hastened  to  bring  forward,  one  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the 
other  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  bills  to  promote  the  rapid  increase  of 
primary  schools,  bestowing  on  them  securities  for  the  future,  and  infus. 
ing  into  this  first  stage  of  instruction  the  liberty  promised  by  the  charter. 
The  government  and  the  chambers  vied  with  each  other  in  the  promotion 
of  this  object  At  the  moment  when  these  bills  were  introduced,  two 
spontaneous  propositions  emanated  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  con- 
ceived in  principles  differing  in  some  degree,  but  inspired  by  the  same 
spirit  and  leading  to  a  uniform  design.  M.  Daunou  drew  up  a  report  on 
one  of  the  bills,  distinguished  by  profoundly  liberal  feeling,  a  language 
skillfully  measured,  and  a  visible  dislike,  though  at  the  same  time  dis- 
creetly restrained,  for  the  Imperial  University.  But  none  of  these  bills 
were  subjected  even  to  debate.  The  movement  was  stamped,  the  obsta- 
cles swept  away,  the  public  impatient  to  see  elementary  education  finally 
established.  When  the  cabinet  of  the  11th  of  October,  1832,  assumed 
office,  the  work  was  on  all  sides  demanded,  and  solemnly  promised,  but 
scarcely  yet  in  operation. 
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I  had  around  roe  in  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction  all  the 
lights  and  supports  I  could  possibly  desire  for  its  full  accomplishment. 
Invested  in  letters,  in  science,  and  in  the  world's  opinion,  with  that  au- 
thority so  liberally  conceded,  which  superior  talent  and  long  experience 
confer,  the  members  of  this  Council  were,  moreover,  my  literary  asso- 
ciates and  friends.  We  lived  in  close  and  mutual  intimacy.  Whatever 
might  be  the  difference  of  our  studies  and  labors,  we  had  all,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  national  education,  the  same  ideas  and  desires.  M.  Villemain  and 
M.  Cousin,  M.  Poisson  and  M.  Thenard,  M.  Gucneau  de  Mussy  and  M. 
Rendu,  engaged  with  as  much  interest  as  myself  in  the  measure  we  were 
preparing  together.  M.  Cousin,  during  his  travels  in  Germany  in  1881, 
and  in  the  able  report  published  on  his  return,  had  studied  and  carefully 
laid  down  all  the  incidental  questions.  I  doubt  if  they  were  ever  more 
seriously  debated  than  in  our  private  council  before  the  introduction  of 
the  bill. 

The  first  point,  and  one  which,  not  only  in  my  estimation,  but  in  that 
of  many  sound  thinkers,  still  remains  undecided,  was,  whether  the  ele- 
mentary instruction  of  all  children  should  be  an  absolute  obligation  im- 
posed by  the  law  on  their  parents,  and  supported  by  specific  penalties  in 
case  of  neglect,  as  adopted  in  Prussia  and  in  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Genuan  States.  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  respect  to  the  countries  where 
this  rule  has  been  long  established,  and  acknowledged  by  national  senti- 
ment There  it  has  certainly  produced  beneficial  results.  But  I  must 
observe  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  nations  hitherto  exacting 
little  on  the  question  of  liberty,  and  that  it  has  originated  with  those 
with  whom,  through  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  civil 
power  is  also  in  matters  of  religion,  or  touching  upon  religious  interests, 
the  sovereign  authority.  The  proud  susceptibility  of  free  peoples,  and 
the  strong  mutual  independence  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  would 
accomiiiodate  themselves  badly  to  this  coercive  action  of  the  state  on  the 
domestic  economy  of  families :  where  not  sanctioned  by  tradition,  the 
laws  would  fail  to  introduce  it,  for  either  they  would  be  confined  to  an 
empty  command,  or  to  compel  obedience  they  would  have  recourse  to 
proscriptions  and  inquisitorial  searches,  hateful  to  attempt,  and  almost 
impossible  to  execute,  especially  in  a  great  country.  The  National  Con- 
vention tried,  or  rather  decreed  this,  in  1 793,  and  amongst  all  its  acts  of 
tyranny,  this,  at  least,  remained  without  effect 

Popular  instruction  is  at  present,  in  England,  whether  on  the  part  of 
national  and  municipal  authorities,  or  of  simple  citizens,  the  object  of 
persevering  zeal  and  exertion.  No  one  proposes  to  enforce  the  obligation 
on  parents  by  law.  The  system  prospers  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  local  governments  and  private  societies  make  great  sacrifices  to 
increase  and  improve  the  schools ;  but  no  efforts  are  attempted  to  intrude 
into  the  bosoms  of  families  to  recruit  the  scholars  by  compulsion.  It 
forms  a  characteristic  and  redounds  to  the  honor  of  a  free  people,  that 
they  are  at  the  same  time  confiding  and  patient ;  that  they  rely  on  the 
empire  of  enlightened  reason  and  well-understood  interests,  and  know 
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liow  to  wftit  their  results.  I  care  little  for  regulations  that  bear  the  im- 
press of  the  conyent  or  the  barrack  room.  I  therefore  decidedly  expunged 
constraint  from  my  bill  on  elementary  education,  and  none  of  my  fellow- 
laborers  insisted  on  its  being  retained,  not  even  those  who  regretted  the 
omission. 

Next  to  the  question  of  compulsory  elementary  education,  came  that 
of  free  primary  instruction.  Here,  indeed,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
The  Charter  had  promised  liberty  on  this  point,  and  it  was  not  in  regard 
to  the  first  principles  of  instruction  that  this  promise  could  give  rise  to 
opposite  interpretations  or  lengthened- disputes.  No  one  thought  of  de- 
manding that  elementary  education  should  be  entirely  committed  to  pri- 
vate industry,  evidently  incapable  of  furnishing  the  necessary  supply, 
and  little  tempted  to  undertake  it  The  labor  is  immense,  and  without 
brilliant  perspectives.  The  interference  of  the  state  here  becomes  indis- 
pensable. A  free  competition  between  the  government  and  private  indi- 
viduals, private  and  public  schools  opened  side  by  side,  and  under  the 
same  regulations,  comprised  all  that  the  most  exacting  liberals  required, 
and  produced  no  opposition  from  the  stanchest  supporters  of  power. 

A  third  question  gave  rise  to  more  discussion.  In  the  public  schools, 
should  elementary  instruction  be  absolutely  gratuitous,  and  supplied  by 
the  state  to  all  children  of  the  soil  ?  This  was  the  dream  of  generous 
spirits.  Under  the  constitution  of  1791,  the  Constituent  Assembly  had 
decreed  that  '*a  system  of  public  instruction  should  be  created  and  or- 
ganized, common  to  every  citizen,  and  gratuitous  with  regard  to  those 
branches  of  education  indispensable  to  all  men."  The  National  Conven- 
tion, while  maintaining  this  principle,  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  tutors  at 
a  minimum  of  1,200  francs.  Experience  has  proved  the  vanity  of  these 
promises,  as  irrational  as  they  were  impracticable.  The  state  is  bound 
to  offer  elementary  instruction  to  all  families,  and  to  give  it  to  those  who 
have  not  the  means  of  paying  for  it;  and  thus  it  does  more  for  the  moral 
life  of  the  people  than  it  can  effect  for  their  material  condition.  This  I 
consider  the  true  principle  of  the  question,  and  this  I  adopted  in  my 
bill. 

These  general  and  in  some  degree  preliminary  points  being  disposed 
of,  there  remained  others  of  a  more  special  character,  the  solution  of 
which  formed  the  text  and  scope  of  the  bill.  What  were  to  be  the 
objects  and  limits  of  elementary  instruction?  How  were  the  public 
institutions  to  be  formed  and  recruited  ?  What  authorities  were  to  be 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  elementary  schools?  What 
should  be  the  means  and  securities  for  the  effective  execution  of  the  act? 
Amongst  the  feelings  which  may  animate  a  nation,  there  is  one,  the 
absence  of  which  would  be  much  to  be  deplored  if  it  existed  not,  but 
which  we  should  take  care  neither  to  flatter  nor  excite  where  we  find  it 
in  exercise — the  sentiment  of  ambition.  I  honor  aspiring  spirits.  Much 
is  to  be  expected  from  them,  provided  they  can  not  easily  attempt  all 
ihey  desire  to  accomplish.  And  as,  in  our  days,  of  all  ambitions  the 
most  ardent  if  not  the  most  apparent,  especially  amongst  the  industrial 
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classes,  is  the  ambition  of  intelligence,  from  which  they  look  for  the  grat* 
ifications  of  self-love  and  the  means  of  fortune — it  is  that,  above  all 
others,  the  development  of  which,  while  we  treat  it  with  indulgence,  we 
should  watch  over  and  direct  with  unceasing  care.  I  know  nothing  at 
present  more  injurious  to  society,  or  more  hurtful  to  the  people  them- 
selves, than  the  small  amount  of  ill-directed  popular  erudition,  and  the 
vague,  incoherent,  and  false,  although  at  the  same  time  active  and  power- 
ful ideas  with  which  it  fills  their  heads. 

To  contend  with  this  danger,  I  distinguished  in  my  proposed  bill  two 
degrees  of  primary  education.  The  one  elementary  and  universally  re- 
quired in  the  most  remote  rural  districts,  and  for  the  humblest  of  social 
:onditions ;  the  other  more  elevated,  and  destined  for  the  working  popu- 
ation,  who  in  towns  and  cities  have  to  deal  with  the  necessities  and  tastes 
)f  civilization  more  complicated,  wealthy,  and  exacting.  I  confined  ele- 
mentary instruction  strictly  within  the  simplest  and  most  extensively 
practiced  branches  of  knowledge.  To  the  primary  instruction  of  a 
higher  order,  I  assigned  greater  scope  and  variety,  and  while  pre-arrang- 
ing its  principal  objects  the  bill  added,  ^*  that  it  might  receive  the  devel- 
opment which  should  be  considered  suitable,  according  to  the  wants  and 
resources  of  particular  localities.*'  I  thus  secured  the  most  extended 
advances  to  primary  instruction  where  they  would  be  roost  useful  and 
natural,  without  introducing  them  in  quarters  where  their  inutility  would 
be  perhaps  their  least  defect.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  required  that 
the  prospect  of  a  variable  and  indefinite  extension  should  be  left  open  to 
primary  elementary  instruction  as  well  as  to  primary  superior  instruction. 
I  did  not  feel  myself  bound  to  contend  obstinately  against  this  amend- 
ment, which  met  with  almost  general  approbation;  but  it  indicated  a 
very  slight  conception  of  the  end  proposed  in  the  bill  by  distinguishing 
the  two  degrees  of  primary  education.  It  is  precisely  on  account  of  its 
universal  necessity  that  primary  elementary  instruction  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely simple  and  nearly  always  uniform.  It  was  enough  for  social  dis- 
tinctions and  the  spirit  of  ambition  in  popular  teaching,  to  open  schools 
in  the  same  class  of  a  superior  order.  A  disposition  to  extend,  from  a 
mere  idea  rather  than  from  absolute  need,  the  first  principles  of  instruc- 
tion, is  unworthy  of  legal  encouragement  The  object  of  the  laws  is  to 
provide  what  is  necessary,  not  to  step  in  advance  of  <vhat  may  become 
possible;  their  mission  is  to  regulate  the  elements  of  society,  not  to 
excite  them  indiscriminately. 

The  education  of  the  teachers  themselves  is  evidently  a  most  important 
point  in  a  law  for  popular  instruction.  To  meet  this,  I  adopted,  without 
hesitation,  the  system  of  primary  normal  schools  commenced  in  France 
in  1810,  and  which  already,  in  1833,  numbered  forty -seven  establish- 
ments of  this  nature,  created  by  the  voluntary  efibrts  of  the  departments 
or  towns,  and  encouraged  by  the  government  I  formed  them  into  a 
general  and  compulsory  institution.  In  the  actual  state,  and  with  the 
essentially  laical  character  of  our  present  society,  this  was  the  only 
method  of  securing  at  all  times  a  sufficient  number  of  masters  for  ele- 
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iientarj  instraction,  properly  trained  to  their  required  duties.     It  ftir- 
nishes,  moreover,  an  intellectual  career  to  those  classes  of  the  population 
wrYu}  have  little  before  them  on  their  entry  into  life  beyond  employments 
of  physical  labor,  and  introduces  a  moral  influence  amongst  large  com- 
munities, oyer  whom,  in  the  present  day,  power  seldom  acts  except  by 
tax-gatherers,  commissaries  of  police,  and  gend^armes.      Undoubtedly 
the  education  of  the  tutors  in  the  normal  schools  in  which  they  are 
trained,  and  their  influence  when  they  are  thus  trained,  may  be  defective 
and  injurious;  their  is  no  institution,  however  good  in  itself,  which,  ill- 
directed,  may  not  turn  to  evil,  and  which,  even  under  sound  regulation, 
is  exempt  from  inconvenience  and  danger.     But  this  is  no  more  than  the 
common  condition  of  all  uuman  undertakings ;  and  not  one  would  ever 
b^  accomplished  if  we  Oiu  not  resign  ourselves  to  the  acceptance  of  its 
faults,  and  to  the  necesouy  ot  unremitting  watchfulness  lest  the  tares 
should  overrun  the  field  tk^%A  cnoke  the  grain. 

While  converting  thche  elementry  normal  schools  into  a  public  and 
legalized  institution,  I  was  far  from  seeking  to  destroy  or  even  to  weaken 
the  other  nurseries  of  teachers  supplied  by  religious  associations  dedi- 
cated to  popular  education.  On  the  contrary,  I  desired  also  that  the 
latter  should  extensively  develop  themselves,  and  that  a  wholesome  com- 
petition should  be  established  between  them  and  \he  laical  seminaries.  I 
even  wished  to  go  a  step  beyond,  and  to  confer  on  the  religious  commu- 
nities so  employed  a  special  mark  of  confidence  and  respect  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  royal  ordinances  issued  between  1821  and  1826,  for 
the  establishment  of  associations  of  this  nature,  and  more  particularly 
for  that  of  the  Congregration  for  the  advancement  of  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, founded  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Mennais  in  the  departments  of  Brittany ; 
for  another  under  the  same  denomination  at  Valence,  and  for  the  Brethren 
of  St  Joseph,  in  the  department  of  the  Somme,  it  was  provided  that  "the 
certificate  of  capability  required  from  all  elementary  teachers  should  be 
delivered  to  every  brother  of  these  various  congregations,  on  sight  of  the 
particular  letter  of  obedience  transmitted  to  him  by  the  superior-general 
of  the  establishment  to  which  he  belonged.^'  It  appeared  to  me  that  in 
this  release  from  a  fresh  examination  accorded  to  the  members  of  religious 
societies,  formally  acknowledged  and  authorized  by  the  state  as  popular 
teachers,  there  was  nothing  beyond  what  was  perfectly  just  and  consist- 
ent, and  I  would  readily  have  inserted  it  in  my  bill ;  but  it  would  have 
been  assuredly  rejected  by  the  public  of  that  day  as  well  as  by  the  Cham- 
bers. The  debate  that  sprang  up  when  we  went  into  an  examination  of 
the  authorities,  to  be  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  element- 
ary schools,  clearly  indicated  the  prevailing  spirit 

The  state  and  the  church,  on  the  question  of  popular  instruction,  are 
the  only  effective  authorities.  This  is  not  a  conjecture  founded  on  gen- 
eral considerations;  it  is  a  fact  historically  demonstrated.  The  only 
coantries  and  times  in  which  public  education  has  really  prospered  have 
been  those  where  the  church  or  state,  or  both  in  conjunction,  have  con- 
sidered its  advancement  their  business  and  duty.     Holland  and  Germany, 
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whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  maj 
be  readily  cited  as  evidences.  The  accomplishment  of  a  similar  work 
requires  the  ascendency  of  general  and  permanent  power,  such  as  that 
of  the  state  and  its  enactments;  or  of  another  moral  authority  ever 
present  and  equally  enduring — ^the  church  and  its  militia. 

But  while  the  action  of  the  church  and  the  state  is  indispensable  for 
the  diffusion  and  solid  establishment  of  public  education,  it  becomes 
equally  important,  to  render  such  education  really  good  and  socially 
profitable,  that  this  action  should  be  profoundly  religious.  I  do  not 
mean  that  religious  instruction  should  merely  take  its  place  there,  and 
outward  practices  be  observed.  A  nation  is  not  religiously  educated  on 
such  limited  and  mechanical  conditions.  Popular  education  ought  to  be 
given  and  received  in  the  bosom  of  a  religious  atmosphere,  in  order  that 
corresponding  impressions  and  habits  may  penetrate  from  every  side. 
Religion  is  not  a  study  or  an  exercise  to  which  a  particular  place  or  hour 
can  be  assigned.  It  is  a  faith,  a  law  which  ought  to  make  itself  felt 
everywhere  and  at  all  times ;  and  on  no  other  condition  can  it  exercise 
the  full  extent  of  its  salutary  influence  on  the  minds  and  actions  of  men. 
\  Thus,  in  elementary  schools,  the  sentiment  of  religion  ought  to  be 
'  habitually  present  If  the  priest  mistrusts  or  separates  from  the  tutor, 
or  if  the  tutor  looks  u[^on  himself  as  the  independent  rival,  not  the  faith- 
ful auxiliary  of  the  priest,  the  moral  value  of  the  school  is  lost,  and  it  is 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  danger. 

When  I  presented  my  bill,  and  even  before  experience  had  imparted  to 
my  mind  its  valuable  light,  I  felt  thoroughly  convinced  of  these  truths. 
They  had  regulated  my  labors ;  although  from  an  instinctive  estimate  of 
public  prejudices,  I  adopted  and  applied  them  with  circumspection.  It 
was  upon  the  preponderating  and  combined  action  of  church  and  state 
that  I  relied  for  the  establishment  of  elementary  instruction.  Now,  the 
prevailing  fact  I  encountered  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  the 
country  at  large,  was  precisely  a  sentiment  of  suspicion  and  almost  of 
hostility  against  both.  In  the  schools  they  dreaded  above  all  things  the 
influence  of  the  priests  and  of  the  central  power.  The  principal  object 
of  solicitude  was  to  protect  beforehand,  and  by  legal  enactment,  the  free 
action  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  the  total  independence  of  the 
teachers  in  reference  to  the  clergy.  The  opposition  openly  advocated 
that  system,  and  the  conservative  party,  too  often  governed  in  their  in- 
most feelings  and  almost  unconsciously  by  the  very  ideas  they  dread, 
combatted  it  without  energy.  I  liad  proposed  that  the  curate  or  pastor 
should  by  right  be  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  in  every  town- 
ship to  superintend  the  school,  and  that  the  minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion should  hold  the  exclusive  appointment  of  the  tutors.  In  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  both  these  provisions  were  thrown  out  in  the  first  debate, 
and  it  required  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and  my  own  persever- 
ance in  a  second  discussion  to  secure  their  retention  in  the  act  There 
seemed  to  be  considerable  uneasiness  as  to  the  spirit  that  might  possess 
the  teachers.    Much  was  said  on  the  necessity  of  placing  them  under 
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cffeciaal  control,  and  great  effbrts  were  made  to  weaken  or  remove  alto* 
gether  from  the  schools  the  interference  of  church  or  state ;  in  fact,  to 
take  away  the  only  authorities  capable  of  rooting  out  the  pernicious  seeds 
which  the  age  had  planted  there  with  overflowing  hands. 

Notwithstanding  these  combats  and  mistaken  objections,  I  had  no 
right,  if  I  speak  candidly,  to  complain  in  this  particular  instance,  cither 
of  the  Chambers  or  the  public.  The  bill  on  elementary  education  was 
received,  discussed,  and  carried  favorably,  without  material  alteration. 
There  remained  only  the  great  trial  under  which  all  preceding  laws  on 
this  question  had  given  way.     How  was  it  to  be  carried  out  ? 

It  required  two  distinct  modes  of  proceeding — administrative  and  moral 
measures.  It  was  necessary  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  for  the  crea- 
tion, maintenance,  and  superintendence  of  the  schools,  and  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  tutors,  should  become  substantial  and  permanent  facts.  It 
was  equally  essential  that  the  teachers  themselves  should  be  fully  imbued 
with,  the  understanding  and  spirit  of  the  law  of  which  they  were  to  be- 
come the  final  and  true  executors. 

With  regard  to  administrative  measures,  the  law  had  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided the  most  essential  Not  confining  itself  to  ordaining  in  every  town- 
ship throughout  the  kingdom  the  establishment  of  elementary  schools, 
whether  primary  or  superior,  it  had  decreed  that  a  suitable  residence 
should  in  all  places  be  provided  for  the  teachers ;  and  that  when  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  district  might  be  found  insufficient,  the  neces- 
sary provision  should  be  levied  by  two  special  and  compulsory  taxes — 
one  to  be  voted  by  the  municipal  councils,  and  the  other  by  the  general 
councils  of  the  department;  or,  in  default  of  these  votes,  by  a  royal  de- 
cree. If  even  these  local  imposts  should  prove  inadequate,  the  minister 
of  Public  Instruction  was  empowered  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  a 
grant  drawn  from  the  credit  annually  carried  to  the  account  of  elementary 
education  in  the  state  budget  The  permanent  existence  of  the  schools 
and  the  means  of  supplying  their  natural  wants  were  thus  secured,  inde- 
pendently of  the  intelligence  and  zeal  of  the  populations  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  instituted,  while  at  the  same  time  the  central  power  could  nevtr 
find  itself  disarmed  in  presence  of  their  evil  designs  or  apathy. 

An  obstacle  of  considerable  weight  opposed  itself  to  the  effectual  and 
regular  execution  of  these  arrangements.  They  required  the  cooperation 
of  the  general  government  of  the  state,  represented  in  the  several  locali- 
ties by  the  prefects  and  their  subordinates  ;  and  also  of  the  special  super- 
intendents of  public  education,  embodied  in  the  rectors  and  functionaries 
of  the  University.  Every  one  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  unite  together 
for  one  common  object  a  double  series  of  public  agents,  exercising  oppo 
site  duties  and  acting  under  different  heads.  After  coming  to  an  under- 
standing on  these  points  with  M.  Thiers,  at  that  time  minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, I  addressed  detailed  instructions  to  the  prefects  and  rectors,  explain- 
ing to  all  their  particular  duties  in  the  execution  of  the  new  law,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  to  act  in  concert  I  went  a  step  be- 
yond this.     At  my  instance  it  was  decided  in  a  cabinet  council,  that 
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elementary  instruction  should  constitute  aunually,  in  each  departnienti 
the  object  of  a  special  budget,  to  be  included  in  the  general  estimate  of 
supply  for  that  department ;  and  which  should  also,  every  year,  be  sep- 
arated from  it,  and  forwarded  to  the  minister  of  Public  Instruction  for 
his  examination,  as  the  general  budget  was  submitted  to  the  secretary  of 
the  minister  of  the  Interior. 

I  hereby  accomplished  a  double  end.  On  the  one  hand,  I  placed,  in 
every  locality,  primary  instruction,  its  necessities,  resources,  and  expend- 
iture, apart  and  in  bold  relief;  thus  constituting  it  a  real  and  permanent 
local  institution,  invested  with  rights,  and  the  object  of  special  superin- 
tendence. On  the  other  hand,  while  securing  for  elementary  education 
the  co5peratiOn  of  the  general  government,  I  connected  it  closely  with 
the  duties  of  the  minister  of  Public  Instruction,  as  the  first  step  in  the 
comprehensive  scheme  which  the  genius  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had 
founded  under  the  title  of  University  of  France^  the  grandeur  and  har- 
mony of  which  I  ardently  desired  to  maintain  by  adapting  it  to  a  free 
system,  and  to  the  general  principles  of  state  government. 

I  could  never  have  carried  out  this  somewhat  complicated  design,  had 
I  not  found  in  M.  Thiers  that  enlargement  of  mind  and  devotion  to  the 
public  good  which  silence  the  suspicious  rivalries  of  office,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  narrow  personal  jealousies.  He  acceded  frankly  to  the  trifling 
alterations  I  proposed  in  the  usual  routine  of  the  ministry  of  the  Interior, 
and  facilitated  this  common  action  in  our  respective  departments,  which 
the  new  law  on  elementary  education  required  for  its  prompt  and  com- 
plete success. 

Eight  days  after  the  formation  of  the  cabinet,  as  soon  as  I  began  to 
occupy  myself  with  this  bill,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  Royal  Council,  as 
also  for  its  future  agents,  I  ordered  a  periodical  list  to  be  drawn  up  under 
the  title  of  General  Manual  of  Primary  Instruction^  with  the  view  of 
placing  at  once  under  the  eyes  of  the  teachers,  administrators,  and  in- 
spectors of  schools,  the  facts,  documents,  and  ideas,  which  might  interest 
or  enlighten  them.  When  the  act  passed,  I  caused  five  elementary  man- 
uals to  be  arranged  and  published  as  guides  to  the  teachers  in  the 
restricted  course  of  instruction,  the  limits  and  objects  of  which  were 
expressly  indicated.  I  lost  no  time  in  providing  for  the  intellectual 
wants  of  these  schools  and  their  masters,  whose  material  necessities,  if 
not  fully  satisfied,  were  at  least  protected  from  destitution  and  oblivion. 

The  best  laws,  instructions,  and  books,  avail  but  little,  if  the  hearts  of 
the  parties  charged  with  their  promulgation  are  not  interested  in  the 
mission  confided  to  them ;  and  if  they  do  not  second  it  with  a  certain 
amount  of  enthusiasm  and  faith.  I  neither  undervalue  legislative  labor 
nor  the  mechanism  of  administration.  Though  insufficient,  they  are  not 
the  less  necessary.  They  are  the  plans  and  scaffoldings  of  the  building 
to  be  constructed ;  but  the  workmen,  the  intelligent  and  devoted  artifi- 
cers, are  infinitely  more  important  Above  all  other  considerations,  men 
must  be  formed  and  adapted  to  the  service  of  ideas,  if  we  wish  to  convert 
the  latter  into  real  and  living  facts.     I  endeavored  to  penetrate  even  to 
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the  very  soul  of  popular  teachers,  and  to  excite  amongst  them  enlightened 
notions  and  an  affectionate  respect  for  the  task  to  which  they  were  called. 
Within  three  weeks  after  the  act  on  elementary  education  had  l>een  pub- 
lished,  I  forwarded  it  directly  to  30,300  masters  of  schools,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  m  which  I  not  only  explained  to  them  its  bearings  and  con- 
ditions, but  endeavored  also  to  raise  their  feelings  to  the  moral  level  of 
their  humble  position  in  the  social  scale,  without  suggesting  to  theui 
either  a  pretext  or  a  temptation  for  soaring  above  it  I  required  them  to 
acknowledge  to  me  personally  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  to  state  the 
impression  it  had  left  on  their  minds.  Thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  answers  reached  me  in  reply,  many  of  which  led  me  to  conclude 
that  I  had  not  always  knocked  in  vain  at  the  doors  of  these  unpretending 
abodes,  where  thousands  of  obscure  children  were  destined  to  receive 
from  an  unknown  individual  the  first,  and  in  many  instances  the  only 
scholastic  lessons  of  their  lives.  This  experiment,  joined  to  others,  has 
taught  me,  that  when  we  wish  to  act  with  more  than  ordinary  power 
upon  men,  we  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  pointing  out  to  them  an  object, 
or  of  addressing  them  in  a  language  above  their  situation  and  habits ; 
neither  should  we  feel  discouraged  if  many  amongst  them  fail  to  respond 
to  these  unaccustomed  invitations.  They  attract  a  far  greater  number 
of  minds  than  they  repulse,  and  we  may  still  believe  in  the  virtue  of  the 
seed,  even  when  the  fruits  fail  to  appear. 

When  I  conceived  the  idea  of  this  circular  letter  to  the  teachers,  I  men- 
tioned it  to  M.  de  Rcmusat,  and  begged  him  to  draw  it  up  for  me.  As  I 
received  it  from  him,  it  was  dispatched  to  its  destination  and  soon  after 
published.  It  gratifies  me  to  repeat  this  here.  Rare  friendships  survive 
mental  doubts  and  the  troubles  of  life,  even  when  they  seem  to  have 
suffered  from  them. 

Another  plan,  unforeseen  and  difficult  of  execution,  appeared  to  me 
necessary  in  order  to  establish  relations  with  the  teachers  dispersed 
throughout  France,  to  know  them  really,  and  to  act  upon  them  in  other 
ways  than  by  casual  and  empty  words.  One  month  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  new  law,  I  ordered  a  general  inspection  of  all  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  kingdom,  public  or  private.  I  desired  not  only  to  verify 
the  external  and  material  facts  which  usually  form  the  object  of  statis- 
tical inquiries  on  the  question  of  primary  instruction — such  as  the  num- 
ber of  schools  and  scholars,  their  classification,  their  age,  and  the  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  service — but  I  particularly  directed  the  inspectors 
to  study  the  interior  economy  of  the  schools,  the  aptitude,  zeal,  and  con- 
duct of  the  teachers,  their  relations  with  the  pupils,  the  families,  and  the 
local  authorities,  civil  and  religious ;  in  a  word,  the  moral  state  of  that 
branch  of  education,  and  its  results.  Facts  of  this  nature  can  not  be 
ascertained  at  a  distance,  by  means  of  correspondence,  or  descriptions. 
Special  visits,  personal  communication,  and  a  close  examination  of  men 
and  things,  are  indispensable  to  this  just  estimate  and  understanding. 
Four  hundred  and  ninety  persons,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were 

functionaries  of  every  order  in  the  University,  gave  themselves  up  during 
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foar  months  to  this  arduous  investigation.  Thirty-three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty  six  schools  were  actually  visited,  and  morally  described 
in  the  reports  addressed  to  me  by  the  inspectors.  One  amongst  the  num- 
ber, with  whose  rare  ability  and  indefatigable  zeal  I  had  long  been  famil- 
iar, M.  Lorain,  now  an  honorary  rector,  drew  up  from  these  collected 
reports  a  table  of  elementary  instruction  in  France,  in  1888,  even  more 
remarkable  for  the  moral  and  practical  views  therein  developed,  than  for 
the  number  and  variety  of  facts  comprised.  This  laborious  undertaking 
not  only  had  the  effect  of  giving  me  a  more  complete  and  precise  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  and  real  necessities  of  elementary  instruction,  but 
it  furnished  the  public,  in  the  most  remote  comers  of  the  country,  with 
a  living  instance  of  the  active  solicitude  of  the  government  for  popular 
education.  At  the  same  time  it  powerfully  stimulated  the  teachers,  by 
impressing  on  them  a  sense  of  the  interest  attached  to  their  ofiice,  and 
of  the  vigilance  with  which  they  were  overlooked. 

Two  years  later,  on  my  proposition,  a  royal  decree  transformed  this 
casual  and  single  inspection  of  the  elementary  schools  into  a  permanent 
arrangement  In  every  district,  an  inspector  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
schools  at  stated  periods,  and  to  communicate  fully  to  the  minister,  the 
rectors,  the  prefects,  and  the  general  and  municipal  councils,  their  con 
dition  and  wants.  Since  that  time,  and  throughout  repeated  debates, 
whether  in  the  Chambers  or  in  the  local  and  elective  councils,  the  utility 
of  this  institution  has  become  so  apparent,  that  at  the  request  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  councils,  an  inspector  has  been  established  in  every  district, 
and  the  periodical  inspection  of  elementary  schools  has  taken  its  place 
in  the  administration  of  public  instruction,  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
guarantees  of  their  suflBciency  and  progress. 

It  has  sometimes  been  a  mistake  of  power  when  it  enters  on  an  im- 
portant work  to  wish  to  carry  it  out  alone,  and  to  mistrust  liberty  as  a 
rival  if  not  as  an  enemy.  I  had  no  such  suspicion.  On  the  contrary,  I 
felt  convinced  that  the  cooperation  of  unfettered  zeal,  particularly  relig- 
ious zeal,  was  indispensable,  both  for  the  progress  of  popular  teaching 
and  for  its  sound  direction.  There  are  generous  impulses  in  the  laical 
world,  emotions  of  moral  ardor  which  assist  the  advancement  of  great 
public  undertakings ;  but  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  faith  alone 
carry  into  such  works  that  complete  disinterestedness,  that  disposition 
and  habit  of  self-sacrifice,  that  modest  perseverance,  which  secure  while 
they  purify  success.  For  this  reason,  I  took  great  pains  to  defend  the 
religious  societies  dedicated  to  elementary  education,  against  the  preju- 
dices and  ill-feeling  by  which  they  were  too  often  attacked.  I  not  only 
protected  them  ia  their  liberty,  but  I  assisted  them  in  their  wants,  look- 
ing upon  them  as  the  most  honorable  rivals  and  the  safest  auxiliaries 
that  civil  authority  in  its  efforts  to  promote  popular  education  could 
expect  to  be  associated  with.  I  owe  them  the  justice  of  declaring  that 
notwithstanding  the  suspicious  susceptibility  which  these  pious  brother- 
hoods naturally  felt  toward  the  new  government,  and  a  Protestant  min- 
ister, they  soon  acquired  full  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  good-will 
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r  exhibited  toward  them,  and  acted  with  roe  in  the  most  amical)lc  spirit. 
While  the  law  of  the  28th  of  June,  1883,  was  under  debate  in  the  Cham- 
bers, to  mark  distinctly  this  mutual  understanding,  and  to  give  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  communities,  the  brethren  of  Christian  Doctrine,  a  public 
token  of  esteem,  I  directed  an  inquiry  to  be  made  of  Brother  Anaclet, 
their  superior-general,  whether  according  to  the  statutes  of  the  fraternity, 
he  was  permitted  to  receive  the  cross  of  honor.  He  replied  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  I  have  much  pleasure  in  preserving : — 

Sir  and  Minister  : — ^The  proposjil  eo  complimentflry  to  our  order  which  M. 
Delabc'cque  conveyed  to  me  yesterday  on  the  part  of  your  Excellency,  has  im- 
pressed me  with  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude,  and  has  convinced  me  more  and  more 
of  the  truly  paternal  benevolence  with  which  the  government  deigns  to  honor  us. 

Our  holy  institutor  has  inserted  nothing  in  our  ru1(^8  which  formally  interdicts 
acceptance  of  the  offer  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  make,  without  any  merit  on 
our  part,  simply  because  he  could  not  possibly  foresee  that  his  hunible  dineiples 
would  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  declining  such  a  flattering  propot^ition.  But 
looking  at  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  which  all  had  to  inspire  estrangement  from  the 
world,  and  a  renunciation  of  its  honors  and  distinctions,  we  feel  ourselves  (>a11ed 
upon  humbly  to  thank  your  Excellency  for  the  distinguished  oifer  you  have  con- 
veyed to  us,  and  to  aoei>pt  with  our  refusal  our  excuses  and  thanks.  WV  sliail  not 
the  less  preserve  as  lonpj  as  we  live  a  grateful  remembrance  of  your  inestimable 
gno<lness,  and  we  shall  declare  loudly,  as  is  our  daily  practice,  the  testimonies  of 
kind  feeling  and  protection  we  so  continually  receive  from  the  King^s  government, 
and  esptH.'ially  from  the  minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Council. 

Another  religious  society,  the  congregation  of  Christian  Instruction, 
founded  in  Brittany  by  the  Abbe  J.  M.  de  la  Mennais,  particularly  at- 
tracted my  attention  and  support.  The  name  of  the  founder,  his  mind 
at  once  simple  and  cultivated,  his  entire  devotion  to  his  work,  his  prac- 
tical ability,  his  independence  toward  his  own  party,  the  frankness  of 
his  intercourse  with  the  civil  powers — in  fart,  every  thing  connected 
with  his  character,  inspired  me  with  unsuspicious  sympathy,  to  which 
he  responded  by  even  inviting,  of  his  own  accord,  (rare  confidence  in  an 
ecclesiastic,)  the  official  inspection  of  his  schools.  On  the  3d  of  May, 
1834,  he  vTote  to  me  as  follows :  *'  When  1  had  the  honor  of  sceinjj:  you  in 
the  month  of  October  last,  you  were  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  that  an  inspector- 
general  of  the  University  would,  on  your  part,  visit  my  cstiblishnient  of 
Ploermel  in  1834.  I  am  most  anxious  to  witness  the  fulfillment  of  this 
obliging  promise,  but  I  am  also  desirous  of  knowing  at  what  time  he  will 
come,  for  otherwise  it  is  almost  certain  he  would  not  find  me  here,  owing  to 
the  continual  journeys  I  am  compelled  to  tike  at  this  season.  It  is,  how- 
ever, most  important  that  I  should  meet  him,  as  I  have  many  things  to 
communicate  of  deep  interest  for  the  progress  of  elementary  instruction 
in  Brittany."  Two  years  later,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1830,  he  fur- 
nished me  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  .*itate  of  his  institution,  of  the 
obstacles  he  encountered,  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  resources,  of  the 
wants  he  wished  me  to  supply  ;  and  finished  by  saying :  "  The  minister 
of  Marine  has  instructed  the  Prefect  of  Morbihan  to  convey  to  me  his 
desire  of  having  some  of  our  brethren  to  instruct  the  enfranchised  slaves 
of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe.     I  have  not  said  no^  for  it  would  be  a 
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beautiful  and  holy  work ;  neither  have  I  yet  said  yes^  for  the  8ad  objec- 
tion  always  recurs,  where  shall  we  find  the  materials  of  supplying  so 
many  wants,  and  why  send  our  brethren  so  far  off  when  w^e  are  so 
scantily  supplied  ?    ♦     ♦    ♦    Alas!  if  I  were  only  assisted  as  I  desire!" 

Every  time  that  I  met  this  honest  and  stanch  Breton,  a  pious  ecclesi- 
astic and  an  ardent  insti'uctor  of  the  people,  so  exclusively  devoted  to  his 
position  and  undertaking,  my  thoughts  reverted  mournfully  toward  his 
brother,  that  great  but  ill-regulated  spirit,  lost  in  his  own  passions,  and 
confounded  amongst  the  intellectual  malefactors  of  his  age;  he  who 
seemed  bom  to  be  one  of  its  severest  guides.  I  have  never  known  nor 
even  seen  the  Abbe  Felicity  de  La  Mennais ;  I  am  only  acquainted  with 
him  through  his  writings,  by  what  his  friends  have  recorded,  and  by  the 
bilious,  repulsive,  and  unhappy  portrait  drawn  of  him  by  Ary  Scheflfer, 
the  painter  of  the  human  heart.  I  admire  as  much  as  any  one  the  lofty 
and  daring  intelligence  which  mounts  to  a  pinnacle,  and  plunges  from 
thence  to  the  extremest  boundary  of  thought,  wherever  it  may  be ;  the 
grave  and  impassioned  talent,  brilliant  and  pure,  bitter  and  melancholy, 
elegantly  severe,  and  sometimes  touching  in  its  sadness.  I  feel  convinced 
that  he  possessed  within  that  soul,  where  pride  wounded  to  death  seemed 
to  exercise  sole  empire,  many  noble  aspirations,  upright  desires,  and  pain- 
fully conflicting  sentiments.  In  what  have  all  these  gifts  eventuated  ?  It 
will  form  one  of  the  heaviest  and  most  specious  complaints  against  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  to  have  so  reduced  this  lofty  nature,  and  others  of 
a  similar  standard  whom  I  abstain  from  naming,  but  who  under  our  own 
observation  have  equally  contributed  to  their  self-abasement  Undoubt- 
edly these  fallen  spirits  were  the  agents  of  their  own  ruin  ;  but  they  were 
also  exposed  to  such  a  host  of  fatal  temptations,  they  took  part  in  ^ 
many  seductive  and  tempestuous  scenes,  they  lived  in  such  a  total  con- 
fusion of  human  thought,  ambition,  and  destiny,  they  achieved  such 
easy  and  brilliant  triumphs  by  their  very  wanderings,  and  by  flattering 
the  passions  and  errors  of  the  day — that  we  can  scarcely  feel  surprise 
when  we  mark  the  growth  of  the  evil  seeds  that  finally  overpowered 
them.  For  my  own  part,  while  contemplating  these  uncommon  men,  my 
illustrious  and  ill-fated  contemporaries,  I  feel  more  sorrow  than  anger, 
and  implore  pardon  for  them,  at  the  very  moment  when,  in  my  heart,  I 
can  not  abstain  from  pronouncing  a  severe  condemnation  on  their  works 
and  their  influence. 

1  return  now  to  elementary  education.  On  the  15th  of  April,  1884, 
within  a  year  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  the  28th  of  June, 
1833,  I  communicated  to  the  King  the  nature  of  its  progress,  in  a  de- 
tailed report  including  acts,  documents,  and  results.  I  repeat  here,  in  a 
few  words  and  figures,  such  of  the  latter  as  can  be  so  conveyed.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  named,  the  number  of  primary  schools  for  boys  in- 
creased from  31,420  to  88,695,  and  the  pupils  actually  receiving  instruc- 
tion fi^m  1,200,715  to  1,654,828.  In  1272  townships,  school-houses  bad 
been  built,  purchased,  or  completely  repaired.  Fifteen  new  elementary 
normal  schools  had  been  established.    Thirteen  years  later,  by  the  end 
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of  1847,  through  the  unremitting  efforts  of  my  successors  in  the  departs 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  the  number  of  elementary  schools  for  boys 
had  augmented  from  33,695  to  43,514;  that  of  the  pupils  from  1,654,828 
to  2,176,079;  and  of  the  school-houses  belonging  to  the  townships,  from 
10«316  to  23,761.  Seventy-six  primary  normal  schools  supplied  masters 
to  every  department  I  pass  over  in  silence  all  that  had  either  been 
begun  or  accomplished  for  girls*  schools,  asylums,  work-rooms,  and  other 
establishments  directly  or  indirectly  affecting  popular  education. 

Such  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  were  the  fruits  of  the  law  of  the  28th 
of  June,  1838,  and  of  the  movement  which  I  can  not  say  it  created,  but 
which  it  undoubtedly  directed  to  a  real  and  effective  institution. 

The  year  1848  subjected  this  law  and  all  others,  in  common  with  the 
schools  and  France  herself,  to  a  terrible  trial.  As  soon  as  the  storm  had 
subsided  a  little,  a  powerful  reaction  sprang  up  against  primary  instruc- 
tion, as  also  against  liberty,  movement,  and  progress.  The  elementary 
teachers  were  accused  in  the  mass  of  being  abettors  or  instruments  of 
revolution.  The  imputed  mischief  was  real,  though  less  general  than 
was  said  and  believed.  We  blame  institutions  and  laws  for  the  mischief 
we  have  produced.  We  accuse  them  to  exonerate  ourselves,  as  the  man 
would  do  who  condemns  and  abandons  his  house  after  he  has  set  fire  to 
it  with  his  own  hands.  Elementary  instruction  is  not  a  sovereign  pana- 
cea capable  of  curing  every  moral  disease  of  a  nation,  nor  all-sulficienC 
for  intellectual  health.  It  is  a  salutary  or  pernicious  ingredient,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  ill  or  well  directed  ;  restrained  within  due  bounds  or  carried 
beyond  its  proper  scope.  When  a  new  and  influential  force,  physical  or 
moral,  steam  or  intelligence,  once  enters  the  world,  it  can  never  be  ex- 
pelled ;  we  must  learn  how  to  turn  it  to  profitable  account  If  we  fail 
to  do  this,  it  disseminates  pell-mell,  and  in  all  directions,  fertility  and 
destruction.  In  our  degree  and  present  state  of  civilization,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  has  become  an  absolute  necessity,  a  fact  equally  indis- 
pensable and  inevitable. 

Public  consciousness  is  evidently  awake  to  this,  for  in  the  catastrophe 
which  demonstrated  the  weak  points  of  elementary  instruction,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  clamor  excited  on  that  subject,  it  has  not  been  utterly  over- 
thrown. The  law  of  the  28th  of  June,  1833,  has  received  various  mod- 
ifications, some  salutary,  others  questionable ;  but  all  its  principles  and  es- 
Si-ntial  provisions  have  survived  in  their  full  vigor.  Founded  by  that  law, 
primary  education  is  now,  amongst  us,  a  public  institution  and  an  acquired 
fact  Much,  undoubtedly,  remains  yet  to  be  done  for  the  judicious  gov- 
ernment of  the  schools,  to  secure  in  their  internal  economy  those  influ- 
ences of  religion  and  order,  of  faith  and  law,  which  constitute  the  dig- 
nity and  safety  of  a  nation.  But  if,  as  I  confidently  trust,  God  has  not 
condemned  French  society  to  exhaust  itself,  rudely  or  silently,  in  fruit- 
less alternations  of  fever  and  forgetfulness,  of  license  and  apathy,  what 
remains  to  be  effected  for  the  great  work  of  popular  education,  will 
accomplish  itself,  and  its  completion  will  not  have  been  purchased  at  too 
costly  a  price. 
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NOTE. 

Circular  drawn  up  by  M.  Rlimu^at^  and  address^ed  by  M.  Guizot  to  39,300 
e!em -ntary  U-aohen  io  France,  in  transmiuing  to  them  the  Act  of  the  t;8th  of 
June,  1633 : — 

Sir  : — I  send  you  herewith  the  law  of  the  28th  of  June  last,  on  elemt-ntary 
eilucition;  together  with  a  statement  of  the  realms  that  led  to  its  enactment 
when,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Kin^,  I  had  the  honor  of  presenting  it,  on 
tiie  :}d  of  January,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

This  law  is,  in  reality,  the  charter  of  elenjeiilaiy  education  ;  and  for  that  reason 
I  am  anxious  that  it  should  diivctly  reach  the  knowl  d<j:c>,  and  remain  in  the  p(«- 
sej«8iori  of  every  tutor.  If  you  study  it  oarffuMy,  and  nflect  with  attention  on  its 
provisions,  as  w<dl  us  on  the  motives  which  develop  its  true  spirit,  you  may  be 
assured  of  thoroughly  comprehending  your  duties  and  privileges,  together  with 
the  new  pos.tion  assigned  to  you  by  our  in.'«titutioi)s. 

Do  not  deceive  yourself.  Althous^h  the  wireer  of  an  elv'meutary  teacher  may 
be  unostentatious;  althous:h  his  life  and  lab4»rs  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  con- 
sumed Within  the  boundary  of  a  single  townsh  p, — those  labtus  interest  s<>eiety  at 
large,  and  Ills  profession  participates  in  the  importance  of  public  dut'es.  It  is  not 
for  a  particular  d  strict,  or  for  any  interest  exclusively  local,  that  the  law  desires 
every  Frenchman  to  acquire,  if  possible,  the  knowledge  indispensable  to  social 
existence,  without  which  intelligence  languishes,  and  sometimes  b.-comesbrutified. 
The  law  is  for  the  st^ite  at  large,  and  for  the  public  advantage  ;  and  because  lib- 
erty can  neither  bv  assured  nor  regular,  except  with  a  people  suAiciently  enlight- 
ened to  listen,  under  all  oiroumstances,  to  the  voice  of  reason.  Universal  ele- 
mentary education  will  b.^come  h.-neeforward  a  guarantee  for  order  and  social  sta- 
bility. As  all  the  principles  of  our  government  are  sound  and  rational,  to  develop 
intvllect  and  propagate  light,  is  to  contirm  the  empire  and  durability  of  our  con- 
stitutional monarchy. 

Convince  yourself,  therefore,  of  the  importance  of  your  mission  ;  let  its  utility 
be  ever  preSv-nt  to  your  thoughts,  in  the  unremitting  lalwrs  it  impost»s  on  you. 
You  will  see  that  legislation  and  government  are  strenuously  exerting  themselves 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  secure  thu  future  of  the  tutors.  In  the  Hrst  plaee, 
the  free  exercise  of  their  pnifession,  throughout  the  entire  kingdom,  is  assured  to 
them,  while  the  right  of  teaching  can  neither  be  refused  nor  withdrawn  fcom 
those  who  show  themselves  capable  an«l  worthy  of  sueh  a  mission.  Every  li»wu- 
ship  is  bound,  moreover,  to  open  an  asylum  for  elementary  education.  To  every 
commercial  tutor  a  fixe<l  salary  is  appoint -d.  A  spi'cial  and  variable  gratuity  will 
incroa«»e  this  allowance.  A  mode  of  collection,  conformable  at  the  same  time  to 
your  dignity  and  your  interests,  facilitates  the  recovery  of  this,  without  trenching, 
in  other  respects,  on  the  liberty  of  private  engagements.  By  the  institution  of 
savings'  banks  resources  are  pi*ovided  for  the  old  age  of  the  m.isters.  From  their 
youth,  dispensation  from  military  service,  proves  to  them  the  inU-rest  with  wliieli 
they  are  regarded  by  wKiiety.  In  the  performance  of  tlu'ir  duties  they  are  sub- 
ject only  to  enlightened  and  disinterested  authorities.  Their  lives  are  shelteivd 
fr«)m  arbitrary  power  and  persw^ution.  Kinally,  the  approbation  of  their  legiti- 
mate superiors  will  encouraofe  their  gi>od  conduct  and  establish  their  success  ;  and 
in  some  instances,  even,  a  brilliant  reward,  which  their  modest  ambition  could 
never  anticipate,  may  prove  t«  them  that  the  King's  government  watehes  over 
their  services  and  knows  how  to  honor  them. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  foresight  of  the  law,  and  the  re- 
sfmrces  yielded  by  power,  can  never  render  the  simple  profession  of  a  country 
tutor  as  attractive  as  it  is  useful.  Society  is  unable  to  repay  to  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  these  duties,  all  the  advantages  they  impart.  They  can  not  make 
fortunes,  and  can  scarcely  win  renown  under  the  painful  oblig:itions  they  encoun- 
ter. D'-stined  to  see  their  lives  pjiss  on  in  monotonous  labors,  occasionally  exposed 
to  injustic ',  ingratitude,  and  ignorance,  they  would  often  despond,  and  break 
down  perhaps,  if  they  did  not  derive  strength  and  courage  from  other  sources 
than  the  pn^spect  of  imtnediate  and  purely  personal  interests.  A  profound  senti- 
ment of  ih^*  m<»ral  importance  of  their  eflRirts.  can  alone  sustain  and  animate  them. 
The  au'^ti-re  gratification  of  having  served  their  fellow-men.  and  of  secretly  con- 
tributing to  the  public  good,  will  constitute  the  noblt»  salary  that  conscience  only 
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can  bestow.  It  will  be  their  glory  to  aHmme  nothing  beyond  that  obscure  and 
paiiutttiking  oundition,  to  exhaust  ihemselvca  in  saorifii-es  scarcely  valued  by  those 
who  profit  by  them,  to  labor,  in  lact,  for  the  advantlige  of  man,  and  to  expect  their 
reward  from  God  alone. 

It  is  also  manifvst  that  wherever  elementary  education  has  pmepered,areligioiM 
sentiment  has  been  combined,  in  those  who  propagate  it,  with  the  taste  for  enlight- 
eument  and  instructit»n.  May  you^sir,  iind  in  these  hopes  and  in  their  convictions 
worthy  of  a  sound  intellect  and  a  pure  heart,  an  amount  of  satisfkctiou  and  con- 
stancy wh  ch,  perhaps,  renown  and  patriotism  alone  might  fiiil  to  bestow. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  numerous  and  varied  duties  confided  to  you  will  ap- 
pear more  ensy  and  agreeable,  and  will  exero'se  superior  empire  over  your  mind. 
Allow  me  to  re<>all  and  impress  them  on  you.  Henteforward,on  becoming  a  dis- 
trict teaeher,  yon  belong  to  public  instructitm.  The  title  you  bear,  conferred  by 
the  minister,  is  plao«d  under  his  safeguard.  The  University  claims  yon  ;  while 
superintending,  it  protects  and  admits  you  to  a  proportion  of  the  privileges  which 
render  teaching  a  sfiecies  of  magistracy.  Hut  the  new  character  with  which  you 
are  inref»ted  authorizes  me  to  retrace  the  engagements  you  contract  on  receiving 
it.  My  right  of  interference  is  not  limited  to  a  recital  of  the  laws  and  regulations 
y«K]  are  scrupulously  to  observe;  it  extends  to  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
pi'iuoipl(-8  which  ought  to  govern  the  moral  conduct  of  the  tutor,  and  the  violation 
«»f  wh  ch  would  compromise  the  very  dignity  of  the  b<xly  to  which  he  may  hence- 
forward belong.  It  is  not  enough,  in  fact,  to  respect  the  text  of  the  laws ;  interest 
alone  would  compi-l  so  much,  for  they  revenge  themselves  on  those  who  infringe 
them ;  but  beyond  and  above  this,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  by  conduct  that  their 
moral  value  is  underattKid,  that  the  order  they  are  instituted  to  maintain  is  volun- 
tarily and  sincerely  acknowledged,  and  that  even  in  default  of  It^l  enactment, 
consei'nee  would  supply  a  power  as  holy  and  coercive. 

Your  first  duties,  sir,  are  toward  the  children  confided  to  your  care.  The 
tutor  is  called  by  the  father  of  a  family  to  a  partiei}>ation  of  his  natural  authority. 
It  becomes  him  to  exercise  it  with  the  ssime  vigilance,  and  almost  with  ihe  same 
afFeetinn.  Not  only  are  the  life  and  health  of  the  child  referred  to  his  keeping, 
but  the  training  of  its  heart  and  understanding  almost  entirely  depend  on  him. 

As  regards  teaching,  prop^'rly  so  called,  nothing  will  be  wanting  that  can  assist 
you.  A  normal  school  will  supply  you  with  lessons  and  examples;  special  com- 
mittees will  tratiKinit  to  you  regularly  usiful  instructions,  and  the  University  itself 
will  maintain  with  you  a  constant  correspondence.  The  King  has  warmly  sanc- 
tion-d  the  publication  of  a  journal  exclusively  applicable  to  elementary  education. 
I  will  take  care  that  this  general  manual  tthall  spread  in  all  quarters,  together 
with  the  ofhcial  acts  that  concern  you,  a  kiiowKdgc  of  the  best  systi'ms,  endeav- 
oi-s,  and  practical  ideas  that  the  sch(N>l8  require;  a  comparison  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  France  and  in  foreign  countries ;  and,  in  fine,  a  summary  of  all  that  can 
direct  zeal,  facilitate  suocss,  and  encourage  emulation. 

Hut  on  tin*  point  of  moral  education,  I  must  trufct  much  to  yourself.  Nothing 
can  supply  yoju-  own  natural  inclination  to  do  well.  You  are  aware  that  herein, 
byond  all  (i<'ubt,  lies  the  most  important  and  difficult  part  of  your  mit«ion.  You 
must  feel  that  in  confiding  U*  you  a  child,  every  family  cidls  upon  you  to  make 
him  an  honest  man,  while  the  state  expects  a  useful  citizen.  You  know  that  vir- 
tues do  not  always  accompany  knowledge,  and  that  the  lewions  imprinted  on  the ' 
infant  understanding  may  become  pernicious  if  addressed  to  intelligence  alone. 
hH  the  tutor  therefore  have  no  fear  of  interfering  with  family  rights,  by  bestow- 
mg  his  firnt  cares  on  the  internal  culture  of  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  He  must  be 
cijually  cautious  not  to  op<»n  his  sch(K>l  to  the  spirit  of  sect  or  party,  or  to  instill 
into  the  scholars  any  religious  or  political  doctrines  which  may  place  them,  as  it 
Were,  in  op|M»«ition  to  the  .authority  of  domestic  councils;  he  should  therefore  rise 
b  yor)d  the  passing  quarrels  which  disturb  society,  to  apply  himself  incessantly  to 
the  prop:>sration  and  establishment  of  those  imperishable  principles  of  morality 
and  reason  without  which  universal  order  is  imperiled  ;  and  to  the  deep  implant- 
ing int<^  young  hearts  <»f  those  seeds  of  virtue  and  honor,  which  age  and  passion 
can  not  afterwards  eradicate.  Faith  in  Providence,  the  sanctity  of  duty,  submis- 
sOn  to  paternal  authority,  respect  to  the  laws,  to  the  sovereign,  and  to  the  com- 
mon rights  of  ull ;  such  are  the  sentiments  the  teacher  must  labor  to  develop. 
Never  let  biin,  either  by  conversation  or  example,  incur  the  risk  of  undermining 
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in  h's  pupils  the  feeling  of  veneration  li>r  worth,  never  by  exprcjisions  of  hatred 
or  revenge  let  him  incline  them  to  those  blind  prejudices  which  cn^ate  nati«>n.-il 
enemies  in  the  bosom  of  the  nation  itself.  Tlie  peace  and  concord  ho  will  tiia>n- 
tain  in  his  school,  ought  if  possible  to  prepare  the  tranquility  and  union  of  future 
generations. 

The  relations  between  the  teacher  and  the  parents  ought  to  b  >  frequent,  and 
cordial.  If  he  does  not  possess  the  ffood-will  of  the  faiiiilii'S,  his  authority  over 
the  children  will  be  compromised,  and  the'  fruit  of  his  lessons  lost.  He  can  not 
therefore  be  too  prudent  and  careful  in  thene  cominonieations.  An  intiiiiaev 
lightly  formed  might  endanger  his  independence,  and  sometimes  even  inv<»lve 
him  in  thi^su  local  discusstions  which  so  frequently  embarrass  small  communities. 
While  listening  complacent)^  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  relatives,  he  must 
take  care  not  to  sacrifice  bis  principles  of  e<luoation  and  the  discipline  of  his  school 
to  their  capricious  desires.  A  school  shoald  represent  the  asylum  of  equality,  or, 
to  spv-ak  correctly,  of  justice. 

The  duties  of  the  teacher  toward  constituted  authority  are  even  clearer  and 
not  less  important.  He  is  himself  an  authority  in  his  township.  How  then  could 
he  set  an  example  of  insubordination  7  How  could  he  do  otherw:se  than  respect 
the  municipal  magistrates,  the  religions  direct«.>rs,  the  legal  powers  who  mainta  n 
publ  c  security  ?  What  a  future  would  be  prepare  for  the  population  in  the  m.dst 
of  which  he  lives,  if  by  his  ill  conduct  or  mischievous  conversation,  he  were  to 
ferment  amongst  his  pupils  that  disposition  to  find  fault  with  and  condemn  every 
thing,  which  may  hereafter  ripen  into  an  instrument  of  immorality  and  anarchy! 

The  Mayor  is  the  chief  of  the  township,  the  hea<l  of  local  8up»^riutendence.  It 
is  therefore  the  pressing  duty  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  teacher  to  trent  him 
on  all  occasions  with  the  deference  to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  parish  prit>stand 
pastor  also  demand  respect,  for  their  ministry  involves  the  most  elevated  feelings 
<»f  human  nature.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  the  minister  of  religion,  by  some 
fatality,  were  to  withhold  just  cordiality  from  the  teacher,  the  latter  assuredly  is 
not  called  upon  to  humiliate  himself  to  regain  his  good  opinion,  but  he  should 
endeavor  with  increased  assiduity  to  merit  it  by  his  ccmduet,  and  wait  confidently 
for  the  result.  Let  the  success  of  his  schrnj  disarm  unjust  prejudices,  ht  his 
own  prudi-nce  remove  every  pretext  for  intolerance.  Hypocrisy  is  {o  be  avoided 
as  much  .ts  impiety.  Nothing  can  be  more  desirable  than  a  perfect  understjmd- 
ing  between  the  clergyman  and  the  schoolmaster ;  both  are  invested  with  moral 
authority,  and  can  act  in  c<mcert  to  exercise  over  youth  a  common  influence 
through  different  means. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  no  occasion  to  dwell  on  your  relations  with  the  special 
authorities  which  watch  ov<;r  the  schools,  and  with  the  University  itself.  You 
will  obtain  from  them  ffcnernl  advice,  all  necessary  directions,  and  frequently  a 
support  against  local  difllieulties  and  incidental  enmity.  Tlie  administration  has 
no  other  interests  than  those  of  elementary  education,  which  are,  in  fact,  your 
own.  It  ouly  requires  of  yon  to  understand  thoroughly  and  progressively  the 
spirit  of  your  mission.  While,  on  its  part,  it  will  carefully  protect  your  rights, 
your  interests,  and  your  future,  do  you,  in  turn,  maintain  by  unremitting  vigilance 
tlii)  dignity  of  your  position.  Do  not  disorder  it  by  unsejisonable  speenlations,  or 
by  employments  incompatible  with  instruction.  Keep  your  eyes  fixed  on  every 
jwjwible  method  of  improving  the  instruction  you  disperse  around  you.  Assist- 
ance will  not  be  wanting.  In  the  greater  number  of  larjje  towns,  advanced 
classes  are  opened  ;  in  the  normal  schools,  places  are  reserved  for  snch  tutiirs  as 
may  feel  desirous  of  goins:  there  to  improve  their  teaching.  Ever\'  day  it  be- 
comes easier  for  you  to  obtain,  at  a  trifling  cost,  a  library  sufficient  for  your  re- 
quirements. Finally,  in  w)mft  districts  and  cantons,  conferences  have  already 
been  established  between  the  teachers.  Ry  these  means,  they  can  unite  their 
common  experience  and  encourage  each  other  by  mutual  aid. 

At  the  moment  when,  under  the  auspices  of  a  new  leerislation,  you  are  about 
to  enter  on  a  new  career,  when  elementary  education  is  destined  to  becmne  the 
object  of  the  most  exUmsive  practical  experience  that  has  ever  yet  been  attempted 
in  our  country,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  detiil  to  you  the  principles  which  govern 
the  administration  of  public  instruction,  and  the  hopes  founded  on  your  exertions. 
I  rely  od  your  utmost  endeavors  to  insure  the  succcaa  of  oar  undertaking. 
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NOTE. 

The  following  tribute  to  M.  Guizot  for  the  wisdom  with  which  the  Law 
of  EVimarj  Instruction  of  1838  was  framed,  and  the  prudence  and  energy 
with  which  its  introduction  was  secured,  is  paid  by  Mr.  Arnold,  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  in  a  special  Report  on  "  The  Popular 
Education  of  France "  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  State  of  Popular 
Education  in  England. 

Such  was  the  law  of  1833,  not  more  remarkable  for  the  judgment  with  which 
it  was  framed  than  for  the  energy  with  which  it  was  exec'uted.  As  if  he  had 
foreseen  the  weak  poiut  of  his  law,  the  inuduquacy  of  the  local  authorities  to 
discharge  the  trust  committed  to  their  hands,  M.  Guizot  multiplied  his  etlbrts  to 
Btimulate  and  to  enlighten  them.  In  successive  circulars  to  prefects,  to  rectors, 
to  directors  of  normal  schools,  to  inspectors,  he  endeavored  to  procure  the  active 
cooperation  of  ail  his  agents  in  the  designs  of  the  Government,  and  to  inspire  in 
all  of  them  the  zeal  with  which  he  himself  was  aTiimnted.  Ou  behalf  of  the 
elementary  schools,  he  strove  to  awaken  that  spirit  of  local  interest  and  inde- 
pendent activity  which  he  and  his  friends  have  never  ceased  to  invoke  for  their 
country,  and  the  want  of  which  has,  since  the  Revolution,  been  the  ^reat  want 
of  France.  He  succeeded  imperfectly  in  inspirinjc  his  countrymen  with 
a  faith  in  habits  of  local  exertion;  but  he  succeeded  at  last  in  founding 
the  elementary  schools  of  IVance,  and  in  inspiring  faith  in  his  own  zeal 
for  them,  in  the  chamber  of  the  Frero  Philippe  or  of  the  Pere  £tienne,  as 
among  the  Protestant  populations  of  Nismos  and  of  Strasbourg;  in  the  palaces 
of  bishops  and  in  the  manses  of  pastors;  in  the  villages  of  Brittany  and  in  the 
villages  of  the  Cevennes — every wliere  I  found  M.  Guizot's  name  held  in  lionor 
for  the  justice  an<i  wisdom  of  his  direction  of  popular  education  wlicn  it  was  in 
&shion,  for  his  tidelity  to  it  now  tliat  it  is  no  longer  talked  of.  Singular  confi- 
dence inspired  in  quarters  the  most  various  upon  the  most  delicate  of  questions! 
which  insincere  ability  can  never  conciliate,  which  even  sincere  ability  can  not 
always  conciliate;  only  ability  united  with  that  heartfelt  devotion  to  a  great 
cause,  which  friends  of  the  cause  instinctively  recognize,  and  warm  towards  it 
because  they  share  it. 

The  resuit-5  of  the  law  of  1833  were  prodigious.  The  thirteen  normal  schools 
of  1830  had  grown  in  1838,  to  seventy-six;  more  than  2,500  students  were,  in 
the  latter  year,  under  training  in  them.  In  the  four  years  from  1834  to  1838, 
4,557  public  schools,  the  proi)erty  of  the  communes,  had  been  added  to  the 
10,316  which  existed  in  1834.  In  1847,  the  number  of  elementary  schools  for 
boys  had  risen  from  33,695,  which  it  reached  in  1834,  to  43,514;  the  numlxjr  of 
scholars  attending  them  from  1,654,828  to  2,176,079.  In  1849,  the  elementary 
schools  were  giving  instruction  to  3,530,135  children  of  the  two  sexes.  In 
1851,  out  of  tiie  37,000  communes  of  France,  2,500  only  were  without  schools; 
through  the  remainder  there  were  distributed  primary  schools  of  all  kinds,  to 
the  number  of  61,481.  The  charge  borne  by  the  communes  in  the  support  of 
their  schools  was  nearly  300,000/.  In  1834,  the  first  year  alter  the  passing  of 
the  new  law.  In  1849,  it  had  risen  to  nearly  400,000/.  The  charge  borne  by 
the  departments  was,  in  1835,  nearly  111,000/. ;  in  1847,  it  was  more  than  180,- 
000/.  The  sum  contributed  by  the  state,  only  2,000^  in  1816,  4,000i.  in 
1829,  40,000/.  in  1830,  had  risen  in  1847  to  96,000/.  The  great  inspection  of 
1834  had  been  a  special  effort.  But  in  1835,  primary  inspectors,  those  ''sinews 
of  public  instruction,"  were  permanently  established,  one  for  each  department, 
by  royal  ordinance,  in  1847,  two  in8i)ectors-general  and  153  inspectors  and 
sub-inspectors  had  been  already  appointed.  An  ordinance  of  June  the  23rcl, 
1836,  extended  to  girls'  schools,  so  far  as  was  possible,  the  provisions  of  tlie  law 
of  1833.  Normid  Schools  for  the  training  of  lay  schoolmistresses  were  at  the 
same  time  formed.  In  1837,  a  similar  ordinance  regubited  infant  schools,  which 
had  attracted  attention  since  1827.  Classes  for  adults  were  also  formed,  and  in 
1848,  there  were  6,877  in  number,  with  115,164  pupils.  Popular  iustiuction 
was  not  only  foimdod,  but  in  operation. 
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AT  BRISTOL. 


L    PRELIMINARY  MEASURES. 


The  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools  for  1845,  will  show  the  steps  which  were  taken  from  1843  to  1848, 
to  improve  the  qualifications  for  teachers,  and  make  their  labors  more  ser- 
viceable to  the  schools. 

BOOKS  ON  EDUCATION. 

"As  a  permanent  depository  of  the  most  valuable  books  and  documents  rela- 
ting to  scnools,  school  systems,  and  particularly  to  the  practical  departments 
of  education,  I  have  nearly  complrtea  arrangements,  to  establish  a  library  ot 
education  in  every  town,  either  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  school  com- 
mittee of  the  town  or  of  some  district  or  town  library  association,  and  in  either 
case  to  be  accessible  to  teachers,  parents,  and  all  interested  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  school  svsiem  or  the  work  of  the  more  complete,  thorough  and  prac- 
tical education  of  ine  whole  community*  Each  library  will  contain  about  tnirty 
bound  volumes,  and  as  many  pamphlets.  To  these  libraries,  the  Legislature 
might  from  time  to  time  hereafter,  lorward  all  laws  and  documents  relating  to 
the  public  schools  of  this  state,  and  at  a  small  annual  expense,  procure  the 
mo^t  valuable  books  and  periodicals  which  should  be  published  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  and  the  official  school  documents  of  other  states,  and 
thus  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  improvement  in  every  department  of  popular 
education." 

MODEL  8CHOOL& 

"  Whenever  called  upon  by  school  committees,  and  especially  in  reference  to 
sch'^ols  which  from  their  location  might  become,  under  good  teachers,  models  in 
all  the  essential  features  of  arrangement,  instruction  and  discipline,  for  other 
schools  in  their  vicinity,  I  have  fell  that  I  was  rendering  an  essential  service 
toward  *the  improvement  and  better  management  of  the  public  schools,' by 
aiding  in  the  employment  of  such  teachers.  If  but  one  good  teacher  could  be 
permanently  employed  in  each  town,  the  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  his 
reaching  and  example  would  be  soon  felt  in  every  school ;  and  his  influence 
would  be  still  more  powerful  and  extensive  if  arrangements  could  be  made  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  visitation  of  his  school  by  other  teachers,  or  so  as  to  allow  of  his 
making  a  circuit  through  the  districts  and  towns  in  his  vicinity,  and  give  famil- 
iar and  practical  lectures  and  illustrations  of  his  own  methods  of  instruction. 
It  is  necessary  to  the  rapid  progress  of  education  that  parents,  committees  and 
teachers,  should  see  and  know  what  a  good  school  is,  and  feel  that '  as  is  the 
teacher  so  is  the  school.' " 

TEACHERS'  INSnTUTE,  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

"  By  Teachers'  Associations  as  now  generally  used,  is  understood  the  per- 
manetit  organization  of  teachers  among  themselves;  and  by  Teachers'  Institutes, 
a  temporary  meeting,  under  the  appointment  of  them.selves,or  the  school  officer 
of  the  Slate,  for  professional  improvement.  Teachers  in  every  town  have  been 
ai^ged  to  hold  occasional  meetings,  or  even  a  single  meeting,  ior  the  purpose  of 
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listening  to  practical  lectures  and  discussions,  or  what  would  in  most  cases  be 
belter,  of  holding  familiar  conversation  together  on  topics  connected  wiih  the 
arrangement  of  schools,  or  methods  of  instruction  now  practised,  or  recom- 
mended in  the  various  periodicals  or  books  which  they  have  consulted,  and  on. 
the  condition  of  iheir  own  schools.  But  something  more  permanent  and  valu- 
able than  these  occasional  meetings,  has  been  aimed  at  by  an  organization  of 
the  teachers  of  the  stale,  or  at  least  of  a  single  county,  into  a  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute, wiih  a  systematic  plan  of  operations  from  year  to  year,  which  shall  afford 
to  young^nd  inexperienced  teachers  an  opportunity  to  review  the  studies  they 
are  to  teach,  and  to  witness,  and  to  some  extent  practice,  the  best  methods  of 
arranging  and  conducting  the  classes  of  a  school,  as  well  as  of  obtaining  the 
matured  views  of  the  best  teachers  and  educators  on  all  the  great  topics  of  ed- 
ucation as  brought  out  in  public  lectures,  discussions  and  conversation.  The 
attainments  of  solitary  reading  will  thus  be  quickened  by  the  action  of  living 
mind.  The  acquisition  of  one  will  be  tested,  by  the  experience  and  strictures 
of  others.  New  advances  in  any«direction  by  one  teacher,  will  become  known, 
and  made  the  common  property  of  the  profession.  Old  and  defective  methods 
will  he  held  up,  exposed  and  corrected,  while  valuable  hints  will  be  followed 
out  and  proved.  The  tendency  to  a  dogmatical  tone  and  spirit,  to  one-sided 
and  narrow  views,  to  a  monotony  of  character,  which  every  good  teacher  fears, 
and  to  which  most  professional  teachers  are  exposed,  will  be  withstood  and  ob- 
viated. The  sympathies  of  a  common  pursuit,  the  interchange  of  ideas,  the 
discussion  of  topics  which  concern  their  common  advancement,  the  necessity 
of  extending  their  reading  and  inquiries,  and  of  cultivating  the  powrt*and  habit 
of  written  and  oral  expression,  all  these  things  will  attach  teachers  to  each 
other,  elevate  their  own  character  and  attainments,  and  the  social  and  pecu- 
niary estimate  of  the  profession," 

ITINERATING  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AGENCY. 

"With  the  co-operation  of  the. Washington  County  Association,  the  services 
of  a  well-qualifiea  teacher  were  secured  to  visit  every  town  in  that  county,  foi 
the  purpose,  among  other  objects,  of  acting  directly  on  the  schools  as  they  were, 
by  plain,  practical  exposures  of  defective  methods,  which  impair  the  usefulness 
of  ine  schools,  and  illustrations  of  other  methods  which  woula  make  the  schools 
immediately  and  permanently  better." 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

"  Although  much  can  be  done  toward  improving  the  existing  qualifications 
of  teachers,  and  elevating  their  social  and  pecuniary  position,  by  converting 
one  or  more  district  schools  in  each  town  and  county,  into  a  model  school,  to 
which  the  voung  and  inexperienced  teacher  may  resort  for  demonstrations  of 
the  best  methods  ;  or  by  sending  good  teachers  on  missions  of  education  through- 
out the  schools  of  a  county;  or  by  as.sociations  of  teachers  for  mutual  improve- 
ment: — still  these  agencies  can  not  so  rapidly  supply,  in  any  system  of  public 
education,  the  place  of  one  thoroughly-organized  Normal  School,  or  an  institu- 
tion for  the  special  training  of  teachers,  modified  to  suit  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  state,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  schools.  With  this 
conviction  resting  on  my  own  mind,  I  have  aimed  every  where  so  to  set  forth 
the  nature,  necessity,  and  probable  results  of  such  an  institution,  as  to  prepare 
the  public  mind  for  some  legislative  action  toward  the  establishment  of  one 
such  school,  and  in  the  absence  of  that,  to  make  it  an  object  of  associated  effort 
and  liberality.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  any  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  stale,  would  be  met  by  the  prompt  co-operation  of  not  a  few  liberal- 
mindeii  and  liberal-handed  friends  or  education,  and  the  great  enterprise  of  pre- 
paring Rhode  Island  teachers  for  Rhode  Island  schools,  might  soon  be  in  sac- 
cessful  operation." 

ADDRESSES  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  following  extract  from  Remarks  of  the  Commiseioner  before  the 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  will  exhibit  his  mode  of  preparing 
the  way  for  a  broad,  thorough  and  liberal  system  of  public  instruction,  by 
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interesting  all  who  could  be  reached  by  the  living  voice  or  the  printed 
page,  in  the  nature  and  means  of  education,  the  condition  and  wants  of 
the  schools,  and  the  best  modes  of  introducing  desirable  improvements. 

"  To  this  end  public  meetings  have  been  held,  not  only  in  every  town,  but  in 
every  village  ana  neighborhood,  more  numerous  and  more  systematic  in  their 
plan  of  operations  than  was  ever  attempted  in  any  other  community,  or  than 
could  have  been  carried  out  in  the  same  time  in  any  state  of  greater  territory, 
and  with  a  population  less  concentrated  in  villages  than  this.  More  than  eleven 
hundred  meetings  have  been  held  expressly  to  discuss  topics  connected  with  the 
public  schools,  at  which  more  than  nfteen  hundred  addresses  have  been  deliv- 
ered. One  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  meetings  have  continued  through  the  day 
and  evening;  upward  of  one  hundred,  through  two  evenings  and  a  day;  fifty, 
through  two  days  and  three  evenings ;  and  twelve,  including  the  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes, through  an  entire  week.  In  addition  to  this  class  of  meetings  and  ad- 
dresses, upward  of  two  hundred  meetings  of  teachers  and  parents  have  been 
held  for  lectures  and  discussions  on  improved  methods  of  teaching  the  studies 
ordinarily  pursued  in  public  schools,  and  for  exhibitions  or  public  examinations 
of  schools,  or  of  a  class  of  pupils  in  certain  studies,  such  as  arithmetic,  reading, 
&c.  These  meetings  have  proved  highly  useful.  Besides  these  various  meet- 
ings, experienced  teachers  nave  been  employed  to  visit  particular  towns  and 
sections  of  the  state,  and  converse  freely  with  parents  by  the  way-side  and  the 
fire-side,  on  the  condition  and  improvement  oi  the  district  school.  By  these 
various  agencies  it  is  believed  that  a  public  meeting  has  been  held  within  three 
miles  of  every  home  in  Rhode  Island,  except  in  sections  of  a  few  towns  where 
an  audience  of  a  dozen  people  could  not  be  collected  in  a  circuit  of  three  or 
four  miles. 

To  the  interest  awakened  by  these  addresses  and  by  the  sympathy  of  num- 
bers swayed  by  the  same  voice,  and  by  the  same  ideas,  must  be  added  the  more 
permanent  and  thoughtful  interest  cultivated  by  the  reading  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  tracts  on  the  same  topics  at  home.  More  than  sixteen  thousand 
pamphlets  and  tracts,  each  contaming  at  least  sixteen  pages  of  educational 
matter,  have  been  distributed  gratuitously  through  the  state;  and  in  one  year, 
not  an  almanac  was  sold  in  Rhode  Island  without  at  least  sixteen  pages  of  ed- 
ucational reading  attached.  This  statement  does  not  include  the  oflicial  school 
documents  published  by  the  slate,  nor  the  Journal  of  the  Institute,  nor  up- 
ward of  twelve  hundred  bo'md  volumes  on  schools  and  school  systems,  and 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  which  have  been  purchased  by  teachers,  or 
which  have  been  added  to  public  or  private  libraries  within  the  last  four  years. 
In  addition  to  the  printed  information  thus  disseminated,  the  columns  of  the  dif- 
ferent newspapers  published  in  the  state  have  always  been  open  to  original  and 
selected  articles  on  education,  and  to  notices  of  school  meetings." 

The  author  of  the  Remarks  above  quoted  was  obliged,  from  impaired 
health,  to  resign  his  ofiice  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  before 
he  could  organize  these  various  agencies  into  a  complete  and  permanent 
system  for  the  professional  training  and  improvement  of  the  teachers  of 
Rhode  Island.  His  plan  contemplated  a  thoroughly-organized  and 
equipped  Normal  School,  and  ultimately  two  Normal  Schools— one  to  be 
located  in  the  city  of  Providence,  having  a  connection,  under  the  auspices 
of  tlie  school  committee,  with  a  Public  Grammar.  Intermediate  and  Pri- 
mary School,  or  Schools  of  Observation  and  Practice,  and  also  with  Brown 
University,  under  a  distinct  professorship,  and  with  access  to  libraries,  ap- 
paratus, and  courses  of  lectures,  so  far  as  the  same  could  be  made  available ; 
— and  the  other  in  the  country.  The  Normal  School  at  Providence  was 
to  receive  two  classes  of  pupils— young  men,  whose  previous  studies  and 
talent  fitted  them  for  the  charge  of  the  most  advanced  classes  m  public 
■chools  in  the  cities  and  villages,  and  the  other  for  female  teachers. 
The  plan  of  a  Normal  School  in  the  country,  was  modeled  in  some  of 
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its  features  af\er  the  institution  of  Verhli,  at  Rruitzlingen,  in  Switzerland 
of  which  an  account  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  In- 
stitute of  Instruction,  in  IS46,  and  of  the  Training  School  at  Battersea,  in 
England.  In  this  school  the  teachers  were  to  support  themselves  in  whole, 
or  in  part,  or  at  least  the  expense  of  board  was  to  be  reduced,  afler  the 
plan  of  the  Seminary  at  Mount  Holyoke,  in  Massachusetts.  In  both  in- 
stitutions, the  course  of  instruction  was  to  embrace  the  principles  of 
science  as  applied  to  the  leading  industrial  pursuits  of  the  people  of  the 
state ;  and  in  this  department  of  the  plan,  the  co-operation  of  the  "  Rhode 
Island  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Domestic  Industry."  was  antici- 
pated No  state  in  the  Union  possesses  such  facilities.  As  was  remarked 
by  the  Commissioner,  in  taking  final  leave  of  the  Legislature,  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  1848: 

"  Her  territory  is  small,  and  every  advance  in  one  town  or  district,  can 
easily  be  known  seen  and  felt  in  every  other.  Her  wealth  is  abundant, — more 
abundant,  and  more  equally  distributed,  than  in  any  other  state.  Her  popula- 
tion is  concentrated  in  villages  which  will  admit  o(  the  establishment  of  public 
schools  of  the  highest  grade.  The  occupations  of  the  people  are  diverse,  and 
this  is  at  once  an  element  of  power  ana  safety.  Commerce  will  give  expan- 
sion;  manufactures  and  the  mechanical  arts  will  give  activit}',  power,  inven- 
tion and  skill;  and  agriculture,  the  prudence  and  conservatism  which  should 
belong  to  the  intellectual  character  and  habits  of  a  people.  Rhode  Island  has 
a  large  city,  to  which  the  entire  population  of  the  state  is  brought  by  ba.«iness 
or  pleasure  every  year,  and  which  should  impart  a  higher  tone  of  manners,  in- 
telligence and  business,  than  can  exist  in  a  state  without  a  capital;  and  fortu- 
nately, Providence  has  set  a  noble  example  to  the  rest  of  the  state  in  her  edu- 
cational institutions, — in  the  provision  of  her  citizens  for  schools,  libraries,  and 
institutions  for  religion  and  benevolence.*' 

PROFESSORSHIP  IN  DIDACTICS  IN  BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  Brown  University  as 
presented  in  the  Report  of  President  Wayland,on  the  19th  of  July,  1850, 
provision  is  made  for  a  course  in  *'  Didactics,  or  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching."     The  following  explanation  is  given  in  the  Report 

••  The  course  in  Didactics  is  designed  at  present  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  of  common  schools.  There  will  be  held  two  terms  a  vear  in  this  de- 
partment, of  at  least  two  months  each.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  iTie  professor  of 
Didactics  to  review  with  the  class  the  studies  taught  in  common  schools,  and 
then  to  explain  the  n^nner  of  communicating  knowledge  to  others.  The  other 
professors  in  the  University  will  be  expected  to  deliver  to  this  class  such  lec- 
tures in  their  several  departments  as  may  be  desired  by  the  Executive  Board." 

The  course  as  thus  explained,  if  entrusted  to  a  competent  professor, 
will  accomplish  much  good  to  a  limited  number  of  teachers,  who  shall 
bring  a  suitable  preparatory  knowledge,  and  be  able  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  a  residence  in  Providence.  But  unless  greatly  enlarged,  and  accompa- 
nied with  opportunities  of  observation  and  practice  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city,  it  will  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  wants  of  the  female  teach- 
ers of  the  state,  and  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  male  teachers.  It  is 
to  }te  hoped  that  the  plan  will  be  so  far  extended,  as  to  embrace  a  Normal 
School  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  Committee  of  Providence,  and 
m  connection  with  a  Grammar,  Intermediate  and  Primary  School,  aa 
Schools  of  Practice,  for  female  teachers,  like  that  in  successful  operation 
in  Philadelphia. 
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Soon  after  the  preceding  account  and  suggestions  were  published,  it 
was  announced  that  instruction  in  the  Normal  Department  of  Brown 
University  would  be  given  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  Professorship  of  Didactics,  and  at  the  same  time  held  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  the  city  of  Providence.  Aside  from 
the  different  branches  of  the  usual  academic  course  of  the  University, 
which  were  open  to  the  normal  students,  the  exercises  of  the  course 
were  purely  didactic,  consisting  of  lectures  and  drill  exercises  at  the 
lecture-room  of  the  Providence  High  School,  with  an  aggregate  attend- 
ance during  the  winter  of  1851-2  of  about  eighty,  mostly  ladies  from 
Providence  and  the  surrounding  towns. 

In  the  autumn  of  1852,  several  gentlemen  in  Providence  contributed 
a  sum  sufficient  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  room  centrally  situated, 
and  providing  the  same  with  fixtures  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  class  of  normal  pupils,  who  might  desire  to  attend  at  a  moderate  charge, 
for  instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching  common  schools.  A  circular 
was  issued  by  Prof.  Greene,  and  eighty-five  pupils  attended  a  course  of 
instruction  given  by  him  and  Messrs.  William  Russell,  Dana  P.  Colburn, 
and  Arthur  Sumner.  The  average  attendance  from  Nov.  1,  1852,  to 
April  18,  1853,  was  seventy-five.     This  was  the  commencement  of  the 

RHODE   ISLAND   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

In  the  fall  of  1853,  a  second  class  was  formed  under  the  instruction  of 
the  same  teachers,  Messrs.  Greene,  Sumner,  and  Colburn,  assisted  by 
lectures  on  Physical  Geography  by  Prof.  Guyot  The  attendance  was 
about  sixty,  mostly  females.  The  success  of  the  school  during  both 
these  sessions  was  such,  that  the  City  Council  made  an  appropriation  in 
March,  1854,  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  City  Normal  School, 
of  which  Mr.  Colburn  was  appointed  Principal,  and  arrangements  were 
made  to  open  it  on  the  29th  of  May  following.  This  plan  was,  however, 
abandoned  in  favor  of  the  State  Normal  School,  which  the  General  As- 
sembly established  at  its  May  Session  of  the  same  year,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Qon.  E.  R.  Potter, 
with  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  a  year  for  its  expenses — ^thereby  virtually 
adopting  the  private  institution,  and  converting  it  into  the 

RHODE  ISLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

From  the  29th  of  May,  1854,  till  July,  1857,  the  school  was  continued 
at  Providence,  in  the  hall  of  the  Second  Universalist  Society,  with  Mr. 
Colburn  as  Principal,  and  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  308  pupils, 
and  an  average  annual  attendance  of  67.  By  action  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  school  was  removed  in  September,  1857,  to  Bristol,  and  the 
annual  appropriation  reduced  to  $2,500,  where  it  continued  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Colburn  until  his  death  on  the  15th  of  December, 
1859.  In  February,  1860,  the  school  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
Board  of  Trustees  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  on  the  17th  of 
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May,  18((0,  Mr.  Joshua  Kendall,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  was  elected  by  the 
Board  to  the  oflSce  of  Principal.  The  Report  for  January,  1862,  shows 
a  registered  attendance,  during  the  past  year,  of  62  pupils,  and  an  aggre- 
gate attendance,  since  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  of  500,  or 
nearly  68  a  year.  The  school  possesses  a  well-selected  library  of  2,000 
volumes,  and  a  valuable  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  The  ap- 
propriation of  the  State  is  mainly  applied  to  the  pay  of  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers,  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  school  being  defrayed  by  the 
town  of  Bristol,  which  also  provides  the  building  for  its  accommodation. 
The  following  Circular  sets  forth  the  details  of  the  institution  in  1 861 : 

CIRCULAR— 1861. 

Terms. — The  Terms  of  this  Institution  consist  of  ten  weeks  each,  and  will 
commence  as  follows : 

Firat  Term,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May. 

Second  Term,  on  Tuesday  after  the  first  Wednesday  of  September. 

Third  Term,  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  November. 

Fourth  Term,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Febniary. 

Pupils  are  received  at  the  commencement  of  each  Term. 

Conditions  or  Meicbekship. — All  applicants  must  declare,  in  writing,  their 
intention  to  qualify  themselves  for  teachers  in  the  State;  they  must  present  to 
the  Principal  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  and  of  such  other  personal 
qualifications  as  ought  to  be  fourd  in  every  instructor  of  the  young.  They  must 
be,  if  males,  at  least  sixteen,  and  if  females,  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age.  They 
must  pass  a  satisfactory  written  and  oral  examination,  by  the  Principal,  \\:  Read- 
ing, Writing,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Geography, and  English  Grammar;  and  must 
remain  in  the  School,  at  least,  one  full  term.  All  candidates  for  admission  must 
be  at  the  school-room  on  the  morning  of  the  ^j preceding  that  on  which  the  term 
commences,  at  10  o'clock. 

CouBSE  OF  Study. — The  following  is  the  course  of  study,  without  regard  to 
the  order  in  which  the  branches  will  be  pursued,  or  the  length  of  time  devoted 
to  them : 

Geography,  Physical  and  Political,  with  the  use  of  globes  and  outline  maps 
and  map-drawing  ;  Orthography,  Phonetic  and  Etymological  Analysis :  English 
Grammar,  with  Analysis  of  Sentences ;  Rhetorical  Reading,  including  Analysis 
of  Language,  History  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  and  the  critical 
study  of  select  works ;  Original  Composition  and  other  Rhetorical  exercises ; 
Logic;  Writing,  including  Spelling,  Paragraphing,  Capitalizing,  and  Punctua- 
tion ;  History  of  United  States,  Constitution  of  United  States,  Constitution  of 
Rhode  laland  and  School  Laws  of  Rhode  Island,  General  History  and  Chronology, 
Natural  Ilistorj-,  Botany,  Zoology,  Chemistry  and  Anatomy ;  Natural,  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy ;  Arithmetic;  Algebra;  Geometry;  Trigonometry  ;  Vocal 
Music;  The  Art  of  Teaching,  including  the  history  and  progress  of  education, 
the  philosophy  of  teacliing  and  discipline,  as  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  juve- 
nile mind  and  the  application  of  those  principles  under  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  our  common  schools. 

The  studies  of  the  School  will  be  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  teachers  and  ot  those  intending  to  become  such,  including — 

1st.  A  thorough  review  of  elementary  studies. 

2d.  Those  branches  of  knowledge  which  may  be  considered  as  an  expansion 
of  the  elementary  studies,  or  collateral  to  them.  ^ 

8d.  The  art  of  teaching  and  its  modes.  Every  subject  of  study  and  of  lecture 
will  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it. 
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Members  of  the  advanced  class  will  give  teaching  exercises  before  the  whole 
school,  each  week,  sabjcct  to  the  public  criticism  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  ;  and 
a  series  of  familiar  conversational  lectures  will  be  given,  each  term,  on  topics  con- 
nected with  the  Teacher's  Life  and  Duties. 

Classes. — The  pupils  will  be  arranged  according  to  their  attainments,  into  three 
classes,  designated  as  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior. 

Examinations,  etc. — The  School  will  be  visited,  each  term,  by  a  Visiting  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  when  such  examinations  will  be  held  as  maj 
seem  desirable. 

If  at  any  time,  pupils  are  in  attendance,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Trustees, 
do  not  promise  to  be  tueful  as  teacher*^  they  shall  be  deemed  subject  to  dis- 
mission. 

The  School  is  at  all  times  open  to  inspection,  and  school  visitors,  teachers,  and 
the  fHends  of  education  generally,  in  this  State,  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  it 
at  their  convenience. 

LiBRABT. — The  Library  of  the  School  consists  of  nineteen  hundred  volumes 
of  text- books  and  books  of  general  reference,  with  maps,  charts,  and  globes. 

Tuition. — Tuition  is  free  to  all  those  who  intend  to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Rhode  Island ;  but  those  intending  to  teach  in  other  States,  or  in  private 
schools,  are  required  to  pay  $5  a  term  for  tuition. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  term,  each  pupil  pays  $1,  to  meet  incidental  ex- 
penses, and  for  the  use  of  the  library. 

Discipline. — The  discipline  of  the  Institution  is  committed  to  the  Principal ; 
but  the  age  of  the  pupils,  the  objects  which  bring  them  to  a  Xonnai  School,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Institution  itself,  will,  it  is  believed,  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  a  code  of  rules.  The  members  are  expected  to  exemplify  in  their  own  con- 
duct, the  order,  punctuality  and  neatness  of  good  scholars,  and  exhibit  in  all 
their  relations.  Christian  courtesy,  kindness  and  fidelity. 

Diplomas. — Diplomas  will  be  awarded,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees,  to 
such  pupils  OS  shall  have  satisfactorily  sustained  themselves  at  the  Institution, 
for  at  least  three  full  terras,  two  of  which  shall  be  consecutive. 

Board. — Board,  in  private  families,  can  be  obtained  at  $3  per  week,  for  gentle- 
men, and  $2.50  for  ladies.  Boarding  places  will  be  secured  in  advance  for  those 
who  apply  to  the  Principal,  by  letter  or  otherwise.  Students  desiring  to  board 
themselves,  can  usually  secure  suitable  rooms  for  the  purpose. 

Means  of  Communication. — ^Bristol,  K.  I.,  the  present  location  of  the  School, 
is  easy  of  access,  both  by  railroad  and  steamboat ;  and  for  beauty  and  healthfiil- 
ness  is  not  surpassed  by  any  town  in  New  England. 

Students  who  desire  to  pass  regularly,  every  week  or  every  day,  over  the  Prov- 
idence and  Bristol  Railroad,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  Normal  School,  can 
obtidn,  through  the  Principal,  season  or  package  tickets  at  very  low  rates. 

Pupils  who  desire  to  leave  town  for  home,  or  for  other  places,  are  expected  to 
confer  with  the  Principal. 

BOARD  OF  INSTBUOnOV. 

JOSHUA  KENDALL,  Pbihoifal. 

Miss  H.  W.  Goodwin,  )  ^ggj^^j,-- 
MiM  Ellin  Luthxb,   { 
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in  a  reflecting  mind  are  ever  solving  and  yet  never  solved.  As  he 
stretched  himself  on  a  favorite  grasf^y  bank  in  the  long  summer  days, 
and  gazed  away  into  the  fathomless  heavens,  he  wonderingly  pon- 
dered on  the  mysteries  o'  existence.  Why  am  I  fixed  here  in  this 
one  spot  of  earth,  rather  than  afar  in  boundless  space  ?  Why  am  I 
living  now  rather  than  with  those  countless  generations  that  passed 
away  ages  ago  ?  What  am  I  to  do  here  and  now^  to  prove  myself 
worthy  of  this  grand  boon  of  life?  To  one  whose  ruling  passion 
might  be  said  to  be  conscientiousness,  such  musings  as  these  could 
not  be  barren  day-dreams.  Ever  on  the  alert  to  ascertain  duty,  he 
was  thus  stirred  to  stretch  every  nerve  towards  fitting  himself  to  do 
good  in  the  world  in  his  day  and  generation.  How  well  he  suc- 
ceeded in  this  resolve,  almost  every  line  of  the  present  sketch  will 
tell,  and  yet  will  no  doubt  leave  the  best  and  the  noblest  un- 
told. 

Thus  in  alternate  labor  with  his  father  and  attendance  at  school,  in 
boyish  sports  and  manly  aspirations,  his  childhood  passed  swiftly 
and  pleasantly  away,  till  in  his  seventeenth  year  he  experienced  a 
severe  illness.  His  constitution,  naturally  weak,  had  probably  been 
overtasked  by  labor,  and  finally  yielded  to  the  pressure.  No  doubi 
his  ambition  to  do  as  much  as  was  expected  of  lads  of  his  age,  led 
him  to  exert  himself  beyond  his  strength.  This  disease  brought  liinj 
apparently  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  in  its  debilitating  eflfect? 
Hngered  by  him  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Who  shall  say,  however, 
that  this  visitation  was  not  a  blessing  in  disguise,  since  to  it  must  be 
traced  that  change  in  his  aims  which  caused  him  to  turn  from  a  life 
of  physical  labor,  and  to  aspire  to  the  higher  avocations  of  science 
and  literature? 

For  a  short  period  his  desire  for  a  more  liberal  education  was  grat- 
ified, and  during  his  eighteenth  year  he  continued  his  studies  in  the 
school  of  Mr.  Adams,  a  well-known  instructor.  About  this  period 
there  occurred  a  little  incident,  which  he  used  to  relate  with  pleasure 
as  involving  his  first  attempt  at  public  speaking.  In  illustration  of 
his  impetuousness  and  his  readiness,  it  may,  not  inaptly  perhaps,  be 
introduced  here.  A  debating-club  or  Lyceum  had  been  formed  in 
the  district,  and  young  Colburn  had  become  a  member.  It  was  his 
turn  to  speak,  and  he  arose  with  becoming  modesty  to  make  his  first 
speech.  But  before  entering  upon  the  theme  for  discussion,  he  pre- 
faced his  remarks  with  the  usual  stereotyped  excuses  for  utter  want 
of  preparation,  such  as,  from  tlieir  constant  recurrence  among  the 
experts,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  he 
judged  to  form  the  only  approved  opening.     Then  drawing  forth  an 
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elaborate  manuscript  from  his  pocket,  be  was  proceeding,  unconscious 
of  auv  incongruity,  to  read  his  carefully  digested  arguments,  when 
the  hardly  suppressed  tittering  of  his  audience  burst  into  uncontroll- 
able laughter.  Instantly  apprehending  tlie  cause  of  their  merriment, 
he  tijrew  tlie  j)aper  on  the  Hoor,  and  untrammeied  by  memoranda, 
proceeded  to  take  up  one  point  after  another,  with  increased  vivacity, 
and,  we  may  well  believe,  with  at  least  ecjual  force.  In  later  years  he 
always  spoke  with  great  freedom  and  fluency. 

In  the  autumn  of  1841,  Mr.  Colburu  very  ardently  desired  to  go 
away  to  school,  but  was  obliged  to  yield  for  a  time  to  what  may  be 
styled  a  traditional  conviction  of  the  indispensableness  of  labor. 
Sacriticing  his  own  fair  dreams  of  intellectual  toil  and  intellectual 
greatness,  he  submitted  to  the  urgent  desire  of  his  father,  with  a 
cheerfulness  which  can  bo  estimated  only  by  those  who  have  expe- 
rienced a  similar  trial.  As  it  was  conceded  that  his  strenorth  was  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  his  engaging  again  in  the  heavy  labors  of  the 
farm  and  the  forest,  he  was  sent  to  Lynn  to  learn  boot  and  shoe 
making.  After  remaining  there  about  six  months,  his  occupation 
failed  on  account  of  the  dullness  of  the  trade,  and  he  returned  home. 
Dissimilar  as  was  this  episode  in  his  life  to  all  his  succeeding  pursuits, 
he  still  often  recurred  to  it  without  any  of  that  foolish  sensitiveness 
which  would  have  arisen  in  a  weaker  mind.  Nor  was  it  j)robabIy 
without  its  use.  No  doubt  the  very  delay  in  the  attainment  of  his 
hopes  intensitied  and  directed  his  aspirations  and  confirmed  his  re- 
solves. How  hardly  is  the  bow-string  held  home  while  the  eye  sights 
the  arrow,  and  yet  how  much  surer  the  aim. 

During  the  last  winter  of  his  residence  at  home,  Mr.  Colburn 
attended  the  school  of  Joseph  Underwood,  Jr.,  and  was  encouraged 
by  him  to  fit  himself  for  a  teacher  and  to  attend  the  Normal  School 
at  Bridgewater,  Maj-sachusctts,  whither  he  went  in  the  early  part  of 
the  spring  of  1843.  llis  previous  advantages  had  been  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  common  district  schools  of  his  native  town,  so  tiiat  his 
leaving  home  at  this  time  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  turning  point 
in  his  life.  His  characteristics  at  this  period  are  thus  summed  up  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Parkhui*st  of  Newton,  Mass.,  then  his  pastor:  *' Great  men- 
tal activity,  thirst  for  useful  knowledge,  indomitable  perseverance,  with 
the  high  resolve  to  make  the  most  of  himself  j)Ossible,  were  njarked 
features  of  his  character.  Associated  with  these,  were  a  kind,  cheer- 
ful, and  hopeful  disj>osition,  great  urbanity  of  manners,  and  an  unim- 
peachable hfe."  Going  forth  into  the  world  with  such  noble  ipialifi- 
cauons,  we  can  not  wonder  to  see  him  proceeding  from  success  to  suc- 
cess, and  realizing  in  many  respects  the  hi- liest  objects  of  his  ambition. 
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He  remained  at  Bridgewater  moet  of  the  time  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  completed  the.  course  of  study,  attaining  a  distinguished 
position  in  his  class,  especially  on  account  of  his  proficiency  in  the 
higher  mathematics.  He  was  a  favorite  among  his  fellow-pupils,  and 
formed  many  ardent  friendships.  E^^pecially  did  he  learn  to  love  and 
revere  the  principal,  Mr.  Tillinghast,  and  he  ever  after  attributed  his 
success  more  to  the  kindly  and  powerful  influence  of  this  gentleman, 
than  to  all  other  external  forces  beside.  There  can  be  no  better 
expression  of  his  unbounded  gratitude  to  this  friend  and  teacher,  than 
a  passage  in  the  preface  of  the  Arithmetic  and  Applications,  **  To 
my  former  teacher,  N.  Tillinghast,  Esq.,  for  many  years  principal  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  I  am  more  deeply  in- 
debted than  to  any  olher,  or  all  others,  for  the  ideas  embodied  in  this 
work.  Many  of  the  processes  were  learned  under  his  tuition ;  and  the 
training  which  laid  the  foundation  for  whatever  real  mathematical 
knowledge  I  may  possess,  was  in  great  measure  received  from  him." 

With  the  close  of  his  normal  school  career,  Mr.  Colburn*s  period 
of  study  may  be  said  to  have  been  completed.  For,  although  his 
education  never  ceased,  in  that  high  sense  in  which  every  earnest 
man  is  a  life-long  scholar,  he  yet  scarcely  ever  afterwards  devoted 
himself  especially  to  study. 

Mr.  Colburn  made  his  first  essay  at  his  chosen  profession  of  school- 
teaching  in  the  town  of  Dover,  Massachusetts,  during  the  winter  of 
1844  and  1845.  It  is  unfortunate  that  very  little  is  remembered  in 
respect  of  his  success  at  that  time,  or  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  teach- 
ing. Having  just  attained  the  manly  age  of  twenty-one,  and  fresh 
from  the  discipline  of  the  Bridgewater  school,  we  can  readily  believe 
that  he  brought  to  the  work  a  degree  of  vigor  and  of  hopeful  enthu- 
siasm, such  as  makes  an  ordinary  man's  first  school  his  best  one,  and 
an  extraordinary  man\  the  type  of  his  best  ones. 

His  second  school  commenced  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1845, 
in  the  south  district  of  the  town  of  Sharon,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
made  an  impression  which  nearly  a  score  of  years  has  not  been  able 
to  remove.  The  zeal  and  the  energy  which  characterized  his  labors  in 
the  school-room  are  still  often  subjects  of  remark  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  town,  while  his  affable  manners  gained  for  him  a  lasting 
place  in  their  affections.  His  standard  as  a  teacher  was  eminently 
high,  and  yet,  such  were  his  modesty  and  his  energy  of  purpose,  that 
he  often  visited  the  members  of  the  committee  to  receive  hints  and 
to  devise  methods  whereby  he  might  the  better  advance  the  interesta 
of  his  school.  Says  a  citizen  of  that  town  who  remembers  him  well, 
^  He  was  a  good  teacher  and  a  working  man." 
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It  is  supposed  by  those  who  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Colburn's  history,  that  during  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Sharon 
he  began  to  feel  the  encouragement  that  always  arises  from  success, 
iu  however  humble  a  sphere,  and  that  there  he  gained  a  clearer  view 
of  his  future  career. 

Iu  the  spring  of  1846,  he  commenced  the  instruction  of  a  school 
in  the  village  of  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  and  brought  it  to  a 
completely  prosperous  issue.  No  better  evidence  of  the  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  is  needed,  than  the  fact  that 
he  was  immeiliately  engaged  to  teach  a  public  graded  school  in  the 
same  village  during  the  following  winter.  As  in  every  other  place 
where  he  remained  lung,  so  there  he  formed  a  large  number  of  lasting 
personal  friendships,  and  always  recurred  to  his  year's  residence  at 
that  delightful  sea-side  village  as  one  of  the  brightest  periods  of  his 
life.  But  not  for  its  picturesque  scenery  alone,  its  bracing  air,  and 
its  congenial  society,  did  he  remember  East  Greenwich.  It  was  there, 
he  used  often  to  say,  that  he  first  broke  loose  from  the  traditional 
methods  of  teaching,  and  began  to  evolve  his  own  rational  processes. 
Forsaking  the  old  beaten  path  up  the  Hill  of  Knowledge^  he  dared 
to  make  his  own  survey  of  that  famous  steep,  and  to  lay  out  a  way 
smoother  and  freer  from  those  storied  roughnesses,  that  have  torn  the 
feet  of  youthful  pilgrims  for  many  a  long  year.  By  carefully  observ- 
ing the  natural  laws  of  acquisition  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  he  was 
able  to  arrange  elementary  knowledge  in  such  forms  as  to  be  most 
easily  appropriated  by  him,  never  fearing  that  the  difficulties  still 
remaining  would  furnish  matter  enough  for  healthful  intellectual  dis- 
cipline. Especially  did  he  apply  his  newly-gained  philosophy  to  the 
presentation  of  the  first  principles  of  arithmetic,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  beautiful  system  of  instruction  which  finds  its 
most  complete  expression  in  his  published  mathematical  works.  Had 
his  educational  theories  proved  far  less  practical  than  they  are  now 
recognized  to  be,  they  would  still  have  deserved  our  highest  admira- 
tion for  their  originality.  Nor  does  it  detract  from  his  merit,  that, 
although  two  years  had  intervened,  this  system  may  be  viewed  as  in 
a  certain  degree  the  natural  result  of  his  instruction  at  Bridgewater. 
Only  in  the  richest  soil  does  even  choice  seed  yield  a  hundred-fold. 

The  last  common  school  instructed  by  Mr.  Col  burn  was  an  Inter- 
mediate Boys'  School  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  commencing  in  the  spring 
of  1847,  and  cx)ntinuing  nearly  a  year.  With  his  insatiate  eagerness 
for  knowledge,  his  love  for  his  profession,  and  his  manly  self-reliance, 
tempered  by  the  consciousness  of  his  still  limited  attainments,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  here  too  he  gave  general  satisfaction. 
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A  highly  important  portion  of  Mr.  Colburn's  professional  eminence 
was  derived  from  his  rare  tact  in  the  instruction  and  the  management 
of  Teachers'  Institutes.  For  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  he  was 
frequently  occupied  in  this  way  during  his  school  vacations  and  at 
one  period,  in  1850  and  1851,  made  it  his  almost  exclusive  employ- 
ment, extending  his  labors  through  New  England  and  into  some  of 
the  Middle  and  the  Western  Suites.  On  this  occupation  he  always 
entered  with  the  liveliest  enthusiasm. 

In  Massachusetts,  in  1847,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Mann, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  by  his  excellent  manner  of 
teaching  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  This  distinguished  educator 
was  so  much  delighted  by  both -his  method  and  his  spirit,  thai  he 
desired  to  introduce  them  into  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and 
for  that  purpose  invited  him  to  participate  in  the  instruction  of  the 
Teachei-s'  Institutes.  On  the  accession,  in  1848,  of  Dr.  Sears  to  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Colburn  was  reengaged  as  a 
member  of  that  corps  of  instructors  which  numbered  Prof.  Agassiz, 
Prof.  Greene,  and  Prof.  Itussell  in  its  ranks,  and  under  the  leadership 
of  the  secretary,  constituted,  without  doubt,  the  most  efficient  and 
the  most  distinguished  In.stiiute  band  ever  collected  in  this  country. 

It  was  due,  in  some  measure,  to  his  association  with  such  well- 
known  instructors  as  these,  as  well  as  his  own  admirable  skill  in  this 
department,  that  he  attained  so  wide-spread  a  reputation,  as  ever 
after  to  receive  far  more  applications  for  his  services  in  Institutes  than 
he  was  able  to  entertain.  During  the  last  summer  of  his  life  he 
spent  several  weeks  in  the  instruction  of  an  Institute  in  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Institutes  he  usually  gave  a  few  lessons  in 
orthography,  and  sometimes  in  geography,  and  was  successful  in 
both ;  but  his  strength  lay  in  his  inspiring  style  of  teaching  arith- 
metic. Says  one  who  was  intimately  associated  with  him  for  several 
years,  in  reference  to  his  mode  of  instruction  in  this  department, 
"The  brilliancy  with  which  he  illuminated  his  really  philosophical 
exercises,  was  quite  delightful ;  his  tact  and  self-possession  were  great, 
and  he  never  faltered  or  pondered."  Mr.  Colburn  was  retained  in 
Massachusetts  as  a  regular  instructor  in  Institutes,  until  he  was  re- 
luctantly given  up,  when  his  permanent  duties  in  the  Rhode  Island 
Normal  School  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  longer  occupying  the 
position.  The  impetus  he  thus  gave  to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  by 
presenting  his  improved  methods  to  the  teachers,  and  by  conveying 
to  them  a  portion  of  his  own  vivacity,  proved  in  the  highest  degree 
valuable.     After  he  identitied  himself  with  the  educational  interests 
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of  Rhode  Island,  he  threw  his  whole  heart  and  mind  into  the  work 
of  elevating  the  standard  of  the  public  schools,  as  well  in  the  occa- 
sional meetings  of  teachers  at  Institutes,  as  in  the  moie  regular  exer- 
cises of  the  Normal  School.  While  his  reputation  for  teaching 
mathematics  caused  the  conductors  of  the  Institute)  uniformly  to 
assign  to  him  that  department,  he  yet  sometimes  delivered  lively  lec- 
tures on  various  other  topics,  such  as  history,  and  tho  discipline  of 
schools.  In  some  cases,  not  teachers  only  were  his  attentive  auditors, 
but  also  professional  accountants  and  financiers,  wh  >  regarded  his 
opinions  on  Interest  and  kindred  subjects  with  high  consideration, 
and  were  delighted  with  his  short  and  siuiple  processes. 

Closely  allied  to  his  work  in  Institutes  were  his  familiar  and  viva- 
cious lectures  before  various  Teachers*  Conventions,  and  occasional 
meetings  of  parents  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State.  It  would  be 
dit)icult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  healthy  life  and  enlightened 
thought  instilled  into  many  an  out-of-the-way  farming  district,  by  his 
winning  manner  and  his  calm  and  conclusive  reasoning. 

In  the  educational  journals  of  the  day  he  made  an  impression  by 
his  forcible  style  of  thought,  and  contributed  much  to  awaken  interest 
in  the  hearts  of  teachers.  Especially  were  the  columns  of  the  Rhode 
Idatid  Schoolmaster  under  obligation  to  his  pen  for  articles  on 
almost  every  branch  of  study  pursued  in  common  schools,  and  for 
several  years  it  numbered  him  among  its  choicest  special  contrib- 
utors. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  work  of  Mr.  Colburn's  life 
was  his  instruction  in  Normal  Schools.  For  ten  years  he  consecrated 
to  this  avocation  his  ripest  powers  of  mind  and  heart,  and  by  his  suc- 
cess in  it  the  value  of  his  brief  life  must  be  estimated.  The  normal 
echool-room  was  his  work-shop,  whence  emanated  his  most  positive 
influence  on  the  surrounding  world,  and  where  his  loss  will  be  long- 
est &It. 

He  entered  upon  this  branch  of  instruction  as  assistant  in  the 
Normal  School  at  Bridgewater,  in  March,  1848,  resigning  the  charge 
of  the  school  at  Brookline,  although  ho  was  there  receiving  a  higher 
salary  than  was  offered  him  in  his  new  position.  His  respect  and 
affection  for  his  former  instructor,  Mr.  Tillinghast,  was  so  great  that 
he  gladly  made  the  sacrifice  for  the  satisfaction  of  being  associated 
with  him,  wisely  judging  that  the  advantage  of  his  companionship  and 
counsel  more  than  compensated  for  any  merely  pecuniary  loss.  His 
aim  was  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  usefulness  as  a  teacher.  By  his 
pupils  at  Bridgewater  he  was  always  regarded  with  much  affection ; 
his  genial  manners,  vivacious  conversation,  and  genuine  interest  in 
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A  highly  important  portion  of  Mr.  Colburn's  professional  einineni^e 
was  derived  from  his  rare  tact  in  the  instruction  and  the  inana^irement 
of  Teachers'  Institutes.  For  the  last  twelve  years  of  liis  lite  he  was 
frequently  occupied  in  this  way  during  his  scliool  vacations  and  at 
one  period,  in  1850  and  1851,  made  it  his  almost  exclusive  employ- 
ment, extending  his  laboi-s  through  New  England  and  into  some  of 
the  Middle  and  the  Western  States.  On  this  occupation  he  always 
entered  with  the  liveliest  enthusiasm. 

In  Massachusetts,  in  1847,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Mann, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  by  his  excellent  manner  of 
teaching  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  This  distinguished  educator 
was  so  much  delighted  by  both -his  method  and  his  spirit,  thai  he 
desired  to  introduce  them  into  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and 
for  that  purpose  invited  him  to  participate  in  the  instruction  of  the 
Teachers'  Institutes.  On  the  accession,  in  1848,  of  Dr.  Sears  to  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Colburn  was  reengaged  as  a 
member  of  that  corps  of  instructors  which  numbered  Prof.  Agassiz, 
Prof.  Greene,  and  Prof,  liussell  in  its  ranks,  and  under  the  leadership 
of  the  secretary,  constituted,  without  doubt,  the  most  efficient  and 
the  most  distinguished  In>tiiute  band  ever  collected  in  this  country. 

It  was  due,  in  some  measure,  to  his  association  with  such  well- 
known  instructors  as  these,  as  well  as  his  own  admirable  skill  in  this 
department,  tliat  he  attained  so  wide-spread  a  reputation,  as  ever 
after  to  receive  far  more  applications  for  his  services  in  Institutes  than 
he  was  able  to  entertain.  During  the  last  summer  of  his  life  he 
spent  several  weeks  in  the  instruction  of  an  Institute  in  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Institutes  he  usually  gave  a  few  lessons  in 
orthography,  and  sometimes  in  geography,  and  was  successful  in 
both ;  but  his  strength  lay  in  his  inspiring  style  of  teaching  arith- 
metic. Says  one  who  was  intimately  associated  with  him  for  several 
years,  in  reference  to  his  mode  of  instruction  in  this  department, 
**The  brilliancy  with  which  he  illuminated  his  really  philosophical 
exercises,  was  quite  delightful ;  his  tact  and  self-possession  were  great, 
and  he  never  faltered  or  pondered."  Mr.  Colburn  was  retained  in 
Miissachusetts  as  a  regular  instructor  in  Institutes,  until  he  was  re- 
luctantly given  up,  when  his  permanent  duties  in  the  Rhode  Island 
Normal  School  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  longer  occupying  the 
position.  The  impetus  he  thus  gave  to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  by 
presenting  his  improved  methods  to  the  teachers,  and  by  conveying 
to  them  a  portion  of  his  own  vivacity,  proved  in  the  highest  degree 
valuable.     After  he  identified  himself  with  the  educational  interests 
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of  Rhode  Island,  he  threw  his  whole  heart  and  mind  into  the  work 
of  elevating  the  standard  of  the  public  schools,  as  well  in  the  occa- 
sional meetings  of  teachers  at  Institutes,  as  in  the  moie  regular  exer- 
cises of  the  Normal  School.  While  his  reputation  for  teaching 
mathematics  caused  the  conductors  of  the  Institutes  uniformly  to 
assign  to  him  that  department,  he  yet  sometimes  delivered  lively  lec- 
tures on  various  other  topics,  such  as  history,  and  tho  discipline  of 
schools.  In  some  cases,  not  teachers  only  were  his  attentive  auditors, 
but  also  professional  accountants  and  financiers,  wh  >  regarded  his 
opinions  on  Interest  and  kindred  subjects  with  high  consideration, 
and  were  delighted  with  his  short  and  simple  processes. 

Closely  allied  to  his  work  in  Institutes  were  his  familiar  and  viva- 
cious lectures  before  various  Teachers*  Conventions,  and  occasional 
meetings  of  parents  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  healthy  life  and  enlightened 
thought  instilled  into  many  an  out-of-the-way  farming  district,  by  his 
wiiming  manner  and  his  calm  and  conclusive  reasoning. 

In  the  educatioual  journals  of  the  day  he  made  an  impression  by 
his  forcible  style  of  thought,  and  contributed  much  to  awaken  interest 
in  the  hearts  of  teachers.  Especially  were  the  columns  of  the  Rhode 
Inland  Schoolmaster  under  obligation  to  his  pen  for  articles  on 
almost  every  branch  of  study  pursued  in  common  schools,  and  for 
several  years  it  numbered  him  among  its  choicest  special  contrib- 
utors. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  work  of  Mr.  Colburn^s  life 
was  his  instruction  in  Normal  Schools.  For  ten  years  he  consecrated 
to  this  avocation  his  ripest  powers  of  mind  and  heart,  and  by  his  suc- 
cess in  it  the  value  of  his  brief  life  must  be  estimated.  The  normal 
school-room  was  his  work-shop,  whence  emanated  his  most  positive 
influence  on  th'e  surrounding  world,  and  where  his  loss  will  be  long- 
est &It. 

He  entered  upon  this  branch  of  instruction  as  assistant  in  the 
Normal  School  at  Bridgewater,  in  March,  1848,  resigning  the  charge 
of  the  school  at  Brookline,  although  ho  was  there  receiving  a  higher 
salary  than  was  offered  him  in  his  new  position.  His  respect  and 
affection  for  his  former  instructor,  Mr.  Tillinghast,  was  so  great  that 
he  gladly  made  the  sacrifice  for  the  satisfaction  of  being  associated 
with  him,  wisely  judging  that  the  advantage  of  his  companionship  and 
counsel  more  than  compensated  for  any  merely  pecuniary  loss.  His 
aim  was  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  usefulness  as  a  teacher.  By  his 
pupils  at  Bridgewater  he  was  always  regarded  with  much  affection ; 
his  genial  manners,  vivacious  conversation,  and  genuine  interest  iu 
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their  prosperity,  rendering  him  a  highly  acceptable  iostpuct^ir.  Id 
this  school,  profiting  by  the  example  and  the  preeepts  of  the  jndieious 
principal,  and  drinking  in  bis  enthusiastic  spirit,  he  continued  for  over 
two  years  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  future  distinction  in  this  de- 
partment, until  in  July,  1850,  he  removed  to  Newton  to  engage  in 
private  tuition,  aud  to  assist  Dr.  Sears  in  the  Institutes. 

During  the  spring  and  the  early  snmmer  of  1852,  he  again  en- 
gaged in  normal  instruction,  as  assistant  of  Prof.  Russell,  having 
charge  of  the  divisions  of  arithmetic  and  geography  in  his  school  at 
Merrimac,  N.  H.  While  there,  Mr.  Colburn,  with  Prof.  Russell,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Sumner,  another  assistant  teacher,  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment with  Prof.  Greene,  then  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in 
Providence,  to  open  a  normal  school  in  that  city.  This  school,  the 
outgrowth  of  a  normal  class  held  during  the  preceding  winter  by 
Prof.  Greene  in  the  hall  of  the  Providence  High  School,  was  accord- 
ingly commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  as  a  private  enterprise 
supported  by  the  fees  of  pupils  and  the  liberality  of  citizens  interested 
in  education.  It  continued  for  five  or  six  months  with  an  average  of 
seventy-five  scholars,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  best  educators 
of  the  State  by  the  excellence  and  the  novelty  of  its  methods  of 
instruction.  The  triumphant  success  of  the  experiment  led  to  a  rep- 
etition of  the  session  during  the  next  winter  with  the  same  teachers. 
For  the  intervening  period,  the  summer  of  1863,  Mr.  Colburn  was 
engaged  at  the  New  England  Normal  Institute,  Lancaster,  Mass.,  a 
school  of  a  most  superior  standard,  conducted  by  Prof.  Russell,  with 
such  associates  as  Prof.  ErUsi  and  Prof.  Whitaker.  During  the  sec- 
ond winter  of  the  private  Normal  School  at  Providence,  the  necessity 
of  rendering  it  a  public  and  permanent  institution  came  to  be  gen- 
erally recognized,  and  in  the  spring  of  1854  it  was  adopted  by  the 
School  Committee  of  the  city,  and  provided  for  by  an  appropriation 
from  the  city  council. 

Of  this  school  Mr.  Colburn  was  appointed  principal,  but  before  he 
entered  upon  his  duties  another  change  occurred  in  its  management 
By  the  exertion  and  advice  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools,  Hon.  Elisha  R.  Potter,  the  Assembly  was  induced  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  its  support  as  a  state  institution,  without  any 
change  in  its  teachers  or  its  organization. 

On  the  20th  day  of  May,  1854,  Mr.  Colburn  opened  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Normal  School,  and  although  several  times  invited  to  other  fields 
and  tempted  by  greater  emolument,  continued  in  charge  of  it  till  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  was  henceforth  its  leading  spirit  Whatever, 
therefore,  it  came  to  be,  is  to  be  attributed,  in  the  main,  to  his  talents 
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and  bi8  perseverance.  The  same  commodious  ball  and  recitation- 
rooms  on  Broad  street,  which  bad  been  occupied  by  the  Private 
School,  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the  State  School  as  long  as  it 
remained  in  Providence.  In  1857  it  was  decided  by  the  State  As- 
sembly to  be  expedient  to  remove  it  from  the  city  to  Bristol,  where  it 
still  (February,  1862)  remains  in  the  pleasant  and  convenient  apart- 
ments provided  by  the  town  council  of  that  town. 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Colburn's  methods  of  instruction  and  his  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  school,  the  most  salient  points  were,  perhap, 
the  cheerfulness  and  the  liveliness  which  pervaded  every  exercise. 
He  was  himself  always  in  good  spirits,  teaching  because  he  loved 
it,  and  never  failed  to  elicit  a  corresponding  degree  of  vivacity  on 
the  part  of  his  pupils.  Many  of  his  exercises,  particularly  where 
there  was  a  great  class,  were  like  play, — full  of  joy  and  laughter ; 
and  yet  there  was  hard  work  done  by  every  student  with  all  this 
merry  face.  Question  and  answer  were  sent  forward  and  back  and 
through  the  ranks,  so  promptly  that,  out  of  a  large  class,  nearly 
every  member  got  a  good  share  of  attention,  and  no  one  was  suf- 
ered  to  wander.  Especially  sprightly  were  his  exercises  in  arith- 
metic. So  rapidly  were  long  mental  processes  performed  by  schol- 
ars who  had  been  a  short  time  under  his  training,  that  when  the 
same  result  was  given  by  the  whole  class  at  once,  it  seemed  like 
magic,  and  spectators,  present  for  the  first  time,  scarcely  believed 
that  the  answers  had  not  been  previously  learned.  The  agreeable 
excitement  of  such  exercises  tended  to  bring  every  power  of  the 
mind  into  play,  and  to  cultivate  a  readiness  and  agility  of  thought, 
rarely  reached  even  in  our  best  high  schools  and  colleges. 

In  securing  animation,  Mr.  Colburn  was  by  no  means  neglectful  of 
thoroughness.  When  he  requested  a  pupil  to  explain  any  process, 
he  never  allowed  him  to  omit  or  slur  over  a  single  step,  unless  one 
already  so  familiar  as  to  be  easily  taken  for  granted.  For  each  step 
he  required  the  principle  to  be  stated,  and  did  not  let  it  pass  until 
the  scholar  perfectly  understood  it,  never  allowing  an  arbitary  rule  to 
take  the  place  of  an  analysis. 

In  accordance  with  the  normal  theory,  ho  often  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  to  conduct  an  exercise  under  his  own  eye,  and  thus 
to  apply  practically  the  didactic  principles  he  had  been  learning. 
This  was  styled  either  a  teachinp-exercise  or  an  examination-exercise. 
In  the  former  case  the  class  was  considered,  for  the  time,  as  composed 
of  beginners,  and  the  temporary  teacher  endeavored  to  present  some 
subject  in  such  a  way  as  would  appeal  most  easily  and  most  naturally 
to  the  understanding  of  a  child.     In  the  latter  case  it  was  the  teach- 
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er's  business  to  discover  what  each  pupil  had  acquired  either  from  the 
previous  ^acAiw^-exercise  or  from  books.  At  the  close,  Mr.  Colburn 
used  to  call  for  the  criticisms  of  the  members  of  the  class,  as  to  the 
manner  and  the  accuracy  of  the  conductor  of  the  exercise,  and  him- 
self added  such  suggestions  as  would  lead  him  to  gain  greater  self- 
reliance  and  to  adopt  a  more  afiable  style  of  address,  a  simpler  and 
more  exact  mode  of  expression,  or  a  more  natural  and  logical  order 
in  presenting  facts  and  principles.  Withal  in  such  a  genial  and 
kindly  spirit  did  he  convey  these  hint%  that  even  the  most  delicate 
sensitiveness  was  rarely  wounded. 

Although  mathematical  science  was  his  chosen  department  of  in- 
struction, he  yet  especially  avo'ded  in  the  scope  of  his  teaching,  an 
exckisive  bias  toward  what  are  called  practical  studies.  He  delighted 
in  promoting  a  broad  culture,  and  was  fond  o( general  exercises,  where 
he  could  throw  aside  text-books  and  discuss,  with  all  the  members  of 
the  school,  questions  of  taste,  politics,  commerce,  and  history.  In 
these  exercises  he  would  often  display  an  amount  of  culture  and 
information  truly  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  imperfection  of  his 
means  of  education.  Sometimes  he  would  discuss  a  question  in 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  so  draw  on  his  pupils  by  skillful  questioning 
as  to  make  them  seem  to  discover  fur  themselves  the  principles  in- 
volved. As  far  as  possible  he  endt*avored  to  illustrate  each  point  by 
experiment,  or  to  fix  it  on  the  mind  by  an  exhibition  of  the  ol)ject  to 
which  it  applied.  At  another  time  he  would  present  the  outline  of 
the  science  of  Astronomy,  and,  by  the  force  of  his  vivid  illustrations, 
so  lift  his  hearers  with  him  in  imagination  above  our  planet,  that  they 
could  not  choose  but  see  all  the  bodies  of  .the  solar  system  revolving 
in  their  order,  the  earth  among  the  rest.  Then  taking  advantage  of 
this  imaginary  point  of  view,  he  would  direct  the  attention  to  the 
various  relations  that  determine  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  vary- 
ing temperature  of  the  zones,  or  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  so 
much  more  easily  grasped  from  an  out^^ide  stand-point.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  prime  secrets  of  his  success  was  his  great  imaginative  power 
and  his  happy  faculty  for  impressing  a  lively  picture  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  others. 

While  he  particularly  delighted  in  inviting  the  attention  of  his 
pupils  to  generous  researches  in  the  higher  fields  of  science  and  of 
literature,  he  yet  never  forgot  that  his  main  business  was  to  teach 
how  to  teach  the  elementary  branches  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
State.  It  was  on  account  of  his  keeping  this  constantly  iff  view,  that 
the  Rhode  Island  School  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  its  strictly 
normal  character,  second  to  none  in  America.     He  was  accustomed 
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to  set  apart  a  portion  of  each  term  to  familiar  lectures  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching,  in  which  he  would  discuss  the  best  methods 
of  opening  a  school  for  the  first  time,  the  manner  in  which  a  young 
teacher  should  conduct  himself  in  order  to  win  the  respect  and  the 
contidence  of  his  pupils  and  their  parents,  the  principles  to  guide 
him  in  the  arrangement  of  classes  and  the  selection  of  text-books, 
the  necessity  of  a  rigid  order  of  exercises,  the  n?ost  prudent  system 
of  discipline,  the  proper  treatment  of  refractory  scholars,  and  the 
let/al  rights  and  liabilities  of  a  teacher.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
embodied  in  these  lectures  was  an  amount  of  practical  wisdom, 
founded  on  enlightened  theory,  sufficient  to  form  a  volume  of  high 
value  to  a  young  teacher.  Nor  were  his  pupils  on  such  occasions 
mere  passive  listeners.  He  always  delighted  to  lead  them  to  the 
desired  results  by  carefully  arranged  questions,  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  convince  them  by  a  dogmatic  statement  of  his  own  opinion. 

He  was  not  ashamed  to  descend  to  the  discussion  of  what  are 
commonly  considered  the  simplest  matters,  such  as  the  most  reason- 
able methods  of  teaching  the  alphabet,  and  the  first  lessons  in  read- 
ing words  and  figures,  rightly  esteeming  the  mastery  of  a  system  of 
arbitrary  characlers  for  the  expression  of  thought  the  most  difi3cult 
achievement  of  the  human  mind.  Help  a  child  well  over  this  bar- 
rier to  intellectual  advancement,  and  he  will  help  himself  over  the 
rest.  No  torn  and  blood-stained  banner  tells  of  more  hard- fought 
battles  than  a  well-thumbed  primer.  The  dull  and  neglectful  meth- 
ods of  teaching  the  abecedarians,  often  adopted  on  the  plea  of  gain- 
ing time  for  the  older  scholars,  is  like  launching  a  ship  without  lubri- 
cating the  ways^  and  then  oiling  the  sea.  Often  would  a  young  lady, 
who  had  already  gained  the  reputation  of  an  experienced  teacher ^  and 
could  have  demonstrated  a  proposition  in  geometry  or  gone  through 
an  abstruse  discussion  in  algebra  without  tripping,  utterly  fail  in  giv- 
ing an  exercise,  without  the  aid  of  a  text-book,  in  teaching  the  alpha- 
bet or  the  first  steps  in  arithmetic. 

In  the  government  of  the  school,  Mr.  Colburn  almost  attained  the 
acme  of  perfection  by  not  seeming  to  govern  at  all.  He  never  issued 
any  arbitrary  rules,  so  often  only  guides  to  insubordination,  but  rather 
depended  on  creating  a  high  moral  atmosphere  in  which  the  scholar 
found  doing  right  more  natural  and  easy  than  doing  wrong.  He 
never  assumed  a  despotic  manner,  but  strove  by  kindness  and  man- 
ifest honesty  of  purpose  to  win  over  all  to  his  side.  Every  one  felt 
that  the  Principal  was  earnest  and  sincere,  and  thus  became  earnest 
and  sincere  himself.  Probably  there  was  never  a  school  where  a 
majority  of  the  scholars  were  more  well-disposed  toward  the  teacher; 
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yet  be  did  not,  in  gaining  their  good-will,  sacrifice  bis  dignily  and  bis 
proper  authority.  When  cases  of  discipline  arose,  he  naanaged  them 
with  firmness  and  decision,  but  never  with  the  slightest  hasty  feeling. 
After  listening  patiently  to  all  extenuating  circumstances,  he  would 
state  his  conclusion  so  reasonably  and  so  kindly,  that  the  offender 
would  almost  always  anticipate  the  penalty  and  acknowledge  its 
justice.  So  singular  was  his  prudence  in  such  cases,  that  it  is  doubt 
ful  if  he  ever  had  occasion  to  regret  an  unwise  or  an  unjust  decision. 
Almost  certain  is  it  that  no  scholar  left  the  school,  entertaining  per- 
manent ill-will  against  him. 

While  his  primary  aim  was  always  to  haw  a  hard-working  school, 
he  yet  did  not  fail  to  diversify  labor  by  such  social  amenities  as  would 
make  it  more  agreeable  and  attractive.  In  addition  to  recreations 
now  and  then  on  a  small  scale,  he  every  summer  arranged  some  ex- 
cursion or  entertainment,  such  as  a  sail  down  the  bay,  a  clam-bake, 
or  a  picnic  on  the  sea-shore,  in  which  all  the  pupils  and  many  of  their 
friends  were  invited  to  participate.  At  these  times  his  genial  spirits 
reigned  supreme,  and  he  attained  the  height  of  happiness  in  minis- 
tering to  the  happiness  of  others.  The  most  notable  of  these  occa- 
sions was  the  reunion  held  on  the  removal  of  the  school  from  Prov- 
idence to  Bristol,  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term  in  1857.  To  this 
festival  all  the  past  and  present  scholars  were  invited,  to  listen  to 
addresses  from  gentlemen  of  distinction,  and  to  partake  of  an  elegant 
collation. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Colburn's  great 
work  in  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School.  Who  can  estimate  its 
results?  To  do  so,  one  must  go  out  through  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  the  State,  and  in  a  hundred  school-houses  notice  the 
cheerful,  self-reliant  faces  of  the  teachers,  the  vitalized  methods  of 
instruction,  and  the  wide-awake  exercises  which  have  superseded  the 
old,  stereotyped,  sleepy  routine.  It  has  been  the  uniform  testimony 
of  the  successive  school  commissioners,  that  in  their  annual  visits 
they  recognize  in  a  moment  the  presence  of  a  teacher  trained  by  Mr. 
Colburn,  and  do  not  need  to  inquire  further  concerning  the  success  of 
the  school.  Thousands  of  children  are  better  taught  to-day,  for  his 
having  taught  their  teachers  how  to  teach.  Who  can  doubt  that  he 
has  thus,  in  the  quiet  retirement  of  his  school-room,  exerted  a  more 
wide-spread  and  positive  individual  influence,  than  if  as  guvernor  of 
the  commonwealth  he  had  sat  for  years  at  the  head  of  the  senate  ? 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  Mr.  Colburn's  life,  in  addition  to  his 
regular  school  duties,  he  was  almost  constantly  employed  in  preparing 
text-books  of  arithmetic,  and  succeeded  in  producing  a  series  almost 
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as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  desired.  By  bis  original  reflections  on  tbe 
most  pbilosopbical  metbods  of  teacbing  tbis  science,  tbe  results  of 
whicb  are  tbus  given  to  tbe  public,  be  bas  probably  done  more  tban 
any  otber  man  in  our  day  to  break  down  tbe  senseless  routine  wbicb 
bas  long  obstructed  its  successful  mastery,  and  to  give  tbe  study  an 
impetus  felt  far  beyond  tbe  circle  wbere  bis  works  are  actually  used. 
It  is  not  claiming  too  mucb  to  assert  tbat  for  bim  it  was  lefl  to  estab- 
lisb  tbe  pursuit  on  a  tborougbly  rational  basis,  in  respect  of  tbe 
metbods  of  presenting  to  cbildren  tbe  first  lessons  in  counting,  add- 
ing, and  subtracting,  by  repeating  tbe  process  in  a  very  large  variety 
of  forms;  of  tbe  logical  arrangement  of  topics;  of  tbe  entire  substitu- 
tion of  principles  well  explained  and  illustrated,  for  arbitrary  rules, 
not  only  in  mental,  but  also  in  written  aritbmetic ;  and  of  tbe  uniform 
omission  of  answers,  witb  tbe  consequent  tbrowing  tbe  pupil  on  bis 
own  resources  for  assurance  of  accuracy,  as  must  always  be  tbe  case 
in  problems  arising  in  real  life. 

It  would  bave  been  remarkable  if  sucb  innovations  bad  not  excited 
opposition  and  criticism,  but  be  always  met  tbem  witb  genial,  good- 
natured  equanimity,  wbicb  resulted  from  a  ailm  conviction  of  tbe 
correctness  of  his  tbeories.  How  well-founded  was  tbis  confidence, 
is  attested  by  tbe  rapidity  of  tbougbt,  tbe  analytical  grasp,  and  tbe 
practical  power  attained  by  tbe  pupils  trained  under  bis  system.  It 
was,  as  we  bave  seen,  during  bis  residence  at  East  Green wicb,  in 
1847,  tbat  be  began  to  study  carefully  the  natural  operation  of  tbe 
child^s  mind  so  as  to  be  able  to  present  to  it  tbe  first  principles  of 
aritbmetic  in  tbe  most  intellionble  and  attractive  manner.  Tbe  fruits 
of  this  observation  were  afterwards  embodied  in  tbe  First  Steps  in 
Numbers,  an  excellent  little  work,  published  in  company  witb  Mr. 
George  A.  Walton,  as  co-author.  While  he  was  at  Newton  and 
Lancaster,  be  completed  tbe  Decimal  System,  and  tbe  Interest  and 
Discount,  In  Providence,  in  1855,  he  composed  the  Arithmetic  and 
its  Applications,  Part  IV.  of  bis  complete  series.  During  tbe  follow- 
ing year  he  published  tbe  First  Part,  illustrated  by  very  spirited 
wood-cuts.  In  1858,  after  bis  removal  to  Bristol,  be  prepared  the 
Common  School  Arithmetic,  a  thoroughly  practical  and  compendious 
treatise,  forming  Part  III.  of  his  permanent  series.  During  tbe  fol- 
lowing year  he  proceeded  to  divide  and  develop  into  two  volumes  tbe 
First  Part,  whicb  bad  been  found  to  cover  too  mucb  ground  for  one 
book.  One  of  these,  the  ChiUTs  Book  of  Arithmetic,  Part  I.  in  tbe 
series,  was  completed  in  July.  The  otber,  tbe  Intellectual  Arithme' 
He,  Part  U.  in  the  series,  on  account  of  tbe  large  amount  of  new 
matter  embodied  in  it,  occupied  bis  attention  almost  to  tbe  close  of 
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his  life,  tbti  last  proof-sheets  being  returned  to  the  printer  but  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  decease,  and  the  bound  volume  being  never  seeo 
by  him.  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  he  was  allowed  to  finish  this 
volume,  the  last  of  the  series,  and  thus  to  complete  one  great  division 
of  the  task  he  had  laid  out  for  himself.  It  is  probable  that,  if  his 
life  had  been  spared  a  few  years,  be  would  have  added  to  his  works 
a  geometry,  for  which  he  had  already  collected  some  materials,  and 
perhaps  an  algebra.  But,  as  it  is,  his  valuable  volumes,  already  com- 
pleted, will  long  remain  a  monument  of  his  industry,  his  vigorous 
intellect,  and  his  singular  ingenuity  in  the  application  of  his  chosen 
science  to  the  wants  of  the  present  age. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  close  of  Mr.  Colburn's  earthly 
career  were  of  the  most  tragical  and  affecting  character.  Never  were 
the  joyous  breath  of  hopeful  life  and  the  blasting  atmosphere  of 
de«th  'jrought  into  a  closer  or  a  sadder  contrast.  Prosperous  in  his 
profession,  liouored  by  his  fellow -citizens,  and  contented  with  his  lot 
in  life,  he  was  just  about  to  attain  the  consummation  of  his  highest 
hopes  of  happiness,  by  being  united  in  marriage  to  one  whom  he 
tenderly  and  devotedly  loved,  and  who  was  in  every  way  worthy  of 
his  love,  when,  on  the  15th  day  of  December,  1859,  in  the  noble  prime 
of  his  manhood,  he  was  snatched  away  from  the  world  forever.  He 
had  been  attending  to  his  regular  school  duties  during  the  morning, 
and  between  four  and  five  o'clock  started  on  his  usual  afternoon  ride 
in  a  light  carriage.  Before  be  had  proceeded  far,  his  horse,  a  young 
and  spirited  animal,  ceased  to  be  under  his  control,  and  broke  into  a 
run,  as  he  was  approaching  an  angle  in  the  road.  He  succeeded  in 
passing  the  corner  safely,  but  scarcely  had  he  gained  the  straight  road, 
when  he  lost  his  balance,  and  falling  forward,  was  dragged  for  several 
rods  over  the  frozen  ground,  and  finally  disengaged  most  fearfully 
mangled  and  quite  lifeless.  It  is  impossible  to  depict  the  dismay 
and  sadness  which  pervaded  the  whole  community  as  the  fatal  news 
became  known.  The  public  prints  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  adjacent 
states  gave  utterance  to  expressions  of  the  deepest  sorrow,  and  of 
high  honor  for  his  memory  ;  various  societies,  with  which  he  had 
been  connected,  passed  resolutions  of  condolence  and  respect;  and  a 
host  of  private  friends  and  former  pupils  flocked  together  to  drop  a 
tear  of  heartfelt  grief  upon  his  bier.  A  funeral  was  first  held  at 
Bristol,  in  the  church,  which  within  one  short  week  was  to  have  wit- 
nessed his  bridal.  His  remains  were  afterwards  removed  to  South 
Dedham,  and  after  another  funeral,  largely  attended  by  his  former 
townsmen  and  many  from  abroad,  were  deposited,  on  the  1 9th  of 
December,  in  a  tomb  in  the  village  cemetery.     Since  that  time  they 
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bave  been  laid  in  their  last  resting-phice  in  the  burial-ground  at  West 
Dedham,  his  native  town,  not  far  from  the  8jx)t  where  he  passed  the 
bright,  hopeful  days  of  his  boyhood,  and  whither,  wherever  he  wau- 
dered,  his  heart  ever  fondly  turned. 

Thus  early  perished  one  whose  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  made 
him  admired  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  possessed  an 
intellect,  which,  for  acuteness  of  apprehension  and  rapidity  of  action, 
has  been  rarely  surpassed.  Ue  grasped  an  idea  almost  intuitively,  to 
return  it  in  a  moment  in  a  fresh  form  with  graphic  illustrations  of 
his  own,  reminding  one  rather  of  the  clear,  quick  anvil  note,  than  of 
the  tardy  reverberations  of  the  deep-toned  bell.  lie  was  ready, 
rather  than  profound.  Not  only  had  he  keenness  to  see,  but,  what 
is  more  important  still,  restless  energy  to  do, — traits  which  make  up 
a  man  who  can  do  almost  all  he  undertakes,  and  is  likely  to  under- 
take a  great  deal. 

That  frailness  of  physical  constitution,  which  in  another  man 
would  have  paralyzed  every  effort,  was  in  him  kept  under  and  out- 
balanced by  the  undaunted  vigor  of  his  manly  soul. 

But  it  is  for  the  noble  qualities  of  his  heart  that  his  loss  will  be 
longest  and  most  deeply  deplored.  His  unusual  power  of  forming 
ardent  friendships  was  as  much  the  source  of  the  wide-spread  sorrow 
at  his  death,  as  was  the  brilliancy  of  his  intellect,  and  his  eminent 
success  in  his  profession.  He  was  especially  fond  of  all  innocent 
social  enjoyments,  and  by  hisaffaMeand  conciliatory  manner  rendered 
himself  on  such  occasions  hiy^hlv  agreeable.  His  natural  affections 
were  remarkably  strong,  and  in  his  pious  care  and  reverence  for  his 
aged  and  widowed  mother,  transcended  very  far  the  ordinary  stand- 
ard of  humanity.  With  a  whole-souled  philanthroj>y,  and  an  un- 
surpassed freedom  from  selfishness,  he  was  ever  extending  his  sym- 
pathy and  his  generosity  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  his  relatives, 
and  helping  on  the  young  adventurer,  or  lifting  the  fallen  one  from 
his  degradation.  How  many  successful  aspirants  for  worldly  honors 
owe  to  his  helping  hand  the  early  steps  in  their  advancement,  and 
how  many  weary  and  heavy-laden  spirits  bless  his  name  for  a  few 
drops  of  comfort  in  their  cups  of  sorrow  and  disappointment,  can 
never  be  known  in  this  world,  but  are  surely  recorded  on  high. 

In  respect  of  Mr.  Colburn's  religious  sentiments,  it  is  certain  that 
80  far  as  a  pure  and  correct  life  and  an  unequivocal  profession  of  his 
belief  in  the  great  truths  of  revelation  are  the  tests  of  indwelling 
religion,  no  man  is  a  more  thorough  and  consistent  Christian  than 
was  he.  While  it  is  deej)ly  to  be  regretted  that  he  never  became 
outwardly  connected  with   the  church  by   the  rite  of  baptism,  as  he 
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contemplated,  there  is  yet  great  consolation  in  the  certain  knowledge 
that  he  was  hindered  rather  by  some  intellectual,  difficulties,  than  by 
a  single  shade  of  hesitation  in  separating  himself  from  the  world, 
and  enlisting  boldly  on  the  side  of  Christ.  It  is  gratifying  also  to 
trace  the  fruits  of  grace  in  his  character,  in  enabling  him  entirely  to 
conquer  his  natural  impulsiveness  of  temper,  in  imparting  a  con- 
scientiousness which  controlled  every  action  of  his  life,  and  in  be- 
stowing on  him  a  cheerful  patience  in  bearing  his  life-long  bodily 
sufferings. 


ni.     CONNECTICUT. 

rUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTTTUTIONB. 


In  the  followiog  brief  survey  of  the  system  of  Common  Schools 
aod  other  means  of  education  in  operation  in  Connecticut  in  186(\ 
we  shall  arrange  the  institutions  under  the  following  heads : — 

I.  Elbmkntart  Education — Common  Schools  and  institutions 
designed  to  aid  or  cooperate  with  them. 

II.  Secondary  Education — Academies,  and  other  institutions  in- 
corporated, or  designed  to  prepare  young  persons  for  college,  and  to 
give  better  instruction  in  languages  and  sdence  than  the  Common 
School  can  do. 

III.  Superior  Education — Colleges  empowered  to  grant  the  de- 
g^rees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts  and  Science. 

IV.  Professional  and  Special  Schools — Institutions  designed 
to  give  the  details  of  a  particular  department  of  education,  or  accon^ 
modate  a  special  class  of  pupils. 

V.  Supplementary  Education — Institutions  and  agencies  de- 
signed to  supply  deficiencies  of  instruction  in  individuals  or  classes,  or 
to  carry  it  forward  in  certain  directions  beyond  the  opportunities 
afforded  in  regular  schools. 

VI.  Societies  for  the  Encouragement  and  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  Arts,  and  Education. 

VII.  Catalogue  of  Documents  relating  to  the  Educational 
Ihstitutions  of  Connecticut. 

I.   ELEMENTAEY  EDUCATION. 

A.  public  or  common  schools. 

The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  state,  according  to  the 
United  States  Census  of  1860,  is  461,838.  The  whole  number  of 
children  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  acox)rding  to  the  re- 
turn of  authorized  school  officers,  is  108,389 — and  between  five  and 
twenty  years,  according  to  the  Census,  125,000. 

The  state  has  an  area  of  4,750  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into 
eight  counties,  composed  of  seven  incorporated  cities,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  towns,  seven  of  the  towns  including  each,  a  city 
within  the  town  limits.  The  cities  and  towns  are  clothed  with  the 
fullest  municipal  powers,  and  are  divided  for  school  purposes  into 
1,^4  school  districts.     Towns  and  districts  are  the  only  two  divisions 

recognized  in  the  organization  and  a'^.rainiatraUoTi  oi  ^\x\X\c  «^\CiC^&• 
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I.   ▲UTHOBITT  Aim  DUTT  TO  EDUOATB  OHILDIUEX  AlTD  XaTABUSH  lOBOOU. 

The  state  does  not  claim  for  itself  any  exclusive  control  over  schools 
or  education,  but  aims  to  enable  local  communities  and  parents  to 
act  efficiently  in  the  matter,  and  to  protect  itself  from  their  neglect 

The  fullest  liberty  of  instruction  is  enjoyed  by  teachers  and  parents, 
who  can  establish  schools  of  any  grade  without  let  or  hindrance,  but 
such  schools  unless  established,  taught  and  inspected  according  to  the 
laws  regulating  common  schools,  and  unless  open  practically  to  chil- 
dren of  every  religious  connection,  can  not  receive  any  portion  of  the 
avails  of  taxation,  or  funds  provided  by  the  state. 

The  state  relies  on  its  ample  provision  for  at  least  one  public  school 
in  every  neighborhood,  made  at  once  cheap  and  good  by  its  own 
pecuniary  aid  and  authorized  inspection,  for  at  least  a  standard  of 
elementary  education  below  which  private  schools  can  not  exist 

Duties  of  FareniSf  Guardiara  and  Employers  of  Chiidren, 

All  parents,  and  those  who  have  the  care  of  children  roust  bring 
them  up  in  some  honest  and  lawful  calling  or  employment,  and  in- 
struct them,  or  cause  them  to  be  instructed,  in  reading,  writing,  Eng- 
lish grammar,  geography,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  If  any 
heads  of  families  neglect  the  education  of  the  children  under  their 
care,  they  are  to  be  admonished  by  the  selectmen,  and  if  still  neglect- 
ful, the  selectmen  are  to  remove  the  children  and  bind  them  out  to 
some  proper  master  that  they  may  be  properly  educated  and  brought 
up  in  some  lawful  calling  or  employment 

No  child  under  the  age  of  fiflcen  years  must  be  employed  to  labor 
in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  or  in  any  other  business  in  this 
state,  unless  he  has  attended  some  public  or  private  day  school  for  at 
least  three  months  of  the  twelve  next  preceding  any  and  every  year 
in  which  such  child  shall  be  so  employed ;  or  at  labor  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  ten  hours  in  a  day. 

Any  owner,  agent,  or  superintendent  who  shall  employ  any  child 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  is  to  pay  a  penalty  of 
twenty -five  dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state. 

Power  and  Duties  of  Tbwns, 

Towns  must  provide  for  the  support  of  common  schools  within 
their  respective  limits ;  must  hold  in  truj^t  all  funds,  buildings,  and 
property  formerly  held  for  school  purposes  by  school  societies ;  must 
appoint  a  board  of  school  visitors,  consisting  of  three,  six,  or  nine 
persons ;  when  holding  permanent  funds,  must  appoint  a  school  fund 
treasurer;  mast  raise  by  tax  for  schools  at  least  three-tenths  of  a  mill 
an  the  dollar  of  taxable  property. 
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Towns  have  power  to  establish  and  niaintain  common  schools  of 
different  grades ;  to  purcliase,  receive,  bold,  and  convey  property  for 
school  purposes;  to  build  and  repair  school-bouses;  to  lay  taxes, 
make  contracts,  and  adopt  regulations  and  measures  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  town. 

Towns  have  also  j>ower  to  form,  alt4»r,  and  dissolve  school  districts 
within  their  limits ;  and  by  these  districts  the  common  schools  are 
generally  established,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Public  High  School. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  School  Districts, 

School  districts  must  hold  an  annual  meeting  in  the  month  of 
August  or  September,  for  the  choice  of  officers,  and  for  tbe  transac- 
tion of  any  other  business  relating  to  schools ;  must  choose  by  ballot 
at  the  annual  meeting  a  district  committee  of  not  more  than  three 
persons;  a  clerk,  treasurer,  and  collector;  must  when  erecting  new 
school-houses,  build  the  same  according  to  a  plan  proposed  by  the 
school  visitors;  must  be  supplied  with  a  school-house  and  out-build- 
ings, satisfactory  to  the  board  of  visitors,  and  maintain  a  school  for 
at  least  six  months  in  the  year,  or  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
money  from  the  school  fund  of  the  state. 

School  districts  have  power  to  purchase,  receive,  hold,  and  convey 
proj>erty  for  school  purposes ;  to  provide  school-houses ;  to  establish 
schools  of  different  grades;  to  purchase  maps,  globes,  and  other 
school  apparatus;  to  establish  and  maintain  school  libraries;  to  em- 
ploy teachers ;  to  lay  taxes,  and  to  make  all  lawful  agreements  and 
regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the  regulations  of  the  town  to 
which  the  district  belongs.  School  districts  may  also  take  any  land 
necessary  for  sites  of  school-houses  or  for  outbuildings  and  other 
accommodations,  by  paying  to  the  owner  a  just  compensation,  to  be 
determined  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  superior  court.  They 
may  also  fix,  or  authorize  the  district  committee  to  fix  a  rat«  of  tuition 
not  exceeding  two  dollars  per  term  in  ordinary  schools,  and  four  dol- 
lars per  term  of  twelve  weeks  in  high  schools. 

II.    OFFICERS   ClIARQED   WITH  THE   ADMIXIPTUATION   OF  THE   8Y8TSX. 

Xuniber  and  Designation, 

The  district  officers  are  a  district  committee  consisting  of  not  more 
than  three  persons,  a  clerk,  treasurer,  and  collector,  chosen  annually. 
The  town  officers,  are  the  board  of  visitoi-s,  consisting  of  three,  six,  or 
nine  persons,  who  shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  are  chosen 
one-third,  annually,  and  a  school  fund  treasurer.  The  selectmen  and 
town  collector  have  also  certain  duties  relating  to  schools. 

There  are  seven  districts  in  the  state  incorporated  by  special  acts 
of  the  legislature  which  have  a  board  of  educullon  m  ^fvrici^  \\\\^\iO^\\ 
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performing  all  the  duties  of  the  district  committee  and  of  the  board 
of  visitors.  The  state  ofeoers  are  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  a  clerk  in  each 
office. 

JhOiea. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  District  Committee  to  call  district  meetings ; 
to  employ  teachers,  to  provide  school-rooms  and  furnish  the  sam« 
with  fuel  properly  prepared,  to  supply  poor  scholars  with  school  books 
at  the  expense  of  the  district ;  to  visit  the  schools  twice  at  least  dur- 
ing each  season  of  schooling,  to  suspend  during  pleasure,  or  expel 
from  school,  all  pupils  found  guilty  of  incorrigibly  bad  conduct,  and 
to  give  such  information  and  assistance  to  the  school  visitors  as  they 
may  require. 

The  district  committee  must  also  in  the  month  of  January,  re- 
tarn  to  the  board  of  school  visitors  of  the  town  the  names  of  all 
persons  in  the  district  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  the  names  of  their  parents,  guardians,  and  employers ;  and 
on  or  before  the  fifteenth  of  September,  roust  roake  to  the  school 
visitors  a  full  report  of  the  schools  under  their  supervision.  The  dis- 
trict olerk,  treasurer,  and  collector,  have  the  usual  work  of  these 
offices,  and  the  clerk  in  the  absence  of  a  district  committee,  may 
perform  certain  of  his  duties. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  School  Visitors  to  examine  teachers  and  grant 
certi6cates;  to  visit  the  schools  of  the  town  twice  at  least  during 
each  season  of  schooling;  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
management,  studies,  books,  classification,  and  discipline  of  the 
schools ;  to  approve  of  plans  for  new  school-houses ;  to  make  return 
of  number  of  children  in  the  town,  to  the  controller ;  to  draw  all 
orders  on  the  town  treasurer,  or  school  fund  treasurer,  for  moneys  due 
the  common  schools,  to  make  a  full  annual  report  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  common  schools,  and  also  to  the  town,  of  the  condition  of 
common  schools,  and  certifv  to  the  controller  such  schools  as  are 
kept  according  to  law.  The  school  visitors  have  also  the  care  of 
town  high  schools,  when  the  town  does  not  appoint  a  high  school 
committee,  and  are  authorized  to  appoint  district  officers  for  all 
vacancies  existing  after  the  time  ,^f  the  annual  meeting  of  districts. 

Any  IVmrd  of  School  Visitors,  or  any  Board  of  Education  of  an  in- 
corporated district  can  appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  one  or  two 
j>ersons  to  exercise  all  the  powers,  and  i>erform  all  the  duties  of  the 
boanl,  subject  to  their  rules  and  regulations.  Whenever  any  town 
has  a  high  school,  it  can  appoint  a  committee  to  have  charge  of  the 
same,  or  permits  its  a$iirs  to  be  managed  by  the  board  of  visitors. 

The  Sdectmen  of  each  town  have  the  care  and  management  of  any 
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property  or  funds  appertaining  to  schools  and  belonging  to  the  town ; 
they  must  settle  and  describe  the  boundary  lines  of  school  districtSi 
designate  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  holding  the  first  meeting  in 
any  new  district ;  inspect  the  conduct  of  heads  of  faoiilies,  and  if 
they  find  any  who  neglect  the  education  of  their  children,  they  must 
admonish  them,  and  if  they  continue  to  be  negligent,  whereby  the 
children  grow  rude,  stubborn,  and  unruly,  they  shall  take  such 
children  from  their  parents  and  place  them  where  they  may  be 
properly  educated. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund  has  the  care  of  all  property 
belonging  to  said  fund ;  and  he  must  cause  the  net  amount  of  inte- 
rest annually  received,  to  be  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
or  common  schools  according  to  law. 

The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  must  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  schools  of  the  state,  must  collect  information 
from  school  visitors,  and  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Greneral  As- 
sembly, containing  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  common  schools 
of  the  state,  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  and  better 
organization  of  the  common  school  system,  and  all  such  matters  re- 
lating to  his  office,  and  to  the  interests  of  education,  as  he  shall  deem 
it  expedient  to  communicate.  He  is  authorized  and  directed  to  hold, 
annually,  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  each  county  of  the  state,  and  to 
employ  lecturers,  <fec. 

Compensation, 

The  Acting  School  Visitors  receive  from  the  town  treasury  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  day  for  the  time  spent  in  the  duties  of  their 
office.  The  commissioner  of  the  school  fund  receives  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  year  and  expenses  of  office,  clerk  hire  and  travel- 
ing expenses  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund.  The  superintend- 
ent of  common  schools  receives  three  dollars  per  day  and  traveling 
expenses  and  clerk  hire,  paid  from  the  civil  list  funds  of  the  state. 

UI.   FUKDe  AND  TAXATION  FOB  THS  SCTFPORT  OF  SCMOOLS. 

The  fund  called  the  School  Fund  is  a  perpetual  fund  amounting  to 
$2,050,460.49,  the  income  of  which  must  be  inviolably  appropriated 
to  the  support  and  encouragement  of  public  or  common  schools 
throuirhout  the  state.  The  income  is  $137,305,  which  is  divided  to 
the  towns  in  the  state  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in 
each,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen.  The  income  from  this 
fund  must  be  appropriated  exclusively  in  the  payment  of  the  services 
of  tejichers. 

The  Town  Deposite  Fund  amounts  to  $763,661.83,  and  is  divided 
among  the  different  towns  of  the  state,  and  by  them  loaned  or  in- 
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vested.  It  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  $45,820,  all  of  which  ib  now 
appropriated  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  common  acbools. 

Each  town  is  also  required  to  raise  by  taxation,  annually,  a  sura, 
not  less  than  three-tenths  of  a  mill  on  a  dollar,  to  be  paid  into  the 
town  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools.  This  tax  amounts 
$72,350. 

The  income  from  endowments  or  local  funds  amounts  to  about 
$19,000  annually. 

Towns  and  districts  raise  by  voluntary  tax  about  $50,000  annually, 
and  by  rate  bills  or  tuition  $40,000,  making  the  whole  amount  of 
funds  annually  expended  for  school  expenses,  $364,500.  There  is 
also  raised  by  tax  for  building  and  repairing  school-houses,  about 
$85,000. 

lY.   IKTIRirAL  OBOAKIZATION  AlTD  OOlTOITIOir  OF  THX  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  internal  economy  of  the  common  school,  as  to  structure,  furni- 
ture and  outfit  of  school-room,  classification  of  scholars,  sessions  in 
the  day  and  year,  studies,  books  and  apparatus,  methods  of  teaching 
and  discipline,  is  left  with  the  town  visitors,  subject  to  these  general 
provisions — applicable  to  every  town — tliat  every  school  to  be  entitled 
to  its  distributive  share  of  the  public  money,  either  from  funds  or 
taxation,  must  be  taught  by  a  teacher,  found  qualified  by  examina- 
tion as  to  moral  character,  literary  attainments,  and  ability  to  teach, 
especially  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  his- 
tory ;  in  a  school  room  approved  by  the  town  committee ;  must  be 
open  at  all  times  to  inspection  to  parents  and  school  officers,  and  be 
actually  inspected  twice  each  session  by  the  town  committee  who 
must  report  their  own  doings  and  the  condition  of  all  the  schools  of 
the  town  annually,  and  oftener  if  required  to  the  state  superintendent. 

To  enable  young  men  and  women  to  qualify  themselves  for  this 
certificate  examination  and  meet  the  requisitions  of  the  committee 
and  of  parents,  the  state  provides  a  special  school  for  their  teaching 
and  training,  at  New  Britain,  and  a  series  of  annual  conferences  and 
lectures,  of  one  week's  duration,  in  each  county,  and  aids  in  the  cir- 
culation of  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  improved  methods, 
published  and  edited  by  the  teachers  in  their  associated  capacity. 

S(^iool-h4m8e8, 

These  are  provided  in  every  district,  and  1,115  are  returned  to  the 
superintendent  in  1861,  as  in  good  condition  ;  thoi^e  recently  erected, 
after  plans  approved  by  the  town  committee,  have  spacious  grounds 
and  are  large,  attractive,  healthy  and  convenient. 

Gradatums  of  Schools. 
In  one  hundred  and   fifty  districts,  each   numbering  over  one 
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hundred  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen — ^including 
all  the  cities,  boroughs  and  manufacturing  districs — the  pupils  are 
distributed  into  at  least  two  schools,  or  departments,  according  to 
their  attainments.  In  the  larger  districts  the  gradation  extends  to 
three  or  four  schools.  In  five  of  the  cities  the  series  of  public  schools 
is  crowned  by  a  Public  High  School,  opened  to  the  oldest  and  best 
scholars  without  reference  to  their  locality. 

Attendance, 
The  attendance  on  the  public  schools  for  some  portion  of  the 
year  amounts  to  about  one  in  five  of  the  population,  but  as  this 
attendance  is  not  regular  and  punctual  on  the  part  of  many  pupils 
both  in  the  country  and  city  districts,  the  results  are  not  as  favorable 
as  that  ratio  would  otherwise  warrant,  and  the  evils  of  the  contrary 
practice  are  serious  and  manifold. 

Sessions. 

The  school  year  must  consist  of  at  least  six  months,  and  in  meet 
of  the  districts  it  is  divided  into  summer  and  winter  sessions.  In 
every  district  there  is  a  public  school  in  the  summer,  which  is 
generally  tauorht  by  a  female  teacher,  and  in  all  but  one  hundred 
there  is  both  a  summer  and  winter  session.  In  the  cities,  villages, 
and  central  districts,  the  schools  are  taught  throughout  the  year.  The 
day  in  usually  divided  into  two  sessions,  from  9  to  12  A.  M.,  and 
from  2  to  5  P.  M. ;  in  the  winter,  in  country  districts,  the  afternoon 
session  begins  at  one  and  ends  at  four  o'clock,  or  firom  1  it  to  4^  oVlock. 

Churse  of  Instruction. 

There  is  no  course  of  instruction  established  by  law  for  all  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  state;  each  town,  or  rather,  each 
district  committee  or  teacher  legislates  for  its  own  school.  The 
order  of  studies  pursued,  depends  on  the  teacher,  subject  to  the 
occasional,  and  often  arbitrary  and  ill-advised  interference  of  the  dis- 
trict or  town  committee — but  occasionally  to  the  wise  and  persistent 
action  of  the  board  of  visitors,  or  acting  visitor.  In  the  country  dis- 
tricts there  is  a  sort  of  traditional  order  of  studies,  and  practically 
every  child  who  attends  the  common  school  during  the  school-attend- 
ing period  of  his  youth,  acquires  a  passable  knowledge  of  the  spelling, 
reading,  and  writing  of  the  English  language,  and  the  practical  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  geography  and  histoiy — an 
amount  of  attainment  and  mental  discipline  which  might  be  \mrgtif 
increased  by  the  immediate  and  utter  abolition  of  school  distriofe^Jlit 
systematic  classification  of  the  children  of  a  town  into 
ferent  grades,  from  the  Primary  to  the  High  School^  jjlttiMif^ 
in  the  city  districts,  and  the  univeTsal  and  ymilMifc 
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female  teaelien  in  the  primary  and  iolermediate  sdiools,  mod  as  asaiti- 
anto  in  the  higher  departments,  and  one  or  more  male  teachers  of  the 
best  stamp.  The  Public  High  School,  instead  of  being  the  privilege 
of  the  jonth  of  £ve  or  six  towns^  would  then  become  the  educational 
property  of  every  town,  and  with  its  permanent  establishment  would 
disappear  the  mbnamed  and  unendowed  academy,  and  trausient, 
though  often  excellent,  select  school — the  growth  of  some  enterpris- 
ing teacher  or  of  a  few  parents  who  wish  to  secure  better  opportunities 
of  education  than  the  unclassified  district  school  can  furnish. 

▼.  DltTITUTIONl  AXD  AOKHCU8  IN  AID  OV  OOMlfOir  fOHOOIil. 

Btak  Normal  SehooL 

The  State  Normal  School  was  established  in  1849,  and  has  for  its 
object  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and 
conducting  common  schools.  Its  concerns  are  managed  by  a  board  of 
eight  trustees,  who  direct  in  the  application  of  funds,  have  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers,  and  prescribe  the  studies,  exercises,  and  rules 
of  the  school.  The  number  of  pupils  must  not  exceed  two  hundred 
and  twenty.  They  are  admitted  upon  certificate  and  recommenda- 
tion from  the  board  of  visitors  of  each  town,  and  are  entitled  to 
tuition  free.  The  course  of  instruction  occupies  three  years.  With 
the  normal  school  is  connected  a  model,  or  experimental  school  of 
more  than  five  hundred  pupils.     Cost  to  the  state  annually  $5,0004 

T^achar^  InstUutes, 

A  Teachers*  Institute  is  held  annually  in  each  county  of  the  state. 
The  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  is  paid  from  the  state 
treasury  to  defray  the  expenses  of  instruction  and  incidental  charges. 

7^  State  Teachers'  AssociaHcn  €md  Common  Sdiooi  Journal 
A  copy  of  "  The  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal"  published 
by  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  is  by  law  sent  to  the  Board  of 
School  Visitors  of  every  town. 

School  Libraries  and  App<wcUus, 

The  treasurer  of  the  state,  upon  the  order  of  the  superintendent  of 
common  schools,  is  directed  to  pay  ten  dollars  to  every  district  which 
shall  raise  a  like  sum  hr  the  same  purpose,  to  establish  a  school 
library,  and  a  further  sum  of  five  dollars  annually,  upon  a  like  order 
to  the  districts  that  shall  raise  a  like  sum  for  such  year.  The  books 
for  such  libraries  must  be  approved  by  the  board  of  visitors.  Five 
hundred  and  seventy  districts  have  established  school  libraries. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty-four  districts  are  supplied  with  Holbrookes 
School  Apparatus,  (towards  the  cost  of  which  the  state  has  paid  about 
one  half,)  and  most  of  the  High  Schools  with  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus.     Ei^ht  hundred  d\s\.nclb  \i«k\^  o\>\.\\\i^  ma^* 
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An  aooonnt  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools  of  different  coantries,  with 
special  reference  to  the  extension  and  improvement,  among  ourselves,  of  simi- 
lar institutions  and  agencies,  both  national  and  state,  for  the  special  training  of 
officers  and  men  for  the  exigencies  of  war,  was  promised  by  the  Editor  in 
his  original  announcement  of  *'  Tlu  American  Journal  and  Library  of  Edticaiiony 
Believing  that  the  best  preparation  for  professional  and  official  service  of  any  kind, 
either  of  peace  or  war,  is  to  be  made  in  the  thorough  culture  of  all  manly  quali- 
ties, and  that  all  special  schools  should  rest  on  the  baiiiis,  and  rise  naturally  out 
of  a  general  system  of  education  for  the  whole  community,  we  devoted  our  flnt 
efforts  to  the  fullest  exposition  of  the  best  principles  and  methods  of  elementary 
instruction,  and  to  improvements  in  the  organization,  teaching,  and  discipline  of 
schools,  of  different  grades,  but  all  designed  to  give  a  proportionate  culture  of  all 
tlie  faculties.  We  have  from  time  to  time  introduced  the  subject  of  Scientifio 
Schools— or  of  institutions  in  which  the  principles  of  mathematics,  mcchanica, 
physics,  and  chemistry  are  thoroughly  mastered,  and  their  applications  to  the 
more  common  as  well  as  higher  arts  of  construction,  machinery,  manufactures, 
and  agriculture,  are  experimentally  taught.  In  this  kind  of  instruction  must 
w^e  look  for  the  special  training  of  our  engineers,  both  civil  and  military  ;  and 
schools  of  this  kind  established  in  every  state,  should  turn  out  every  year  a 
certun  number  of  candidates  of  suitable  age  to  compete  fVeely  in  open  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  a  great  National  School,  like  the  Polytechnic  at  Paris,  oi 
the  purely  scientific  course  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  then  aftei 
two  years  of  severe  study,  and  having  been  found  qualified  by  repeated  examina- 
tions, semi-annual  and  final,  by  a  board  composed,  not  of  honorary  visitors,  bat 
of  experts  in  each  science,  should  pass  to  schools  of  application  or  training  foi 
the  special  service  for  which  they  have  a  natural  aptitude  and  particular  prepara- 
tion. 

The  terrible  realities  of  our  present  situation  as  a  people — the  fact  that  within 
a  period  of  twelve  months  a  million  of  able  bodied  men  have  been  summoned  to 
arms  fr<>m  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  office,  the  shop,  and  the  field,  and  are 
now  in  hostile  array,  or  in  actual  conflict,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  no  less  alarming  aspect  of  the  future,  arising  not  only  from  the  delicate 
position  of  our  own  relations  with  foreign  governments,  but  from  the  anned  in- 
terference of  the  great  Military  Powers  of  Europe  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
neighboring  republic,  have  brought  up  the  subject  of  Military  Schools,  akd 
Military  Education,  for  consideration  and  action  with  an  urgency  which  admits 
of  no  delay.  Sometliing  must  and  will  be  done  at  once.  And  in  reply  to  numer- 
ous letters  for  information  and  suggestions,  and  to  enable  those  who  are  urging 
the  National,  State  or  Municipal  authorities  to  provide  additional  facilities  for 
military  instruction,  or  who  may  propose  to  establish  schools,  or  engraft  on  existing 
schools  exercises  for  this  purpose, — to  profit  by  the  experience  of  our  own  and 
other  countries,  in  the  work  of  training  officers  and  men  for  the  Art  of  Wab, 
we  shall  bring  together  into  a  single  volume,  "  I\iper»  on  MUitary  EduoatUm^ 
^hich  it  was  our  intention  to  publish  in  successive  numbers  of  the  Nkw  SiMOBi 
tf  the  **  AnurUan  Journal  of  Education,^'* 
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mUTART  SCHOOI^  AND  EDUCATION. 

This  volame,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Contents,  presents  a  most  comprehensiTe 
survey  of  the  Institutions  and  Courses  of  Instruction,  which  the  chief  nations  of 
Europe  have  matured  from  their  own  experience,  and  the  study  of  each  other^s 
improvements,  to  perfect  their  oflBlcers  for  every  department  of  military  and  naval 
service  which  the  exigences  of  modem  warfare  require,  and  at  the  same  time, 
furnishes  valuable  hints  for  the  final  organization  of  our  entire  military  estab- 
lishments, both  national  and  state. 

We  shall  publish  in  the  Part  devoted  to  the  United  States,  an  account  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  Naval  Academy  at  Newport,  and  other  In- 
stitutions and  Agencies, — State,  Associated,  and  Individual,  for  Military  instruc- 
tion, now  in  existence  in  this  country,  together  with  several  communications  and 
suggestions  which  we  have  received  in  advocacy  of  Military  Drill  and  Gymnastic 
exercises  in  Schools.  We  do  not  object  to  a  moderate  amount  of  this  Drill  and 
these  exercises,  properly  regulated  as  to  time  and  amount,  and  given  by  competent 
teachers.  There  is  much  of  great  practical  value  in  the  military  element,  in  re- 
spect both  to  physical  training,  and  moral  and  mental  discipline.  But  we  do 
not  believe  in  the  physical  degeneracy,  or  the  lack  of  military  aptitude  and  spirit 
of  the  American  people — at  least  to  the  extent  asserted  to  exist  by  many  writers 
on  the  subject  And  we  do  not  believe  that  any  amount  of  juvenile  military  drill, 
any  organization  of  cadet-corps,  any  amount  of  rifle  or  musket  practice,  or  target 
shooting,  valuable  as  these  are,  will  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  severe  sci- 
entific study,  or  the  special  training  wliieh  a  well  organized  system  of  military 
institutions  provides  for  the  training  of  officers  both  for  the  army  and  navy. 

Our  old  and  abiding  reliance  for  industrial  progress,  social  well  being,  internal 
peace,  and  security  fVom  foreign  aggression  rests  on : — 

I.  The  better  Elementarj'  education  of  the  whole  people — through  better  homei 
and  better  schools — through  homes,  such  as  Christianity  establishes  and  recog- 
nizes, and  schools,  common  because  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest,  and  good 
enough  for  the  best, — made  better  by  a  more  intelligent  public  conviction  of  their 
necessity,  and  a  more  general  knowledge  among  adults  of  the  most  direct  modes 
of  effecting  their  improvement,  and  by  the  joint  action  of  more  intelligent 
parents,  better  qualified  teachers,  and  more  faithful  school  officers.  This  first 
great  point  must  be  secured  by  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  all  the  agen- 
cies and  measures  now  employed  for  the  advancement  of  public  schools,  and  a 
more  general  appreciation  of  the  enormous  amount  of  stolid  ignorance  and  half 
education,  or  mis-education  which  now  prevails,  even  in  states  where  the  most 
attention  has  been  paid  to  popular  education. 

II.  The  establishment  of  a  System  of  Public  Uigh  Schools  in  every  state — far 
more  complete  than  exists  at  this  time,  based  on  the  system  of  Elementary 
Schools,  into  which  candidates  shall  gain  admission  only  aflcr  having  been  found 
qualified  in  certain  studies  by  an  open  examination.  The  studies  of  this  class 
of  schools  should  be  preparatory  both  in  literature  and  science  for  what  is  now 
the  College  Course,  and  for  what  is  now  also  the  requirements  in  mathematics  in 
the  Second  Year's  Course  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

III.  A  system  of  Special  Schools,  either  in  connection  with  existing  Colleges, 
or  on  an  independent  basis,  in  Which  the  principles  of  science  shall  be  taught 
with  special  reference  to  their  applications  to  the  Arts  of  Peace  and  War.  Fore- 
most in  this  class  should  stand  a  National  School  of  Science,  organized  and  con- 
ducted on  the  plan  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  France,  and  preparatory  to  Special 
Military  and  Naval  Schools. 

IV.  The  Appointment  to  vacancies,  in  all  higher  Public  Schools,  either  among 
teachers  or  pupils,  and  in  all  departments  of  the  Public  Service  by  Open 
Competitive  Examination. 

HENRT  BARNARD. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1862. 
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DR.  DIO  lewis'  OTMNAOTIO  AND  HEALTH  MOYEMEMl 

Ko  man  in  oar  time  in  the  department  of  phjsical  training  has  made  "his 
mark**  ao  palpablj  and  ao  persiatentlj  as  Dr.  Dio  Lewi&  His  talks,  and 
''demonstrations"  at  the  meetings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  the 
sessions  of  his  Normal  Institute  for  Physical  Education  at  Boston,  his  **New 
OymnasUcs  for  Ladies^  Gentlemen^  and  ChUdren^^^  his  Spirometer^  a  few  minutes 
with  which,  President  Felton  testifies,  makes  his  respiration  fi'eer  for  the  whole 
day — ^his  Clubs,  Wooden  Dumb  Bells,  Sand  and  Bean  Bags,  Marvelous  Rings 
and  Blow-Gun — and  tliat  Iron  Crown  much  easier  to  win  and  wear  than  its 
prototje  of  Lombardy  and  his  own  impertubable  good  nature,  and  inexhaustible 
enthusiasm,  and  the  faith  ''which  removes  mountains" — all  have  brought  up 
the  subject  of  physical  training  into  the  school  and  the  home,  beyond  anything 
we  expected  to  see  in  our  day.  We  bid  him  Ood-speed,  and  had  hoped  to 
commence  with  this  number  a  series  of  papers  by  him  on  tire  subject,  profusely 
illustrated  with  cuts,  which  he  has  got  up  to  make  palpable  his  instructions  in 
the  use  of  his  implements  of  health  and  strength.  While  we  advocate  Plat, 
Plat,  Plat,  as  nature  prompts,  and  kittens  illustrate,  as  the  best  gj'mnastics  for 
children,  and  Studt,  Work  and  Sport,  judiciously  alternated  as  the  sure  way  of 
consolidating  the  constitution  of  youth,  and  fore-ordaining  a  manhood  of  pro- 
longed strength  and  usefulness,  still  we  have  no  doubt  for  exceptional  cases, 
for  girls  who  are  never  allowed  to  play  in  the  old  fashioned  ways,  for  boys  and 
girls  whose  parents  have  neglected  to  notice  and  correct  every  incipient  bad 
habit  of  posture,  and  to  look  after  the  diet,  dress,  pastimes,  and  sports  as  of  high 
concern — for  pupils  of  all  ages  and  in  every  grade  of  school  who  can  not  and  will 
not  play,  or  work  moderately — and  for  all  old  and  young,  the  reading  of  Dr. 
Lewis*  Gymnastic  Monthly ^  and  the  homo  and  school  practice  of  his  system  of 
Health  movements,  will  be  highly  beneticiaL 

OBJECT    TEACHING. 

Although  Object  Teaching  ought  not  to  be  a  new  thing  to  teachers  and  educa- 
tors who  have  read  at  all  in  the  history  and  methods  of  education,  from  the 
Orbis  Sensualium  Pictua  of  Comenius  in  1658,  and  the  same  work  translated  into 
English  by  Hoole  (which  went  through  fifty  editions,)  down  to  what  was  writ- 
ten and  spoken  on  the  subject  directly  and  mdirectly  within  the  last  thirty 
years — we  are  rejoiced  to  notice  the  appearance  of  such  works  as  Calkin*s  on 
"  Ot^'ect  LtsaofM^'*  published  by  Har|>er  h.  Brothers, — and  the  promise  of  a  simi- 
lar work  by  Mr.  Welsh,  Principal  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  as  well 
as  of  an  account  of  the  recent  examination  at  Oswego,  of  the  class-exercises  of 
pupils  professedly  taught  on  Pestalozzian  principles  and  the  Methods  of  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and  JuvenUe  Model  Schools.  Mr.  Sheldon  has 
devoted  himself  with  great  good  judgment  and  energy  to  the  work  not  only  of 
introducing  these  methods  into  the  Public  Schools  of  Oswego,  but  of  getting 
them  recognized  by  practical  educators  as  the  true  and  best  methods  of  Primary 
Instruction.  Through  his  efforts  a  **  Training  School  for  Primary  Ihachers,  on 
Ptataloman  Principlea^^'  has  been  opened  at  Oswego.  The  next  term  will  oom- 
mence  on  the  nth  of  April  next 
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Chahbebs'8  Encyclopedia  :  A  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  for  (he 
People,  llluiitrated.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co. 

We  have  consulted  with  much  care  and  very  great  satisfiEkction  three  volomes 

of  this  latest   **  Dictionary  of    Useful  cmd  Popular  Knowledge " — fix>m  A  to 

Elements.    Each  volume  contains  over  800  pages,  in  clear  though  small  type, 

and  with  numerous  Maps  and  illustrations.    We  miss  some  names  and  topics 

interesting  to  American  readers,  but  with  that  exception,  the  articles  embrace 

the  widest  and  latest  sweep  of  knowledge,  and  the  maps  and  other  illustratioDS 

which  are  a  recent  improvement  in  dictionaries,  make  the  articles  though  briei^ 

full  of  matter,  and  for  all  purposes  of  reference,  highly  satisfactory.     We  should 

like  to  see  two  new  features — more  justice  to  American  topics,  and  reference  to 

the  best  books  which  treat  fully  of  each  great  topic.    This  is  what  a  certain 

class  of  readers  particularly  need.    P.  S.    We  are  glad  to  learn  that  in  all  the 

subsequent  volumes  the  American  department  will  be  more  particularly  looked 

after  by  competent  writers. 

The  Works  of  Thomas  Hood.  Edited  by  Epes  Saroekt.  New  York :  Gk 
P.  Putnam.     1862. 

This  tastefully  printed  and  bound,  as  well  as  carefully  edited  edition  of  Hood*8 
"  Worilw,"  will  be  prized  by  all  who  would  relieve  the  pressure  of  severely  pur- 
sued profes-sional  studies  and  duties  by  a  good  natured  laugh  at  the  lollies  of  the 
world,  including  the  extravagances  and  shortcomings  of  his  own  special  pursuit. 
We  have  enjoyed  heartily  Hood's  caricature  of  the  ^^ Irish  Schoolmaster,^'  which 
we  do  not  find  in  the  volumes  before  us,  and  the  '^  Schoolmistrtss  Abroad^^*  in 
which  the  defects  of  English  Female  Education  are  broadly,  but  good-naturedly 
exposed. 

A  Priuart  Geography  on  the  Basis  of  the  Object  Method  of  In- 
struction. By  Fordyce  A.  Allen,  Principal  of  Chester  Ck)unty  Normal  SchooL 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1862. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  New  Geographical  Series,  composed  on  a  plan  somewhat 
new  and  yet  generally  received  by  the  best  educators  as  the  best,  and  got  up  in 
best  style  of  illustration,  paper,  type,  and  printing.  If  children  are  not  attracted 
at  fin<t  sight  by  the  book  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  so  admirably,  and  if 
their  interest  is  not  maintained  to  tlio  last  page,  we  shall  be  greatly  mistaken. 
The  author,  as  we  know  from  many  opportunities  of  hearing  him,  has  an  un- 
common power  in  interesting  teachers  and  parents  at  Institutes  and  Conven- 
tions, in  the  general  discussions  of  the  best  methods  of  organizing  and  instruct- 
ing schools ;  and  in  this  Uttle  Manual  he  shows  himself  equally  competent  in 
presenting  in  detail,  the  elementary  facts  of  one  important  study.  The  subject 
matter,  and  the  order  of  the  lessons,  with  the  striking  and  appropriate  illustra- 
tions of  the  great  features  and  lUets  of  each  lesson,  the  tastefully  constructed 
and  printed  maps,  and  the  suggestions  to  teachers  how  to  use  the  Skeleton  Lea- 
son  on  Objects,  and  the  beautiful  representations  and  brief  descriptions  of  all  the 
principal  animals  and  plants,  at  the  close  of  the  book — make  on  the  whole,  the 
best  Primary  Geography  we  have  examined.  We  commend  it  to  the  examina- 
tion of  school  officers  and  teachers. 

Exercises  in  Dictation  and  Pronitnciation.  By  Charles  Northbnd, 
A.  M.     350  pages.     New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr.     1862. 

Mr.  Northend  in  this  Manual  supplies  teacher  and  pupils  with  well-arranged 

selections  of  words,  common,  yet  difficult  to  spell,  for  the  method  of  dictation  and 

written  exercises — the  true  mode  of  acquiring  the  orthography  of  our  language 
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iMAKsmsQ  TO  Spell,  to  Read,  to  Wuti,  axd  to  Goxposb, — All  at  the 
Mme  time,  hy  J.  A.  Jacobs,  Principal  of  the  Kentodcj  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
aod  Dumb.     New  York :  D.  AppIeCon  k  Co.     1862, 

This  admirable  little  book  was  originallj  prepared  hj  the  aotbor  for  the  io- 
•tmction  of  deaAmute  chOdren,  with  whpm  it  is  costomary  to  teach  all  the 
openttons  specified  in  the  title  page  at  the  same  time.  It  is  weQ  known  to 
tlioae  ^miliar  with  deaf-mute  institutions  that  this  class  of  diildren  master  to  a 
entain  extent  the  power  of  using  the  English  language,  much  more  speedilj 
aod  thoroughlj  than  speaking  children.  With  them  every  word,  every  sentence, 
•vety  lesson  is  carefully  explained  by  the  teacher  and  made  to  be  thoroughly 
mderstood  by  the  pupil,  and  this  knowledge  is  tested  by  original  composition 
at  every  step.  Success  depends  entirely  on  this  fundamental  idea — that  every 
word  and  every  le8.'K>n  is  perfectly  understood.  To  accomplish  this,  requires 
■rach  pains  and  varied  explanations  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  with  much  and 
varied  practice  of  writing  on  the  slate  by  the  pupiL  The  selection  of  words 
which  are  the  names  of  thmgs  which  can  be  represented  to  the  eye,  or  be  seen 
and  handled,  and  the  combination  of  words  into  sentences  which  shall  express 
qualities  which  the  child  knows  belong  to  tliem,  and  then  the  printing  and  writ- 
ing these  sentences  on  the  slate,  constitute  the  entire  secret  of  the  better  suc- 
oesB  in  teaching  the  elementary  use  of  our  language  to  deaf-mutes.  Mr.  Jacobs 
haa  added  to  the  usual  illustrated  vocabulary,  introductory  lessons  (or  speaking 
children,  sufficient  to  teach  the  sounds  and  use  of  letters  and  their  combination 
Into  syllables,  and  has  thus  made  an  admirable  FirRt  Book  for  home  and  school 
instruction.  We  have  tried  it  with  great  satisfaction,  and  strongly  ncommeud 
it  to  teachers  and  parents.  The  slate,  and  the  eon.stant  practice  of  composftion, 
it  should  be  remembered,  is  essential  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Jacob  s  method,  and 
in  our  judjijement,  of  any  other  method  of  teaching  the  difficult  orthography,  as 
well  as  the  easy  and  correct  use  in  writing  of  the  English  Language. 

Selections  from  the  Scriptures  op  the  Old  and  New  Testaments: 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  Prayers  and  Collects  for  the  Use  of  Familes  and 
Schools.     By  Rev.  D.  S.  Haskins.     Boston :  K  P.  Dutton  A  Co. 

These  selections  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  four  pages  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  two  hundred  and  forty  pages  from  the  New  Testament,  are  arranged 
in  historical  order.  The  passages  from  the  Gospels  present  the  great  events, 
teachings,  and  precepts  of  CTiristianity,  in  a  simple  and  continuous  narrative. 
The  Prayers  are  brief,  simple,  appropriate  and  fervent ;  and  on  the  whole  there 
IB  as  little  to  object  to  by  denominational  bigots,  as  in  any  volume  for  general 
religious  reading,  and  use  in  schools  composed  of  children  whose  parents  hold  to 
all  sorts  of  creeds,  as  in  any  which  we  have  examined.  As  a  teacher,  and  for  chil- 
dren, we  should  much  prefer  these  Selections,  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  course. 

Method  op  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  the  Theory  op  Education.    Bv 
8.  P.  Bates,  A.  M.,   Deputy  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in   Penns 
vania.     12mo.,  75  pages.    New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Burr.     1862. 

This  little  Trea^e  is  full  of  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  organization, 

management,  and  instruction  of  that  class  of  teachers'  meeting  now  known  as 

Teachers'  Institutes.    The  author  has  had  to  do  with  all  the  details,  and  gives 

us  hero  in  a  concise  form  the  results  of  his  observation,  experience  and  study. 

Every  thoughtful  organizer  of  a  class  of  teachers  will  introduce  such  modiflca- 

tioDB  as  the  peculiarities  of  time,  place,  advancement  in  professional  knowledge 

and  practice  of  the  memliera,  and  conditions  of  tlie  local  schools  may  require. 
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THE  STATE  AND   EDUCATION. 


What  constitutional  right  has  the  government  to  impose  the  burthen 
of  taxation  on  individual  jiropeity,  or  to  employ  the  public  funds,  how 
ever  obtained,  for  the  furtherance  of  any  such  object  as  that  of  popular 
instruction  ?  Is  not  education  a  personal  advantage,  accruing  to  the  in- 
dividual instructed,  as  much  as  the  possession  of  j)roperty,  or  any  other 
good — and  b}'  what  right  does  the  government  undei'take  to  bestow  per- 
sonal benefits  at  all,  much  more  to  compel  one  class  of  men,  because 
they  are  men  of  substance,  to  bear  the  expense  of  benefits  gratuitously 
bestowed  on  another  class  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  power  over  education  is  one  of  the  powers  of 
puhlic  police,  belonging  essentially  to  government  It  is  one  of  those 
powers,  the  exercise  of  which,  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  so- 
iietv — to  its  inte<rritv,  and  its  healthy  action.  It  rests  on  the  same 
foundation  as  that  which  is  employed  in  defining  and  taking  cognizance 
of  crime,  in  erecting  courts  both  of  civil  and  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  in 
establishing  jails  and  penitentiaries,  and  in  compelling  the  performance 
of  contracts,  and  the  reparation  of  injuries.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is 
one  among  a  number  of  means  to  the  same  end,  either  of  which,  or  all 
of  which,  may  be  freely  used,  according  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of 
the  public  authorities.^  All  arc  lawful,  and  equally  lawful  and  constitu- 
tional modes  of  action.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  choice  is  not  a 
question  of  expediency  or  economy  only — though  certainly  important  in 
the  latter  point  of  view;  but  it  becomes  a  question  of  humanity  also.  . 
For  while  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  punishment 
of  offences  against  society,  when  committed,  and  for  the  compulsor}'  ob- 
servance of  personal  obligations,  and  redress  of  personal  grievances,  yet 
it  is  vastly  preferable,  undoubtedly,  that,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
there  should  be  no  grievances  to  be  redressed,  no  broken  promises,  and 
no  committed  crimes.  It  is  the  aim,  and  the  undoubted  tendency 
of  education,  properly  understood  and  conducted,  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject— an  object  of  incalulable  benefit  to  human  society.  As  a  measure, 
designed  to  operate  only  as  a  law  of  poHce,  the  public  support  of  educa- 
tion goes  behind  all  crime,  and  all  injurious  and  disturbing  action  in 
society,  and  seeks  to  occupy  the  intellect  and  the  affections  of  men,  and 
simply  by  informing  the  mind  and  molding  the  temper,  by  demonstra 
ting  that  it  is  the  interest  and  the  happiness  of  each  to  be  just  and  gen- 
erous towards  all,  by  letting  a  little  light  in  on  the  understanding,  and 
touching  the  heart,  either  to  take  from  them  the  disposition  to  offend  one 
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another,  or  to  injure  society,  or  to  arm  them  with  strength  of  purpose  to 
resist  every  temptation  to  do  so. 

But  there  is  another  and  broader  ground,  still,  on  wliich  to  rest  the 
>  power  and  duty  of  the  state,  in  regard  to  education.  That  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  is  enough  for  the  authority,  if  the  state  choose  to 
exercise  it,  and  in  the  opinion  of  your  coniniittee,  enoiigh  for  the  duty 
also.  But  the  consideration  which  wc  now  approacli^  is  not  only  suffi- 
cient for  the  abundant  justification  of  authoritative  action — it  demands 
action,  and  the  state  could  not  justify  itself  to  the  people  without  it. 

The  people  of  this  state,  having  united  themselves  together  in  a  civil 
society,  have  agreed  to  secure  to  themselves,  or  to  attempt  to  secure  to 
themselves,  the  highest  advantiges  of  the  social  compact,  through  the 
agency  of  certain  forms  of  government  and  administration.  We  have 
adopted  the  representative  system  ;  and  we  start  from  the  position,  that 
the  whole  political  power  of  the  country,  much  of  it  for  immediate  exer- 
cise, and  all  of  it  by  ultimate  reference,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
And,  on  this  grand  position,  as  a  basis,  do  all  our  constitutional  forms 
absolutely  rest.  But  just  as  children  are  unfit  to  govern  themselves,  so 
are  uneducated  men,  being  still  children,  though  of  huge  growth,  unfit 
to  govern  themselves.  In  one  mode  or  another,  associations  of  such  men 
always  have  had,  and  always  will  have,  protectors  and  masters;  and  we 
hardly  need  add,  that  a  people  with  masters  of  any  sort,  as  the  basis  of  a 
free  representative  system,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  popular  cultivation,  as  diffusive  and  general  as  the  num- 
bers composing  the  republic,  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  our 
republican  forms — and  hence  arises  the  great  con.stitutional  duty  of  the 
^1  government.  It  u  the  duty  of  xelf-proicrvation,  according  to  its  actual 
»  mode  of  cxiatence^  for  the  sale  of  the  conimon  good.  The  highest  good 
of  the  whole,  as  a  body,  is  the  object  in  view  ;  that  good  is  to  be  attained 
only,  according  to  the  very  terms  of  the  original  compact,  through  our 
adopted  forms ;  and  the  duty  of  preserving  and  maintaining  those  forms, 
in  their  vigor  and  punty,  becomes,  at  once,  the  very  highest  duty  and 
obligation  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration.  It  is  a 
duty,  every  instant,  and  perpetually,  in  force.  No  change  of  administra- 
tion can  affect  it ;  and  the  moment  it  is  denied  or  neglected,  that  moment 
is  the  cause  of  the  republic  rejiudiated  and  betrayed. 

It  is  easy,  we  think,  to  know  when  this  duty  of  maintaining  our  con- 
stitutional forms,  bv  the  care  which  is  taken  of  the  structure  on  which 
they  rest,  is  in  the  way  of  being  faithfully  performed.  The  duty  is  not 
well  provided  for,  unless  some  rational  plan  of  public  instruction  shall 
have  been  devised  and  adopted,  the  object  and  the  probable  effect  of 
which  shall  be,  to  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  every  child  in  the  commun- 
ity, at  least  so  far  as  to  fit  them  all,  without  exception  to  the  extent  of 
their  capabilities,  for  an  intelligent  discharge  of  the  common  and  ordinary 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  social  and  political  life,  to  which  all,  or 
nearly  all,  are  called  by  the  very  conditions  of  our  social  and  political 
forms.     The  future  mother  must  be  educated  in  every  female  child — a 
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matter  not  to  be  neglected  if  wc  would  have  men  in  the  republic ;  and  in 
every  male  child,  must  be  educated  the  future  elector,  juror,  and  local 
administrator. 

The  duty  of  being  educated  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  positive  obliga- 
tion, resting  on  every  citizen,  as  part  of  the  original  com])act  between 
every  citizen  and  the  whole  body  of  citizens ;  and  as  far  as  instruction  is 
attainable  in  youth,  the  obligatiini  rests  on  parents  and  guardians.  It  is 
a  duty  which  by  no  means  concerns  the  individual  only ;  it  is  one  in 
which  every  other  in.lividual  and  the  whole  community  have  a  deep| 
interest.  The  verdict  of  jurors,  and  the  decision  of  a  contested  election, 
perhaps  by  the  casting  vote  of  a  single  person,  arc  matters  of  vast  concern- 
ment to  otliers,  besides  those  who  rend<T  the  verdict,  or  turn  the  election. 

But  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  this  personal  duty,  and  the 
claiujs  which  the  community  has  on  every  member  in  ngard  to  it,  it  is 
clearly  one  which  could  not,  especially  with  us,  be  enforced  by  any 
direct  and  arbitrary  exercise  of  power,  llappil}',  we  think,  nothing  of 
this  sort  is  necosary,  any  more  than  it  would  be  desirable. 

There  are  evidcntU'  two  difHculties  in  the  case  to  contend  with.  One 
of  them  is,  that  so  lung  as  men  diller  in  endowment  and  in  the  allot- 
ments of  Providence,  and  so  long  as  tlie  rights  of  property  shall  be  re- 
sjiected,  thpre  will  always  be  a  considerable  portion  of  the  community 
unable,  for  want  of  the  necessary  means,  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  edu- 
cation. Whenever  this  is  the  case,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  st^ite  *o  i 
supply  the  necessary  means ;  and  on  this  principle  the  state  has  long  acted. 

Tlie  oth«.r  ditliculty  in  the  case  is  the  more  serious  one  of  the  two.  It 
is,  that  perhaps  a  largo  majority  of  those  who  have  the  means  of  meeting 
the  necessary  outlays  for  the  proper  education  of  their  children,  are  not 
disposed  to  use  them  for  any  such  j)Urpose.  The  burthen  in  many  cases 
is  undoubtedly  a  heavy  one,  and  it  is  difficult  to  convince  parents  of  the 
unquestionable  truth,  that  they  can  make  no  provision  for  their  offspring 
by  pecuniary  aids,  which  can  in  any  degree  compensate  for  the  want  of 
adequate  mental  and  moral  cultivation. 

This  is  a  dilliculty  to  be  met  by  the  state,  with  measures  of  a  delicate 
character  -measures  calculated  to  induce  and  to  jjcrsuade — measures 
aiming  to  bring  in  public  opinion  to  its  aid,  and  appealing  at  once  to  the 
good  sense,  the  pride,  and  the  interest  of  the  parties  concerned.  What- 
ever compulsory  action  is  resorted  to,  must  be  of  a  gentle  and  paternal 
character,  and  be  surrounded  and  accomj^anied  with  every  circumstance 
of  kindness,  and  \\\\\\  whatever  is  best  adapted  to  move  and  to  interest 
Su'^h,  in  a  great  measure,  has  l»een  and  is  the  nature  of  the  system  of 
public  instruction  long  in  operati(m  in  this  state,  so  far  as  designed  to 
meet  the  difficulty  here  suggested  ;  and  your  committee  propose  some 
important  measures,  regarded  by  them  as  worthy  of  great  consideration, 
not  certainly  to  change  materially  the  features  of  the  system  in  this  re- 
spect, but  to  modify  them,  and  if  possible  to  give  them  efficiency. 

There  is  one  other  test  to  which  your  connnittee  would  refer,  as  one  by 
which  wo  may  know  whether  the  state  has  performed,  or  is  performing, 
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its  great  constitutional  duty  of  self-preservation  for  the  common  good,  by 
taking  due  care  of  the  subject  of  popular  instruction.  That  test  is^ 
whether  or  not  the  system  be  such  as  makes  education  a  thing  of  practi- 
cable and  probable  attainment  by  the  class  of  the  comparatively  indi^nt 
For  if  it  be  otherwise,  there  can  be  no  security  for  the  continuance  of  our 
constitutional  forms.  In  this  age  of  the  world,  the  rich  in  any  civilized 
community  will  be  educated  ;  and  if  the  poor  can  not  be,  and  are  not, 
the  necessary  consequence  is,  that  a  separation  takes  place.  Knowledge 
is  power,  and  it  will  be  exercised  ;  and  a  selfish  aristocracy,  formed  of 
those  who  are  at  the  same  time  rich  and  educated,  will  bear  the  class 
of  the  indigent  an  1  ignorant  to  the  wall.  The  community  being  once  di- 
vided into  these  two  great  classes,  it  matters  little,  to  the  present  argu- 
ment at  least,  whether  the  powerful  bear  sway  \i-isely  and  well,  or 
oppressively :  in  either  case  the  balance  is  destroyed  which  makes  our 
■  government  what  it  is;  our  constitutional  forms  are  not  preserved  :  and 
so  much  of  common  good  as  depended  upon  them,  much  or  little,  is 
sacrificed. 

Nor  is  it  enough,  in  our  judgment,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  test 
now  referred  to,  that  our  common  schools  are  made  accessible  to  all 
classes,  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  better  conditioned.  If  the  system 
stopped  here,  it  would  aid  in  creating  the  very  distinction  and  separation 
which  ought  to  be  avoided.  In  the  first  place  the  condition  of  the  com- 
mon schools  themselves  must  be  elevated ;  and  if  it  is  not,  the  conse- 
quence will  soon  be,  that  they  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  seminaries 
of  the  poor,  when  the  rich  will  desert  them  ;  yielding  them  neither  coun- 
tenance nor  support  any  further  than  forced  to  do  so,  or  contributing  to 
sustain  them,  like  other  institutions  for  the  poor,  as  public  charities. 
The  condition  of  these  s<:hools  then  must  be  elevated.  They  must  be 
conmion  i»laces  of  resort  for  all  cla.sses  as  far  as  possible,  where  the  j-outh 
of  the  same  neighborhood,  however  otherwise  separated,  may  meet,  as 
youth  now  meet  in  our  academies  and  colleges,  to  sacrifice  all  distinctions 
except  such  as  grow  out  of  various  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
same  studies. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  the  way  to  the  higher  schools — to  the  academies  and 
colleges — must  be  open,  at  jeast  to  the  young  man  of  genius  and  enterprise 
among  the  classes  of  the  indigent,  as  well  as  to  his  more  wealthy  rival. 

There  is  one  way,  and  only  one  in  which  this  can  be  done ;  and  that 
is,  by  such  liberal  endowment  of  the  better  schools,  by  private  munifi- 
cence and  state  patronage,  as  will  bring  down  the  wages  of  instruction  to 
the  person  taught,  to  a  moderate  sum.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the 
balance  between  the  wealthy  and  poorer  classes  will  be  easily  struck ; 
for  though  their  relative  numbers  will  still  be  unequal  in  these  schools, 
the  sum  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  power  among  the  sturdy  and  am- 
bitious sons  of  poverty,  will  be,  out  and  out^  equal  to  that  acquired  and 
displayed  by  the  more  numerous  class  of  those  among  whom  must  always 
be  many  whom  indulgence  and  luxury  have  enervated. 

D.  D.  Baknakd.    Eeport  as  Chainnan  of  Leg,  Committee^  1838. 
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In  this  particular.  New  England  may  be  allowed  to  claim,  T  think,  a 
merit  of  a  peculiar  character.  She  early  adopted  and  has  constantly  I 
maintained  the  principle,  that  it  is  the  undouhted  right,  and  the  bounden 
duty  of  government,  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  youth.  That 
which  is  elsewhere  left  to  chance,  or  to  charity,  we  secure  by  law.  For 
the  purj)Ose  of  public  instruction,  we  hold  every  man  subject  to  taxation 
in  proportion  to  his  property,  and  we  look  not  to  the  question,  whether 
ho  himself  have,  or  have  not,  children  to  bo  benefited  by  the  education 
for  which  he  pays.  We  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  poHcc, 
by  which  property,  and  life,  iind  the  peace  of  society  are  secured.  Wc 
seek  t^  prevent,  in  some  mca^ur^'.  t'he  extension  of  the  penal  code,  by 
inspiring  a  salutary  and  conservative  j)rinciple  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge 
in  an  early  age.  We  hoj)e  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability,  and  a 
sense  of  character,  by  enlarging  the  capacity,  and  increasing  the  sphere 
of  intellectual  enjoyment  By  general  instruction,  we  seek,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  purify  the  whole  moral  atmosphere  ;  to  keep  good  sentiments 
uppermost,  and  to  turn  the  strong  current  of  feeling»and  opinion,  as  well 
as  the  censures  of  the  law,  and  the  denunciations  of  religion,  against  im- 
mt.>r.ility  and  crime.  Wc  hope  for  a  security,  beyond  the  law,  and  above 
the  law,  in  the  prevalence  of  enlightened  and  well-princii>led  moral  senti- 
ment. We  hope  to  continue  and  prolong  the  time,  when,  in  the  villages 
and  farm-houses  of  New  Knglund,  there  nwiy  be  undisturbed  sleep  within 
unbarred  doors.  And  knowing  that  our  government  rests  directly  on 
the  public  will,  that  we  may  ])reserve  it,  we  endeavor  to  give  a  safe  and 
proi)er  direction  to  that  public  will.  We  do  not,  indeed,  expect  all  men 
to  be  philosophers  or  statesmen ;  but  we  contidently  trust,  and  our  ex- 
pectation of  the  duration  of  our  system  of  government  rests  on  that  trust, 
that  by  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge  and  good  and  virtuous  seuti- 
uents,  the  political  fabric  may  be  secure,  as  well  against  open  violence 
and  overthrow,  as  against  the  slow  but  sure  undermining  of  licentious- 
ness. Damel  Wkbstkk.     DUcoane  at  Plymouth^  1822. 

COLONY    or   M ASS ACIIl- SETTS. 

It  beini;  one  cliiof  prr.j<-ct  of  the  old  delnder,  Satan,  to  kcr-p  men  from  the 
kn«>wU'«Jf,'«;  <»i"tho  .SvTii»tiire>,  as  in  t'>»nni!r  tiim-s  hy  kcrping  th«.rn  in  an  unknown 
xiii^uo,  so  in  thu-.L-  l.ittiT  tiFn«.'S  l>v  ])crsna(lin!;  tVoin  the  u.-'ti  of  tontrucs,  tliat  80  at 
.'t'a^t^  tiie  \r\w  .-cnsc  un«l  ni«aiiinif  of  tlu'  original  might  he  clontk'«l  l\v  Wiiv'V.  iflo.swea 
■H  saint->»ov  iiiiniT  deceivers  ;  lliat  l<*:iniin^  may  not  bu  hiiried  in  the  irruv*;  c)t'  our 
tatjiers  in  the  ehiireh  and  eomnionwealth,  the  Loni  as>.i>tin:r  our  en'leavors  — 

It  i«i  ihtTetore  ordtfid,  that  every  t')wns!ni>  iu  tliis  jiiris,li«'tion,  atter  the  Lord 
hath  inerejM-d  them  to  the  numher  oftitly  hon•^ello](l^.•rs,  ^llall  then  forthwith  ap- 
j»oint  one  witliiu  their  town  to  t«;aeh  all  sueli  i-iiildren  as  shall  resort  to  liim,  t^") 
write  an<l  n-ad;  whose  waires  ^halI  he  ]>aitl,  either  hy  t lie  parents  or  masters  of 
sneh  eljiMren,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  ij^eneral,  by  way  of  stij»ply,  as  the  major 
part  of  tho>c.  that  onler  the  ])ruclentials  of  tlie  town  shall  api'oint ;  i)rovi(led, 
those  tliat  seii'l  tlieir  children  be  u<>t  oj.|,res.strd  l)y  payiiij^  nnich  more  than  they 
can  have  them  tau;^ht  tor  in  other  town-* ;  and  it  is  further  ordtred^  that  wlien  any 
town  sliull  invtrease  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families  or  householders,  they 
shall  set  up  u  (.irammar  Scli<»ol,  the  master  tlujreof  i>ein^  al»l»;  to  instruct  yontu 
so  tar  a.i  thrv  may  be  titted  tor  the  University;  [»rovide(l,  that  if  any  town  neg- 
lect tiie  pertormaneo  liereofabove  one  year,  that  every  such  town  sliull  pay  £d  to 
the  next  schoul  till  they  shall  pertbrm  this  order. 

Order  of  General  Court^  1647. 
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ooLoirr  ow  oonkxoticxtt. 


Forasmuch  as  the  fi^ood  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof  and  benefit 
to  any  commonwcaltn ;  and  whereas  many  parents  and  masters  arc  too  indulgent 
and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kind — 

ItistlUrafore  ordered  by  this  court  and  the  authority  thereof^  That  the  select- 
men of  everj'  town  in  the  several  precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall 
have  a  viffllunt  eye  over  their  brotliren  and  neighbors,  to  see,  first,  that  none  of 
them  shull  sutler  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  fumilies,  as  not  to  endeavor 
to  teach  by  themselves  or  others,  their  ohiluren  and  apprentices  so  much  learning, 
88  mav  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the 
capital  laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shilliuffs  tor  each  neglect  therein  ;  also,  that 
all  masters  of  famines,  do,  onoea  week  at  K'a."«t,  cat<;chise  their  children  anu  ser- 
vants, ill  the  grounds  and  y)rinciples  of  religion,  and  if  any  be  unahle  to  do  so 
much,  that  then,  at  the  least,  they  procure  such  children  or  apprenti<'es  to  le4irn 
some  short  orthodox  c^itochisin,  without  book,  tliat  thcv  mav  be  able  to  answer  to 
the  questions  that  shall  be  i)ropounded  to  them  out  ot*  such  Ciitechisms  by  their 
parents  or  masters,  or  any  of  the  seUctmcn,  ^^heu  they  shall  call  them  to  a  trial 
of  what  they  have  leumo(f  in  this  kind ;  and  further,  that  all  parents  and  ma.sters 
do  breed  and  bring  uj>  their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  honest  lawful  call- 
ing, labor  or  employment,  either  in  hushanurv  or  some  other  trade  prolituble  for 
themselves  and  the* commonwealth,  if  they  will  not  nor  can  not  tnun  them  up  in 
learningj  to  fit  them  for  higher  employments  ;  and  if  any  of  tlie  selectmen,  ixWi'.r 
admonition  by  them  given  to  such  iiuisters  of  families,  shall  find  them  still  nifgli- 
gent  of  their  dutv,  in  the  particulars  aforementi«nied,  whereby  children  and  ser- 
vants become  rude,  st^ihhorn  and  unruly,  the  said  selectmen,  "with  the  help  ot  two 
maj'istrates,  shall  lixkv.  huch  children  or  a]>prenlices  from  them,  and  place  them 
with  some  masters — hovs  till  they  conu»  to  twenty-one,  and  girls  toeiglitcen  years 
of  age  complete — which  will  more  strictly  look' unto  and  force  them  to  submit 
unto  government,  accordiriir  to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means  andt'ormer 
instructions  they  will  not  be  drawn  unto  it.  6W<r  of  1650. 
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Whereas,  too  many  parents  and  masters,  either  through  an  over  t<*ndcr  respect 
to  their  own  occasions  and  i>usincss,  or  not  duly  considering  the  good  of  tjieir 
children  and  api»re!ilices,  have  too  much  neglected  duty  in  their  education  while 
they  are  youn;r  and  capal>le  of  learninjj — It  is  ordered  that  the  deputies  for  the 
particular  court  in  each  plaiitiition  within  this  jurisdiction  for  the  time  being  ;  or 
where  there  are  no  sueh  deputies,  the  c.(>nstable,  or  other  olJicer«>r  olllcvrs  in  pul>- 
lic  trust,  shall  from  time  to  time,  have  a  vi;;ilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and 
neighbors  within  the  limits  of  the  said  plantation,  that  all  parents  and  masters, 
do  duly  endeavor,  either  by  their  own  ability  and  labor,  or  by  impn>ving  such 
pchoolmaster,  or  other  helps  and  means  as  the  ]>laiitation  doth  afford,  or  the  fam- 
ily may  conveniently  provide,  that  all  their  children  and  apprentices,  us  they 
jrrow  ciipable,  may  through  God's  bh-s^ing  attain  at  Iciisi  so  much  as  to  be  able 
duly  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  otlu-r  good  and  profitable  printed  books  in  the 
Enirli.^h  tongue,  being  their  native  langua^fc,  and  in  stuue  competi'nt  measure  to 
under>tand  the  main  groundsan«l  principles  of  (Miristian  religion  necessary  lo  sal- 
vati<»n.  And  to  jijivo  a  due  answer  to  such  plain  and  ordinary  questions  as  may 
by  the  said  deputies,  officer  or  otti<'ers  be  i>ropounded  con/ernfri^  tlie  same.  And 
when  such  de]>uties,  or  olficers,  whetiier  by  information  or  examination  shall  fiud 
any  jmrent  or  master  one  or  m<»re  nejfllgeiit,  he  or  they  shall  tirst  give  warniiijr, 
and  if  thereujKMi  due  refonnatiou  follc)w,  if  the  said'  parents  or  iiiasters  shall 
thencefoith  seriously  and  con>lantly  ajiply  themselves  to  their  duty  in  manner 
before  exj»ressed,  the  former  neirU-i.t  niay  be  passed  by;  but  if  not,  then  the  said 
dej'Uties  an«l  other  oiKcer  or  otRcers,  hhall  three  months  alU*r  such  warning,  pre- 
sent each  such  nL-;;ligeiit  person  or  persons  to  the  next  j)Iantation  court,  where 
every  such  delinquent*,  upon  ]>roof,  shall  be  fined  ten  shilliinrs  lo  the  ]>lantation, 
to  be  levied  as  other  lines.  And  if  in  any  j>lantation  there  be  no  such  court  kept 
for  the  i»resent,  in  such  case  the  constable,  or  other  otticer  or  otticers  warning  such 
person  or  persons,  bel'ore  the  freemen  or  so  many  of  them  as  upon  notice  shall 
meet  togctiier  and  proving  the  m-glect  after  warning,  shall  have  }iower  to  levy 
the  fine  as  aforesaid.  But  if  in  three  months  at\er  that,  there  be  no  due  care 
taken  and  continued  for  the  education  of  such  children  or  apprentices  us  afore- 
Baitl,  the  delinquent  (without  any  further  private  warning,)  shall  be  proceciied 
against  as  before,  but  the  fine  dounled.  And  lastly,  if  alter  the  said  warnimrand 
fln«'s  paiil  or  levied,  the  said  deputies,  officer  or  olficers,  shall  still  find  a  contin- 
uance of  the  former  ne;rliirence,  if  it  i)e  not  obstinacy,  so  that  such  children  or 
servants  nuiy  be  in  daiiurer  to  grow  ])arbarouSj  rude,  an<l  stubborn,  through  igno- 
rance, they  shall  give  due  and  seasonable  notice  that  every  such  parent  and  nuis- 
tor  bo  summoned  lo  the  next  court  of  magi.strates,  who  are  to  proceed  as  they  fiud 
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eanse,  either  to  a  greater  fine,  taking  Bceurity  for  due  conformity  to  the  pcope  and 
intent  of  this  law,  or  may  take  sucli  ehil  Jren  or  apprentices  from  such  p:irent»  or 
masters,  and  phiee  iheni  for  year:*,  iMVci  till  they  eomo  to  the  aije  of  one  and 
twenty,  and  girls  till  they  eoine  to  the' age  of  eighteen  years,  with  Huoh  others 
who  shall  hetter  educate  anil  govern  them,  both  for  the  public  eonvenieney  and 
for  the  particular  good  of  the  said  children  or  apprentices. 

Colony  Law.     1G55. 


COLONY   OF   PLYMOUTH. 


Forasmuch  as  the  maintenance  of  goud  literature  doth  much  tend  to  the  ad- 
vanceUKiit  (»f  the  weal  I'lul  tlouri>hing  >tate  (»f  societies  and  rejniblics,  thi^  court 
dotii  tiierefore  order,  that  in  whatever  town>hip  in  this  government,  consisting 
of  titU  faiuiUfS  or  upward"*,  any  nieel  num  shall  I'C  ol>tained  to  teach  a  grammar 
school,  -ucii  townsilnp  shall  all<)W  at  least  twelve  pounds,  to  be  raised  by  rate  ou 
all  the  inhabitants.  Ordtr  of  Ltfjislalurt.     IGfJ'J. 

In  the  early  history  of  almost  every  town  in  every  state  of  New  Eng- 
land, a  portion  of  the  public  land  was  reserved,  or  special  grants  were 
made  by  individuals  for  ''gospel"  and  school  purjjoses. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1784,  Mr.  Jeilerson,  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
for  that  purj)ose,  introduced  into  the  old  Congress  an  ordinance  respect- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  but  this  contained  no  reference  to 
schools  or  education.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1785,  anotlier  ordinance  was 
introduced — by  whom  does  not  .appear  on  tlie  Journal,  and  on  the  IGth 
of  the  same  month  was  recommitted  to  a  connnittee  consisting  of  Pierce 
Long,  of  New  Hampshire,  Kufus  King,  of  Massachusetts,  David  Howell, 
of  Rhode  Island,  Wm.  S.  Jolinson,  of  Connecticut,  R.  R.  Livingston,  of 
New  York,  Charles  Stewart,  of  New  Jersey,  Joseph  Gardner,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, John  Henry,  of  Maryland,  AVilliam  Grayson,  of  Virginia,  Hugh 
AVilliamson,  of  North  Carolina,  John  RuU,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Wil- 
liam Houston,  of  Georgia.  On  the  14th  of  April  following,  this  commit- 
tee reported  the  ordinance — by  whom  reported,  no  clue  is  given  ;  which 
after  being  perfected,  was  passed  the  20th  of  May  following,  and  became 
the  foundation  of  the  existing  land  system  of  the  United  Stntes. 

By  one  of  its  provisions,  the  16th  section  of  every  township  was  re- 
served '\for  the  nuiiiidni/rice  of  pul/lic  /ic/iools ;^^  or,  in  other  words,  one 
section  out  of  every  thiity-six  composing  each  township.  This  same  pro- 
vision was  incorporated  in  the  large  land  .^ile,  in  1780,  to  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany ;  and,  the  following  year,  in  Judge  Symmes'  purchase.  The 
celebrated  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  Territory  North- 
wCvSt  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  which  confirmed  the  provisions  of  the  land 
ordinance  of  1785,  further  declared,  that,  "Religion,  Morality  and 
K^•o^\^.KDGE,  being  necessary  to  good  government,  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  Schools,  and  thk  mkans  of  Edioation,  shall  be  forever  en- 
cocuAGED."  From  that  day  to  the  present,  this  noble  policy  has  been 
confirmed  and  extended,  till  its  blessings  now  reach  even  the  distant 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  FitTY  millions  of  acres  of  the  public  domain 
have  been  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  the  high  and  ennobling  purposes 
of  education  ;  together  with  five  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  all  public  lands  ia  each  of  the  States  and  Temtories  in  which  they  are 
situated. 

Ly.h.\.n  Draper.     He2)ort  of  Supt.  of  Pullic  Instruction^  1858. 
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3.  Gradation  of  [wessons, 32 

III.  Exercises  in  Reflection 33 

1.  Size.  Weiphl,  Durability  of  Things 36 

2.  Physical  Geography— Geographical  Box, 35 
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That  our  readers  may  have  before  them  the  leading  ix>ints  of  the 
whole  subject  as  treated  by  Mr.  Marcel,  we  give  the  headings  of  the 
following  article : — 

IV.  Mode  of  Imparting  Scientific  Infoimation  to  Children, 52 

V.  Taste,  Order,  and  Piety * 54 

VI.  ApjMiratus,  8|iecimens,  Modeb,  Engravings,  jcc, 50 

VII.  Technical  Terms 59 

VIII.  Recapitulations,  Narrations,  Letter-writing, 61 

IX.  General  Directions  for  Improving  the  Inventive  Faculties,  &c., 63 

X.  Results  of  a  Conversational  Course, 68 

NoTK.    Table  of  Pro|)erties  perceivable  by  the  Senses, 72 

Sight— Feeling, 72 

Hear  ing— Taste, 73 

Smelling, 73 

Several  Senses, 74 

SECT.    IV. — MODE    OF   IMPARTING   SCIENTIFIC   INFORMATION   TO   CHILDREN. 

The  younger  the  children  are,  the  less  methodical  ought  to  be  the 
course  of  instruction.  They  must  not,  at  first,  dwell  long  on  particu- 
lars, or  investigate  any  subject  profoundly.  It  is  enough  that  their 
judgments  be  exercised  incidentally  and  in  a  playful  manner.     For- 
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mality  and  gravity  must  be  avoided,  not  to  create  dislike.  The  con- 
versations should  be  enlivened  by  cheerful ne5«,  and  the  sul)jf?ct  illus- 
trated by  familiar  and  amusing  experiments.  Such  illustrations 
will  foster  a  taste  for  scientific  pursuits  more  etTectually  than  dry 
dissertations. 

The  teacher  must  take  care  not  to  measure  his  pupil's  capacity  by 
his  own ;  he  shouhl  not  cram  them  with  truths  beyond  the  feeble 
gnusp  of  their  inb^llect^  nor  forc^  on  them  abstract  principles  of 
science,  lie  should  chiefly  dwell  on  fi\ct%  and  especially  on  those 
which  can  be  a^certaihed  by  the  ]/CroLptivo  faculties.  The  simplest 
and  most  obvious  qualities  should,  alone,  in  the  first  instance,  be  pre- 
sented to  their  notice  ;  and,  by  a  surcos-sion  of  observations  and  ex- 
periments, as  thev  become  caj)able  of  d»'e]>er  investigation,  they  may 
be  led  to  discover  the  most  hidden  properties,  even  those  which  are 
coixnizable  only  by  chemical  analysis.  To  accomplish  this  object, 
the  practical  instruction  unfolded  in  this  chapter  should  be  carried  on 
beyond  the  age  of  twelve  and  conjointly  with  classical  education.  It 
will,  in  the  third  period  of  youth,  jL<sume  the  form  of  regular  scien- 
tific courses  and  discussions  on  the  higher  departments  of  knowledge. 
The  instructor  may  then  occasionally  deliver  short  and  interesting 
lectures,  with  a  view  to  investigate  more  fully  some  of  the  subjects 
touched  upon  in  the  conversations.  The  sort  of  int\)rmation  which 
bears  more  immediately  on  the  future  position  of  the  learner  may 
thus  be  pui-suod  in  connection  with  a  proper  course  of  reading. 

As  the  puj)ils  advance  in  mental  power,  the  instructor  should  make 
occasional  excursions  on  philosophical  and  s(.*ientific  ground,  in  order 
to  excite  in  them  a  taste  for  such  studies  as  they  are  afterwards  seri- 
ously to  pursue.  Yet,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  little  more  than 
elementary  instruction  can  be  imparted  to  children  under  twelve 
vears  of  acje ;  and  nothini^  more  is  wanted  until  the  third  period. 
All  those  who  have  made  some  advance  in  knowledge  will  readily 
admit  thnt,  in  every  branch,  elementary  ])rinciples  alone  are  required 
to  be  taught :  beyond  this,  reading,  study,  and  observation  may, 
without  the  assistance  of  teachers,  carry  a  learner  to  the  highest  de- 
j»artments  of  science. 

l^ut  although  a  child  is  not  to  be  made  a  scholar  or  a  philosopher 
before  his  time,  he  should  be  encouraged  to  investigate  subjects  for 
himself  and  to  draw  his  own  conclusions;  he  should  be  accustomed 
to  direct  his  attention  to  serious  matters,  and  his  mind  should  be 
gradually  j»ref)ared  for  abbtract  reasoning.  If  he  begins  by  learning 
pliilos(>ithy  in  sj)ort,  he  must  not,  as  Walter  Scott  aptly  expresses  it> 
make  sport  of  philosophy,     lie  should  be  early  made  conscious  that| 
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to  follow  the  paths  of  knowledge  with  advantage,  persevering  and 
laborious  effort  must  be  made;  for,  in  general,  nothing  worth  learn- 
ing is  att'iinable  without  trouble.  To  minds  properly  trained,  the 
overcoming  of  difficulties,  consequent  on  earnest  application,  is  a 
pleasure  at  any  period  of  life.  ObvServation  and  refletrtion,  concen- 
trated for  a  long  time  on  one  study,  produce  more  beneficial  otiects 
than  the  caj>ricious  and  versatile  impulses  of  genius.  Newton,  James 
Watt,  Butfon,  Cuvier,  and  all  those  who  have  accomplished  imj«or- 
tant  objects  in  science  or  art,  owed  their  success  chiefly  to  ])atient 
investigation,  undeviatingly  directed  to  one  great  end. 

Many  persons,  who,  in  their  youth,  have  not  gone  through  tliis 
mental  discii)line,  shrink  in  the  maturity  of  age  from  entering  uj  on 
the  study  of  any  branch  of  information  which  it  might  be  desiial)Ic 
for  them  to  possess.  Others,  who  have  been  moitJ  accustomed  lo 
depend  for  information  on  their  books  and  masters  than  on  ihcni- 
selves,  are  ofu.'n  incapable  of  advancing  one  step  beyond  what  they  lia\e 
been  taught.  "I  am  pei-suaded,"  says  Descartes,  "that,  if  I  had  been 
taught  in  my  youth  all  the  truths,  the  demonstrations  of  which  I 
have  since  sought,  and  if  I  ha<l  not  had  some  trouble  in  harning 
them,  I  should  perhaps  never  have  acquired  the  habit  and  facility 
which,  1  think,  I  have,  in  finding  new  on^s,  in  proportion  as  I  a]>ply 
mYsvif  to  the  discovery."  No  branch  of  knowledge,  however  difficult 
to  be  attained,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  feel  conscious  of 
their  own  capability  and  indoj)endence.  It  is  the  business  of  early 
education  to  beget  this  consciousness. 

6ECT.    v. ON    I.NCCLCATIN'a    NOTIONS   OF   TASTE,   ORDER,    AND    PIETY. 

The  minds  of  the  young  require  to  be  refined  as  well  as  informed ; 
the  instructor  ought  then  to  cultivate  their  taste,  by  frequently  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  the  many  circumstances  which  concur  in  ]»ro- 
ducing  the  b«'autiful,  either  in  nature  or  in  art.  With  this  view, 
fitness  and  utility  of  things,  symmetry  and  variety  of  forms,  propor- 
tion an<i  relation  of  [Kirts,  contrast  and  blending  of  coloi*s,  grace  and 
regularity  of  motion,  grandeur  and  imity  of  design,  must  be  succes- 
sively examined  in  objects  which  excite  pleasure  or  admiration.  The 
latter  feeling  is  a  powerful  means  of  education ;  and,  to  produce  it 
in  children,  every  opportunity  should  be  seized  to  give  them  a  con- 
sciousni'ss  of  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful.  The  verdant  field,  the 
shad}'  grove,  the  towering  mountain,  the  variegated  landscape,  the 
boundless  ocean,  the  starry  firmament,  the  rising  and  setting  sun, 
and  all  other  encliantini;  and  subhme  scenes  of  nature  should  be  fre- 
quenlly  ofllred  to  their  contcm]>lation :  early  as<«ociations  evolved 
from  such  j>erceptions  and  from  the  trains  of  ideas  to  which  they 
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lead,  will  be  the  source  of  intellectual  pleasures  in  maturity,  and  the 
foundation  of  good  t:iste  in  the  fine  arts.  Painting,  statuary,  poetry, 
and  all  descriptive  or  imaginative  compositions,  owe  their  choicest 
beauties  to  tlie  study  and  contemplation  of  nature. 

"  Wiiile  a  taste  for  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  nature  opens  to 
the  years  of  youth  a  source  of  j)ure  and  of  permanent  enjoyment,  it 
has  conset|Uences  on  the  character  and  hapj)iness  of  future  life,  which 
they  are  unable  to  foresee.  It  is  to  identify  them  with  the  hapj)i- 
ness  of  that  nature  to  which  thev  beloni; ;  to  i^ive  them  an  int^^est 
in  every  spfcies  of  being  which  surrounds  them,  and,  amid  the  hours 
of  curiosity  and  delii^ht,  to  awaken  tho>e  latent  feelint^s  of  ht^nevo- 
lence  and  ^ympat}ly,  frou]  which  all  the  moral  and  intellectual  great- 
ne.^'S  of  man  finally  arises.  It  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  early 
and  of  a  manly  piety,  and  to  make  them  look  uj)on  the  universe 
which  th.'V  inhabit,  not  a>  the  abode  onlv  of  human  cares  or  human 
joys,  hut  a>  the  t'-mj^le  of  the  Living  Go«l,  in  which  praise  is  due, 
and  where  >er\ice  \^  to  be  |)ert'ornu.'d." — .ilis(>u  on  Taste, 

Although  the  works  of  ait  yield  in  magnificence  and  perfection  to 
those  of  nature,  they  mu>t  not  be  overlooked.  Engravings,  paint- 
ings, statues  monuments  ruins,  every  thing  which  speaks  to  the  eye 
and  imagination,  should  be  brought  before  the  fiotice  of  young  per- 
sons, as  i'miiKMiily  conducive  to  the  cultivation  of  taste.  Thus  will 
they  gradually  acquire  the  power  of  enjoying  and  admiring  the  mas- 
terpieces of  art,  a^  well  as  the  wonders  of  creation  ;  hence,  aKo,  will 
they  btcume  capable  of  aj»preciating  the  merits  of  the  splendid  and 
vivid  descriptions  which  characterize  the  works  of  great  writers,  an- 
cient and  modern,  who  have  been  the  most  faithful  interpreters  of 
nature. 

Habits  of  order  will  especially  be  conducive  to  the  cultivation  of 
taste!  I'or  order  is  essential  to  beautv.  Children  should  be  accus- 
tomed  to  do  every  thing  at  the  proper  time,  to  put  every  thing  in  its 
propt-r  jjlace,  to  observe  regularity  in  all  they  do,  and  to  notice  it 
wherevt-r  it  exists.  Thev  should  be  made  to  ijcrceive  the  analoj^ies 
beivvi-cn  things,  the  links  in  the  succession  of  events,  and  the  period- 
ical return  of  natural  phenomena.  Order  has  a  most  j)owerful  and 
IxMielieial  intiuence  on  all  the  operations  of  th*^  human  mind ;  it  fixes 
att«Miti 'n,  assists  memory,  regulates  imagination,  and  rectifies  judg- 
ment; it  is  the  torch  of  reason. 

l.»y  an  easy  transition,  children  may  be  shown  how  wisely  the 
Author  of  all  things  has  ordered  the  most  minute  details  of  the 
creation ;  how  beneficially  he  has  adapted  the  nature  and  habits  of 
man,  the  conformation  and  instincts  of  animals,  to  the  climate  and 
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productions  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  intended  to  h've.  Thus 
the  perfect  order  which  reigns  throughout  the  universe,  and  the  won- 
derful adaptation  of  overy  thing  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended 
by  the  Almighty,  will  become  constant  objects  of  their  contempla- 
tion. Every  evidence  of  wise  and  beneficent  design  will  render  the 
facts  more  interesting,  will  exercise  reason  and  excite  admiration. 
There  is  no  created  thing,  no  operation  in  nature,  which  is  not  cal 
culated  to  raise  our  souls  toward  heaven,  and  to  teach  a  lesson  of 
piety  and  virtue.  A  child  should  be  constantly  led  "to  look  through 
nature  up  to  nature *s  God ;"  and  as  he  investigat<.^s  more  minutely 
the  properties  and  uses  of  thing*;,  he  will  gradually  be  penetrated 
with  a  full  conviction  of  the  order,  harmonv,  and  beauty  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  his  heart  will  be  filled  with  gratitude,  lovo,  and  venera- 
tion fur  its  Author.  Plvery  opportunity  should  be  seized  to  impress 
sentiments  of  this  nature  on  his  mind :  when  they  have  become 
habitual  they  will  furnish  the  best  security  for  future  good  conduct. 

This  will  present  no  difficulty;  for  every  thing  prtx:laims  the  ex- 
istence of  God  ;  "  it  is  written  in  flaming  letters  on  the  canopy  of  the 
heavens,  and  in  brilliant  colors  on  the  wintjs  of  the  buttertlv."  With 
any  olyect  before  their  eves,  children  may  be  induced  to  observe  and 
reflect  on  the  superiority  of  the  productions  of  nature  over  tho<se  of 
art ;  their  attention  will  easily  turn  from  the  human  manufacturer 
to  the  divine  Creator ;  they  will  see  the  imperfection  which  marks 
every  work  of  man,  to  whom  all  the  materials  are  furnished,  in  com- 
parison with  the  inimitiible  perfection  which  shines  in  all  that  God 
has  made,  and  will  be  struck  by  the  narrow  selfishness  of  art,  com 
pared  with  the  universal  benevolence  which  breathes  throui^^hout 
nature.  Thus  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  their  hearts  will  early  open  to  senti- 
ments of  pious  admiration  of  His  works.  With  a  little  tact  an  in- 
structor may,  from  the  least  incident,  from  the  most  trifling  object, 
illustrate  some  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  draw  from  them  moral  and 
religious  tniths.  The  better  to  accomplish  this  important  part  of  his 
duty,  he  ought  to  make  nature  his  j)articular  study,  and  to  enrich  his 
mind  with  the  thoughts  of  the  standard  writers  on  natural  theolog}'. 

SECT.   VI. EDUCATIONAL   AFFARATUS — SPECIMENS,   MODELS,    KNGRAVINOB,    AND 

rAlNTlNQH. 

Inr  imparting  the  elements  of  knowledge  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted, the  instructor  should  take  care  that  the  technical  terms  which 
he  occasionally  introduces  convey  to  tlie  minds  of  his  pupils  clear 
ideas  of  the  things  which  they  represent.  For  this  purpose  he  must, 
oonformably  to  a  principle  already  laid  down,  submit  those  things  to 
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their  perceptive  powers  before  he  makes  them  acquainted  with  the 
words  by  which  they  are  expressed.  This  will  be  the  more  method- 
ically and  the  more  completely  effected,  if  the  instructor  be  provided 
with  various  collections  of  objects,  which  may  always  be  brought  in 
illustration  of  the  fjicts  mentioned.  He  should,  above  all,  have  speci- 
mens of  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  substances,  classified  and 
arranged  in  series  indicating  their  genus  and  species,  as  also  collec- 
tions of  manufactured  articles,  exhibiting  the  various  mollifications 
effected  by  art  on  natural  productions.  Children  should  be  encour- 
aged to  make  such  collections;  they  would  thereby  acquire  much 
valuable  information,  with  habits  of  order,  cliissification,  and  useful 
inquiry. 

In  addition  to  these  objects  and  to  those  mentioned  in  preceding 
sections,  the  educational  apparatus  should  contain  instruments  of 
natural  philosophy,  which  come  in  aid  of  the  physical  faculties,  and 
would  enable  the  learners  to  witness  or  perform  a  great  number  of 
interesting  and  instructive  experiments. 

As  the  opj)ortunity  can  not  always  be  afforded  to  children  of  ex- 
amining the  objects,  or  witnessing  the  facts,  which  may  incidentally 
become  the  subjects  of  conversation,  the  deficiency  may,  in  great  part, 
be  supplied  by  models,  pictures,  engravings,  or  colored  i>rints,  which 
will  C(>mj)lete  the  educational  apparatus.  If  the  class  be  numerous, 
the  instructor  should  have  near  him  a  blackboard,  on  which  to  sketch 
or  write  such  things  as  demand  visible  illustrations.  Descriptions  of 
things  and  definitions  of  terms  should  be  introduced  only  as  a  last 
resource  ;  for  the  ideas  acquired  without  the  direct  intervention  of  the 
external  senses  are  much  less  vivid  and  less  precise  than  those  which 
are  received  through  their  operation.  There  are  many  things  in 
nature,  in  the  sciences,  and  in  the  arts,  which  it  would  be  ditficult  to 
describe,  and  of  which  the  representation  would  give  a  perfect  idea. 

Pictorial  illustrations  may  be  used  most  efficiently  as  substitutes 
for  objects.  They  are  intelligible  at  a  very  early  period  in  life,  long 
before  books  can  be  understood ;  particularly  when  children  have 
l>een,  as  already  recommended,  exercised  in  sketching  familiar  objects 
from  nature — a  favorite  occupation  with  them. 

But  whatever  visible  representations  are  placed  before  a  child, 
they  should  be  faithful  delineations  of  the  things  themselves,  other- 
wise his  imagination  would  be  misled,  and  his  judgment  perverted, 
by  the  false  notions  he  would  form  of  those  things,  if  they  could  not 
be  submitted  to  his  perceptive  powers.  Caricatures,  especially  such 
as  may  create  prejudice  against  any  class  of  people,  and  all  books 
which  display  bad  feelings  against  other  nations,  should  be  sedu- 
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lously  kept  from  bis  sight  Educational  works,  of  all  otbers,  should 
he  free  from  unchristiau  sentiments  against  our  fellow-creatures. 
Those  who  write  for  youth  will  have  much  to  answer  for,  if,  by  mis- 
statement or  exaggeration,  they  nurture  in  the  mind  of  the  rising 
generation  anti-national  feelings  of  rancor  and  enmity. 

The  forms  and  comparative  sizes  of  the  objects  represented  should 
be  correct,  and  rendered  clear  to  children  by  appropriate  explana- 
tions. They  should  be  made  to  notice  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  picture,  as  well  as  the  effects  produced  by  per- 
spective and  by  light  and  shade.  In  this  manner  not  only  will  their 
eyes  be  made  more  accurate  and  their  taste  be  cultivated,  but  they 
will  be  prepared  for  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  diagrams  and 
sketches  which  are  indispensable  accompaniments  to  treatises  on  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

Pictures  and  engravings  are  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure; 
and  not  only  will  they  materially  contribute  to  enliven  instruction 
and  beguile  the  hours,  but  they  will  indefinitely  extend  the  horizon 
of  young  people's  observation.  They  will  bring  within  their  mental 
grasp  whatever  in  nature  or  in  art  is  worthy  of  consideration — plants 
and  animals  of  every  climate,  costumes  and  manners  of  different 
nations  and  of  different  epochs,  implements  of  art  and  weapons  of 
war,  remarkable  monuments  and  places,  eminent  men  of  ancient  and 
modern  times ;  in  short,  innumerable  things  of  which  the  realities 
are,  at  the  time,  inaccessible  to  them.  When  they  afterwards  see 
objects,  the  representations  of  which  are  familiar  to  them,  they  will 
observe  them  with  much  more  attention  and  eagerness  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  done.  Visits  to  cabinets  of  natural  history, 
museums  of  curiosities,  repositories  of  arts,  and  galleries  of  paint- 
ings, would  thus  be  rendered  exceedingly  interesting  and  profitable. 

In  this  respect,  France  is  a  pattern  to  other  nations ;  she  offers  to 
her  youth  advantages  not  to  be  procured  any  where  else.  Her  capi- 
tal teems,  through  all  its  public  squares  and  gardens,  with  specimens 
of  the  fine  arts,  which  by  early  familiarizing  the  people  with  beauti- 
ful models  of  statuary  and  architecture,  cultivate  their  taste  and  ele- 
vate their  minds.  Her  rich  and  numerous  collections  are  open  to  all 
those  who  seek  for  knowledge,  or  intellectual  gratification.  But,  of 
all  her  public  institutions,  the  most  remarkable,  perha])S,  is  the  Musde 
de  Versailles.  At  the  same  time  that  the  taste  of  the  beholder  is 
cultivated  by  the  beautiful  specimens  of  the  French  school  which  it 
contains,  the  national  history  is  learned  in  the  most  interesting  and 
impressive  manner.  These  eloquent  annals  of  tjie  glorious  deeds  of 
France,  speaking  to  the  eye  and  imagination  of  our  youth,  must 
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kindle  in  their  hearts  a  noble  pride  and  an  ardent  desire  to  serve 
their  country  and  to  imitate  their  ancestors.  This  national  museum 
is  indeed  worthy  of  a  great  nation.  To  complete  the  benefits  ex- 
pected from  it  nothing  is  now  wanted  but  to  attach  to  it  eminent  his- 
toriographers and  professors  of  French  history.  Their  lessons,  in  the 
presence  of  tliese  animating  illustrations,  would  possess  a  new  in- 
terest, and  would  impress  the  facts  most  vividly  on  the  minds  of  their 
auditory. 

Louis  Philippe,  was  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  historical 
monument  with  respect  to  instruction  ;  and,  being  as  anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  national  e<lucation  of  the  people  as  to  immortalize  "  all  the 
glories  of  France,"  he  gave,  on  opening  it,  a  noble  example  to  pa- 
rents and  instructors.  lie  himself,  conducted  through  its  vast  and 
splendid  galleries,  the  pupils  of  the  colleges  of  Paris,  to  whom  he 
addressed  these  memorable  words,  "  My  children,  in  forming  this  mu- 
seum, I  wished  to  prove  that  France  has  accomplished  things  as  great 
as  those  republics  of  Rome,  Athens,  and  Sparta,  with  which  your 
attention  is  too  much  occupied.*' 

BBCT.   VII. TECHNICAL^   BCIBNTIFIO,    AND    ABSTRACT   TERMS. 

In  presenting  to  the  consideration  of  children  objects  or  facts,  ex- 
periments or  engravings,  every  thing  should  be  called  by  its  technical 
name :  thus  will  they  be  early  accustomed  to  the  language  of  science, 
and  the  better  prepared  to  enter  afterwards  upon  serious  studies,  and 
derive  benefit  from  public  lectures.  Scientific  terms  initiate  us,  in 
fact,  into  the  sciences  of  which  they  constitute  the  nomenclature. 
Being  more  precise  in  their  signification  than  common  terms,  they 
leave  on  the  mind  ideas  more  definite ;  they  are  employed  in  a  sense 
rigorously  limited  and  always  identically  the  same,  whereas  common 
terms,  having  grown  up  in  the  mind  from  a  thousand  diverse  sugges- 
tions, present  much  vagueness  and  obscurity  in  their  application. 
Scientific  words  will  be  as  easily  retained  as  any  others,  if  they  be 
frequently  used  as  the  signs  of  the  ideas  which  they  represent.  The 
specific  words,  curve,  circular,  and  spherical,  for  example,  which 
qualify,  the  first,  a  line,  the  second,  a  surface,  and  the  third,  a  solid, 
are  more  definite,  and,  in  many  instances,  more  correct  than  the  vague 
familiar  generic  word  round,  which  applies  indifferently  to  lines,  sur- 
faces, and  solids.  Those  who  converse  with  children  can  greatly 
facilitate  to  them  the  acquisition  of  scientific,  as  of  all  technical  ex- 
pressions. But,  at  the  same  time,  they  should  keep  in  mind  that  it 
is  often  desirable  to  express  the  results  of  science  without  the  osten- 
tation of  its  terms. 

22 
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Sdentific  words  should,  when  first  introduced,  be  accompanied  by 
some  development  or  periphrasis  in  simple  language,  to  explain  and 
^x  them  on  the  memory  by  the  force  of  association.  The  familiar 
illustration  of  a  technical  expression  will  not  only  make  it  more  intel- 
ligible but  the  advantage  of  knowing  it  will  be  rendered  sensible  to 
children,  as  they  will  perceive  that  it  expresses  very  briefly  and  pre- 
cisely what,  in  familiar  words,  would  demand  much  circumlocution. 
However,  the  frequent  application  of  the  same  technical  term  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances  will  render  it  quite  clear  and  familiar :  they  need 
not,  at  first,  be  required  to  define  the  technical  word ;  it  is  enough  to 
furnish  them  with  frequent  opportunities  of  using  it  appropriately. 

The  art  of  defining  presents  great  difficulty  from  the  conciseness 
and  precision  required  ;  and,  as  it  proposes  to  characterize  things  by 
their  essential  properties,  it  often  involves  considerations  entering 
deeply  into  the  nature  of  the  things  denoted  by  the  words  to  be  de- 
fined. Definitions  are  to  words  what  descriptions  are  to  things ;  the 
former  is  an  exercise  in  reflection,  as  the  latter  is  in  observation ;  in 
the  order  of  studies,  exercises  in  observation  should  precede  those  in 
reflection.  At  a  more  advanced  age,  defining  words  and  paraphraz 
ing  sentences  will  improve  the  power  of  speech  of  young  persons, 
by  enabling  them  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  words,  and  the 
difierent  ways  of  expressing  the  same  idea. 

The  preceptor  should  employ  every  means  in  his  power  to  guard  his 
pupils  against  using  obscure  terms,  or  words  without  definite  ideas 
attached  to  them.  To  this  efifect,  objects  and  facts  must  not  be 
brought  under  their  notice  in  very  rapid  succession.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  expression  should  be  preceded  by  the  perception  of  the 
thing  signified,  or  the  illustration  of  the  fact  which  it  serves  to  desig- 
nate. They  should,  as  it  were,  be  made  to  feel  a  want  of  it.  The 
expression  will  then  serve  as  it  ought,  both  to  retain  the  impression 
and  to  recall  it  as  occasion  requires.  By  this  means,  j^lso,  their 
knowledge  of  words  will  keep  pace  with  their  ideas.  Some  people 
have  more  words  than  ideas ;  others,  more  ideas  than  words.  Of 
these  two  evils  the  second  is  the  smaller ;  for  we  only  find  it  an  in- 
convenience not  to  be  able  adequately  to  express  all  our  thoughts ; 
but  we  render  ourselves  ridiculous  by  misapplying  words  for  want 
of  knowing  their  corresponding  ideas. 

In  order  that  young  persons  may  acquire  habits  of  perspicuity  and 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  words,  the  instructor  must  avoid  using  terms 
of  vague  import ;  and  when  he  employs  such  as  have  difierent  sig- 
nifications, which  may  often  happen  with  abstract  and  metaphysical 
expressions,  he  must  take  care  that  they  are  understood  by  his  pu- 
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pils  in  the  Bense  which  he  attaches  to  them.  If,  for  example,  the 
word  abstraction  be  introduced,  he  must  make  it  clear  to  them 
whether  he  uses  this  word  for  the  Ro-called  faculty  of  the  mind,  the 
action  of  that  faculty,  or  the  result  of  that  action ;  for  it  admits  of 
these  three  acceptations.  E<|uivocal  expressions  load  to  confusion 
of  thoujrht  and  false  reasoning :  sophistry  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
in  using  a  word  in  one  sense  in  the  premiss,  and  in  another  sense 
in  the  conclusion.  But  it  is  not,  at  first,  by  definitions  that  such  ex" 
pressions  can  be  explained ;  j)ure  abstractions  are  unintelligible  to 
young  children.  The  meaning  of  aB  abstract  term  should  arise  from 
the  context  and  from  the  incidents  of  conversation.  Any  one  prop- 
erty common  to  several  objects  will,  by  the  consideration  of  the  ab- 
stract idea  thus  presented,  easily  lead  to  the  comprehension  of  abstract 
words.  As  most  metaphorical  terms  are  derived  from  words  expres- 
sive of  sensible  things,  young  people  may  occasionally  be  shown  the 
analogy  which  exists  between  abstract  or  metaphysical  ideas  and  those 
which  may  be  called  sensible. 

When  a  child  knows  how  to  read,  his  attention  must  be  sometimes 
directed  to  the  written  expressions,  and  not  only  should  the  errors  he 
commits  respecting  the  propriety  of  terms,  or  perspicuity  of  language, 
be  corrected,  but  the  principles  of  grammar  which  are  violated 
should  be  stated.  If,  at  the  time  he  hears  new  words,  their  nature, 
origin,  and  composition  be  explained,  and  if,  by  proper  illustration, 
their  functions  and  different  acceptations  be  shown  as  well  as  their 
places  in  sentences,  he  will  not  only  know  and  recollect  them  better, 
he  will  also  be  initiated  into  the  first  principles  of  grammar  and  com- 
position. We  will,  in  the  following  chapter,  advert  to  the  mode  of 
imparting  elementiry  notions  of  grammar. 

BECT.     VIII. RECAPITULATIONS,     DESCRIPTION'S,     NARRATIONS,     COVP08ITION8,     AND 

LETTER-WRITING. 

The  necessities  of  our  communicative  dispositions  and  the  present 
state  of  society,  demand  that  the  conceptive,  imaginative,  and  recol- 
lective  powers  be  early  trained  to  the  oral  and  written  expression  of 
thought.  Children,  should,  therefore,  frequently  avail  themselves  of 
their  newly  acquired  words  and  ideas,  to  incorporate  them  into  ex- 
tempore discourse :  when  the  mind  is  full  of  a  subject,  the  tongue 
will  readily  give  expression  to  it.  They  ought  to  be  made,  at  the 
end  of  each  lesson,  to  recapitulate  what  has  just  been  said ;  or,  the 
object  being  removed  from  their  sight,  they  may  be  desired  to  de- 
scribe it  minutely.  This  will  stimulate  their  attention  during  the 
lesson,  and  will  impress  better  on  their  minds  the  facts  and  expres- 
Bions  which  have  been  elicited  by  a  minute  examination  of  an  object ; 
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we  are  not  sure  of  understanding  a  thing  until  we  can  clearly  convej 
our  conception  of  it  to  another  person.  But,  to  render  this  practice 
truly  effective  in  improving  the  understanding  and  language  of  chil- 
dren, the  instructor  should  always  insist  on  precision  of  expression 
and  accuracy  of  description ;  for  the  act  of  accurately  recalling  the 
ideas  which  things  suggest  cultivates  conception,  reflection,  and  recol- 
lection, as  the  act  of  minutely  observing  these  things  cultivates  at- 
tention, perception,  and  retention.  At  a  more  advanced  period, 
these  recapitulations  may  be  made  by  the  learners  the  day  after  the 
conversation.  Thev  will,  at  all  times,  enable  the  instructor  to  ascer- 
tain  how  much  his  pupils  have  retained  of  the  knowledge  communi- 
cated to  them,  and  whether  they  understand  it  perfectly. 

If  the  conversations  are  continued  after  children  know  how  to 
write,  they  may  be  made  the  objects  of  essays.  These  should  begin 
with  the  description  of  simple  objects,  stating  their  parts,  colors, 
forms,  substances,  and  dimensions,  then  their  properties,  qualities, 
uses,  origin,  mode  of  fabrication,  <&c.,  following,  in  short,  the  grada- 
tion which  has  been  indicated  in  the  foregoing  course  of  conversa- 
tional instruction ;  the  narration  of  simple  facts  and  daily  occurrences 
would  be  the  next  step ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  rural  excursions  and 
visits  to  manufactories  would  afford  abundant  materials  for  exercising 
their  narrative  and  descriptive  powers.  The  narrating  of  short  and 
interesting  anecdotes  which  they  have  read  or  heard,  and  brief  ac- 
counts of  historical  events,  would  also  forward  this  object ;  it  would 
present  the  double  advantage  of  a  dictation  and  a  composition; 
would  turn  their  attention  to  ideas  as  well  as  to  words ;  would  exer-* 
cise  their  memory  and  imagination.  From  such  narrations  and  de- 
scriptions they  would,  by  d^rees,  venture  upon  observations  and 
reflections  of  their  own  which  would  give  to  their  compositions  all 
the  character  of  original  essays. 

The  great  obstacle  which  young  people  encounter  in  the  writing 
of  essays  is  the  want  of  i<}eas.  ^*'Ido  not  know  what  to  say,**  is  their 
invariable  answer,  when  desired  to  write  a  composition,  or  a  letter  to 
some  relative.  This  cause  of  complaint  would  be  effectually  removed 
by  conversations  on  objects  ;  for,  in  these,  their  observant  and  recol- 
lective  powers  are  aroused  by  questions  and  suggestions ;  they  are 
impressed  with  clear  notions  which  form  in  their  minds  connected 
subjects  on  which  they  have,  as  it  were,  only  to  report  If  they  have 
heard  and  expressed  just  ideas  on  any  one  topic,  they  will  find  little 
difficulty  in  writing  their  conversation.  The  reading  and  criticising 
of  these  compositions  will,  afterwards,  afford  to  the  instructor  the 
means  of  correcting  misconceptions,  as  well  as  errors  of  language. 
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These  oral  and  writWn  summaries,  by  habituating  young  persons 
to  analyze,  arrange,  and  express  their  ideas^  will  teach  them  to  think, 
to  speak,  and  to  write — a  threefold  object  easily  attained  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  course  recommended.  "  When  one  knows  how  to 
think,"  says  Condillac,  "nothing  more  remains,  in  order  to  speak  and 
write  well,  than  to  spe;ik  as  one  thinks,  and  to  write  as  one  speaks." 

Letter-writing,  so  extremely  useful  through  life,  having,  by  the 
rtrduction  of  postage,  received  considerable  encouragement  and  a 
new  degree  of  importance,  demands  more  imperatively  than  ever  to 
be  early  rendered  familiar  and  easy.  Young  persons  should  be 
required  to  adopt  -ocx'asionally  for  their  compositions  the  epistolary 
form  an«l  style.  Whether  they  reside  or  not  under  the  same  roof 
with  their  parents,  they  should  write  to  them  weekly  a  letter,  in 
which  they  might  give  an  account  of  their  occupation,  and,  espe- 
cially, of  their  studies  during  the  week,  passing  from  light  to  serious 
subjects  as  they  advance  in  age  and  knowledge.  They  may,  in  these 
periodiciil  reports,  advert  to  the  nature  of  the  books  they  are  reading, 
express  an  o[>inion  on  their  content**,  and  state  the  most  striking  pas- 
siiges  in  them ;  they  may  tell  what  progress  tliey  are  making,  and 
what  information  they  add  weekly  to  their  sttX'k.  By  perseverence 
in  this  practice,  children  will  acquire  a  facility  in  the  expression  of 
thought,  and  will  form  habits  of  unreserved  and  atfectionate  corres- 
pondence with  their  parents  ;  while  the  parents  will  be  afforded  an 
apportunity  to  judge  of  the  progressive  acquirements  of  their  chil- 
dren in  all  the  dej)artments  of  instruction.  From  not  having  been 
early  accustom^'d  to  epistolary  composition,  many  persons,  well  in- 
formed in  other  respects,  have  preserved  through  life  an  invincible 
dislike  to  lettorwriting,  an<l  have,  by  their  neglect  or  procrastination, 
tortured  the  feelings  of  a  fond  parent,  severed  the  endearing  ties  of 
friendship,  or  otherwise  materially  injured  their  best  interests.  Jhe 
fate  of  life  often  depends  on  tlie  writing  of  a  letter. 

SECT.    IX. GENERAL    DIRECTIONS    FOR     IMPROVING     THE    LANGUAGE    AND    UNDER- 
STANDING   OF   CHILDREN. 

In  order  to  complete  the  present  practical  lessons  and  insure  their 
efficiency  in  improving  the  language  and  the  understanding  of  young 
fh'f>ple,  we  will  here  adduce  a  few  general  directions. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  state  not  only  what  they  know, 
but  what  they  can  discover;  they  should  indirectly  be  made  to  feel 
a  wish  for  any  information  they  require ;  they  should  be  allowed  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  asking  questions  and  unfolding  their  own 
idea^ ;  they  should  be  desired  to  account  for  facts,  to  state  the  causes 
of  the  effects  whi(!h  they  witness,  and  vice  versa.     They  should  be 
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induced  to  observe  particulars,  and  from  these  to  frame  general  laws 
which  may  again  be  applied  to  the  explanation  of  particulars :  such 
is  the  ground-work  of  all  philosophical  investigations. 

Their  inventive  powers  should  be  set  to  work  in  discovering  and 
stating  some  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in  describing  processes  of  fabri- 
cation, and  finding  out  the  elements  of  compound  bodies,  in  enumer- 
ating all  the  properties  of  an  object  and  mentioning  the  different 
modes  of  applying  it  to  some  useful  purpose.  Th<'y  may  also  have 
various  questions  proposed  to  them  in  the  form  of  problems,  such  as, 
to  indicate  several  things  similar  in  one  or  more  points ;  to  find  out 
resemblances,  differences,  and  contrasts  between  any  two  objects ;  to 
name  things  which  possess  in  common  any  given  property,  and 
others  which  have  peculiar  and  distinct  properties ;  to  state  to  what 
class  or  species  any  individual  mineral,  plant,  or  animal,  l>elongs  ;  to 
judge  by  their  senses  alone  of  distances  in  length,  in  bight,  or  in 
depth  ;  of  the  dimensions,  weights,  and  capacities  of  things ;  of  the 
magnitude  of  angles,  of  the  length,  perixjndicularity,  and  parallel- 
ism of  lines ;  to  divide  a  given  line  or  surface  into  any  number  of 
parts ;  to  measure  the  bight  of  a  tree  or  building  by  the  shadow ; 
finally,  to  solve  ejisy  problems  in  geometry  and  mental  calculation, 
the  latter  especially,  which  may  be  practiced  indefinitely  and  can  be 
adapted  to  every  age.  These  trials  of  skill  may  be  rendered  objects 
of  playful  competition  between  several  children  without  danger  of 
exciting  injurious  feelings. 

It  is  when  their  attention  is  most  excited,  that  they  should  be 
asked  to  account  for  facts,  to  make  discoveries,  or  to  solve  problems. 
A  few  data  would  then  enable  them  to  search  for  and  arrive  at  the 
unknown  truths.  lUit  it  is  only  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  course 
♦that  they  should  be  made  to  depend  entirely  on  their  own  mental 
resources :  they  must  have  previously  exercised  their  attention  and 
gained  information,  by  listening  to  their  teacher;  they  must  have 
enlarged  their  powers  of  observation  and  language,  by  examining 
objects  and  describing  what  they  have  noticed  in  them,  before  they 
can  be  expected  to  enter  successfully  into  serious  investigations. 

As  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  these  lessons  is  to  acquire  a  com- 
mand of  words,  young  people  should  not  be  allowed  to  answer  in 
monosyllables ;  or  rather,  questions  should  be  put  to  them  so  as  to 
require  more  tlian  a  mere  word  of  assent  or  dissent.  A  single  yes, 
or  no^  often  proceeds  from  a  want  of  due  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject Let  them  be  encouraged  to  express  their  doubts  freely  on 
every  subject,  and  the  debates  arising  therefrom  will  be  most  profit- 
able, provided  the  confidence  and  vivacity  with  which  they  are  car- 
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ried  ou  be  tempered  by  modesty  and  courtesy  ;  they  will  remove  that 
awkward  diflfidence  which,  when  not  early  counteracted,  often  proves 
an  obstacle  to  success  in  after-life.  They  must  also  be  guarded 
against  a  spirit  of  argumentation.  The  exercise  of  faith  should  pre- 
cede the  conviction  of  reason  :  there  are  many  qualities  and  phe- 
nomena, both  in  the  material  and  the  spiritual  world,  whose  existence 
is  certain,  although  their  cause  is-  occult.  The  habit  of  admitting 
only  what  has  been  demonstrated,  is  prejudicial  to  the  acijuisition 
of  solid  and  extensive  knowledge,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  judg- 
ment is  as  yet  feeble  and  incomplete,  since  man,  in  the  full  vigor  of 
his  intellect,  is  himself  often  obIige<i  humbly  to  submit  to  many  truths 
which  his  reason  can  not  apprehend. 

In  training  young  persons  to  the  exercise  of  their  reason  and  to 
the  expression  of  their  thoughts,  no  question  should  be  put  to  them 
for  the  solution  of  which  they  have  not  sufficient  data;  nor  should 
they  be  asked  the  same  thing  to  weariness.  In  the  first  case,  they 
are  discouraged  ;  in  the  second,  they  are  wearied ;  in  either  case, 
time  is  lost  and  the  object  is  frustrated.  Questions  are  put  to  a  child, 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  he  undei-stands  what  has  been  explained,  or 
to  lead  him,  by  a  series  of  inductive  facts  with  which  he  is  acquainted, 
to  those  which  are  unknown ;  beyond  that,  he  should  not  be  teased 
with  catechising.    Children  dislike  cross-examination  as  much  as  adults. 

The  instructor  must  not  forget  that,  if  the  business  of  children  is 
to  acquire  knowledge  and  find  out  truth,  his  own  consists  in  impart- 
ing it,  or  assisting  them  in  the  discovery.  Ib  giving  them  the  benefit 
of  his  own  experience,  he  must  be  sure  that  he  has  communicated 
sufficient  information  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  clue  that  may 
lead  them  to  the  facts  the  discovery  of  which  is  proposed  to  them. 
He  must  refrain  from  saying  too  much,  lest  his  ])U{)ils  +>hould  acquire 
habits  of  indolence  and  thus  neglect  the  exercise  of  their  own  fac- 
ulties :  besides,  it  is  injurious  to  overload  the  memory  of  young  peo- 
ple and  to  surfeit  them  with  any  species  of  knowledge.  Nor  should 
the  conversation  be  allowed  to  wander  too  frequently  or  too  far  from 
the  main  subject  of  the  lesson ;  it  should  not  degenerate  into  vague 
talk,  or  be  engrossed  by  a  consideration  of  trifling  matters,  or  of  those 
familiar  notions  which  intrude  themselves  on  the  senses,  and  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  infallibly  gained  in  the  natural  course  of  ordi- 
nary life.  A  judicious  instructor  will  know  how  to  avoid  empty  min- 
utiae, when  to  check  the  idle  questions  of  his  pupils,  and  how  far  to 
pursue  an  investigation ;  he  will  convey  instruction  at  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  interest  and  to  make  vivid, 
and  lasting  impressions. 
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It  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  instructor  will  be  at  a  loss  how 
to  explain  certain  facts,  or  answer  questions  proposed  by  a  child ;  he 
may  also  commit  mistakes,  either  from  not  having  previously  given 
his  attention  to  the  subjects  incidentally  introduced,  or  from  some 
erroneous  notions  imbibed  in  the  early  period  of  his  life.  What- 
ever may  be  the  cause  of  his  deficiency  or  of  his  error,  he  should 
never  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it :  he  will  thus  set  his  pupils  an  ex- 
ample of  candor  and  modesty.  If,  by  never  confessing  ignorance, 
he  seems  to  assume  universaf  knowledge,  his  pupils  will  despise  him 
the  very  first  time  they  find  him  in  error.  He  should  join  in  efforts 
with  them  to  discover  the  truth  which  is  the  object  of  their  investi- 
gation ;  and  when  his  own  resources  fail  him,  an  encyclopedia  or  work 
of  general  knowledge,  which  should  always  be  at  hand,  will,  in  most 
cases,  supply  his  deficiency.  The  emulation  thus  generated  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  leamei-s,  will  have  the  happiest 
effect  on  the  moral  character  of  the  latter.  Let  no  false  shame 
prevail  on  him  to  attempt  an  explanation,  when  he  does  not  Coal  con- 
scious that  he  possesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  which 
the  accidental  transitions  of  conversation  may  bring  under  con- 
sideration. 

If  a  young  inquirer  asks,  "  Why  can  we  see  through  water  ?"  he 
is  not  unfrequently  answered,  "  Because  it  is  transparent^'''*  (that  is, 
because  it  can  be  seen  through  ; )  and  thus  he  is  given  the  name  of 
a  property  for  an  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  ;  he  is  taught  to  take 
words  for  ideas.  Ignorance  in  a  child  is  far  preferable  to  false  no- 
tions, as  scarcity  of  food  is  preferable  to  poison.  He  who  has  not 
obtained  the  information  he  required,  is  conscious  of  his  ignorance, 
and  may  yet  be  enlightened  ;  but  he  who  has  been  badly  taught,  and 
is  unconscious  of  his  error,  is  likely  to  remain  ignorant. 

Whenever  the  instructor  has  exhausted  his  information  on  a  sub- 
ject, or  feels  unable  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  his  pupils,  he  may, 
instead  of  leading  them  astray,  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance 
to  inspire  them  with  a  taste  for  reading.  This  he  will  do,  if  he 
apply  to  the  book  which  contains  the  desired  information  and  read  it 
to  them ;  for  these  occasional  readings  will  tend  to  foster  in  children 
a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  books,  and  will  show  them  where 
and  how  they  can,  at  a  future  period,  obtain  the  information  they 
require.  In  any  case,  let  him  often  refer  them  to  books  as  the  sources 
from  which  they  can  always  derive  most  valuable  and  complete  in- 
formation. **  Read  and  you  will  know,"  was  a  direction  often  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  William  Jones,  when  a  child,  by  his  mother ;  and  to 
the  observance  of  this  maxim  this  great  linguist  acknowledges  him- 
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self  indebted  for  his  sulwoquont  attainments.     **  A  love  of  reading  is 
the  greatest  blessing  eduoation  can  Ix-stow." — Mrs.  Child, 

Those  familiar  conversations  furnish  many  opportunities  of  discov- 
ering what  is  the  pursuit  or  vocation  for  which  children  have  most 
taste  or  aptitude.  The  constant  and  nnn.*strained  intercourse  which 
they  establish  between  tlu-m  and  the  preivj)tur  will  atlord  him  the 
means  of  discerning  the  peculiar  character  of  each,  and  of  t-xercising 
for  its  propir  direction  an  influence  tlie  more  j»owerful,  as  it  will  be 
unperceived.  Hut  wo  need  not  enter  into  furtlu-r  detail  on  thi*^  ])oint ; 
for  it  would  l»e  impossible  to  specify  any  roirnlar  or  gen-ral  course  to 
be  fv)llowed.  There  can  bo  no  inetlKnl  but  that  of  perpi'tual  self- 
adaptation  to  the  ever-varying  moral  and  intellectual  circumstances 
of  pupils  and  teachers.  The  nature  of  the  instruction  changes  with 
the  age  and  disj^osition,  as  well  ;is  with  the  social  po^ition  and  the 
intended  avocation  of  the  learners.  It  is  also  consiileral)ly  modified 
bv  the  habits  and  favorite  studies  of  the  instructor:  his  mind,  hii 
heart,  his  manner,  his  language  and  information  will  exercise  an  irre- 
sistible influence. 

He  who  loves  children  will  always  keep  up  these  conversations  in 
the  manner  that  will  be  most  interesting,  and  consequently  njost  prof- 
itable to  them.  For  this  reason,  a  parent  who  can  daily  devote  some 
moments  to  this  exercise,  would  be  the  most  likelv  to  succeed. 
There  are  few  parents,  whatever  be  their  social  position,  who  could 
not  greatly  improve  their  children  by  giving  them  the  benefit  of  their 
own  experience :  no  one  can  be  at  a  loss  for  information  to  be  con- 
veyed to  such  inexjterienced  minds.  Whoever  undertakes  these  con- 
vers'itious  will  soon  perceive  that  materials  continually  accumulate, 
and  that  many  objerts  are  rich  in  the  means  of  instruction,  which,  at 
first  sight,  appeared  to  be  barren  or  inexphcrdjle. 

The  humblest  indivi<lual  may,  if  he  only  have  a  correct  judgment, 
undertake  those  lessons  on  objects.  However,  a  person  of  highly 
cultivated  mind  would  have  greatly  the  advantage ;  but,  he  should 
in  the  bemnniuix  lav  aside  the  lotViness  of  thou;j:ht  and  ranjre  of  Ian- 
guage  to  wiiicli  he  has  been  accustomed.  He  should  con«lesceiid  to 
become  a  child  again,  at  the  same  time  that  he  avails  himself  of  all 
the  useful  knowh-dge  which  he  possesses  for  the  benefit  of  his  young 
hearers.  He  should  communicate  infonnation  in  an  earnest,  impres- 
sive and  attractive  manner,  s«.)  as  to  command  their  attention.  Ho 
should  rouse  their  curi<jsity  by  the  recital  of  the  marvelous,  and  occa- 
sionally raise  their  imagination  by  the  poetical.  He  should  withal 
be  of  a  pious  frame  of  mirwl,  so  as  to  connect  religious  and  moral 
impressions  with  his  instruction. 
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The  well-informed  and  judicious  preceptor,  who  sincerelj  desires 
to  secure  to  his  pupils  the  end  proposed  from  these  conversations, 
and  who  possesses  the  invaluable  talent  of  adapting  his  manner,  his 
language,  and  his  instruction  to  the  age  and  dispositions  of  his  pupils, 
will  not  fail  to  interest  them.  The  natural  curiosity  of  children  will 
become  in  his  hands  a  powerful  instrument  by  which  to  rivet  their 
attention  ;  and  ho  will  exercise  over  their  physical,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  an  influence  which  he  can,  at  will,  turn  to  their  im- 
provement in  every  department  of  education. 

From  these  remarks,  it  is  obvious,  that,  if  parents  themselves  can 
not  fulfill  the  intentions  of  nature,  by  imparting  to  their  own  children 
the  first  principles  of  education,  they  can  not  be  too  careful  in  the 
choice  of  the  person  under  whose  direction  they  place  them.  When 
the  young  are  to  be  taught  the  first  notions  of  morality,  the  elements 
of  knowledge,  the  import  of  words,  and  the  use  of  language,  then  a 
moral,  skillful,  and  accomplished  preceptor  is  indispensable.  The 
false  notions  and  bad  habits,  which,  under  an  incompetent  person, 
they  would  be  likely  to  acquire,  could  hardly  be  got  rid  of  through 
life.  Their  great  task,  afterwards,  would  be  not  so  much  to  learn  as 
to  unlearn  ;  and,  perhaps,  they  would  for  ever  have  to  lament  the 
vague  ideas  which  they,  at  first,  attached  to  expressions,  the  incorrect 
associations  which  they  formed,  the  confused  mode  of  thinking  which 
they  adopted,  and  the  unmeaning  or  vulgar  phraseology  which  they 
acquired. 

SECT.   Z. — BENEFITS   AND   lUPORTANCE    OF   THIS   OOURBK   OF   KLRMENTART 

INSTRUCTION. 

These  conversations  are  admirably  calculated  for  inuring  the  young 
to  mentiil  labor,  and  preparing  them  for  future  exertion  in  every  walk 
of  science  and  literature.  There  is  not  a  subject  which  could  not,  by 
oasy  transition,  be  entered  upon,  no  information  which  could  not  be 
introduced.  Things  the  most  familiar,  circumstances  the  most  trivial, 
may  give  rise  to  instructive  and  interesting  observations,  and  to  the 
highest  contemplations.  Any  object  in  the  house,  in  the  street,  or 
in  the  field:*,  a  toy,  any  thing  which  is  within  reach,  or  within  view, 
all  that  nature  has  produced,  or  art  has  modified,  can  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  reflection.  The  humblest  as  well  as  the  noblest  objects  in 
creation,  may  furnish  inexhaustible  topics  of  conversation,  and  lead, 
by  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  the  Creator,  to  the  manifestation 
of  Ilis  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  With  so  many  sub- 
jects capable  of  exciting  the  curiosity  of  children,  of  captivating  their 
attention,  unfolding  their  faculties,  and  enriching  their  minds,  how  can 
people  hurry  them  into  Latin  for  want  of  more  suitable  employment 
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The  abundance  of  matter  in  these  lessons  always  affords  the  means 
of  making  instruction  interesting  to  young  people.  Every  new  object 
which  is  submitted  to  their  examination  becomes  valuable,  not  only 
because  it  exercises  the  mind  and  gives  positive  information,  but  also 
because  the  facts  to  which  it  leads  are  necessarily  connected  in  their 
minds  with  similar  facts  previously  ascertained.  The  more  numerous 
the  fac'ts  which  children  collect,  the  more  will  th<»ir  ju«lgmont  be 
rectified  and  invigorated,  and  the  more  clear  and  extensive  will  be 
their  knowledge  of  words. 

When  the  information  which  is  usually  gained  from  experience  is 
abandoned  to  nature  and  to  chance,  error  mixes  itself  with  truth  : 
a  random  observation  leads  to  imperfect  notions  and  false  conclusions. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  the  foregoing  practical  course  to  obviate  such 
evils.  Under  the  direction  of  an  enlightened  parent,  or  of  a  prop- 
erly qualified  instructor,  it  will  l>e  productive  of  many  advantages : 
the  lessons  may  bo  light  or  serious,  short  or  long,  according  to  the 
age,  capacity,  and  jirevious  knowledge  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
given.  They  furnish  means  l>oth  for  physical  and  intellect uid  devel- 
opment, for  they  are  addressed  to  the  senses  and  to  the  mind.  They 
lead  to  habits  of  minute  observation  and  jmtient  investigation  ;  they 
direct  the  power  of  association  to  useful  trains  of  thought ;  they  im- 
part to  all  the  faculties  strength,  acuteness  and  accuracy.  The  spirit 
of  inquiry  implanted  in  human  nature  by  di\ine  Providence,  and 
often  checked  by  untimely  book  instruction,  is,  in  these  lessons, 
rationally  encouraged  and  directed,  so  as  to  make  young  persons 
take  an  active  part  in  their  own  education.  Thus,  early  accustomed 
to  observe,  compare,  rellect,  and  judge  for  themselves,  they  will  pre- 
serve through  life  the  useful  habit  of  examining  every  thing,  will 
draw  correct  inferences  from  all  that  piisses  within  their  sphere  of  ob- 
servation, and  will  be  likely,  from  this  practical  logic,  to  take  a 
giX'ater  interest  in  the  abstract  precejits  and  metaphysical  speculations 
of  science. 

Not  only  can  conversations  on  objects  impart  valuable  information 
and  make  science  interesting,  but  they  are  the  best  preparation  for 
scholastic  instruction,  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  and  for  all 
philosophical  pursuits.  The  variety  of  subjects  which  is  offered  to 
the  consideration  of  children,  and  the  active  part  which  they  take  in 
the  conversations,  suit  the  liveliness  and  buoyancy  of  the  first  period 
of  life  much  better  than  reading,  which  condemns  them  to  a  mental 
calm  and  physical  immobility,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  imperative 
demands  of  nature.  Truths  which  aj^pear  dull  in  the  solitude  of  tho 
study,  become  most  interesting  when  discussed  in  conversation. 
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Oral  instruction  presents,  at  an  early  age,  several  advantages  over 
book  instruction :  it  is  capable  of  being  made  more  intelligible ;  it 
permits  the   entering  into  more  minute  details,  employing  more 
familiar  terms,  and  using  repcititions  which  serve  to  impress  the  sub- 
ject better  on  the   mind  of  a  child.     The  inflections  of  the  in 
structor's  voice  indicate  the  degree  of  importance  to  be  attached  t 
the  words  he  uses,  or  to  the  ideas  he  con\eys.     He  passes  rapidh 
forward,  or  dwells  on  such  particular  statements  as  he  conceives  ar 
needed  by  his  pupils. 

These  lessons  cultivate  in  young  people  the  talent  of  rational  con- 
versation, which,  in  ordinaiy  education,  is  entirely  left  to  chance, 
although  it  is  the  most  useful,  the  most  social,  and  the  most  intel- 
lectual of  all  talents.  They  impart  the  free  excursive  acquaintance 
with  various  learning  which  makes  the  pleasing  and  instructive  com- 
panion, and  if  they  were  generally  adopted,  they  would  not  fail,  in 
the  course  of  time,  to  raise  the  tone  of  conversation  in  societv.  The 
powers  of  language  of  the  learners  being  constjintly  called  forth  in 
proposing  and  answering  questions,  in  sUiting  the  results  of  their  ob- 
servations, and  in  making  verbal  or  written  summaries  of  the  suhjects 
on  which  th(^y  have  conversed,  they  will  necessarily  acquire  great 
facility  of  expression  in  connection  with  great  clearness  of  thought 
And  if  they  excel  in  conversation  they  have  every  prospect  of  success 
in  public  speaking. 

Tlie  variety  of  sensations  and  the  pleasing  action  of  the  mental 
factiltios  throughout  these  animated  lessons,  will,  by  rousing  the  crea- 
tive powers  of  imagination,  produce  fertility  of  thought  and  aptitude 
for  extempore  speaking.  Under  the  influence  of  the  agreeabl*^  emo- 
tions, arising  from  the  contemplation  of  nature  and  the  admiration 
of  its  wonders,  the  power  of  association  in  the  young  will  retain  that 
vividness  and  that  freshness  which  are  the  life-springs  of  elocjuence. 
The  most  beautiful  images  of  oratory  are  those  which  it  borrows 
from  the  material  realities  of  nature.  The  more  diversified  the  in- 
struction, the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  ascert^iined  facts,  and 
the  more  extensive  the  command  of  language.  Ex[)ressions  and 
facts  thus  treasured  up  by  the  mind  will  remain  ready  for  future  use. 
So  doep  and  lasting  are  the  impressions  and  associations  of  early  life 
that  they  are  ^'ivid  in  the  recollection  of  a  person  advanced  in  years 
when  those  which  were  received  in  maturity  have  long  since  vanished 
from  the  memorv. 

The  advantages  of  this  practical  course  of  elementary  instruction 
are  not  confined  to  the  mere  acquisition  of  facts  :  they  are  multi])lied 
by  the  infinite  resources  it  oflers  to  the  mind  for  coming  at  new  facts 
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and  guarding  from  the  .prejudices  which  result  from  a  narrow  circle 
of  observation.  The  early  exercise  of  the  senses,  in  connection  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  open  the  mind  to  conviction,  by  fur- 
nishing frequent  opportunity  of  knowing  that  to  be  true  which,  at  a 
previous  period,  appeared  improbable.  A  young  person  is  led  to 
conclude  that  there  are  in  nature  many  laws  and  phenomena  yet  niv- 
known  to  him ;  in  other  words,  he  learus  to  distrust  appearances  and 
to  desire  the  experience  of  others  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of  his 
own  senses  and  his  own  reason.  This  feeling  will  naturally  awaken 
in  him  an  eager  curiosity  to  know  what  others  have  thought  and 
written  on  the  same  subjects.  He  attaches  to  the  facts  which  have 
not  come  within  his  observation  and  are  communicated  to  him, 
the  degree  of  probability  which  is  due  to  them,  and  which  he  is 
enabled  to  appreciate,  not  only  from  his  acquaintance  with  similar 
(acts,  but  also  from  the  habit  he  has  acquired  of  tracing  back  the 
causes  which  may  produce  analogous  eflfects.  Neither  blind  skepti- 
cism, nor  weak  credulity  can  be  the  portion  of  him  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  careful  observation  and  mental  acttivity ;  who,  in  the  search 
after  truth,  depends  as  much  on  the  data  furnished  him  by  his  own 
reason  and  his  own  senses  as  ou  the  testimony  of  others. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Beattie,  that  a  mind  prepared 
by  proper  discipline  for  making  discoveries  of  its  own,  is  in  a  much 
higher  state  of  cultivation  than  that  of  a  mere  scholar  who  knows 
nothing  but  what  he  has  been  taught.  The  method  of  instruction 
above  unfolded  admirably  answers  this  idea  of  intellectual  educa- 
tion ;  it  will  be  found  the  most  efficient  means  that  can  be  devised 
to  render  the  mind  a  fit  instrument  for  discovering,  applying,  and 
obeying  the  laws  of  the  Creator.  It  will  scarcely  be  disputed  that 
investigation  of  the  works  of  nature  and  of  man,  observation  of  the 
facts  and  phenomena  of  the  material  universe,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  properties  of  things,  and  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  constitution,  are  as  far  superior  to  the  ex- 
clusive study  of  words,  as  the  substance  is  superior  to  the  shadow. 
It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  a 
nation,  if  all  its  families  and  schools  were  to  send  forth  their  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  thus  educated. 
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NOTE. 

TABLES  OF  PROPZBTIEB  PEROEIVABLE  BT  THE  SENBES. 

As  a  Bpccimen  of  the  Tables  alluded  to  in  the  text,  we  here  subjoin  aci^ectives 
denoting  the  principal  properties  of  matter,  which  are  discernible  by  the  senses. 
Incomplete  as  these  tables  are,  tliey  sufficiently  show  what  a  valuable  stock  of 
information  and  langua^^e  may  be  acquired  by  young  people  at  an  early  period  of 
life  through  observation  and  judicious  exercise  of  the  physical  faculties. 

The  act  of  investigating,  in  various  objects,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
the  qualities  or  pn^perties  which  these  adjectives  suggest,  will  enable  children  to 
examine  things  more  minutely,  and  will  supply  their  inquisitive  and  rellcctive 
powers  with  facts  upon  wliich  to  exercise  their  activity.  On  the  other  hand,  tho 
act  of  ascertaining  the  exact  import  of  these  adjectives  by  their  contrasted  sig- 
niflcation,  by  due  attention  to  their  prefixes  and  affixes,  by  a  perception  of  the 
properties  themselves,  and  by  reference  to  the  resjjectivo  6rgaus  under  wlioso 
cognizance  they  come,  will  not  only  improve  their  powers  of  observation,  dis- 
crimination, and  description,  but  will  ab*o  enrich  their  minds  with  useful  inform 
ation,  and  tend  to  do  away  with  that  confusion  of  terms  which  is  so  common  in 
ordinary  conversation. 

Independently  of  the  general  properties  which  are  mentioned  here  and  which 
belong  in  ccvnimon  to  ditlerent  objects,  there  exists  a  very  considerable  number 
of  others  which  are  peculiar  to  the  things  they  characterize,  and  which  take  their 
names  from  these  very  things ;  thus  we  say,  speaking  of  colors,  lavend^r^  jjuce^ 
fiesh^  and  peach  color^  ghy-blue^  olive-green^  <fec. ;  of  forms  and  other  properties 
cognizable  to  the  sight  and  feeling,  hait'^y  shaggy^  woolly^  icaly^  oily^  g/'ecuy, 
thorny^  velvet-like^  &c.  The  perceptions  of  hearing,  taste,  and  smelling,  vary 
'equally  with  the  endless  cUversity  of  things  which  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
these  senses,  and  are  designated  by  tho  mention  of  tho  objects  in  which  tho 
peculiar  property  resides. 

In  contrasting  adjectives,  in  the  following  tables,  wo  considered  only  their 
proper  sense :  many  of  them,  if  taken  figuratively,  would  admit  of  other  words 
in  opi^ofiition.  It  must,  however,  be  stated  that,  from  the  poverty  of  language  in 
some  instances  and  its  superabundance  in  others,  some  adjectives  having  more 
than  one  opposite,  the  professor  should  explain  such  anomalies  and  point  out  to 
his  pupils  their  different  shades  of  meaning. 


Visible 
colored 
transparent  . 
brilliant,  bright 
dear 


QUALITIKB   AND   PR0PERTIC8 
SIGHT. 

.  invisible. 
.    .  colorless. 
.  opaque. 
.  dSill. 
.  obscure. 


ABCERTAINED   BT   THE   GRQANB   OF 

PBBLINO. 


light,  lightsome    .  dark. 

.  dirty. 

j  ridiculous,  bur- 
(       lesque. 


clean 

sublime 

magnificent 
Buperb 
beautiful 
handsome 
pretty    . 
nice  . 
mcoful 
blooming  . 
limpid  . 
youn^ 
organic  . 
porous 
compact 

tOBl 


ipac 


.  paltry. 

.  mean,  shabby. 

.  horrid. 

[  ugly. 

.  nasty. 
.  unmccftd. 
.  withered. 
.  muddy. 
.  aged,  old. 
.  inorganic 
.  imporous. 
.  loose. 
.  infusible. 


palpable 

tactile 

tangible 

warm 

hot 

burning    . 

ponderable    . 

Eonderous 
eavy,  weighty 
dry 
liard . 

rough, rugged 
strong 

firm    ■  .        . 
solid . 
solid 
tough 

stale      .        .  . 
ti^ht,  tense 
stifif 

compressible    . 
impressible   . 
accesBible . 


impalpable. 

intactible. 

intangible. 

cool. 

cold. 

freezing. 

imponderable. 

im  ponderous. 

light. 

wet. 

BOll. 

Bmooth. 

weak,  frail. 

feeble. 

liquid. 

fluid. 

tender. 

fresh. 

slack. 

flaccid,  limber. 

incomprensible. 

unimpressible. 

inaccessible. 
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inflammable . 

Gomhuritible 

vertical . 

pcr|»cndicaUr 

uniionn 

solitary 

Bopteu'trional 

northern 
orieutul . 

eautem  . 

SIOHT 

lonff 

wiott 

hif^h 

deep 

thiek      . 

hi)?,  large . 

eiiornioua 

solid  . 

full 

delicate     . 

fine 

even 

acute 

sharp        • 

pointed . 

straight     . 

moving . 

niovahio    . 

rentleM8  . 

steady 

ra])id'    . 

flexible,  pliant 

elatftio 

penneablo 

pervious 

soluble 

dirtHolnblo      . 

malleable  . 

duetilo  . 

destniotiblo 

destructive    . 

oontiguouB 

a4jiioi:nt,  cloAO 

internal     . 

superior 

anterior    . 

divergent 

limited 


audible  . 
sonorous   . 
noiKv 

eupfionic  . 
muHieal . 
harmonious 
melodious 
concordant 
loud 

high-toned 
ditto      . 
shrill 
treble     . 
acute  (fl(?.) 
sweet  (fig.) 
flat(flg.)   . 
articulate 
•ocentod   . 


BIOST. 

.  uninflammable. 
.  im^ombustible. 
.  horizontal. 
.  obli(^ue. 
.  multitomi. 
.  gru^ariouri. 
.  meridional, 

Houthern. 
•  occidental, 

western. 

AITD  rasLuio. 

.  short. 

.  narrow. 

.  low. 

.  shallow. 

.  thin. 

.  small. 

.  exiiruous,  tiny. 

.  hollow. 

.  emjity. 

.  clumHV. 

.  courmT. 

.  uneven. 

.  obtu.se. 

.  blunt. 

.  rounded. 

.  crooked. 

.  still. 

.  immovable. 

.  motionless. 

.  unHtoady. 

.  h1«iw. 

.  inflexible. 

.  ineliMtic. 

.  impermeable. 

.  impervious. 

.  insoluble. 

.  indinsolnblo. 

.  immalloable. 

.  inductile. 

.  indoHtructiblo. 

.  connervative. 

.  separate. 

.  ditttant. 

.  external. 

.  intVrior. 

.  por*terior. 

.  convergent. 

.  unlimited. 

RIAaUfO. 

.  inaudible, 
soundless, 
silent, 
caoojihonic 
unmusical, 
unhannonious. 
dissonant. 
di»corrIunt. 
low,  taint, 
low-toned, 
deep-toned, 
obtuse, 
banc. 

frnivo  (fig.) 
lursh  (tig.) 
sharp  <'flg.) 
inarticulate, 
unaccented. 


convenient    . 

handy 

tenaoions 

aiihcMlvo 
commcnHurablo 
moiisurablo    . 
astrini^ent 
divisible 


risLiiraw 

.  inconvenient. 

.  nnhandy. 

.  brittle,  'fragile. 

fhmgible. 
.  incomiiieusurable. 
.  immooHurable. 
.  emollient 
.  indivisible. 
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Pormt. 

rectilinear. 

curve. 

circular. 

semicircular. 

elliptical. 

parabolical. 

oval. 

s|)iral. 

fi!at. 

wmvex. 

c<»ncave. 

plano-convex. 

angular. 

triangular. 

quadrangular. 

square. 

pentagonal. 

nexugonal. 

lu^ptagonal. 

octtigoual,  &c. 

polygonal. 

oblong. 

rectangular. 

spherical. 

hemispherical. 

globular. 

sphenndal. 

conical. 

pyramidal. 

cubic. 

prismatic. 

cylindrical. 

semi-cylindrical. 

anuuluV. 

tubular. 


TAsra. 


palatable. 

unpalatable. 

tasteless. 

sapid. 

insipia'. 

luscious. 

sweet. 

sweetish. 

saccharine. 

bitter. 

salt. 

saline. 

tart. 

sour,  add. 

sourish. 

acetous. 

acrid. 

spicy. 


Parta. 

inside. 

interior. 

outside. 

exterior. 

beginning. 

middle. 

center. 

end,  extremity. 

top. 

bottom. 

summit. 

foot. 

base. 

front. 

back. 

side. 

face. 

right  side. 

left  side. 

wrong  side. 

circumference. 

surface. 

bonier. 

brim. 

comer. 

angle. 

solid  angle. 

spheric  angle. 

ri>entrant  angle. 

molecule. 

organs. 

Iim1)8. 

head. 

fibres. 


SmLLUCO. 

odorous. 

inodorous. 

odoriferous. 

fragrant. 

perfumed 

aromatic 

balmy. 

muskr. 

rancio. 

fiisty. 

fetid. 

musty. 
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piano     • 
legato 
crescendo 
deufeuing . 
stunning 
grating  (flg.) 


Serccptible 
istinet     . 
Himplo  . 
elumcntaiy 
natural  . 
esHontial    . 
absolute 
generic 
good 

agreeable  . 
nneful    . 
advuntogeoua 
protitabfe 
perfect 
complete 
principal  • 
Deneficlal 
iin])ortunt . 
new 

common    . 
ordinary 
firoqucnt    . 
denno 
homogoneoua 
pnro 

wholesome 
tffendive 


■■AKIMO. 

.  forte. 
.    .  staccato. 
.  diminuendo. 

'     ( enlivening. 

.    .  soothing  (flg.) 

.  imperceptible. 
.    .  indistinct. 

.  complex. 
.    .  compound. 

.  artinciul. 
.    .  accidental. 

.  relative. 
.    .  speeiiio. 

.  bad. 
,    .  disagreeable. 

.  useless. 
,    .  diHadvuntageoufl. 

.  unprofitable. 
.    .  imperfect. 

.  incomplete, 
r    .  accessary. 

.  prejudiciuL 
,    .  unimportanL 

.  old. 
,    .  uncommon. 

.  extraordinary. 
.    .  rare,  infrequent. 

.  rare. 
,    .  hetcrogeneoufl. 

.  impure. 
.    .  unwholesome. 

.  inollenfiive. 


TAiTa. 

peppery. 

savory. 

relisliing.. 

delicious. 

succulent,  joioy. 

pungent. 


8BM8B8. 

hurtful  . 
variable     . 
changeable    . 
mutat>le    . 
alterable 
separable  . 

Seuetnible     . 
urable,  lasting 
permanent     . 
simultaneous 
coherent 
concrete    . 
similar  .        . 
valuable    . 
intrinsic 
suliiciont  . 
proper   . 

avoidable   • 

proportionate 
considerable . 
corruptible 
imitanle 
sensible    • 
animate         . 
equal        • 


.  harmless. 
.  invariable. 
.  unchanfi:eable. 
.  immutable. 
•  inalterable. 
.  inseparable. 
.  impenetrable. 
.  evanescent. 
.  transient. 
.  successive. 
.  incoherent. 
.  abstract. 
.  dissimilar. 
.  valueless. 
.  extrinsic. 
.  insufficient. 
.  improper, 
j  unavoidable. 
( inevitable. 
.  disproportionate. 
.  inconsiderable. 
.  incorruptible. 
.  inimitable. 
.  insensible. 
.  inanimate. 
.  unequal. 


SPECIMEN  OF  CONVERSATIONS  ON  OBJECTS. 

[From  Marcel  ou  Language.] 


.A  PEMON  who,  for  the  first  time,  attempts  to  converse  with  children  on  object*, 
may  feel  embarrassed  h^w  t-o  prooet;d  thnnijjh  the  vurious  topics  which  belong  to 
the  natural  development  of  the  .•iiibjcct.  To  remove  difficulty  on  this  point,  we 
give  hero  a  taldo  of  the  diftVn-nt  topics  which  may  be  introduced  in  succession, 
whatever  be  the  object  ullered  for  coiisiilenition. 

ORDER   OF    THE     BUBJP.CT8     OF   CONVERSATIoS,   WITH     THE   APPROXIMATE     AGE     AT 

WHICH    THKY    MAY    BE    ENTERED     UPON. 

''All  thingH  are  in  every  thing."— Jocofo/. 

1. — Exercise  of  Perception. 

From  the  age  (  Name  of  the  o>»ieot :  its  ]>art8,  matter,  color,  form  and  spe- 
of  6.  "j  cies ;  nuiubers,  fractions. 

2. — Exercise  of  Observation. 

To  be  added  to  f  Properties  and  .maliri.-,.  of  the  object, 
the  above  exer- .    ;^"f  i"';':»f  "'"^  o  u-^.Mli.atK.ns. 
^.-«    w-.ih    ..ini-i  ^  *^'  ^'^  ^^'^"^'^^  ^•'^'  ^•^'.l*^'*-^  ^••*'  ^r  "»»y  ^<^>  applied. 

(.'oiiiitry  frciii  wliioh  it  coinefl. 

^Mode  uf  pr«>ductiou,  preparation,  or  fabrication. 

3. — Exercise  of  Reflection. 

'Size,  wcij^lit,  drirability,  and  value  of  the  object. 
Ki'hitive  povitinns  uihI  distances. 
History  of  objects,  wlicn  introduced,  and  where  found. 
Oral  description  of  the  <>])ject. 

Oral  r«  capitulation  of  all  the  subjects  which  have  been  treated 
of  in  the  conversation. 


cise    with    chil- 
dren of  8. 


To  be  added  to 
the  above  exer- 
ciifes  >^ith  chil- 
dren of  10. 


To  be  adiled  to 
the  above  exer- 
cises with  cliil- 
dren  of  I'J. 


4. — Exercu>e  of  Reasoning. 

'To  account    fi>r  every  tliinjr;  Why  is  the  object  bo  named? 

Why  such  parts,*matter^  colors,  fonns,  <fee.,  Ac.  ? 
DistinctitMis  between  wliat  is  natural  and  artiBcial,  essential 

and  accidental,  absolute  and  relative,  «fec.,  &c. 
Definitions  of  terms,  and  their  grammatical  classification,  de- 
duced from  thfir  use. 
^  Written  descriptions  and  recapitnlotions. 

An  instnictor  with  this  tabular  arrangement  before  his  eyes,  can  be  at  no  loss 
for  subject.-*  of  conversation.  However,  lest  some  obscurity  shonld  arise  from  itH 
abridged  form,  we  will  endeavor  t^»  explain  it  by  a  few  remarks  on  a  familiar  ol>- 
ject.  We  will  select  for  <Mjr  illustration  a  llaik  i^ad pencil,  as  afifordiug  by  its 
astremc  simplicity  an  apparently  limited  field  of  observations. 

A    BLACK    LEAD   PENCII^ 

Whenever  the  instructor  believes  that  hi.s  young  pupils  know  something  of  the 
subject  to  which  their  attention  is  directed,  ho  c.iutiously  questions  them,  as 
much  to  make  them  take  an  at;tive  part  in  the  lesson  as  to  ascertain  their  defi- 
ciencies, and  then  he  imparts  to  them  the  infurmation  which  he  finds  they  rcqtdn 
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354  LESSON  ON  A  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL. 

1. — Perception, 

When  the  object  black  lead  pencil  has  been  named,  the  children  are  shown  ita 
parU^  which  they  succehsively  notice  and  name,  viz  :  tlt^:  inUrnal  8uhstanCf\ — the 
black  lead ,'  the  envel&jje  or  external  substance^ — th^".  wood  ^  the  top^  tht  point,  thi 
two  end«  or  extrernitiee.  (It  bO  Iiappcus  that  this  object  has  very  few  parts ;  otli- 
ers,  8uch  as  a  book,  a  h<>vse,  a  ship,  a  plant,  or  an  anivial,  would  present  a  much 
greater  variety.) — Matter — the  exterual  matter, — cedar  wood,  taken  from  a  tree,  a 
vegetable  substanct  ;  the  internal  matter, — blank  had,  a  natural  mixture  of  had 
and  earth,  a  mintral  subtiance.  It  may  be  remarked  by  tlie  instructor  that  aP 
created  thinjjfs  are  useful,  and  that  God,  in  His  infinite  goodness  has  endowed  u:i 
with  powers  of  observation  and  intellect  that  we  niay,  by  their  means,  search  and 
discover  tlie  use  of  everv  tliinj?.  Colors — the  linht  brown^  or  v^^dnr  coh>r  of  tb 
wood,  the  Iron  <jr>'y  of  the  lead ; — tlie  children  arc  made  to  notice  tbat  the 
outward surt'ace  of  the  wood  is  darker  in  color  than  the  part  whicli  has  been  freshly 
cut;  it  may  be  observed  here  that  every  color  has  an  infinite  number  of  shades. 
Forvu — when  new,  a  complete  cylinder ;  wlien  ready  for  use,  it  is  taper,  either 
conical  or  pijramidal  at  one  end,  and  fat  at  the  other.  iSpecifS — a  irritinti  black 
Uoil pencil,  there  are  other  sorts,  drawintj-pfncUa,  bla<-k  and  nd,  soft  and  Ifird  for 
different  uses,  dafv  prncih,  chalk  pencils^  hair  pencils  for  painting,  <tc.  Show  the 
children  these  ditVerent  species,  if  possible.  Numbers — let  them  reckon  all  the 
pencils  which  they  can  collect.  Wliat  is  a  gross  of  pencils?  By  addiiiL'  or  sub- 
tracting from  each  other  various  collections  of  pencils,  lead  pencils,  slate  pencils, 
hair  pencils,  &c.,  they  will  experience  that  addition  laid  .subtraction  can  be  de- 
clared only  of  thinirs  of  the  same  kind.  Fractions — let  them  show  the  lialf,  the 
third,  (fee,  of  the  pencil;  if  one-third  of  it  should  be  cut  off,  how  niueh  of  it 
would  remain,  &c.,  <fcc.  i    This  will  suflice  for  children  between  6  and  S  years. 

2. — Observation. 

In  addition  to  what  precedes,  the  following  topics  will  be  introduced  in  con- 
versing witli  children  about  eiglit  years  old.  Properties — the  pencil  is  vArfuh 
conrenient,  graceful,  &c.,  <fcc. ;  the  cedar  wood  is  fbrous,  odorous,  dull,  Infam- 
mabh,  &c. ;  the  black  lead  is  bright,  inodorous,  brittle,  vninfainmahh\  ttc.  All 
these  fact«  should  be  made  sensible  by  experiments,  whenever  it  \%  prnctieable, 
and  the  words  denoting  these  properties  should  not  be  uttered  until  the  latter 
have  been  clearly  perceived.  Comparisons,  &c.— the  children  are  desired  to 
name  objects  which  resemble  the  pencil  or  differ  from  it  in  matter,  form,  color, 
usefulness,  or  various  other  properties ;  the  counterpart  or  this  exercise  would 
consist  in  mentioning  several  ol>jects  and  desiring  the  children  to  discover  points 
of  resemblance  or  contrast  with  the  pencil ;  for  example,  a  black  had  pencil  and 
a  candle  are  both  cylindrical,  dull,  odorous,  opaque,  smooth,  inelastic,  vseful,  <S:c. ; 
they  differ  in  cohr,  smell,  taste,  feeling  ;  the  fonner  is  infusible,  the  latter  is 
fusibU,  one  is  porous,  the  other  cofnpact,  &c.,  &c.  Use,  d'c. — pencils  are  us^ed  in 
circumstances  when  ink  can  not  be  had,  particularly  in  traveling,  for  taking  notes 
and  making  sketches  from  nature,  &c.  Expatiate  on  the  advantages  and  pleasure 
arising  from  the  talent  of  drawing.  Country,  rfv. — black  lead  pencils  are  now 
made  in  almost  every  civilized  country ;  but  those  made  in  England  have  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best.  The  most  celebrated  mines  of  black  lead  are  in 
Cumberland.  Some  observations  on  mines  and  on  the  geography  of  England, 
may  be  introduced  hero.  Cedar  trees,  with  the  wood  of  which  they  are  usually 
made,  grow  in  various  countries,  and  especially  on  Mount  Lebanon :  this  cele- 
brated place  would  deserve  some  notice.  Mode  of  production,  d'c. — from  the 
miner  who  extracted  the  ore,  and  from  the  man  who  set  the  cedar  seed,  up  to  tlie 
person  wlio  sold  the  pencil,  an  immense  number  of  trades  and  toold  which  have 
aontributed  to  its  completioD,  might  be  enumerated. 
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3.— Reflection. 

Young  people  should  now  have  their  refloctlve  powers  exerciKed  in  reference  to 
the  above  Bu]»jtK!ts.  They  8lioul<l  not  only  oh^er^'e  tiling.-*,  and  state  wliat, 
they  perceive,  but  tliey  should  themselves  try  to  di^eover  the  i'aetjs  which  are8u]>- 
mitted  to  thi'ir  erin^iidcrafion,  and  to  exj>res*s  their  opinions  on  them. 

iSize. — \\hi\t  i.s  the  Icnjrtli  of  tlio  pencil,  its  diameter,  and  its  circumference? 
Low  many  times  is  the  peneil  haurer  <»r  sliorter  tlian  any  iriven  object;  let  them 
guess  aiul  verify  how  nmny  len^'tlis  of  i  lie  jk  jiill  wituM  go  to  a  foot,  a  y:ird.  Are.  i 
Wi  iijht — Th'.-y  try  with  the  hand,  eompari;  its  w'-i/jflit  Nvith  that  of  other  objects, 
and  Verify  with  scjiles.  The  various  standard  mea*-iires  shoidd  be  explainc  d  in 
reference  to  tliesc;  little  exj^eriments.  I>urnt>ilff;/ — This  r|u«,^tion  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  the  ciroumsianees  on  whieh  it  depends,  viz:  the  manner  of  usiuiir 
the  j)eueil  or  of  cutting  it,  the  ilcirree  of  softness  of  the  leatl,  the  industry  or 
indolence,  and  cttrefidness  or  enreles-^ness  of  the  ownirr,  tVc.  Value — The  price 
of  pencils  is  at-C"rding  as  tliey  are  sold  by  retail  or  wholesale,  as  they  are  in* 
tcndt.-d  f  ^r  wriling  or  drawiuir,  accordimr  to  their  dilftrrent  (pialilies.  They  a?" 
cheu]>er  in  Knm<re  thau  in  Kugland.  Jk-sides  the  i:itriu->ic  value,  a  i>enfil,  like 
any  other  olg't^-t,  may  acijuire  an  aceidental  or  imatrinary  value  fr«un  its  }>eing  tlie 
gift  of  a  fiie-nd,  :uui  espeeially  of  a  de}mrted  frientl,  /Vom  its  having  belonged  to 
u  celebrated  person,  or  I'rom  the  great  need  one  has  of  it.  Many  interesting 
m(»ral  observations  may  be  niade  in  a  digre^sion  on  tokens  of  friendship,  on  the 
athuirati'.in  duo  to  really  greal  cliaraeters,  «>r  'ii  the  critical  position  in  whieh  per- 
sons are  sonietimi'S  ]»laced,  which  nuikes  them  attach  great  value  to  tritles.  The 
l>eautiful  w«uk  of  Saintine,  "  /V«vtV*//i."  is  founded  on  this  last  idea;  the  lives  (.f 
prisoners  are  full  of  examj)les  of  this  kind.  The  well-known  exchimation  of 
Iki'hanl  III.  in  Shaksj>eare, — "My  kingdom  for  a  horse  1"  miifht  also  be  adduced. 
Ji'lUicv  Po«l(ion^y  d'<\  : — The  [»encd  may  be  plaoed  in  a  vertical,  horizontal,  (.^r 
ol'lique  I'osilit'n  ;  it:  may  be  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  other  objects.  It  may  be 
observed,  in  jT.ssing,  that  the  words  vertical  and  perp<-ndieuliir  ought  not  t<'  be. 
as  thev  often  are,  e<.nlounded  one  with  the  other;  the  fonucr  indicates  onlv  «>ne 
direction,  that  whieh  tends  toward  the  center  of  th*^  earth,  as  it  is  ascertained  by 
the  plumb-line;  the  latter  is  rehitive  to  a  second  line  with  which  it  makes  two 
right  angles;  its  direetion  nuiy  vary  indetinitely,  according  to  the  direction  of 
that  second  line.  The  ju.neil  may  form  di  tie  rent  angles  with  other  objects;  it 
may  also  be  placed  at  the  ea>t  or  south-east  of  one  thing,  whilst  it  is  at  the  we.-t 
or  north-west  of  another,  ttc,  thus  showing  that  these  are  relative  tenns.  End 
this  conversation  by  desirincr  the  children  to  describe  the  pencil  so  as  to  give  a 
clear  concei»tion  of  it  to  a  person  who  may  be  supposed  not  to  have  seen  one.  and 
recapitulate  all  that  has  been  said, — including  the  digressions  to  which  each  ]»oint 
has  given  riae. 

4. — Reasoning. 

The  instructor,  in  conversing  with  cliildren  of  twelve,  or  over  that  age,  should 
1>ring  out  nil  their  powers  of  reasoning  an<l  of  langmige,  in  eonneetion  with  eveiy 
subject.  Why  is  the  black-lead  pencil  so  called?  What  part  of  speech  is  the 
word  pencil  f  What  is  its  derivation?  Advert  toother  grammatical  points  in 
referenc(r  to  substantives.  W^hy  has  the  pencil  been  given  that  form  or  dimen- 
sion \  Why  is  wood  used,  and,  especially  cedar  wood?  All  genend  practices  or 
customs  an;  founded  upon  some  reason.  Wliy  is  the  outward  surface  of  the 
"Wood  darker  than  the  in'«ide? — The  effects  of  light  and  air  on  matter  may  be  ex- 
plained. By  what  mixture  of  colors  could  the  light  brown  of  the  wood  be  pro- 
duced ?  What  are  the  primitive  and  prismatic  colors?  Allude  to  the  infinite 
variety  of  pleiusing  colors  which  are  diffused  throughout  nature,  over  shells,  flow- 
ers and  minerals,  on  the  wings  of  the  butterfly  and  plumage  of  birds,  in  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  heavens  at  sunset.     How  bountiful  is  the  Creator  who  has 
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•.'jre*! !     Tb'--  »:.Eie  reninr'^-  will  tr:  >  :<..  :i.o  i:..r:.-.L-t  .llvtrrrv    f  ■'  m.*-  iSfi  ■:f 

f-tfj'.-il  T-*:rp<:ndie"lirlv  acrr-^?.  of.0:«4  .:»:ly. -^.r  in  a  ■n^.v  p^r.  ll-l  :••  :le  :jt:?  .*  In 
pla^lL/  :Le  peii'.':I  in  v&rio-:*  p  'Viti-n^  reii-tivol;.  :•  .-ti'.rr  ji-  t>.  o\  -j.  \-  ■  k.  bTiJ^r 
i*.  '.-.hif>'I\l.  ii:.,  airij^?:  fcU  tLe  Tr«y-i*i  l*  ;-.i-  i  :'.*:r  L:r-  r-.  m,  V-r  vxil-lLr-i. 
In  •.-rj':rr.*:ni:ir.:f  tL<.-  fi:5or«::^':  k::,-".*  ^f  tv!.  /.>.  u:.  i  'i.c  t  ..r:  .••■.l;.r   :..-:'!-.-»  n 

c*l  'a;I!  ■•rar.d  a.*  tht  ••rriiiJ'.  b^a-.k-^-a-i  r  -.-rj  i".  rr  i  :  r:.  :'-.  -«;.*•-  t--.-l  ll.  ».•: ...  i^  •-  -- 
t*'^-?.  an-i  the  Lalf-'.v.irn-oat-l.iu-ik-lviiti  ]-.!.il  ::.  :.:!.<!  :i>  :;.t  .'.:..'■  ■:'.  Tlc 
w«-.r'l  ptttt-il  i*.  tLfrD  ?:■.:•!  to  ^-o  h  "'t.^rl:  ••-r::..  :•.-'.  '.Lv  t\  r  :*  .'•  ■  '-:  r'  ».'.  •'•J'-:- 
T'r.nriK  act:.,  art  ^p^'.'inc  t-.-niu*.  In  ir-ve-*L'.i*:r.j  *':a-  t  r  'vr/it*  -I  :hr  ;  il.U.  dl.— 
tir.'.v.'.'L.s  will  r,e  c-.^rar-I^l.c-i  l-ttviccr:  *hrrii: — •...••  tv.  •  .-i:  -::.ii  v?  i"  .^Livi-  i:  Ls 
L.a']';  ar>.-  ii'U'tr"J  ;  ti.i.-ir  I'.njj  l>  arr,'r,  ,''!■  ;  t;,c  r  :l".l..;j  v  .  i  ::...•  j. :.  ':.  i  i.  I  i^.i.  1:,- 

or  '.-M  i-*  acci'Ii7d<iJ :  tht  cl;ara':-t*:ri*tl'.>  -l"  :■--  •.'••./.  v.  ■.:.-■'.  .•  r;-:"::-.:c  '.:  . :.  inLr.:- 
rnatc,  iiifu.-ible.  and  oj-aq'ie  .sub?:aT...t'.  ltv  'j'  '•  ■  •'«  ;  i>  ui!!.-. !.«':■  i>.  -  ■r*'i.r*'i.  and 
I»'.'ro?«ity  are  rvhitirt.  The  exj-rv.--j'  i;  r'.'r'  r.-V  »'  '-'  '•.  -.  w*f  !;r.  ;.:^  '".r^  :•*•  '.Le 
fcxti.rnal  luatU-r  of  tiic  T»*-ri«.;l,  i^  V'/.'.///  r- !; '".vtlv  :■.  ti.v  v.  r-'.  »  •  '.  v  L:-}:  is 
ti**ru  >/><!'•/ 7 '.■•  b";t  ir<></'i  b«:;':m'>  '>/i»rt..  ii,  rvl..*"  ii  t"  ••  ''•.•^.  v. i,;.  'n  !*  i;*  *  --.  ,*:V. 
In  i.'^'nji'j.rint^  tlit-  i'».n.a!  with  f'A.vX  ot;v->  iL-.-  ■  i.iilr«.n  ".sill  cx..!!.::.e  1:^  wLat 
r:;aii!y  it  e'i'.jal.-. -liq■J•.^^' .r,  or  f:."^  f-h' r.  of '-ti.'r  <■';■•.'••.:*.  I:-. re  ::/_-•.:  "' •.-  v.n- 
f-  li'.-d  lb*'  thc'On'  <'f  a^lit-vtivv-^  and  th^  d«  _tm  >  "f  •  ■n;;i.r.««  -r:.  TL"..'*  >:  f-  :\'<  <f 
Wvrd."*  alf'-rds  T»artior-.]ar  fafiiitv  f'.-r  «-li/i:ii.j'  'i'.r:v:.rl-  :>.  •■►-<.•;.•■>'•  n.ii!.'.  ;.."j'«->.*ivea 

I  •  -  •  ■ 

are  borrowed  frf-»m  ^ub.•»tantiv♦;:i.  while  o'i-t-r*  i:ive   ri<f  f*  ^^;^^^.D'i^.^ :  muriV 

• 

abo  arc  f«*nnc'd  by  y*rtrlxinir  <.»r  allixlnjjr  .-'Jnc  .-i>i/.f;'...Li  >y;L.'!.l..-  :..  :i  y  i.iin.i-.-*  -f 
tiic  li.ln.'^  •.vl;<...se  characU-ri-«!i-.-  \'T  rertii.-  tL.v  .-'.jnily.  Tl.c  wr":-.-  :-.  .1  t  •  i  x- 
l-r"--*  th'ir  van'»';-i  ucii'  !..■»  ['•.•n'<''nned  '.\i:h  a  j-!;-.".].  -'•.■•):  a>.  to  '■■■'  l  /*,  '»  •  -.-i  «"', 
fo  <c//V-.  »«•/</[  ,'f,  6::'..  will  ♦•li'.-it  the  na^iire  and  d'f.niti'-n  of  that  iiLj-'r.:-!.:  part 
of  sjM<.fh.  The  part'C'ilar  (.'ireiinj^r.:!;'.-!  s  "f  •irri--.  ]  l.-c.  or.^inrity.  . !;  I  :;.:.i;:".ir 
•\\}/:<'h  njiidit  be  ruentK»ned  in  eonne'-ti<n  '.NitL  ri.i-e  acti'-n-^  v<':ild  -i-.rv,-  •■•  illus- 
trate adv<:rJ/ial  expre.-^i"nr'.  In  sjieakin;^'  of  tbu  i:-e  "f  a  pen-.-il.  1«  t  thf  «  :  :Mr».n 
tt-eerti.in  >\hy  it  njak«.s  a  bla'.-k  ni.»rk  on  j '.»[-. r  aiid  n-  t  on  ^l..to,  wlit-n  a<  tl.c  re- 
verse i>  the  eu^':  "A  ith  a  ^lat«:  j-ef.":!!,  wlii-li  ni:.rk^  '-n  a  >i;.*e  ai.d  n-  t  <•!.  paper. 
In  nM-nti'.nin;r  tlie  ni'-de  of  njakiriL'  ["-rp-iN  :.!,d  the  c«'';ntr\  *  \\  !.vre  tl.vv  are 
rnadir,  ruanv  int<.r'.— tir:/  •  ':e.-ti«'n->  '.'.■  ;1 1  be  i!.tr..l'i»'« .;  i-n  il.i.-  n.MTi.f.  .-*  :rl!i_'  in- 
du>*rv'  i,t'  dillerent  nj.tionf.  The  superi'-ritv  *t'  Iirir'..'«lj  n.:'.!.uK«'.-lVtri-  in  •iivt-n.l 
arti'.'les  '>f  trade,  may  bt;  adverte<l  t'»:  but.  wlj'il-t  the  in-rri.t''»r  tl:'>  t  x- ite<  in 
the  brea>t  of  hi.**  y'>iin:(  hearers  hu'itimate  fet-Hnirs  i.f  nati<'nal  pri-le.  he  nin>t 
hed'ilon.-ly  eaiiti'>n  tlieni  airainr«t  {.ny  unjn-t  d<-]>ree::iti"n  '-r  c<'rit<n.pt  <'f  '"'ther 
nation.s.  Finally,  *::*ry  ^I;bjef•t  niay,  }.y  ilie  f  r-r-  "f  a.^-'-eiali-ii.  »•  ine  within 
til.'  Ji-«.po  of  tli«--e  '^■'■ii*. (r-ation-.  The  ni«''ie  ^\*«  ri-ive  thr  inf"niia*i-  n,  r.nd  the 
hi:.'her  tlie  mr»ni\  and  in'rlhetnal  eliara<'ter  of  the  in.-tniet'tr.  the  niore  beUedcial 
will  t'n-e  li"j>'«ns  b^  to  yojinu'  pt.-ojde. 

Th"  tVw  .•*n;r/e*T;on.^  whi<'h  };ave  be<-n  offered  in  thi.«»  Fpr-cimen  of  a  c^nverj^^ 
tion  ••fi  <.1.j«:et"*  will,  we  hope,  be  deemed  snt1ici«'nt  a.<  a  trnide  for  nT»i'lyir^ir  t'>  any 
ohjictx  tiis^ch^me  «.f  intell<*<-tiia]  training  and  i.metiiul  in-tnu!i<'n.  V.'e  l:ave 
only  hinti-l  at  the  vari<'iis  t«*pief*  whi«'h  dire<'tly  ari>e  fr<-ni  tlie  ditb  rent  in"de>  <.'f 
i'i>n-id'  rin-.'  an  object,  and  have  hfl  to  tlie  ^kill  and  di^enti'"'!!  of  tlie  in^triutor 
til*;  n'ind<»rlrsH  HnbjiM't.",  moral  or  intelleet!;al,  \\hicli  may  iTarcli  ^nt  of  eaeh 
qt:«■^ti'»n,  b«:eanHe  the  advantaj^e  of  di^rres^ions  entirely  depends  on  cireiim.-^tan- 
C(r.s  whi«h  he  cari  b«i^t  appreciate.  Kverj'  t»-a''her  m:;\  diverge  from  tlio  course 
liiid  <lovvn  here,  or  dilate  on  f<tieh  subjects  as  he  feels  himself  most  c«»mj)etent  to 
treat,  aud  on  mk-Ii  also  as  lie  finds  that  his  pupils  desire  or  require  to  be  informed 
upon. 
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II.      FKCO.NI),\RY    INSTRUCTION. 

In  laborinj;  to  o.stiiblisli  a  sy.stem  of  seoondar}'  cilucalion,  in  which  the 
rights  of  old  institutions  ami  the  liberty  of  education  guaranteed  by  the 
charter  should  be  harmonized,  I  found  myself  engaged  with  a  vast  estab- 
ILslnnent,  thoroughly  foumled,  systematic,  complete,  and  in  full  activity  ; 
aind  also  with  the  numerous  and  powerful  rivals,  I  will  not  call  them  ene- 
mies, of  that  institution,  passionately  demanding  full  liberty  of  action  for 
themselves.  The  freedom  thus  daimetl  presented  itself  as  a  new  fact  to 
the  body  against  which  it  was  directed,  and  one  entirely  opposed  to  their 
origin  and  constitutive  principles.  Founded  in  the  spirit  of  the  maxim 
that  education  belongs  to  the  state,  the  university  reposed  on  its  double 
basis  of  privilege  and  .absolute  power.  I  was  therefore  called  upon  to 
introduce  liberty  to  an  institution  where  it  had  no  natural  existence,  and 
to  defend  that  i!istitution,  at  the  same  time,  against  formidable  assailants. 
This  was,  in  fact,  to  preserve  the  fortress  while  opening  its  gates. 

The  univ<^rsity  had  two  classes  of  opponents,  almost  equally  di.^tinct 
and  determined.  The  liberals,  who  Uixed  it  with  despotism;  and  the 
devout,  who  accused  it  of  in-eligion.  Its  constitution,  and  I  might  even 
buy  its  physiognomy,  were  repugnant  to  the  former;  they  disliked  this 
educating  body  which  reminded  them  of  the  old  corporations  they  had 
so  .strenuously  combated,  and  shrank  from  the  forms  and  discipline  which 
trained  up  the  rising  generation  in  the  military  system  they  detested  in 
the  state.  The  zealous  Catholics  had  no  coutidence  in  the  religious 
opinions  of  a  great  number  of  the  masters  of  the  university.  They 
rtjgrctted  the  old  associations  in  which  religion  and  education  were  closely 
linked  together,  and  struggled  to  revive  them  to  confide  their  children  to 
their  care.  Several  of  these  societies,  in  fact,  more  or  less  disguised,  had 
reestablished  themselves  under  the  Restoration  ;  and  to  insure  their  suc- 
cess, their  partisans  inces.santly  assailed  the  university,  which  they  rep- 
resented as  being  imbued  with  the  irreligious  spirit  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  engaged  in  disseminating  amongst  the  youth  of  the  day,  if 
not  impiety,  at  least  indifference. 

In  these  attacks  there  was  much  injustice  and  some  ingratitude.  The 
government  of  the  university,  whether  head  master  or  general  council, 
minister  or  president,  had  always  exercised  its  power  with  signal  moder- 
ation.    At  the  sanie  time  rival  and  controller  of  all  private  establishments 

of  secondary  instruction,  it  had  superintended  tliem  without  jealousy  or 
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-.  V  "ity.  san.:li^.»ii;ni,'  thviii  wluT^ver  there  aj'j'tarLd  a  prospect  of  Icgiti- 
ii  .1:1.'  >u  Tcss,  and  ncvtr  witlnnit  powerful  reasoii-^  aiming  a  blow  at 
th.'ir  >t:ibilit\-  or  liberty.  In  the  midst  of  g-neral  despotism,  and  des- 
pot i-ally  instituted  itself^  the  univtrsity  exliibited  a  just  and  libenil 
administration. 

Thf  position  of  the  university  was  not  less  delicate  in  regard  to  religion 
than  to  lilnrtv.  Its  ^rovornmeiit  had  alwavs  fostered  the  relij»ious  senti- 
nivnt.  In  the  general  cuur>e  of  instruction,  in  the  elioice  of  masters,  in 
its  daily  exerei^is,  rcligi'Hi<  obji»'i>  and  ecn>idvrations  had  ever  oceupied 
an  imj.'ortant  place.  liut  the  ruling  incentive  in  this  line  of  t'onduct  was 
th^  .''d,\'iTi<^'"i v"t  (■»(* >sr"^'*'M|  (***'V^r  r;\th,'r  t^''"*''  ^"vth  *  rv'ac*ior*  a'^'ii^^'t  r'^vo- 
lutiunary  unbelief  was  stn»nger  than  the  return  toward  Christian  piet}'. 
Ilone>t  services  were  remlered  to  religion  without  expelling  inditference 
ft\>in  the  soul.  In  the  pre>ent  tlay,  it  is  a  conun.>n  conchj>ii>n  that  when 
tiie  full  exercise  of  its  rites  and  ceremonies  i-^  secured  to  the  church, 
when  its  temporal  wants  are  pn»vid('d  tor,  an<l  outward  respect  mani- 
fe.>te<l,  all  has  been  done  that  <«miM  b«-  <le<ired,  an<l  that  we  have  a  liglit 
to  exi»e».t  in  return  every  thing  that  allies  can  require  from  each  <^ther. 
A  profound  mistake.  Reli{:ion  is  not  content  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
implement  of  onKr,  and  a  gri-at  s.nial  advantage.  She  has  a  more  lofty 
idea  of  her  deb  gated  trust.  She  re-piircs  to  believe  that  her  ])olitii'al 
associates  are  also  faithful  <li<ciples,  or  at  least,  that  they  .should  under- 
stand and  truly  respect  her  divine  ch.'iia''ter.  And  wlien  not  thorou;rhh' 
convinced  that  these  are  the  true  sentiments  entertained  toward  her,  the 
church  stands  upon  reserve,  and  even  while  rigidly  discharging  her 
duties,  withhoMs  her  devote<lness. 

Eiigage«l  in  eonllict  with  the  official  leaders  and  daring  volunteers  of 
the  chunh,  the  universitv  was  unable  to  thi"!,  even  in  laical  society  itself, 
the  support  it  had  a  rigiit  t()  exi)ect.  Not  only  did  many  Catholic  fami- 
lies jiartieipate  in  the  religious  mistru<t  manifested  toward  it  by  the 
clergy,  i)ut  the  Jirdent  liberals  persisted,  on  their  si<le,  in  taxing  it  with 
Iji-Mtry  as  well  as  despotism.  Hy  reason  of  its  essential  charai'ter,  and 
fr»;m  the  i»lea  that  had  presided  at  its  foundation,  it  encounterenl,  within 
a  certain  sphere  of  French  society,  but  little  confidence  and  sympathy. 
When  the  Kniperor  Xajioleon,  in  creating  the  university,  conunanded  it 
a><  the  leading  object  of  its  mission  to  employ  all  its  resources  and  repu- 
tation in  the  advancement  of  secondary  instruction,  of  classical  and  liter- 
ary  studies,  he  was  actuated  by  a  profi>un<l  instinct  of  our  social  condi- 
tion, <»f  its  history,  its  nature,  and  its  wants.  He  knew  that  after  the 
a.>tounding  overthrow  produced  by  our  revolution,  after  the  violent  fall 
of  all  the  higher  ranks  and  in.stitutions,  in  the  mid.st  of  so  many  new  and 
fcudden  fortunes — to  sanction  in  some  degree  tlie  triumph  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  to  a.^^surc  their  influence',  it  was  necessary  4o  cultivate  and 
develop  amongst  them  clevate<l  studies,  habits  of  mental  exerci.'<e»,  learn- 
ing, and  intellectual  superiority  ;  and  by  these  means  to  make  them  ap- 
pear, and  render  them,  in  foct,  worthy  of  their  pi^sition.  It  was  neces- 
sary, too,  that  at  the  same  moment  when  new  France  proved  her  strength, 
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an<I  covered  lierself  with  ^lory  in  tlie  l»attlL-fieUl,  ^lle  >lioaltl  uiulvrj^o  the 
same  trials,  and  aehieve  corresponding  fame  in  peaceful  civilization. 
Magistrates,  administrators,  advocates,  physicians,  eminent  professors, 
men  of  science  ainl  literature,  are  not  alone  internally  essential  to  a  nation, 
but  they  arc  indispensahle  to  its  dignity  aiid  credit  in  the  world.  The 
university  was  especially  <ledi(.'ated  to  the  a<lvan(!ement  of  the  higlier  or- 
der of  the  middle  cla>ses  in  these  indueiitial  avocations.  Many  families 
of  the  old  French  nobility  regar^Ied  with  ill  will  this  center  of  activity 
and  social  .strength,  in  which  the  (^iti/ens  raised  themselves  to  the  level 
of  their  toilsome  destinies,  and  .^^till  hesit-ited  to  venture  their  children  in 
thi>  common  arcn.",  t'^  iic'i'iir^'  th-.Tc  ll:e  ":imc  mciM-'  of  siicv-'c?.-,  rrd  to 
prepare  themselves  by  intelligence  and  labor  to  resume  their  places  in  the 
state. 

It  was  in  presence  of  these  facts  and  opposing  interests  that  I  under- 
took to  prepare  and  Mibmit  to  public  debate,  this  l)ill  on  secoiulary  edu- 
cation, or  rather  to  determine  once  more,  f«)r  publiir  instrui'tion  in  Fiance, 
under  its  mo.>t  dlilicult  a.^pect,  the  eternal  problem  of  reconciliation  be- 
tween power  and  libert}'. 

One  favorable  soluiion  alone  presented  itself  To  renounce  entirely 
the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  on  the  question,  and  to  adopt 
without  reserve,  in  all  its  consetpi.-nces,  that  of  free  comi)etitiou  between 
the  state  and  its  rivals,  laical  or  ecclesiastical,  private  or  incorporated. 
This  course  appeared  to  be  at  once  the  most  simple,  able,  and  ehlcacious. 
It  reduced  all  the  enemies  of  the  univer>ity  to  silence  by  sati-^fying  at  one 
siruke  their  loudi\>l  pretensions,  while  to  remain  in  the  lists,  it  demanded 
from  them  unremitting  exertions  ;  for  the  stale  also  retained  the  power 
of  giving  to  its  own  schools  all  the  development  and  advantages  which 
.social  interest  or  the  public  wi>h  might,  suggest  or  rcjuire.  None  of  the 
contending  parties  could  iind  any  ground  of  complaint,  for  they  retained 
the  fiill  and  free  use  of  all  their  arms  ;  but  it  was  the  state  itself  whidi 
regulated  the  conditions  of  the  combut,  by  accepting,  while  it  abandoned 
empire,  the  salutary  obligation  of  omitting  no  clforts  to  maintain  or 
recover  its  superiority. 

Exi)erience,  which  usually  inculcates  reserve  and  pru<lence,  has  taught 
me  a  contrary  lesion.  V\'hen  we  are  in  the  right,  we  can  ri>k  more  than 
we  believe  we  may.  It  would  have  been  far  better  for  the  university  to 
have  boldly  ai'cepted  battle  with  free  rivals,  than  to  reduce  it<elf  to  the 
necessity  of  deiending  with  he.-itation  its  sovereignty  and  privileges 
against  inveterate  enemies.  The  lu'st  shock  once  over,  it  would  have 
been  in  a  condition  to  continue  the  struggle,  not  only  with  sucitess,  but 
credit,  and  would  speedily  liave  emerged  from  it  with  added  power  and 
dignity. 

lUit  every  thing  under  the  government  of  July  opposed  this  complete 
and  daring  policy,  which  notwithstanding  its  leaning  toward  the  church, 
the  Restoration  had  never  ventured  to  attempt.  An  innnense  majority 
of  the  public,  I  might  even  say  the  public  unanimously,  beheld  in  eccle- 
siastical liberty  the  precursor  and  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  rule — the 
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objert  of  anivcrsal  antipathy  and  terror.  The  laical  spirit,  which  bad 
become  so  powerful,  was  also  bitterly  suspicious,  and  would  have  doubted 
its  own  security,  if  its  rivals  displayed,  like  itself,  and  possibly  in  direct 
opposition,  the  liberty  it  had  conquered  fr6ni  them.  The  traditions  of 
the  old  monarchy  came  in  also,  on  this  point,  to  second  the  passions 
of  new  France.  Our  ancient  laws  on  the  relations  between  the  state  and 
the  church,  on  the  interdictions  or  fetters  imposed  on  religious  associa- 
tions, were  appealed  to  as  the  rampart  of  liberal  victories.  To  these  gen- 
eral and  historical  suspicions,  the  Revolution  of  1830  had  added  others 
more  distinct  and  personal.  The  state  and  the  church  are  never  really 
in  mutual  understanding,  but  when  each  believes  itself  sincerely  trusted 
by  the  other,  and  when  they  feci  assured  that  no  hostility  whatever 
exists  between  their  essential  principles  and  vital  interests.  This,  un- 
fortunatel}',  had  ceased,  since  1830,  to  be  the  common  sentiment  between 
the  two  powers.  They  lived  in  peace,  but  not  in  intimacy,  exchanging 
support  without  confidence  or  reciprocal  attachment  In  the  verj*  bosom 
of  the  church,  thus  officially  linked  to  the  new  rule,  there  often  appeared 
regrets  and  reserved  thoughts  favorable  to  the  fallen  authority ;  while 
the  church,  in  turn,  frequently  saw  itself  exposed  to  the  ironical  inditfor- 
ence  of  the  disciples  of  Voltaire,  or  the  savage  hostilit}"  of  the  converts 
of  the  Revolution.  The  warm  apostles  of  free  education  themselves  ag- 
gravated the  obstacles  opposed  to  it  by  this  state  of  parties  and  minds. 
The  extravagances  of  the  Abbe  de  La  Mennais,  alternately  theocratic  and 
revolutionary,  redoubled  the  suspicions  and  indignation  of  the  most  oppo- 
site civilians,  conservatives  as  well  as  liberals,  magistrates,  lawyers,  and 
students.  Any  one,  who  at  that  time  would  have  ventured  to  advise  the 
government,  in  the  question  of  public  instruction,  to  resign  absolutely 
the  control  of  the  state,  the  system  of  the  university,  the  curbs  of  the 
church  and  religious  associations — and  to  incur  without  strong  precau- 
tions the  unfettered  competition  of  such  a  host  of  rivals  (I  will  not  call 
them  enemies),  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  concealed  Jesuit,  a 
base  deserter,  or  a  blinded  visionar}'. 

Without  understanding  all  these  difficulties  as  thoroughly  as  I  do  now, 
I  entertained,  in  183G,  a  lively  impression  of  them,  and  thereupon  regu- 
lated my  conduct  both  in  preparing  and  del.»ating  the  l>ill  on  secondary  • 
education.  I  concentrated  my  plan  and  object  on  three  points  :  to  main- 
tain the  university,  to  establish  liberty  by  its  side,  and  to  postpone  the 
opposing  questions  which  the  present  state  of  parties  and  feelings  ex- 
cluded from  a  profitable  or  permanent  solution.  I  took  the  university, 
its  organization  and  educational  establishments,  as  a  great  existing  fact, 
good  in  itself,  and  capable  of  being  adapted  to  the  constitutional  system, 
but  not  calling  for  revived  discussion.  I  submitted  it  to  the  free  comj)e- 
tition  of  all  its  rivals,  without  distinction  or  reserve,  and  without  impos- 
ing on  any  of  them  special  conditions.  I  referred  toother  times  and  laws 
the  questions  which  had  no  essential  bearing  on  the  principle  I  desired 
to  lay  down ;  amongst  others,  those  relating  to  the  small  seminaries, 
religious  congregations,   and  various  establishments,  clerical  or  laical, 
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which  had  been  the  olyects  of  speeial  measures  either  of  indulgence  or 
severitv. 

A  ))ill  conceived  in  this  spirit,  combined,  I  will  not  hesitite  to  say, 
disinttrcMhiess  and  courage.  By  iirmly  supporting  the  university,  while 
frankly  admitting  liberty,  1  encountered  at  once  the  attacks  of  the  oppos- 
ing liberals,  and  of  a  considerable  number  of  my  conservative  friends. 
By  shutting  out  from  debate  the  university  and  the  exceptional  rule  of 
certain  ecclesiastical  establi>hments,  I  closed  the  arena  against  new  sys- 
tems and  old  passions.  My  bill  assumed  the  aspect  of  timidity  mingled 
with  obstinacy,  and  I  reduced  myself  to  the  defence  of  positions  formida- 
bly menaced  on  every  side,  instead  of  encountering  the  gratitications  and 
chances  of  a  great  war  in  the  open  field  against  one  class  of  enemies 
alone. 

The  debate  taught  me  that  in  spite  of  my  prudence  in  the  enterprise, 
I  had  been  too  sanguine  in  my  hope.  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  by  order 
of  the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  drew  up  an  able  report,  a 
model  of  the  art  in  which  he  excels,  of  marching  to  battle  by  sometimes 
verging  from  the  direct  road  either  to  the  right  or  left,  and  by  drawing 
advantage  alternately,  with  impartial  complaisance,  from  contrary  ideas, 
without  either  deserting  his  own  or  entirely  adopting  them.  This  report, 
while  introducing  an  ample  allowance  of  modifications  into  the  bill,  con- 
firmed nevertheless  its  i)rinciples,  and  made  no  change  in  the  essential 
results.  When  the  debate  came  on,  M.  <le  Tracy  and  M.  Arago,  the  first 
with  honest  regret,  the  latter  with  a  certain  infusion  of  learned  display 
and  labored  plea>antry,  attacked  the  bill  as  incomplete,  restricted,  and 
solely  calculated  to  repair  here  and  there  the  edifice  of  the  university, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a  gran<l  and  comprehensive  system 
of  public  education.  They  e-\j)lained  their  own  views,  and  the  nature  of 
the  bill  the}'  would  have  introduced,  much  more  fully  than  they  discussed 
the  measure  now  before  the  Chamber.  I  felt  little  alarm  at  these  general 
and  vague  attacks,  which  left  untouched  the  fundamentil  question  my 
bill  proposed  to  solve.  But  bef«)re  long,  members  of  inferior  renown,  and 
not  all  identified  with  the  opj)osition,  directttd  their  assaults  against  this 
delicate  point.  Uneasy  as  to  the  conse<piences  of  liberty,  and  above  all, 
of  ecclesiastical  liberty,  which  in  their  eyes  amounted  to  public  instruc- 
tion handed  over  to  the  Jesuits,  they  demanded  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  small  seminaries  should  be  subjected  to  all  the  conditions  imposed  by 
law  uj)on  private  secondary  schools;  and,  on  the  other,  that  every  head 
of  such  establi.shments  should  be  compelled,  not  only  to  take  the  political 
oath,  but  to  swear  also  that  he  belonged  to  no  unauthorized  society  or 
corporation.  I  succeeded  in  throwing  out  the  first  of  these  amendments, 
but  the  second  was  adopted.  This  amounted  to  imposing  on  the  liberty 
of  the  Catholic  church  and  its  militia,  personal  restrictions  in  educational 
matters,  while  it  took  fiom  the  proposed  law  the  leading  characteristic 
of  sincerity  and  conunon  liberal  right  with  which  I  anxiously  desired  it 
should  be  impressed. 

AI.  de  Lamartine,  who  at  that  time  neither  ranked  amongst  my  advcr- 
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saiies  nor  friends,  was  the  only  one  of  the  orators  taking  part  in  the  de- 
bute who  perfectly  comprehended  the  importance  of  this  feature,  or  the 
merit  of  the  bill  to  wliich  it  belonged.  "  I  have  heard,"  he  said,  "  for 
several  days,  many  members  holding  different  views,  declare  that  they 
will  black-ball  this  bill.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Some  are  prepossessed  with 
that  phantom  of  Jesuitism  which  is  incessantly  conjured  up  here,  and 
which  must  be  declared  more  powerful  than  ever,  if  it  can  induce  us  to 
recede  before  liberty.  Others  seem  to  aj)prehend  that  the  clergy  may 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  exclusive  education  of  our  youth,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  represented  by  the  university,  may  exercise  a  mo- 
nopoly over  the  traditional  and  religious  element  rcprcs;entcd  by  educa- 
tional societies.  It  is  exactly  on  account  of  these  disagreements  between 
opposing  parties  that  I  shall  vote,  and  conjure  the  Chamber  to  vote  for 
this  bill,  under  a  more  certain  conviction.  What  I  after  seven  years  of 
expectation,  after  a  revolution  made  to  acquire  this  very  right  of  free  in- 
struction, after  it  has  been  called  for  by  men  of  the  most  contrasted 
views,  and  inscribed  in  the  charter  as  a  synallagmatic  condition  of  the 
government  of  1S30,  are  we  going  to  reject  it  from  the  hands  of  the  sin- 
cere and  courageous  minister  who  oilers  it,  and  to  induce  France  and 
Europe  to  suppose  that  the  sphere  of  libert}'  is  not  wide  enough  for  all, 
and  that  we  wi^h  to  restrict  it  to  ourselves  alone  ?  No,  gentlemen,  this 
is  not  possible.  Let  us  hasten,  in  spite  of  all  objections,  in  spite  of  this 
impolitic  oath,  and  these  restrictions,  more  or  less  oppressive  ;  let  us 
hapten,  I  say,  to  pass  this  bill.  It  is  a  pledge  of  liberty  which  all  parties 
place  involuntarily  in  your  hands,  against  religious  intolerance  or  athe- 
istic tyranny  ;  and  which  can  never,  at  a  future  period,  be  wrested  from 
us." 

The  law  eventually  passed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  But,  a  few 
days  after,  the  cabinet  fell,  I  left  office,  and  ni}'  bill  subsided  with  me, 
without  going  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  If  it  had  remained,  such  as  I 
fii'st  presented  it,  perhaps,  notwithstanding  a  few  incoherencies  and  gaps, 
it  miglit  have  suQiced  to  settle  the  (juestion  (^f  free  education,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  deplorable  contest  of  which  that  question  subsequently  became 
the  object.  But  through  the  amendments  to  which  it  was  subjected,  the 
bill,  by  restraining  the  liberty  promised  by  the  cliarter,  expressly  from 
the  church  and  its  ofhcials,  added  fresh  venom  to  the  quarrel  instead  of 
bringing  it  to  an  end.     The  failure  called  for  no  regret. 

By  the  same  bill  1  had  undertaken  to  follow  up  the  solution,  already 
commenced  in  my  law  for  primary  instruction,  of  a  question  which  has 
recently  been  much  discu.ssed ;  that  of  the  intermediate  and  practical 
draining  which  applies  to  employments  and  social  positions  important 
from  their  number,  activity,  and  influence,  to  the  strength  and  repose  of 
the  state.  Superior  elementary  schools  formed  the  first  degree  of  this 
department  of  teaching  intended  to  become  more  complete  and  special  in 
the  communal  colleges  of  the  second  class,  and  to  occupy  a  place  in  the 
great  colleges  of  the  state  and  the  cities,  without  detriment  to  the  higher 
order  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction,  essential  and  of  necessity  com- 
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mon  to  all  liberal  profossions.  Liberty  of  general  education,  with  the 
development  of  intermediate  teaching,  were  the  two  vital  principl .  i  of  the 
bill :  they  fell  together. 

I  shall  say  nothing  here  of  a  multitude  of  special  measures,  of  which, 
during  the  four  years  of  my  administration,  the  establishments  for  secon- 
dary education  were  the  object.  The  great  problems  of  that  important 
degree  of  poi)ular  teaching  are  the  only  ones  on  which  I  have  at  heart  to 
recall,  with  accuracy,  my  views  and  labors.  My  position  in  that  respect, 
and  I  have  already  sUitcd  it,  was  much  more  complicated  and  dilKcult 
than  in  the  matter  of  elementary  instruction. 

ni.      SUPERIOR    LN8TRUCTION. 

My  office  as  minister  of  pu))lic  instruction  became  infinitely  more 
agreeable  when  the  subject  under  debate  was  superior  education,  than 
when  confined  to  the  elementary  or  secondary  branches.  I  encountered 
no  strong  i)ublic  opinion  pressing  nje  to  some  new  and  general  work  in 
thj  higher  department.  There,  T  had  neither  to  contend  with  an  ardent 
appeal  to  liberty  nor  with  embittered  emulation.  In  mathematical  and 
pln'sical  Sf'iencc,  the  su[)eriority  and  independence  of  the  PVench  schools 
were  acknowledged.  In  letters,  philosophy,  and  hi.storj'-,  our  public 
t<  aching  hafl  very  recently  displayed  itself  with  success,  and  given  proofs 
of  freedom. 

Undoubtedly  superior  instruction  at  Paris  wanted  nothing  either  in 
vigor,  dignity,  or  reputation.  In  the  university,  the  faculties  of  litcra- 
line,  scienc:e,  law,  and  medicine,  had  many  different  chairs  occupied  by 
eminent  men.  Hevond  the  university,  and  vmconnected  with  its  svstem, 
the  college  of  France,  the  botanical  garden,  (Jtirdln  des  Planta',)  the  va- 
rious special  seminaries,  secured  the  independence  and  extension  of  supe- 
rior teaching,  and  [irevented  either  the  exclusive  spirit  or  routine  of  any 
single  body  from  taking  possession  of  it  In  the  choice  of  masters  and 
in  the  system  of  instruction  itself,  merit  and  liberty  were  not  without 
guarniit'-'cs.  Hither  by  ])resentin2:  candidates,  or  by  direct  cociperafion, 
the  edur:itional  and  learned  societies,  the  faculties,  the  special  schools, 
and  the  Institute,  exercised  a  proper  share  of  influence  in  the  nomina- 
tion<.  The  government  neither  interfered  nor  pretended  to  interfere  with 
the  teaching,  beyond  the  api»ointment  of  professors  according  to  the  es- 
tablished rules,  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order  in  the  couit.s. 
Neither  practical  eflicicncy  Tor  the  yj^uths  intended  for  the  different  lib- 
eral j)rofessions,  nor  intellectual  luxury  for  tlie  amateurs  of  mind  and 
sj-ienre,  were  wanting  in  these  combined  sources  of  superior  instruction. 
Nevertheless,  according  to  my  judgment,  they  were,  as  a  whole,  far  from 
iM.'ing  aderpiatc,  throughout  the  entire  land,  to  the  serious  necessities  of 
French  civilization,  and  above  all,  to  the  moral  development  of  the  g.*n- 
erations  verging  on  the  age  of  manhood,  and  ready  in  time  to  assume 
tlieir  ]>art  in  the  <lestiny  of  the  country  as  in  their  own  personal  fortunes. 
There  were  still  important  deficiencies  in  regard  to  national  intelligence, 
liberty,  and  morality,  unheeded  by  the  public,  but  with  which  I  was 
deeply  impressed  and  felt  an  anxious  desire  to  supply. 
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I  was  cautious,  however,  not  to  comiuence  at  once  the  reforms  and  in- 
novations I  proposed.  In  the  various  departments  of  government,  ])ublic 
instruction  is,  perliaps,  of  all  others,  the  one  which  most  requires  the 
minister  to  conciliate  the  opinions  of  those  who  surround  him,  and  to 
secure  their  support  in  his  undertakings ;  for  they  possess  the  riglits, 
and  sometimes  the  pretensions  of  men  of  intelligence  by  profession,  ac- 
customed to  the  constant  and  free  use  of  reasoning  and  reflection.  In  no 
other  branch  of  administration  do  the  choice  of  agents,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  leader  and  his  associates,  personal  influence  and  mutual  confi- 
dence, perform  such  important  parts.  Before  entering  on  the  ditticult 
questions  in  superior  education,  as  yet  undisturbed,  I  was  desirous  of 
finding  amongst  the  masters  of  the  principal  schools,  not  merely  frllow- 
laborers  but  friends,  disposed  and  able  to  second  me. 

The  course  of  events  soon  supplied  natural  opportunities.  During  the 
first  year  of  my  ministry,  four  chaii*s,  those  of  the  Greek  Language  and 
Philosophy,  of  the  Sanscrit  and  its  Literature,  of  French  Literature,  and 
of  Political  Economy,  became  vacant  in  the  college  of  France.  The  pro- 
fessors, by  whose  deaths  the  vacancies  occurred,  Messrs.  Thurot,  Do 
Ch«'.zy,  Andrieux,  and  J.  B.  Say,  enjoyed  honorable  reputations  in  the 
world  of  letters;  some  were  even  celebrated  and  popular.  They  required 
ade([uatc  successors.  I  could  only  select  th«n  from  amongst  the  candi- 
dates, proposed  by  the  college  of  France  and  the  Institute.  I  had  reasrm 
to  expect,  fur  two  of  these  chairs  at  least,  contested  presentations,  which 
would  devolve  on  me  the  embarrassment  and  responsibility  of  choice.  T 
am  almost  unconscrious  of  enibairassment,  and  I  have  no  dread  of  res[)ons- 
ibility.  The  chair  of  the  Sanscrit  Language  and  Literature  was  no 
object  of  competition.  Presented  both  by  the  college  of  France  and  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  still  young,  and  destined  to  <iic  at  an  early  age, 
cxhausteil  before  his  time  by  the  enthusiasm  and  labor  of  science,  M. 
Eugene  Burnouf  was  as  if  named  beforehand  by  all  the  learned  orientnl- 
ists  of  Europe,  ami  I  could  only  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  officially  confinn- 
ing  their  suffrage.  For  the  chairs  of  Greek  Philosophy,  Fivneh  Litera- 
ture, and  Political  Economy,  my  position  was  less  simple.  Amongst  tJie 
can<lidates  presented  by  tlie  college  of  France,  were  Messrs.  Jouflrny, 
Ampere,  and  Rossi,  who  were  known  to  be  my  friends,  and  whose  suc- 
cess I  openly  desired.  But  M.  Jouffi'oy  had  engaged  in  the  philosophic 
combats  of  the  scliool  of  spiritualists,  excited  by  Messrs.  Royer-Collard 
and  Cousin,  against  the  sensualism  of  the  last  century.  In  place  of  M. 
Ami)ere,  the  French  Academy  had  proposed,  for  the  diair  of  Literature, 
one  of  their  most  distinguished  members,  M.  Lemcrcier,  a  brilliant  poet, 
notwithstanding  his  failures,  and  an  eminent  critic,  despite  the  iiregular- 
ity  of  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  M.  Rosfri,  an  Italian  refugee,  and 
professor  at  Geneva,  had  only,  as  yet,  in  France,  one  of  those  reputations 
readily  acknowledged,  as  long  as  they  are  at  a  distance,  but  which,  as 
soon  as  (hey  come  near,  encounters  adversaries  and  rivals.  The  Acade- 
my of  Moral  and  Political  Science  opposed  to  this  candi<late  their  perma- 
nent secretary,  M.  Charles  Comte,  a  man  of  solid  acquirements  and  con- 
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scientious  oj)inions,  equally  just  and  firm  in  character,  and  the  son-in-law 
of  -M.  J.  B.  Say,  to  whom  a  successor  was  to  be  appointed.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  Messrs.  Ampere,  Jouffroy,  and  Rossi,  could  not  be  elevated  to 
the  hea<l  of  public  instruction  without  exciting  active  jealousies,  and  at 
the  risk  of  exposing  the  power  that  placed  them  there  to  be  charged  with 
the  spirit  of  party  and  coterie,  of  personal  and  of  unreasonable  pailiality. 

I  liesitated  not;  and  in  the  face  of  the  discontent  an<l  attacks  which  I 
foresiiw,  Messrs.  Ampere,  Jouffroy,  and  Ilossi,  were  appointed,  with  M. 
Eugene  Burnouf,  to  the  vacant  chairs. 

No  one  as  yet  demanded,  or  at  lea.st  persevered  in  requiring  that  the 
j>rinciplo  of  unrestricted  teaihing  should  be  applied  to  superior  instruc- 
tion. In  point  of  fact,  the  degree  of  lil)erty  already  extensively  permitted 
in  that  jiarticular  blanch  of  national  eiJucalion  satisfied  the  general  de- 
sire. As  a  principle,  the  goofl  sense  of  the  public  foresaw  the  extreme 
danger,  and  therefore  the  impossibility,  of  according  to  the  first  comer 
the  riglit  of  opening  a  i)lace  of  asseml»ly  for  all  who  might  follow;  of  ele- 
vating a  pulj'it  there,  and  of  protessing  openly  on  all  educational  matters 
connected  with  the  higher  departujent,  every  opinion  or  idea  which  might 
cross  the  human  mind.  What  were  the  limits  to  be  assigned  to  this 
privilege,  and  the  securities  to  bere.juired  for  its  proper  exercise  ?  These 
points  were  lather  glanced  at  th.m  f«)rma]ly  laid  down,  and  the  authori- 
ties were  under  no  practical  or  pressing  necessity  of  bringing  them  to  a 
solution.  It  is  exactly  at  such  a  moment  that  it  becomes  a  judicious 
government  to  graj»ple  with  and  determine  similar  questions,  and  this 
they  can  then  do  with  foresight  and  moderation,  without  being  diiven  to 
a  struggle  against  passions  or  systems  already  in  full  vigor;  and  by 
placing  strung  guarantees  for  order  an<l  pul)lic  morals  in  close  proximity 
with  a  freedom  as  yet  but  sparingly  familiarized.  I  felt  convinced  that, 
before  long,  with  the  natural  progress  of  ideas  and  institutions,  the  same 
amount  of  liberty  would  be  demand e<l  for  superior  edueation  as  for  the 
elementarv  and  secondarv  branches,  and  I  was  anxious  that  this  desire, 
when  it  became  pressing,  should  already  find  itself  regulated  and  re- 
strained as  well  as  satisfied. 

The  institution  of  substitutes  in  various  faculties  presented  a  natural 
mode  of  accomplishing  this  end.  These  professors,  still  young,  ami  wait- 
ing for  vacancies,  elected  by  their  masters  after  the  trying  ordeal  of  com- 
petition, exi>ted  since  the  year  iy2.*>,  in  the  faculty  of  medicine ;  and, 
under  the  title  of  deputy  lecturers,  in  that  of  law,  into  which  they  were 
admitted  to  assist  the  professors  in  actual  office.  In  1840,  M.  Cousin,  at 
that  time  minister  of  public  instruction,  extended  this  arrangement  to 
the  faeulties  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  gave  it  full  exercise 
by  allowing  these  substitutes,  in  every  faculty,  to  have  their  own  free 
courses  of  lectures  in  conunon  with  those  delivered  by  the  titular  profes- 
601  s  of  the  state.  This  was  exactly  what  I  proposed  to  do  in  1835,  with 
the  view  of  opening  to  superior  instruction,  a  convenient  locality  for  the 
pnnciple  of  liberty.  I  should  probably  have  regulated  the  conditions  on 
a  dillerent  plan  from  that  of  M.  Cousin.     I  might  have  given  liberty  some 
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aMitional  securities,  in  regard  either  to  the  opening  or  suspension  of  the 
l:cturcs  of  the  deputies,  and  have  ad<led  considerably  to  the  power  in- 
vested in  the  faculties  themselves,  of  intervention  between  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  and  the  free  professors.  But  in  itself,  and  in  its 
essential  provisions,  the  measure  was  an  excellent  one,  and  had  it  been 
carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  its  conception,  it  would  have  realized,  in 
superior  education,  one  of  the  principal  improvements  I  proposed  to 
introduce. 

On  another  point  of  reform,  much  more  important,  M.  Cousin  and  I 
hcM  al>o  ^i!nilar  opinions.     I  have  alnady  spoken  in  these  "Memoirs" 
of  the  part  I  had  taken  in  the  decree  of  the  17th  of  February,  1815,  issued 
by  Kin«;  Louis   XVI IF.,  for  the  general  or^::inization  and  system  of  tho 
university.     Its  object  was  to  uncentralize,  as  the  modern  phrase  runs, 
not  the  government  of  public  instruction,  but  education   itself,  and  par- 
ticularh'  the  higher  dejjartment.     It  established,  much  too  numerously, 
private  universities,  distributed  through  various  parts  of  the  country,  in 
which  every  section  of  superior  learning  was  included ; — literature,  phi- 
losophy, history,  the  mathematics,  and  physical   sciences,  law  and  medi- 
cin.- ;•  the  (ntire  range  of  human  knowledge,  and  all  the  acquirtments 
neces.-ary  for  the  liberal  professions.     We  can  not  deceive  ourselves  as 
to  the  following  faet :  if  we  cast  our  looks   throughout  France,  we  shall 
see,  everywhere,   except   in   Paris,  these  noble  studies  on   the   decline. 
"While  the  general  level  of  primary  and  in«lustrial  education  exalts  itself, 
that  of  superior  instruction  and  lofty  intellectual  development  has  become 
abased;   and  France  of  the  present  day,  far  better  provided  than  fonnerly 
with   elementnr\^  schools  and  good  practical  scholars  in   many  classes, 
coi;(ain<,  beyond  th  ■  capital,  a  much  smaller  number  of  minds  richly  en- 
dowed and  nobly  ambitious  than  she  possessed  in  1780,  when  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  sprang  suddenly  from  her  bosom.     I  place  great  value 
on  elementary  and  practical  knowledge.     It  is  the  daily  bread  of  nations ; 
but  th-.'  Gospel  tells  us  *'  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone."     Wh^n  na- 
tions have  become  great,  and  seek  to  preserve  their  eminence,  the  lofty 
cultivatii>n  of  the  mind  ought  not  to  remain  a  rare  phenomenon,  concen- 
trated exclusively  on  the  summit  of  the  social  system.     This,  unfortun- 
ately, is  the  state  of  things  at  present.     Paris  morally  allures  and  absorbs 
all  France.     Material  wealth  and  comfort  increase  everywhere,  but  to- 
ward the  capital  alone  minds  direct  themselves  and  ambitions   aspire. 
We  no  longer  see  in  our  departments,  as  in  the  provinces  formerly,  men 
eminent  for  their  intellectual  lights  and  tastes,  as  for  their  social  position, 
remaining  stationary  in  their  native  towns  or  district.s,  actively  and  con- 
tentedly employed,  disseminating  around  them   the   treasures  of  their 
knowledge,  and  the  resources  of  their  fortune.     Political  cconomist^i  com- 
plain that  population  flows  beyond  measure  toward  tho   great  cities; 
above  all,  in  the  direction  of  Paris.     Moralists  have  even  more  reason  to 
reiterate  the  same  regret,  for  the  attraction  of  intellectual  life  to  the  me- 
tropolis not  only  tends  to  enervate  and  extinguish  it  in  the  provinces,  but 
changes,  weaken.s,  and  corrupts  it  in  the  very  focus  of  concentration.     A 
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great  nation  requires  something  more  than  cultivated  and  enlightened 
minds.  It  demands  varied,  original,  unfettered  spirits,  who  labor  inde- 
penilently,  think  without  restraint,  and  continue,  while  gradually  devel- 
oping their  powers,  what  nature  and  the  particular  accidents  of  their 
destiny  have  made  them.  Now,  few  minds  preserve  these  valuable  qual- 
ities, unless  when  ihvy  ex[)an<l  and  live  where  they  were  born,  receiving 
light  from  every  point  of  the  horizon  that  presents  it,  but  without  remov- 
ing from  the  paternal  s*)il.  Men  can  live  everywhere,  body  and  soul ; 
nevertheless,  he  loses  by  trau.^plantation  much  of  his  individual  beauty 
and  natural  vigor.  National  unity  is  admirable,  assimilation  of  weights 
and  measures  is  good,  but  unitbrmity  of  minds  sooner  or  later  h  a.ls  to 
tln'ir  weakness  or  servitude  ;  a  result  as  much  to  be  lamented  for  the 
liberty  of  a  nation  as  for  its  honor  and  intiuence  in  the  world. 

I  do  not  believe  that  three  or  four  universities,  placed  here  and  there  at  a 
distance  from  Paris,  could  possess  the  virtue  of  curing  this  evil,  produced 
and  fomented  by  so  many  causes,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  insurmountable. 
But  of  all  the  remedies  available  in  such  a  case,  this  appears  to  be  one  of 
tile  readiest  and  most  etlicacious.  Many  i)owerful  ties,  both  of  feeling 
and  interest,  attach  men  to  the  scenes  of  their  birth  and  infancy,  and 
tliese  bon<ls  exert  their  empire  over  active  spirits  thii*sting  for  stu«ly  and 
science,  as  also  upon  less  aspiring  temperaments,  whose  desires  are  lim- 
ited to  the  cultivation  of  the  tields,  or  to  following,  under  the  natal  roof, 
the  business  of  their  fathers.  Men  who  are  warmly  imbued  with  inti*l- 
lectual  ambition  are  induced  to  leave  their  native  town  or  district,  be- 
cause they  can  not  find  there  the  means  of  re^iching  the  object  to  which 
they  aspire,  and  the  enjoyments,  when  once  that  end  is  attained,  with 
which  they  can  no  longer  dispense.  Let  there  be  established  in  various 
parts  of  France,  great  centers  of  study  and  intellectual  life,  where  litera- 
ture and  science  may  open  to  their  a<lept*  sound  lessons,  the  instruments 
of  tluir  labor,  honorable  careers,  the  gratilications  of  self-respect,  and  the 
pleasures  of  cultivated  society  :  inidoubtedly,  eminent  professors,  and 
young  men  of  rising  reputation,  will  willingly  resort  thither,  where  they 
find  so  many  advantages  combined,  and  within  their  reach.  They  will 
gradually  draw  after  them,  and  form  there,  a  public  animated  by  similar 
tastes  and  sensible  of  the  same  allurements ;  and  Pari.s,  without  ceasing 
to  be  our  great  theater  of  literary  and  scientific  activity,  will  no  longer 
be  the  abyss  in  which  so  many  spirits  capable  of  a  more  useful  life,  and 
worthy  of  a  better  fortune,  are  swallowed  up  and  lost. 

But  to  respond  to  their  destination,  such  establishments  require  to  be 
complete  and  distinguished.  If  scientific  or  economic  parsimony  inter- 
feres, it  will  strangle  them  in  the  moment  of  their  birth.  In  these  new 
universities,  and  their  various  faculties  of  literature,  science,  law,  medi- 
cine, and  theology,  (supposing  the  church  to  cooperate,)  it  is  essential 
that  the  object  and  number  of  the  chairs  should  be  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  circumstances  of  the  pro- 
fessors should  be  made  pcrmamcnt,  honorable,  and  easy. 

An  object  so  important  calls  upon  the  state  for  the  indispensable  sacri- 
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fices.  It  is  moreover)  the  disposition  of  our  country  to  doubt  the  sncceRS 
of  innovations,  unless  they  are  bold  and  grand.  To  obtain  a  favorable 
reception  for  newly  founded  establishments,  much  should  be  done  and 
required.  I  therefore  intended,  when  proposing  to  the  Chambers  the 
creation  of  local  universities,  to  explain  this  scheme  of  superior  instruc- 
tion in  its  complete  extent,  and  to  demand  all  the  conditions  necessary 
for  its  success.  I  had  studied  the  difficult  question  of  the  most  eligible 
places  in  which  to  revive  and  encounige  such  establishments.  The  four 
towns  of  Strasbourg,  Rennes,  Toulouse,  and  Montpcllier,  appeared  to 
offer  the  most  favorable  chances,  and  to  satisf}',  better  than  any  others, 
the  general  necessities  of  France.  I  should  have  introduced,  in  this  re- 
spect, a  comprehensive  bill,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  complete  result 
at  one  blow.  When  M.  Cousin,  in  1840,  attempted  the  execution  of  the 
same  idea,  he  adopted  a  different  line  of  proceeding,  and  confined  him- 
self to  asking  for  Rennes  alone,  already  endowed  with  faculties  of  law 
and  general  literature,  the  creation  of  two  others,  in  science  and  medi- 
cine, introducing  his  bill  as  an  experiment  and  sample  of  "  the  great  cen- 
ters of  superior  instruction  which  the  government  intended  to  create  at 
certain  points  of  France."  Even  restricted  as  it  was  within  these  narrow 
limits,  the  proposal  suffered  further  mutilation.  The  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties rejected  its  most  important  condition,  the  establishment  of  a  faculty 
of  medicine  at  Rennes.  A  bolder  and  more  exacting  bill  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  met  with  greater  success. 

A  third  reform,  moral  rather  than  scientific,  was,  of  all  my  projects 
with  regard  to  superior  instruction,  that  on  which  I  was  most  intent. 

When  I  visited  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  one  point 
struck  me  in  particular — discipline  united  with  liberty ;  the  masters 
present  and  vigilant  in  the  midst  of  a  community  of  youths  enjoying  a 
high  dejrrce  of  independence,  and  teaching  still  continued  at  the  age  of 
emancipation  and  superior  studies.  The  scholars  live — the  greater  num- 
ber, at  least — within  the  walls  of  the  <li!Tercnt  colleges  of  whi(rh  tliese 
universities  are  composed ;  left  much  to  themselves  in  their  private 
apartments,  but  taking  their  meals  together;  expected  to  attend  public 
prayers  every  day,  and  to  be  in  by  a  lixed  hour  at  night;  subject  to  cer- 
tain niles  and  customs,  which  recall  the  interior  economy  of  a  family — 
submission  of  many  to  one,  and  respect  for  authority — and  restrain 
within  strict  iluties  and  powerful  influences  the  already  efforvescing  tem- 
perament of  those  fresh  generations,  who  approach  the  moment  when 
they  in  turn  will  assume  possession  of  the  world.  There  are  many 
young  men  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  study  very  little,  lead  irreg- 
ular lives,  gamble,  commit  baneful  excesses,  and  run  into  debt ;  there  is 
much  liberty,  but  the  rules  are  in  force  and  make  themselves  felt.  Au- 
thority  lives  in  the  bosom  of  freedom,  and  is  present  to  the  mind  though 
it  may  fail  to  control  the  act.  It  is  in  small  secluded  towns,  exclusively 
devoted  to  study,  and  far  removed  from  the  great  centers  of  population 
and  movement,  where  educational  establishments  meet  the  eye  at  every 
turn,  and  the  pupils  are  incessantly  in  presence  of  their  teachers,  that 
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the  youth  of  England  are  trained  up,  under  a  special  and  wholesome  sys- 
tem, neither  subjected  to  vexatious  exactions  nor  left  to  themselves  in  an 
undistinguished  crowd :  moderately  enough  instructed  in  certain  points, 
but  morally  restrained  and  disciplined  at  the  moment  of  trying  their 
strength,  and  in  the  ditficult  passage  from  boyhood  to  manly  maturity. 

What  a  contrast  between  this  system  and  the  position  of  the  youths 
who  hurry  to  Paris  to  complete  their  higher  studies,  and  to  (jualify 
themselves  for  their  future  jirofcssions !  On  leaving  their  schools  and 
families,  they  are  thrown  into  this  immense  city,  alone,  without  guardian 
or  counselor;  entirely  emancipated  from  all  authority  and  restriction, 
lost  in  the  crowd,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  their  lives  a  prey  to  all  the 
weariness  of  isolation,  to  all  the  contagious  temptations  of  passion,  inex- 
perience, opportunity,  and  exani[>le, 'without  moral  check  or  support,  at 
the  exact  epoch  when  they  stand  in  the  most  urgent  need  of  both.  I 
have  never  reflected  without  a  profound  sentiment  of  grief  on  the  dei)lor- 
able  condition  of  the  young  men  who  pour  in  crowds  into  our  great  sem- 
inaries. No  one  knows  or  is  able  to  calculate  how  many  of  our  children 
lose  themselves  entirely  under  this  irregular  and  unrestricted  trial,  or 
what  traces  of  it  remain,  through  the  whole  course  of  their  after  lives  on 
the  minds,  ideas,  and  characters  of  those  whom  it  has  not  utterly 
overthrown. 

Why  should  we  not  place  by  the  side  of  our  great  colleges  of  superior 
instruction,  establishments  in  which  our  youths  might  recognize  some 
traces  of  the  domestic  hearth,  and  would  live  in  a  certain  communion, 
with  enough  of  personal  independence  and  liberty,  but  subject  also  to 
prescribed  discipline,  watched  and  sustained  in  their  conduct,  while 
assisted  and  encouraged  in  their  stu<lies?  At  the  head  of  these  institu- 
tions should  be  i)laced  well-informed,  respected  men,  fathers  of  families, 
disposed  to  take  a  serious  interest  in  the  moral  cultivation  as  in  the  stu- 
dies of  their  vovnig  guests,  or  qualified  to  lead  them  by  personal  influ- 
ence. It  was  with  this  view,  and  almost  under  this  form  that  those 
colleges  were  provided  in  various  provin<'evS,  anciently  called  ruitions^ 
where  the  students,  llocking  to  the  lessons  of  the  university  of  Paris,  re- 
sided and  lived  in  common.  The  forms,  regulations,  and  customs,  of  such 
houses  must  in  our  days  be,  of  necessity,  very  different  from  what  they 
formerly  were ;  but  the  idea  and  the  result  might  be  the  same.  The 
young  students  would  be  equally  protected  from  iiTcgularity  and  isola- 
tion. Out  of  respect  to  present  habits  and  manners,  I  would  prescribe 
notliing  obligatory  on  these  points.  The  students  who  preferred  it  might 
live  alone  and  in  the  crowd,  as  they  do  now;  but  the  moral  advantages 
of  the  social  companionship  I- am  speaking  of,  would  be  so  evident,  and 
it  would  be  so  easy  to  combine  with  them  many  valuable  aids  to  study 
also,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  fathers  of  families  would  not  hesitate  to 
prefer  it  for  their  sons. 

Such  was  the  institution  I  proposed  to  found,  and  the  example  I 
wished  to  supply  of  prolonging  education  in  the  higher  departments,  and 
of  exercising  a  certain  degree  of  moral  influence  over  young  minds  in 
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their  passage  from  the  coilege  to  the  world.  Far  from  desiring  to  placo 
such  establishments  under  the  control  of  the  state  alone,  I  was  anxious, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  certain  number  should  at  the  same  time  be  insti- 
tuted, different  in  origin  and  tendency,  and  perfectly  independent.  I 
explained  this  idea  to  a  worthy  Catholic  divine  and  to  a  pious  bishop, 
who  entertained  it  favorably,  and  seemed  disposed  to  support  by  their 
patronage  a  foundation  of  this  character.  I  also  conversed  on  the  subject 
with  several  of  my  Protestant  friends,  who  desired  nothing  better  than  to 
promote  in  concert,  for  the  students  of  their  own  communion,  the  open- 
ing of  such  a  center  of  regular  and  laborious  life.  Objections  and  diffi- 
culties beset  the  first  steps  of  every  sincere  reformer,  nevertheless  there 
are  many  chances  of  success  when  the  moving  authority  is  not  afraid  of 
compromising  itself,  and  accepts  unhesitatingly  the  cooperation  of  liberty. 
But  what  is  most  wanting  to  arduous  enterprises,  in  the  present  day, 
is — time;  we  can  scarcely  command  a  few  hours  of  undisturbed  or 
effectual  activity.  We  live  in  the  midst  of  tempests  or  dead  calms,  con- 
demned alternately  to  shipwreck  or  inaction.  More  rapid  and  controll- 
ing than  ourselves,  events  carry  away  our  ideas  and  intentions  before 
they  have  passed  into  facts,  and  not  unfrequently  before  they  have  even 
ripened  into  attempts.  I  have  perhaps  less  to  complain  of  than  others 
from  this  unremitting  commotion  of  my  own  time,  since,  as  minister  of 
public  instruction,  I  have  been  able  to  leave  some  enduring  traces  of  my 
passage.  Nevertheless,  I  can  not  banish  certain  feelings  of  regret  when 
my  thoughts  revert  to  the  projects  I  had  formed,  believing  them  to  be 
salutary,  and  of  which  not  even  a  glimpse  was  permitted  to  appear. 

IV.      ACADEMIES    AND    LITERARY    EBTABLI8IIMENT. 

I  entered  on  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  became  an  object  of  the  first  import- 
ance for  the  government  of  France,  under  whatever  name  it  might  be 
carried  on,  to  show  itself  not  only  without  fear,  but  an  encouraging  pro- 
tector of  all  the  labors  of  the  human  mind,  including  with  every  other 
field  of  exercise,  that  of  the  moral  and  political  sciences.  I  can  not 
imagine,  in  the  present  day,  a  more  fiilse  or  damaging  position  f<)r  power, 
than  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  suspicious  and  systematic  opponent  of  intel- 
lectual activity,  even  when,  entirely  divested  of  incidental  views  or  party 
bias,  that  activity  applies  itself  exclusively  to  the  investigation  of  truth.  I 
know  the  potent  ties  which  connect  aVjstract  ideas  with  the  positive  interests 
of  society,  and  how  rapid  is  the  transition  from  principles  to  facts,  from 
theory  to  application.  I  am  also  aware  that  there  are  times  and  places 
in  which  truth,  though  general  and  purely  scientific,  may  become  peril- 
ous and  embarrassing  to  established  order.  I  abstain  from  discussing 
this  difficult  position  ;  I  think  only  of  my  own  country  and  my  own 
time.  At  the  point  of  national  life  we  have  now  reached,  after  the  ex- 
periments we  have  tried,  and  the  scenes  we  have  witnessed,  order  and 
authority,  far  from  having  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  free,  serious,  and 
scientific  development  of  human  intelligence,  should  draw  from  it  addi- 
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tional  strength  and  support.  Many  ami  dangerous  errors  will  still  rise 
up ;  but  in  the  elevated  regions  of  intelligence  and  society,  dangerous 
errors,  moral  or  political,  have  ceased  to  sail  before  the  wind  ;  they  are 
speedily  recogniztMl,  oj^[)osed,  and  cried  down.  It  is  no  longer  with  the 
higher  but  with  thu  lower  classes  that  theories  calculated  to  promote  dis- 
order are  favorably  re<eive«l  and  readily  attain  influence  ;  it  is  not  from 
the  edu^'atod  but  from  the  ignorant  world  that  they  are  to  be  apprehended 
or  checked  when  they  anj)ear.  In  exalted  life,  the  tendency  of  minds  is 
to  correct  and  purify  themselves.  It  is  in  the  obscurest  stations,  and 
emanating  from  inferi(>r  rjuarters,  that  malignant  spirits  now  congregate 
and  ferment,  perpetually  increasing  in  their  perversity.  Let  the  govern- 
ment learn  to  place  contidence  in  intellectual  progress  above;  it  promi.ses 
help,  not  danger.  And  let  it  be  indefatigable  in  resisting  intellectual  dis- 
order below  :  facts  will  too  frequently  supply  the  occasion  and  necessity. 
For  if  it  be  true  that  amongst  the  lower  orders,  at  present,  errors  of  the 
imagination  are  active  and  contiigious,  it  is  there  also  that  they  rapidly 
transform  themselves  into  anaichial  passions  and  destructive  deeds,  and 
fall  under  the  just  attacks  of  authority'. 

It  was  with  these  views  and  hopes  thus  limited,  that  a  few  days  after 
the  formation  of  the  cabinet,  I  proi)Osed  to  the  King  to  reestablish,  in  the 
institute,  the  class  of  moral  and  jjolitical  .sciences,  foun<led  in  1705  by  the 
Convention,  and  suppresses!  in  18<'3  by  Napoleon,  at  that  time  First 
Consul.  Lately,  at  the  highest  j)oint  of  the  political  and  intellectual 
orgies  of  ]8t8,  (Jeneral  Cavaignac,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Rej)ublican 
government,  called  upon  that  academy  to  strengthen  in  the  public  mind, 
by  the  publication  of  little  works  profusely  circulated,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  social  oi'der, — marriage,  family  ties,  property,  respect,  and 
duty.  With  a  good  intent  he  essentially  deceived  himself  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  labors  of  su«h  a  community  and  the  range  of  their  action.  It 
exceeds  the  province  of  science  to  repress  anarchy,  and  to  bring  back  the 
bewildered  masses  to  reason  an<l  virtue.  For  such  an  undertaking, 
higher  an«l  more  universal  powers  are  wanting; — (iod  and  calamity.  It 
is  in  regular  times,  by  a  just  satisfaction  given,  and  a  wholesome  direc- 
tion imparted  to  elevated  and  enliglitened  minds,  that  learned  associa- 
tions can  exercise  a  salutarv  influence  for  the  advantajre  of  intellectual 
order,  and  may  knd  to  power  itself,  if  it  knows  how  to  maintain  mutual 
relations,  an  indirect  but  useful  support.  This  was  the  result,  neither 
more  nor  less,  that  I  promised  myself  from  the  academy  of  moral  and  po- 
political  sciences.  The  King  and  the  cabinet  eagerly  adopted  the 
proposition. 

Nevertheless  it  encountered  serious  objections^  and  there  were  men  of 
sound  judgment  who  received  it  with  little  favor.  In  my  own  party,  and 
amongst  the  firmest  supporters  of  our  policy,  more  than  one  had  a  strong 
mistrust  of  speculative  philosophy,  and  doubted  whether,  with  the  wisest 
intentions,  it  could  help  to  strengthen  order  and  authority.  Others  saw 
with  regret,  men,  notorious  in  the  worst  times  of  the  revolution,  restored  to 
honor  in  behalf  of  science,  and  in  despite  of  the  unpleasant  rcminiscenoes 
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associated  with  their  names.  The  first  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
proposed  measure,  was,  in  fact,  to  call  back,  as  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
academy,  the  twelve  members  still  living  of  the  old  class  of  moral  and 
political  sciences.  Two  amongst  them,  the  Abbe  Sieyes  and  M.  Merlin  de 
Douai,  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  A  third,  M.  Garat,  was 
minister  of  justice  at  that  sanguinary  period,  and  read  the  King's  sen- 
tence to  him.  Nearly  all  belonged  to  the  sensualistic  school  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  accorded  ill  with  spiritual  philosophy  and  the  senti- 
ment of  religion.  The  return  of  such  an  influence  pro<luced  uneasiness, 
and  a  feeling  of  sorrow  that  the  government  should  appear  to  become  its 
patron. 

I  encountered  an  unanswerable  evidence  of  this  feeling  in  a  portion  of 
the  public.  M.  Royer-Collard,  who  was  absent  at  the  moment  when  the 
restored  academy  was  preparing  to  complete  itself  by  the  election  of  new 
members,  wrote  to  me  thus:  "  If  the  [)ublic  and  the  literary  world  tiike 
much  interest  in  3-our  academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences,  you  have 
done  well  as  regards  yourself;  but  as  it  appears  to  me  little  better  than 
an  absurdity,  a  mere  commonplace  revival,  rained,  moreover,  on  conven- 
tional and  revolutionary  foundations,  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  figure 
there.  I  have  written  to  this  eftect,  and  some  days  since,  to  Cousin. 
Remove  therefore  my  name."  In  compliance  with  this  wish,  a  name  so 
natumlly  associated  with  the  institution  was  at  once  withdrawn. 

M.  Koyer-Collanl  was  peifectly  at  liberty,  in  this  circumstance,  to  con- 
sult his  own  personal  tastes  and  dislikes ;  but  in  my  position,  1  should 
have  done  very  wrong  had  I  acted  under  a  similar  impulse.  In  my  pub- 
lic capacity  I  had  two  duties  to  discharge :  the  one,  to  reestablish  a 
scientific  institution  which  I  thought  good  ;  the  other,  to  place  this  insti- 
tution beyond  the  pale  of  political  resentments  and  dissensions,  even 
though  they  might  be  legitimate.  I  well  know  that  philosophical  ideas, 
very  cfmtrary  to  my  own,  prevailed  in  that  class  of  the  Institute,  from  its 
original  foundation,  and  would  reappear  with  its  revival ;  but  1  had  no 
fear,  that  within  the  inclosure  I  thus  opened  to  them,  these  ideas  could 
become  powerful  or  formidable ;  and  the  objections  of  a  few  reminiscences 
of  the  revolution,  were,  in  my  judgment,  very  insignificant,  in  compari- 
son with  the  present  and  future  advantages  of  that  brilliant  demonstra- 
tion, in  the  bosom  of  a  free  country,  of  the  confidence  of  authority  in  the 
laborious  ami  well-considered  liberty  of  the  human  mind. 

The  measure  being  decided,  I  hesitated  as  little  on  the  motle  of  execu- 
tion as  on  the  principle.  I  determined  to  make  no  academic  appointment 
by  royal  decree.  Election  is  the  essence  of  all  learned  bodies,  to  which 
no  one  can  be  worthily  admitted  except  by  the  choice  of  his  peers.  I 
remembered  that  an  old  and  faithful  royalist,  the  Abbe  de  Montesquieu, 
appointed  in  1816  to  the  French  Academy,  by  a  royal  decree  which  re- 
moved from  that  community  several  of  its  members,  had  always  refused 
to  take  his  seat  there,  saying,  *'I  am  no  academician  ;  academicians  are 
not  made  by  the  King."  I  even  withheld  the  decree  of  rcestablishment 
until  I  had  concerted  its  arrangements  with  the  suryiving  members  of  the 
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old  class  of  moral  and  political  sciences  who  were  to  resume  their  func- 
tions. I  have  as  little  taste  for  the  forms  as  for  the  maxims  of  al>^olute 
p  iwer ;  I  am  easy  and  satislicd,  as  rej^ards  myself,  in  testifying  toward 
all  with  whom  I  may  be  placed  in  intercourse,  the  respect  due  to  intelli- 
gent and  free  beings.  Setting  aside  my  j)ersonal  bias,  power,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  derives  much  more  advantage  from  accepting  frankly  the 
as.i.xtnnoe  of  previous  labor  and  deliberation,  than  from  blindly  provok- 
iiig  criticism  by  abrupt  decisi<:»n,  according  to  its  exclusive  knowledge 
and  fantasy.  When  it  acts  thus,  it  is  more  frequently  from  laziness  and 
want  of  skill,  than  from  necessity  or  prudence.  Having  determined  to 
communicate  to  the  old  acncKrnicians  the  basis  of  my  plan,  I  .sought 
amongst  them  the  one  njo.st  likely  to  understand  my  views,  and  pos.sess- 
ing  the  greate>t  degree  of  inthien<-e  over  his  colleagues.  Of  all  the  sur- 
vivors, the  Ablit*  Sieves  had  the  greatest  reputation.  I  went  to  visit  him 
acctjrdinirlv.  I  had  .some  dillicultv  in  being  admitted,  and  found  him  in 
extreme  prostration  of  mind  and  memory.  For  a  moment,  during  our 
short  interview,  the  name  of  the  class  of  moral  and  political  sciences  ap- 
peared to  revive  within  him  a  flash  of  interest — an  unsteady  glimmer 
which  rapidly  disaj)peared.  I  at  once  gave  up  the  idea  of  all  intervention 
on  his  part  in  the  negotiation  I  meditate<l.  Looking  over  the  other 
name.s,  Count  Kcjuderer  appeared  the  mo.st  eligible  for  my  purpose.  He 
was  a  man  of  open  disposition,  ilexible,  judicious,  liberal,  learned,  and 
despite  the  prepossession  of  many  prejudices  belonging  to  his  time,  ex- 
emi)t  from  passion  and  party  obstina  y  in  practical  matters.  He  was  at 
his  country  residence  at  Matignan,  ard  at  my  urgent  request  came  imme- 
diately to  Pari.s.  I  communicated  to  him  m}'  [)lan,  and  my  views  for  its 
execution  ;  requesting  him  at  the  same  time  to  call  his  old  a.s.sociates 
tt)gether,  and  discuss  the  matter  with  them.  He  undertook  the  office 
with  ardor,  and  on  the  24th  of  October,  I  received  from  him  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

"  SiK  : — I  have  read  to  the  old  members  of  the  class  of  moral  sciences 
of  the  Institute,  tlie  letter  which  3'ou  have  done  me  the  honor  to  address 
to  me  this  morning. 

*'They  highly  approve  the  reestablishment  of  this  cla.ss. 

*'They  think,  that  without  dividing  it  into  section.s,  it  would  be  better 
to  combine  in  a  general  article  the  duties  of  the  sections,  and  to  add  to 
them  the  philosifphy  of  histonj  (or  the  metho<ls  to  be  adopted  in  histor- 
ical compositions,  so  as  to  ren<ler  them,  as  far  as  possible,  advantigeous 
to  morality  and  policy.) 

**They  conceive  that  this  class  should  be  limited  to  thirty  members, 
and  receive  the  title  o{  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences, 

"They  consider  as  a  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  this  class,  the 
restoration  of  all  the  still  surviving  members,  and,  in  addition,  that  of  two 
members  who  were  only  associates  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  but 
who  have  since  received  the  electoral  character  in  one  of  the  existing 
classes. 

"  They  think  it  desirable  to  add  four  members  to  elect  the  fifteen  others 
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who  aru  to  make  up  the  complement  of  the  a'-ademy ;  but  they  are  also 
of  opinion  that  this  acMition  shouM  be  made  by  means  of  ngnlar  eUctioUy 
and  tliat  no  eleetinn  can  be  considiTcd  regular  until  after  the  issuing  of 
the  decree  for  reestablislnng. 

'*  They  think  that  the  election  ought  to  take  place  at  three  periods. 
The  first,  immediately  afler  the  publication  of  the  decree  :  this  will  name 
the  four  new  assistants. 

**  At  the  second  election,  the  fifteen  members,  formed  bv  the  addition 
of  the  above-named  assistants  to  the  eleven  old  members,  will  name  eight 
more,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty-three. 

"  At  the  third  election,  the  twenty-three  members,  will  name  the  seven 
who  are  to  complete  the  full  number  of  the  class. 

"  Such,  sir,  is  the  result  of  our  long  deliberation,  during  which  all 
present  expressed  the  most  favorable  sentiments  toward  the  proposed 
plan.*' 

Every  thing  in  this  letter  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  ideas  I 
had  communicated  to  M.  Rooderer,  and  the  decree  followed  immediately. 
But  when  we  came  to  its  execution,  and  first  of  all  to  the  election,  by  the 
old  members,  of  the  four  assistants,  who,  in  concert  with  them,  were  to 
complete  the  academy,  many  rivalries,  susceptibilities,  and  philosophical 
suspicions  began  to  appear.  The  four  assistants  were  to  be  taken  from 
the  other  classes  of  the  Institute,  and  amongst  the  names  placed  foremost 
for  choice,  there  appeared,  very  naturally,  that  of  M.  Cousin.  M.  Dau- 
nou  rejected  it ;  not,  as  he  said,  that  he  desired  absolutely  to  exclude  M. 
Cousin  from  the  academy ;  he  considered  it  proper  and  even  necessary 
that  he  should  become  a  member;  but  he  asked  that  he  should  be 
elected  at  a  later  period,  and  on  the  flr.al  completion  of  the  class.  Being 
pressed  by  objections  and  interrogatories,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  wish, 
by  electing  M.  Cousin  amongst  the  fo!ir  first  a'^sistants,  to  give  him  an 
influence  in  the  following  elections,  which  he  might  abuse  "for  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  doctrinal  party  against  ours."  As  the  discussion  con- 
tinued, M.  Daunou  ended  by  saying  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
government  taking  upon  itself  the  appointment  of  the  four  as.sistants,  in 
the  decree  for  the  restoration  of  the  academy,  and  to  the  inclusion  of  M. 
Cousin  in  the  number ;  **  in  such  a  course  there  would  be  no  deviation 
from  tlie  examples  of  the  past,  and  nothing  could  be  said  against  it.*'  M. 
Merlin  aci^orded  with  this  opinion.  These  academicians  thus  renounced 
their  exclusive  right  to  elect  colleagues,  and  provoked  the  government  to 
an  act  of  its  own  will  to  save  themselves  the  embairassment  of  rejecting, 
or  the  arrogance  of  admitting  a  candidate  whose  philosophical  doctrines 
disturbed  their  own.  I  declared  that  I  would  never  propose  to  the  King 
to  name  the  academicians  himself,  and  that  the  old  members  of  the  rees- 
tablished class  were  perfectly  free  to  elect  the  four  first  assistants  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure.  The  election  took  place  accordingly.  I  do  not 
know  how  M.  Daunou  voted,  but  AL  Cousin  was  amongst  the  chosen 
four.  The  fifteen  thus  combined,  completed  the  full  number  by  two  sue 
cessive  elections,  adding  respectively  eight  and  seven  new  members ;  and 
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on  the  4th  of  January,  1833,  M.  RcDdercr  opend  tlie  session  of  the 
academy  thus  definitely  constituted,  by  a  speech  replete  with  joyful  sat- 
isfaction, and  hopes  a  little  inllated  on  the  score  of  philosoi)hy  ; — a  per- 
severing characteristic  of  the  brilliant  and  stirnng  generation  to  which  he 
belonged. 

Two  years  later  I  mot  with  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  confident  and 
energetic  activity  of  these  surviving  relics  of  178l.>,  in  the  simplest  as  in 
the  most  important  circumstances  of  life.  I  happene<l  one  morning, 
in  company  with  others,  to  be  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  had 
come  on  leave  from  London  to  Paris.  **  Gentlemen,"  he  sjiid  to  us,  with 
a  smile  of  satisfaction  almost  youthful,  which  I  have  more  than  once  seen 
on  his  cold  features,  *'  I  must  mention  to  you  what  happened  to  me  yes- 
terday. I  went  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers ;  when  I  entered  the  hall  we 
onlv  counted  six  who  had  arrived — M.  de  Montlosier,  the  Duke  de  Cas- 
tries,  M.  Rnederer,  Count  Lemercier  (I  forget  who  he  named  as  the  fifth), 
and  myself  AVe  had  all  sat  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  were  all 
more  than  eighty  years  of  aire."  These  staunch  old  men  were  delij^rhted 
to  see  and  remark  that  they  were  still  first  at  their  post. 

Another  ancient,  a  wreck  of  an  assembly  no  less  celebrated,  and  who 
probably  thought  himself  equally  renowned  by  the  great  scenes  and  ter- 
rible consummation  in  which  he  had  participated,  M.  Lakanal,  a  nu-mber 
of  the  National  Convention,  and  one  of  those  who  voted  for  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.,  had  also  been  a  member  of  the  old  class  of  moral  and  polit- 
ical sciences.  It  was  he  who,  in  1795,  had  j)roposed  and  carried  in  the 
convention,  the  fundamental  regulation  of  the  Institute,  and  the  list  of 
original  members.  In  1832,  when  the  reestablishment  of  the  academy 
to  which  he  had  belonged  came  under  consideration,  no  one,  not  even 
amongst  his  fonner  colleagues,  either  thought  of  or  inquired  as  to  what 
had  become  of  him.  lie  was  believed  to  be  dead,  and  was  entirely  for- 
gotten. Nevertheless  he  still  survived,  and  had  become  a  settler  in  one 
of  the  recently  incorporated  .«itates  of  America,  Alabama — at  that  time  the 
extreme  limit  between  civilization  and  savage  life.  There  he  heard  of 
the  revival  of  his  academy,  and  of  the  reenrolment  of  his  old  associates. 
He  wrote  to  me,  demanding  his  privilege  of  resuming  place  amongst 
them.  This  indisputable  claim  was  transmitted  to  the  whole  body.  The 
death  of  M.  Garat  at  that  precise  moment  left  a  vacancy  open  in  the  depart- 
ment of  morals.  M.  Lakanal  succeeded  to  it  by  right  and  without  elec- 
tion. As  .soon  as  I  communicated  this  to  him,  he  hesitated  on  returning 
to  France,  and  in  reply,  offered  his  services  in  the  United  Stites.  His 
letter  was  a  singular  mixture  of  just  and  confused  ideas,  of  experimental 
prudence  and  fidelity  to  his  revolutionary  remembrances.*  I  declined 
his  offer ;  M.  Lakanal  then  returned  to  France,  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
academy,  and  died  in  1815,  still  obscure,  but  with  all  the  accompanying 
honors  to  which  his  position  entitled  him. 

In  active  exerci.se  for  t^Venty-seven  years,  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 


•  See  '*  nittoric  Documtrnta,'  No.  VIII. 
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Political  Sciences  has  fully  demonstrated  itself  and  justified  its  founda- 
tion. It  has  never  been  governed  by  the  spirit  of  political  party  or  phil- 
osophic intolerance.  Some  symptoms  have  occasionally  appeared  there 
as  the  natural  consequences  of  liberty,  but  they  have  always  been  coun- 
terbalanced and  restrained.  Such  a  result  arises  from  the  continual 
intercourse  of  men  differing  in  position  and  opinions,  but  united  in  a 
common  predilection  and  respect  for  science  and  truth.  In  its  dealings, 
whether  with  the  public  or  the  government,  tlie  academy  has  invariably 
given  proofs  of  independence  and  moderation.  On  all  occasions  it  )ias 
strenuously  opposed  disorder,  and  boldly  seconded  the  regular  progress 
of  mind.  The  published  reports  of  their  sittings  and  the  collection  of 
their  papers  attest  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  members.  By  the  em- 
ulation it  has  excited  and  the  questions  proposed,  it  has  given  rise, 
beyond  its  own  immediate  sphere  of  action,  to  many  important  and  some 
very  remarkable  labors  in  philosoph}',  history,  legislation,  political  econ- 
omy, and  all  the  beautiful  and  diflicult  sciences  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
Men  of  merit,  previously  unknown,  laborious  and  distinguished  youths, 
have  been  brought  into  notice  and  placed  on  the  track  of  elevated  study 
and  substantial  success.  Nothing  can  be  more  ill-timed  and  unintelli- 
gent in  the  present  day  than  opposition  to  academies.  We  live  under  a 
state  of  society  more  equally  balanced  and  more  careful  of  the  general 
good  tlian  has  hitherto  j>revailed  in  the  greater  part  of  human  associa- 
tions ;  but  we  are  deficient  in  varied  centers,  enduring  groups,  strongly 
cemented  aggregations,  and  independent  impulses.  AVe  have  a  society 
at  once  dissolved  knd  concentrated,  which  exliibits  everywhere  the  insu- 
lat<*d  individual  in  face  of  the  all-powerful  unity  of  the  State.  We  have 
long  sought,  and  liitherto  without  success,  some  remedy  in  political  order 
for  these  deficiencies  in  a  social  cgndition,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
great  public  advantages,  leaves  weakly-established  rights,  ill-secured  lib- 
erties, and  individual  existences  equally  languishing  and  unsettled. 
Academies  offer,  in  the  present  d.iy,  and  for  the  influence  of  intellectual 
order,  the  natural  and  almost  the  only  remedy  for  this  weighty  defect  in 
our  general  society.  They  assemble  under  a  pacific  flag,  without  inipos- 
ing  any  yoke  or  factitious  unity,  illustrious  men,  who  without  this  link 
would  continue  strangers  to  each  other;  and  by  mutual  association  tliey 
all  obtain,  with  the  enjoyments  of  liberal  inten^ourse,  means  of  influence 
and  securities  for  independence.  In  the  outer  world  they  draw  cultiva- 
ted minds  to  studies  and  (jucstions  in  which  they  can  exercise  and  satisfy 
themselves  'without  running  into  extremes ;  they  restrain  them  within 
certain  hmits  of  reason  and  convenience,  while  exciting  their  activity  and 
supporting  their  freedom. 

Prepossessed  with  these  ideas,  1  endeavored  to  apply  them  beyond  the 
confines  of  Paris,  and  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  learned  societies  in 
the  provinces,  for  the  sound  regulation  and  progress  of  intellectual  order. 
The  number  of  these  conmiunitie.s,  the  strong  attachment  borne  to  them 
by  the  greater  portion  of  their  members,  the  favor  in  wliich  they  are  gen- 
erally held  in  the  elective  councils  of  their  departments  and  towns,  prove 
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that  thcj  are  imbued  with  animated  scntimtnts  which  seek  only  the  op- 
portunity of  development.  But  the  leading  element  of  success  is  too 
often  wanting  in  these  liberal  associations — public  sympath}'  and  noto- 
riety. Many  of  them  languish  for  want  of  full  light,  and  their  most  zeal- 
ous members  feel  discouraged  by  being  alternately  deprived  of  the  means 
of  study  they  require,  and  of  their  just  proportion  of  credit  after  labors 
accomplished.  Some  generous  sjjirits — amongst  others,  a  learned  French 
archaeologist,  and  one  of  the  most  active  correspondents  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Polite  Literature,  M.  de  Caumont — endeavored,  either 
by  scicjitilic  congresses  or  by  the  fonnation  of  local  societies,  fictitiously 
united  under  the  name  of  Provincial  Institutes,  a  general  although  scat- 
tered community,  to  impart  to  all  these  bodies  the  motion  and  productive 
publicity  in  which  they  were  deficient.  I  am  unable  to  estimate  cor- 
rectly what  was,  or  to  i)redict  what  might  have  been,  the  success  of  these 
efforts;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  my  opinion,  in  183rt,  that  the  cen- 
tral power  was  called  upon  to  lend  its  hand  to  the  work ;  and  after  hav- 
ing obtained  precise  information  on  the  scientific  associations  of  France, 
I  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all,  inviting  them  to  esUibHsh,  between  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  and  themselves  a  regular  correspondence. 
"The  societies,"  I  said,  *'will  make  me  acquainted  with  the  particular 
nature  of  their  present  labors,  and  those  they  wish  to  undertake ;  with 
the  resources  they  stand  in  need  of  in  every  class,  whether  books,  instru- 
ments, or  scientific  information.  I  shall  endeavor  to  supply  them  with 
all  that  they  require  to  assist  their  free  exertions,  and  shall  cause  to  be 
published  every  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  govermnent,  at  first,  a 
collection  of  some  of  the  most  important  papers  read  in  the  principal  lite- 
rary communities  of  the  kingdom,  and  subsequently  a  condensed  general 
report  of  their  labors,  drawn  uj)  from  their  own  individual  statements  or 
from  the  accounts  transmitted  to  me ;  thus  perpetuating  a  correct  monu- 
ment of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  country — at  least,  as  far  as  it  man- 
ifests itself  through  the  organ  of  scientific  associations." 

To  convince  these  societies  that  in  addressing  tliem  I  was  not  actuated 
by  mere  administrative  curiosity,  and  that  I  attached  a  solid  importance 
to  my  i)roposition,  I  added,  to  motives  drawn  from  their  own  interest, 
another  of  general  and  superior  importance.  "  At  the  moment,"  I  said, 
"when  popular  instruction  expands  m  every  quarter,  and  when  the 
effects  of  which  it  is  the  object  ought  to  excite  a  great  and  animated 
movement  amongst  the  numerous  classes  devoted  to  manual  labor,  it  is 
most  essential  that  the  classes  in  more  easy  circumstances,  who  employ 
themselves  in  intellectual  occupations,  should  not  subside  into  indiffer- 
ence or  apathy.  In  proportion  as  elementary  instruction  becomes  gen- 
eral and  active,  it  is  indispensable  that  in  the  superior  branches  of  study 
the  labors  of  exalted  science  should  advance  in  a  similar  ratio.  If  the 
progress  of  intelligence  went  on  increasing  with  the  masses,  wliilst  sloth 
prevailed  amongst  tlie  higher  orders  of  society,  sooner  or  later  a  danger- 
ous perturbation  would  ensue.  I  consider  it,  therefore,  a  duty  imposed 
on  the  government,  for  the  interest  of  society  at  large,  to  impart,  as  far  as 
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in  it  lies,  a  powerful  impulse  to  elevated  study  and  pure  science,  as  much 
as  to  practical  and  popular  instruction.^'  Finally,  to  dissipate  before- 
hand, in  the  literary  associations  of  the  departments,  the  mistrust  I  an- 
ticipated, I  concluded  thus : — "  There  is  no  question  here  of  any  central- 
ization of  business  or  power.  I  have  no  intention  of  infringing  on  the 
liberty  or  individuality  of  the  learned  societies,  or  of  imposing  on  them 
any  general  organization  or  ruling  idea.  The  matter  at  issue  is  simply 
to  transmit  to  them,  from  a  common  center,  the  means  of  successful  ex- 
ertion which  they  could  derive  from  no  other  quarter,  and  for  tliem  to 
return  to  the  same  source  the  fruits  of  their  activity  to  be  disseminated 
in  a  more  extensive  sphere.  Far  from  abstracting  an}*  portion  of  their 
local  independence  or  importance  from  the  learned  societies,  this  measure 
is  calculated,  on  the  contrary,  to  secure  and  augment  both,  by  giving  in- 
creased eflScacy  and  scope  to  their  efforts." 

This  circular,  despatched  to  seventy-five  learned  associations  scattered 
over  the  kingdom,  excited  a  certain  degree  of  stir  and  expectation.  Sev- 
eral of  them  conmienced  an  animated  correspondence  with  my  depart- 
ment. I  forwarded  to  them  books,  national  and  foreign  documents, 
scientific  information,  and  small  sums  of  money  to  assist  them  in  their 
researches  and  local  publications.  One  of  my  successors  in  the  ministry 
of  public  instruction,  M.  de  Salvandy,  resumed  in  1837  and  in  1846,  with 
the  generous  ardor  he  threw  into  all  his  undertakings,  the  work  thus 
commenced  ;  he  asked  and  obtained  from  the  Chambers  a  special  section 
in  his  budget,  devoted  to  the  learned  associations,  and  endowed  with  fifty 
thousand  francs.  This  sum  he  divided  amongst  sixty  of  the  number — a 
mode  of  support  I  am  far  from  considering  as  generally  futile,  but  which 
in  this  particular  case  I  can  not  look  upon  as  the  most  necessary  or  effica- 
cious. Kiicouragement  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  the  persons  and  their 
works :  intellectual  consideration  rather  than  pecuniary  aid  is  of  leading 
importance  to  learned  bodies.  What  they  preeminently  desire  is  to  find 
themselves  recognized  and  appreciated  in  the  literary  world.  I  proposed 
to  employ,  in  my  dep.artment,  one  or  two  distinguished  men  in  an  assid- 
uous systematic  correspondence  with  these  societies,  and  to  prepare,  in 
concert  with  them,  the  publications  of  which  they  were  to  be  the  object. 
This  kind  of  encouragement,  I  venture  to  think,  would  have  been  more 
agreeable  and  serviceable  to  them  than  a  small  share  of  a  limited  allocation. 

I  should  say  nothing  in  respect  to  some  measures  of  little  importance 
which  I  introduced  in  the  vaiious  scientific  and  literary  establishments, 
libraries,  museums,  and  collections  dependent  on  my  ministry,  if  my 
ideas  on  these  points  had  not  been,  and  did  not  still  continue  mateiially 
different  from  those  which  obtain  credit  in  the  present  day.  I  am  there- 
fore anxious  to  state  with  precision  what  my  intentions  and  conduct  were 
toward  these  several  communities. 

I  am  a  steady  partizan  of  monarchy  and  administrative  government. 
France  owes  to  both  much  of  her  prosperity  and  progress.  I  feel  sin- 
cerely grateful  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  for  having  said  to  M.  de  Fon- 
tanes,  '* Leave  us  at  least  the  republic  of  letters;"  and  I  adopt  these 
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words  more  scrious.ly  than  perhaps  Napoleon  himself  meant  when  ho 
uttered  them.  The  systiin  of  a»hiiini^tralive  monarchy,  its  intractahlo 
unity,  its  monotonous  bearing  from  head  to  foot,  its  frigid  prcp'Ossession 
for  things  rather  than  persons,  its  severity  against  disorder,  and  its  want 
of  sympathy  with  liberty — ^all  these  characteristics  are  unsuited  to  the 
region  in  which  the  literury  and  .scientific  character  holds  rule.  Such 
establishments  retjuire  a  large  share  of  independence  and  spontaneous 
action,  of  variety  and  personal  government.  Not  to  gratify  vain  or  fan- 
tastic whims,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  men  with  whom  wo  treat, 
and  the  matters  specially  trcjited  of  in  such  cases.  General  and  superior 
administration  reipiires  rule»  and  agents;  above  all  things,  it  fears  and 
rejects  individual  caprices,  unforeseen  acts,  anomalies,  and  abuses.  It  is 
ill  suited  to  the  managirment  of  scholars  and  philosophers,  men  accus- 
tomed and  disposed  to  invent,  to  critiv;ise,  to  determine  their  own  ideas 
and  labors,  and  with  whom  it  is  necessary  to  converse  and  argue  inces- 
santly, instead  of  simply  sending  them  a  copy  of  instructions  or  a  formal 
circular.  Shall  government  place  over  them  an  agent  anaU)gous  to  itself, 
a  petty  administrative  sovereign?  In  that  case,  the  scholars  and  philos- 
ophers thus  controlle«l,  take  otlense,  the  government  incurs  their  secret 
opposition  and  ill-humor;  they  resign,  and  nullify  themselves,  leaving 
the  allairs  of  letters  and  science  to  bo  transacted  by  mere  strangers  to 
their  necessities,  their  tastes,  their  desires,  their  pleasures,  their  studies, 
and  their  books;  who, may  perhaps  introduce  order  into  literary  e.>tab- 
lishments,  while  they  utterly  destroy  their  vitality.  Then  follows  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  astonishment  that  letters  languish  and  scholars  become 
disaifected ! 

Let  me  cite  an  example  of  the  errors  into  which  authority  falls,  and 
the  mischief  it  does,  when  it  applies  ideas  purely  administrative  to  literary 
and  scientific  cstiiblishments.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  select  one  of  the 
instances  most  favorable  to  government,  a  case  in  which  plauhible  mo- 
tives appear  to  justify  the  measures  adopted.  For  a  long  time,  and  un<ler 
the  parliamentary  hystem,  as  at  present,  the  apartments  assigned  in  the 
scientitic  establishments  to  the  keepers,  professors,  and  dillVrent  olVicers 
who  exercise  their  functions  on  the  spot,  have  been  condemned  as  abuses. 
Their  dwelling-houses  have  been  alternately  pronounced  too  numerous, 
too  spacious,  or  too  magnificent  I  have  alread}'  inserted  the  stinging 
answer  of  an  illustrious  scholar  to  these  re])eatcd  complaints.  To  put  an 
end  to  abuse,  this  practice  has  recently  been  abolished  in  the  Imperial 
Library ;  it  has  been  decided  that  no  keeper  or  officer  should  any  longer 
live  within  the  walls,  and  an  indenmity  has  been  granted  to  those  who 
were  in  consequence  exj)elled.  This  was  intended  and  believed  to  be  an 
act  of  judicious  legislation ;  but  it  evinces  a  profound  misunderstanding 
of  the  nature  and  moral  power  of  scientific  establishments,  whilst  it 
strikes  a  heavy  blow  against  scholastic  life  and  habits.  A  ])ublic  library, 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  the  conservatories  of  great  collections,  are 
in  the  eyes  of  the  men  intrusted  with  their  charge,  with  the  care  of  en- 
riching them,  and  of  giving  lectures  on  their  contents,   very  different 
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places  from  the  mere  buildings  in  which  they  perform  their  duties.  They 
becoiiie  the  home  of  thoir  souls ;  a  country  in  which  thev  live  surrounded 
by  the  instrum.-nts  of  their  labor  and  the  pleasures  of  their  thought  I 
might  call  them  lai«.al  conrtnts  devoted  to  science,  in  which  men  freely 
enclose  thi'insi-lves,  to  whom  science  is  their  all  in  all.  constituting  alike 
their  emiilovmenl  and  ri'tTuation.  Thev  do  much  more  than  receive  the 
public  there,  and  reply  to  their  cjuestions ;  they  themselves  work  the 
mine  of  wealth  thev  watch  over ;  the  libraries  and  museums  in  whi*  h 
the}-  live  are  their  personal  laboratories.  It  is  by  means  of  this  continued 
cohabitation,  this  material  intimacy,  if  I  ma}'  so  express  myself,  with  the 
monuments  and  repo^itofies  of  si'ience,  that  the  chief  portion  of  the  great 
works  emanating  from  thence  have  been  prepared  and  completed  by  the 
resident  officers  of  the  scientific  establishments.  Is  it  to  be  expected 
that  the  same  sentiments  will  develop  themselves,  the  same  ties  be  pre- 
served, and  the  same  results  obtained,  when  these  establishments  become 
deserted  buildings,  except  on  certain  days,  and  at  particular  hours,  when 
the  keepers  and  professors  repair  thither  with  the  public  to  discharge  a 
task,  and  retire  as  soon  as  it  is  concluded,  to  seek  within  their  own  homes 
those  studious  and  domestic  enjoyments  no  longer  associated  in  their 
minds  with  the  lialls  and  buildings  in  which  they  have  ceased  to  reside  ? 
The  city  and  the  family  of  literature  have  been  broken  un.  Srattered 
functionaries,  even  though  they  were  the  most  learned  and  punctilious  in 
the  world,  can  never  replace  them. 

We  are  too  often  inclined  to  suffer  ourselves  to.  be  exclusively  prepos- 
sessed witli  certain  faults  and  evils  which  strike  the  mind  and  ruffle  the 
temjier,  and  to  forget  or  sacrifice  in  the  desire  for  their  abolition  the  valu- 
able advantages  with  which  they  are  combined.  I  am  no  advocate  for 
abuses  ;  but  I  would  rather  nourish  two  or  three  parasitic^il  plants  around 
the  tree  than  weaken  or  cut  down  the  tree  itself  I  believe,  moreover, 
that  by  a  few  persevering  measures  of  inspection  and  publicity,  it  would 
be  easy  to  anticipate  or  reform  the  greater  part  of  the  complaints  raised 
against  the  administration  of  scientific  cstabli.shments,  without  depriving 
them  of  their  essential  character.  Be  this  as  it  may,  when,  in  Xovember, 
1832,  I  was  called  upon  by  the  demands  and  committees  of  the  Chambers 
theni"^elve.<!,  to  apply  certain  modifications  to  the  system  of  the  Royal 
Library,  I  took  the  greatest  care  that  they  should  in  no  way  affect  the 
ancient  independence,  or  what  I  may  call  the  literary  autonomy  of  that 
establishment.  I  left  the  interior  government  to  the  assembly  of  its  con- 
servators ;  I  merely  imposed  on-  them  the  obligation  of  recommending, 
of  their  own  accord,  and  chosen  from  amongst  themselves,  by  the  prc- 
sentition  of  three  candidates,  a  president  of  the  conservatory,  who  would 
act,  within,  as  the  executive  power,  and  would  constitute,  without,  their 
representative  with  the  general  administration.  I  thus  introduced  into 
the  establishment  a  principle  of  unity  and  responsibility,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  dignity  of  its  learned  heads,  or  depriving  them  of  their 
natural  privileges.  I  even  strengthened  the  position  of  tlie  superior  and 
inferior  offlcv-r.-*  of  the  library,  by  giving  them,  through  tlieir  own  nomin- 
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fttion  and  advancement,  important  securities  against  the  spontaneous  and 
arbitrary  action  of  the  central  power. 

The  government  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  might  have  been 
susceptible  of  some  analogous  reforms  ;  but  they  were  less  loudly  called 
for  by  the  public,  and  the  heads  of  the  establishment,  all  professors  of 
reputation,  appeared  to  look  upon  them  with  gi'cater  drond.  I  therefore 
left  untouched  their  old  organization,  un<ler  which  science  and  teaching 
had  made  satisfactory  progress,  and  to  which  it  hud  imparted  so  much 
brilliancy. 

I  etFected  for  these  two  societies  a  measure  of  more  importance  to  the 
prosperity  of  literature  and  science,  than  the  suppression  of  a  few  houses, 
and  a  triHing  number  of  administrative  irregularities,  by  asking  and  ob- 
taining from  the  Chambers  a  considerable  increase  to  their  dotation. 
From  lSo;j  to  18Ji7,  the  ordinary  budget  of  the  Museum  of  Natuial  His- 
tory was  carried  from  837,mOO  to  434,000  francs ;  and  that  of  the  Royal 
Library,  from  205,000  to  274,000;  an  augmentation  of  one-third,  princi- 
pally applied  to  placing  in  good  order  and  enriching  the  material  of  both 
establi.slniients.  In  virtue  of  the  law  for  extraordinary  jiublic  works, 
proposed  by  M.  Thiers  on  the  20th  of  April,  1833,  and  promulgated  on 
the  27lh  of  June  following,  a  sum  of  2,400,000  francs  was  apjiropriated 
to  tlie  cxtensit)!!  of  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  to  the  erection  of  a  mineralogical  gallery  and  numerous  green- 
houses, long  desired  to  assist  the  labors  of  the  professors,  and  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  the  public.  King  Louis- Philippe  laid  the  first  stone  of 
the  niineralogical  gallery  on  the  2'.)lh  of  July,  1833,  on  the  occasion 
of  which  ceremony  I  accompanied  him.  The  crowd  was  enormous, 
including  all  the  learned  members  of  the  Museum,  the  habitual  visitors, 
the  students,  ami  the  national  guard  of  the  quarter.  In  the  name  of  that 
public,  I  thanked  tlie  King  for  the  additional  means  he  thus  placed  at  the 
disjjosal  of  science,  of  employing  its  riches  to  their  full  advantage.  "  It 
is  your  destiny,  sire,"  I  said  to  him,  **  as  it  will  also  be  your  glor}^  in 
trilling  as  in  great  affairs,  to  accomplish  what  lias  been  projected,  to  ter- 
minate what  has  been  begun,  to  reach  the  end  universally  desired,  to 
satisfy  the  moderate  necessities  of  science,  as  well  as  the  all-powerful  in- 
terests of  society."  In  these  words  I  expressed  the  sentiments  of  all  who 
then  listened  to  them.  The  sincerest  hopes  arc  presumptuous ;  but  men 
would  feel  their  hearts  freeze  within  them,  and  would  sink  into  apathy, 
could  thev  but  divine  the  uncertainty  of  their  works,  and  if  the  future 
ceased  to  be  concealed  from  their  view. 

V.     HISTORICAL    STUDIES 

Our  tastes  easdy  become  manias,  and  an  idea  which  has  long  and 
powerfully  possessed  us,  assumes  an  importance  in  our  estimation  to 
which  vanity  often  lends  too  much  faith.  Nevertheless,  the  more  I 
reflect,  the  more  I  feel  convinced  that  T  have  not  exaggerated  to  myself 
the  interest  which  a  nation  ought  to  take  in  its  own  history ;  nor  the  ad- 
^nntage  it  gains  in  political  intelligence  as  well  as  in  moral  dignity,  by 
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completelj  understanding  and  attaching  itself  to  this  subject  Tn  the 
long  course  of  successive  generations^  denominated  a  people,  how  rapidly 
each  pasifcs  away  ?  And  in  that  short  passage  how  narrowly  is  the  hor- 
izon bounded  I  How  insignificant  is  the  place  we  occupy,  and  how  little 
do  wc  see  with  our  own  ey^s!  AVe  require  to  magnify  our  thoughts, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  tiike  a  serious  view  of  life.  Religion  opens  the 
future  and  places  us  in  presence  of  eternity.  Historj'  brings  back  the 
past  and  adds  to  our  own  existence  the  lives  of  our  fathers.  "When  we 
turn  to  thoni,  our  perceptions  rise  and  extend.  When  we  thoroughly 
know  them,  we  acquire  a  better  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  our- 
selves. Our  own  destiny,  our  present  situation,  the  circumstances  which 
surround  and  the  necessities  which  press  upon  us,  become  more  clear 
and  natural  in  our  eyes.  We  not  only  gratify  science  and  imagination, 
by  thus  associating  ourselves  with  the  events  and  persons  that  have  pre- 
ceded us  on  the  same  soil  and  under  the  same  heaven,  but  we  take  from 
the  ideas  and  passioiLs  of  the  day  much  of  their  narrow  sourness. 
Amongst  a  people  interested  and  well  instructed  in  their  own  history,  we 
are  almost  sure  of  tinding  a  more  wholesome  and  equitable  judgment  on 
their  pros<.'nt  affairs,  the  conditions  of  their  progress,  and  their  chances 
for  the  future. 

The  same  idea  and  hope  by  which  I  had  been  governed  and  animated 
in  my  course  of  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne,  on  the  development  of  French 
civiliziition,  followed  me  to  the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  and  regu- 
lated my  efforts  to  revive  and  expand  the  taste  for,  and  study  of  our  na- 
tional history.  From  this  source,  assuredly,  I  looked  for  no  rajiid  or 
widely-spreading  effect,  either  as  to  the  abatement  of  political  passions 
or  the  correction  of  popular  prejudices.  I  knew  too  well  already  how 
deeply  they  arc  rooted,  and  that  powerful  and  repeated  blows  from  the 
hand  of  God  himself  are  necessary  to  extirpate  them.  But  T  expf.ctcd 
that  in  Paris,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  center  of  studies  and  i»lva>!,  and 
subsequently  in  various  parts  of  France,  a  certain  number  of  intelligent 
spirits  would  acquire  more  correct  and  impartial  notions  of  the  different 
elements  of  what  French  society  is  composed,  of  their  mutual  relations 
and  rights,  and  of  the  value  of  their  historical  traditions  in  the  new  social 
combinations  of  our  own  days.  I  was  not  disheartened  by  the  inevitable 
slowness  of  this  intellectual  progress,  nor  by  the  still  more  tardy  effect  of 
its  public  influence.  There  is  pride  in  the  pretension  of  reforming  the 
errors  of  our  time ;  those  who  indulge  in  it  must  be  content  with  even  a 
glimpse  of  success.  They  preach  patience  to  nations  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  desires  ;  let  therii  learn  to  practice  patience  themselves  in  their  own 
labors  and  hopes. 

Before  1830,  I  had  obtained,  not  only  with  the  public  and  by  my  lec- 
tures, but  in  the  general  system  of  public  instruction,  some  important 
results  in  respect  to  the  study  of  history.  This  study  was  not  even 
named  in  the  law  which,  under  the  Consulate,  in  1802,  had  reestablished 
secondary  education.  "  In  the  lyceums  will  be  taught,"  says  the  tenth 
article,  **  the  classical  languages,  rhetoric,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  and 
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the  elements  of  mathematical  and  pliysical  sciL-nfc/'  A  step  was  made 
in  the  statute,  by  which  the  council  of  the  university,  in  1814,  regulated 
the  discipline  and  course  of  study  in  the  colleges ;  instruction  in  history 
and  geography  was  tVien  introdueed,  hut  in  a  very  accessory  form.  The 
professors  of  the  old  languages  were  ordered  to  underUike  these  branches 
in  addition  to  their  literary  teaching.  During  the  summer  months,  from 
the  l.>t  of  April  to  the  vacntii.ns,  half  an  hour  was  added  to  the  evi-ning 
classes;  "and  this  half-hour,"  says  Article  120,  **will  be  exclusively  de- 
voted to  geography  and  hi>tory."  It  was  not  until  1818  that  a  decisive 
and  efiectual  measure  came  into  oj>eration.  M.  Royer-Gollard  and  \L 
Cuvier,  with  whom  I  had  often  considered  the  subject,  carried  a  resolu 
tion  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Seeing  the  present  aiTangoment  in  the  colleges,  which  assigns  to  the 
professors  during  the  summer  months  an  additional  half-hour  at  the  ter- 
mination of  every  evening  class,  for  giving  instruction  in  history  and 
geography ; 

"  And  considering  that  the  intent  of  this  regulation  has  not  been  gen- 
erally carried  out  to  the  i)resent  time,  and  also  that  it  is  desirable  to  give 
to  this  department  of  classical  .<udy  the  full  development  required  by 
the  state  of  society  and  the  wishes  of  families; 

^^  It  in  thrrcfd  as  faUo^rit : — 

*•  Instructions  in  history  and  geography  in  such  ro3'al  and  dei)art- 
mental  colleges  as  will  be  pointed  out  by  the  conmiittee  will  henceforward 
be  iritrusted  to  a  professor  or  substitute  s])ecially  appointed." 

The  result  resj)onfled  to  the  cxj)ectation.  Special  professors  of  history 
were  named,  with  suitable  appointments;  instruction  in  the  ditferent 
historical  epochs  was  distributed  througli  the  successive  classes ;  history 
and  geography  assumed  tlieir  due  share  in  the  honors  of  general  compe- 
tition and  their  place  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

A  little  later,  in  1S'2U,  the  committee  of  public  instruction,  when  com- 
municating to  the  professuis  the  new  plan  of  teaching,  determined  veiy 
judiciously  its  scope  and  character.  "The  professor,"  it.  said,  "will 
form  an  erroneous  itlea  of  the  advantages  expected  from  his  zeal,  if  ho 
believes  himself  called  u])On  to  enter  into  the  d<'velopment  and  discussion 
of  high  criticism  wlii'.'h  belong  to  more  exalted  instru<.-tion.  Tins  is  not 
to  be  considered  a  faculty  class.  The  professor  can  only  expect  to  be- 
come useful  to  his  pupils  by  measuring  their  standard.  The  class  must 
be  formed  for  them,  and  not  lor  himself.  His  object  being  to  impress  on 
their  memories  the  lea<ling  farts  of  history,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
laboriously  and  imperfectly  acquired  at  a  more  advanced  age,  he  must 
not  seek  other  sources  of  interest  than  the  simple  exposition  of  historical 
events,  and  the  natural  conn'H'tion  subsisting  between  them.  Above  all, 
he  must  avoid  every  allusion  that  might  lead  his  pupils  into  the  field  of 
politics,  and  supply  food  for  party  discussion." 

Notwithstanding  this  reserve,  when  intlucnce,  in  the  first  place,  and 
power  afterwards,  passed  into  the  hands  of  M.  de  Villtle,  or  rather  of  his 
party,  historical  teaching  became  suspected  ;  and  in  the  measures  of  tho 
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(lay — particularly  in  the  new  statute  drawn  up  in  September,  1821,  for 
tbt'  government  of  the  colleges — ^a  concealed  effort  was  perceptible,  if  not 
to  abolish  this  department  altogether,  at  least  to  reduce  and  cast  it  into 
the  shade. 

But  the  effort  was  visibly  embarrassed  and  timid.  At  that  epoch  it 
was  the  fault  and  misfortune  of  the  parties  in  conflict,  whether  friends  or 
enemies  of  the  Restoration,  to  fear  each  other  too  much,  and  mutually  to 
overrate  their  power.  Their  reciprocal  apprehensions  far  exceeded  their 
actual  dangers,  and  they  threatened  more  than  they  struck.  In  spite  of 
the  proclaimed  suspicions  and  hostile  acts  of  what  was  called  the  Asso- 
ciati(m  against  the  University  and  its  progress,  when  the  Restoration  fell, 
not  only  did  the  university  remain  unshaken,  but  in  its  bosom,  and  in 
the  diflercnt  gradations  of  public  instniction,  in  the  colleges  as  in  the 
faculties,  historical  teaching  was  established. 

The  system  of  1830  banished  all  uneasiness  as  to  the  security  of  this 
teaching  in  the  colleges,  but  injured  it  in  the  higher  departments.  Sev- 
eral of  its  ablest  exponents  dedicated  themselves  entirel}'  to  political  life, 
and  historical  labors  soon  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  disorganization 
of  minds.  M.  Augustine  Thierry,  at  that  time  ill  and  almost  blind,  and 
living  near  his  brother  Amcdf  e,  then  prefect  of  the  Upper  SaOne,  wrote 
thus  to  me  from  Luxeuil  on  the  3d  of  September,  1833  : — "Do  you  be- 
lieve, my  dear  friend,  that  my  presence  in  Paris  would  be  of  an}'  service 
to  historical  studies?  Our  school  is  dissolved  by  your  general  pension  ; 
nothing  remains  of  it  but  a  few  fragments,  which  are  disappearing  from 
day  to  day.  I  could  collect  them  together  and  make  myself  a  center ; 
and,  in  truth,  the  matter  is  pressing.  See  what  light  and  unsteady  teach- 
ing has  already  become  popular.  "What  is  published  in  books  is  even 
more  extraordinary.  Under  the  name  of  history  people  compose  dithy- 
rambics  and  poetry.  You  have  established  a  conservator  of  historical 
monuments.  Create  also  a  preserver  of  style  and  method  in  history ; 
without  which,  before  four  years  have  expired,  no  trace  will  remain  of 
what  has  cost  us  all,  and  you  in  particular,  so  much  anxiety  and  labor. 
I  will  devote  to  this  work  the  remnant  of  my  life.  Place  me  in  a  position 
to  live  in  Paris  ;  let  your  justice  decide  on  the  rights  I  have  acquired  by 
what  I  have  done  and  lost  for  science,  and  Providence  will  accomplish 
the  rest." 

I  was  more  impatient  than  any  one  else  to  open  new  sources  of  whole- 
some strength  and  prosperity  to  the  studies  to  which  I  was  so  warmly 
attiched,  and  which  I  saw  seriously  endangered.  Public  feeling  came 
to  my  assistance.  If  superior  instruction  in  history  had  suffered  a  con- 
siderable  check,  the  taste  for  historical  researches  and  reflections  was  evi- 
dently extending,  and  afforded  intellectual  gratification,  with  the  chance 
of  literary  fame,  local  or  general,  to  many  active  minds  who  were  neither 
attracted  nor  encouraged  by  political  life.  Several  of  my  friends  com- 
municated to  me  their  project  for  founding,  under  the  title  of  Society  of 
the  History  of  France,  an  association  specially  devoted  to  the  publication 
of  original  documents  relative  to  our  national  history,  and  with  a  view  to 
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disseminate,  either  by  correspondence  ropjularly  carried  on,  or  by  a 
monthly  Bulhtin^  a  general  knowle<lge  of  the  scattered  and  neglected 
labors  of  wliich  it  was  the  object.  I  hastened  to  give  this  plan  my  assent 
and  coopei-ation.  We  met  together  on  the  27th  of  June,  1833,  to  the 
number  of  twenty  institutors  ;  we  arranged  the  bases  of  the  association, 
and  a  little  more  than  six  months  later,  on  the  23d  of  January,  183-4,  the 
•  S^ycUty  of  the  JIiHtnry  of  Froncc^  reckoning  al^*ady  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, formed  itself  into  a  general  assembly,  adoi)ted  definitive  regulations, 
appointed  a  council  to  superintend  its  labors,  and  took  the  field  in  full 
activity.  What  it  has  since  accomplished  during  twenty-five  years  is 
well  known.  It  has  i)rinted  seventy-one  volumes  of  memoirs  and  unpub- 
lished documents,  nearly  all  of  the  highest  interest  to  our  history,  and 
some  containing  authentic  discoveries,  equally  curious  and  important  for 
the  amateur  and  the  professional  scholar.  It  has  expended  on  these  pub- 
lications 300,000  francs,  (£14,U0.)  It  has  excited  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  a  multitude  of  small  towns  entirely  without  scientific  es- 
tablishments, an  in(]uisitive  investigation  of  their  own  local  annals,  with 
all  their  reminiscences  and  documents.  At  present  it  enumerates  452 
members;  and  this  number  continually  increasing,  the  importance  of  its 
publications,  the  extent  of  its  correspondence,  and  the  regularity  and 
interest  of  its  monthl}'  BaUetin^  all  tend  to  secure  a  long  and  productive 
future. 

But  even  at  the  moment  of  its  establishment,  and  from  my  interviews 
with  its  most  zealous  founders,  I  felt  convinced  that  it  would  fall  far  short 
of  its  imposed  task,  and  that  the  government  alone  possessed  the  literary 
and  financial  resources  indispensable  to  such  a  work.  I  resolved  to  un- 
dertake it,  as  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  to  give  it,  from  the  be- 
ginning, the  extent  and  brilliancy  which  would  alone  incline  the  Cham- 
bers to  the  large  contributions  I  should  be  compelled  to  ask  from  them. 
In  intellectual  as  in  political  an-angements,  it  is  by  great  expectations 
and  demands  that  human  sympathy  and  activity  are  stirred  up  to  ener- 
getic etTort^s.  I  had  several  ends  to  attain.  I  wished  to  seek  out,  collect 
together,  and  place  in  security,  throughout  all  France,  the  monuments 
of  our  history  which  had  not  perished  in  the  revolutionary  spoliations 
and  destructions.  I  was  anxious  to  select,  in  the  local  archives  thus  re- 
stored, and  in  those  of  the  state,  whether  diplomatic  or  military,  every 
important  document  of  national  history,  and  to  publish  them  in  succes- 
sion, without  wounding  any  public  interest  or  convenience,  and  also 
without  puerile  timidity.  To  execute  such  a  labor  worthily,  required 
the  association  of  men  eminent  in  historical  study,  to  decide,  either  in 
committee  with  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  on  the  importance 
and  merit  of  the  documents,  or  individually  to  superintend  their  publica- 
tion. It  was  also  essential,  that  throughout  the  entire  country,  the  local 
scholars  and  archaeologists  should  enter  into  correspondence  with  the 
minister  and  his  coun(^il,  to  point  out  to  them  the  concealed  treasures, 
and  to  assist  in  their  exhumation.     Under  these  conditions  alone  could 

the  work  respond  to  the  idea,  and  produce  a  collection  of  hitherto  unpub- 
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li>he<l  documents  calculated  to  throw  living  light,  not  on  a  single  period 
or  province,  but  on  the  entire  series  of  ages  and  multiplied  theaters  of 
the  long  and  energetic  life  of  France. 

In  tlic  financial  budget  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1834, 1  demanded  a  special  allocation  of  120,000  francs, 
to  commence  this  undertiking.  Opposition  was  raised  against  such  a 
novel  and  heury  expendithrc.  The  committee  specially  charged  with  the 
examination  of  the  budget  of  my  department  proposed  to  reduce  it  to 
50,000  fnincs.  The  genenil  committee  of  the  budget  called  upon  the 
Chamber  to  reject  it  altogether.  I  supported  my  proposal.  The  debate 
wi«  animated  and  embroiled.  I  found  supporters  amongst  my  adversa- 
ries, and  adversaries  amongst  my  friends.  M.  Garnier- Pages  accused  me 
of  endeavoring  to  draw  away  from  the  journals,  the  young  writers  who 
maintained  principles^  to  attract  ^nd  engage  them  in  studies  unconnected 
with  politics.  In  reply,  M.  Mauguin  congratulated  himself  and  me  on 
the  publicity  I  proposed  to  give  to  political  archives  and  correspondence ; 
an  excellent  school,  he  said,  in  which  to  form  the  politicians  of  whom 
France  stood  in  need,  and  added :  "  When  you  have  only  created  a  few 
of  these,  you  will  be  indemnified  a  hundred-fold  for  your  expenses."  M. 
de  Sade  and  M.  Pages  de  TAriege,  M.  Pelet  de  la  Lozere,  and  M.  Gillon, 
adduced  more  serious  arguments  for  find  against  my  demand ;  the  pas- 
sion of  economy  and  the  love  of  science  were  mutually  opposed.  The 
Cliamber  placed  confidence  in  me  on  such  questions  as  these,  and  received 
with  favor  measures  of  a  liberal  character  not  interfering  with  the  policy 
of  order  and  resistance.  I  gained  my  cause.  As  soon  as  the  budget 
was  voted,  I  presented  a  report  to  the  King,  in  which  I  explained,  in  de- 
tail, the  motives  and  hopes,  the  plan  and  executive  im-ans  of  the  under- 
taking. On  returning  it,  he  wrote  as  follows : — **  My  dear  minister ;  I 
have  read  with  much  interest  the  report  you  have  transmitted  to  me  this 
morning.  You  will  find  it  inclosed  and  confirmed  by  my  approbation. 
You  have  undertaken  a  great  and  useful  work.  The  thought  was  worthy 
of  you,  and  its  execution  could  not  bo  intrusted  to  hands  more  capable 
of  assuring  success.  I  find  in  this  a  new  reason  for  being  thankful  that 
I  have  such  a  minister."  Thus  supported  by  the  great  public  authori- 
ties, I  immediately  applied  myself  to  the  task. 

The  good-will  and  effective  activity  with  which  I  was  met  by  all  the 
friends  of  historical  study,  soon  became  certain  guarantees  of  a  happy 
result.  Messrs.  Augustin  Thierry,  Mignet,  Fauriel,  Qutrard,  Cousin, 
Auguste  Lc  Prevost,  and  General  Pelet,  anxiously  hastened,  not  only  to 
associate  themselves  with  the  labors  of  the  central  committee  instituted 
in  my  ministry,  but  to  superintend  themselves  the  first  important  publi- 
cations destined  to  inaugurate  the  collection.  The  number  and  zeal  of 
our  distinguished  correspondents  in  the  provinc<?s  rapidly  increased. 
Eighty-nine  were  enrolled  by  December,  1834,  when  I  sent  them  my  re- 
port to  the  King,  and  general  instructions  as  to  the  labors  in  prospect 
Five  months  later,  in  May,  1835,  either  by  voluntiry  offers  or  new  nom- 
inations, the  number  reached  one  hundred  and  fifly-thrce.    It  thus  be- 
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came  evident  that  a  national  and  scicntiiic  sentiment  was  excited  and 
satisficci. 

I  find  amongst  the  papers  I  have  }»re.served  connected  with  that  epoch, 
two  names  which  I  can  not  read  without  an  impression  of  sad  and  affec- 
tionate regret :  a  re[)ort  from  M.  Michelct,  on  the  hbraries  and  archives 
of  the  south-west  of  France,  which  I  had  commissioned  him  to  visit,  and 
a  letter  from  yi.  Edgar  Quinet,  who  offered  mc  his  assistance  in  the 
search  for  and  puhHcation  of  inedited  documents.  With  both,  I  had  en- 
tered into  important  and  friendly  communications.  M.  Quinet*s  transla- 
tion of  the  gri'at  work  of  Herder,  on  the  history  of  humanity,  and  the 
rcUiaikublc  luti'udacllon,  with  which  he  accompanied  it,  had  inspired  me 
with  a  lively  interest  for  him.  By  my  own  selection,  M.  Michelct  otiicia- 
ted  for  a  time  as  substitute  in  my  chair  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  upon  my 
recommendation  was  called  to  the  Tuiltries  to  give  lessons  in  history,  at 
first  to  her  Royal  Highness,  Mademoiselle,  now  Duchess  of  Parma,  and 
subsequently  to  the  young  princesses,  daughters  of  King  Louis-Philippe. 
The  report,  which  1  find  from  him,  dated  in  1835,  is  simple  and  clear,  a 
purely  archaeological  journey  without  pretension  or  fantasy.  M.  Quinet^s 
letter,  written  on  the  18th  of  May,  1834^,  runs  thus:  *'If  you  thought 
that  the  publication  of  some  epic  fragments  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  might,  with  propriety,  be  comprised  in  your  collection,  I  would 
most  readily  apply  myself  to  tins  work.  I  should  be  cquall}'  at  your 
disp(»sal  if  it  entered  into  your  plan  to  explore  the  libraries  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  and  this  occupation  I  should  prefer  above  all  others. 
In  any  case,  I  should  be  happy  to  receive  your  instructions  on  the  sub- 
jects which  constitute  my  daily  studies,  and  to  be  enabled  thus  to  profit 
more  directly  from  your  information."  Here  are  two  more  rare  and  gen- 
erous spiriU,  afterwards  seduced  and  attracted  by  the  evil  genius  of  their 
time  into  its  impure  chaos,  and  who  outweigh,  in  personal  value,  their 
ideas  and  success. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  collection  itself  thus  commenced 
under  my  supervisorship.  In  the  midst  of  the  troubles  of  the  day  and  in 
spite  of  the  fall  of  kings,  republics,  and  ministers,  this  work  has  advanced 
and  developed  itself,  as  rapidly  as  could  have  been  looked  for  in  tranijuil 
times.  The  collection  at  present  reaches  114  volumes,  and  amongst  them 
are  included  several  of  the  most  important,  and  until  then  the  least- 
known  monuments  of  the  past  history  of  France.  Experienced  masters, 
and  their  most  eminent  disciples  in  historical  study,  continue  to  bestow 
their  care  on  these  publications.  The  ministry  of  public  instruction  has, 
at  present,  three  hundred  correspondents  in  the  departments,  collected 
round  this  center  of  national  research.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  enable  the 
public  to  appreciate  fully  the  work,  its  original  idea,  and  progressive  ex- 
ecution. Let  me  be  permitted  to  record  a  single  fact  which  touches  my- 
self. When,  in  the  month  of  February,  1836,  the  Cabinet  of  the  11th 
of  October,  1832,  was  dissolved,  and  I  quitted  the  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction, my  successor  in  that  department.  Count  Pelet  de  la  Lozcire, 
ordered  a  report  to  be  delivered  to  him  of  the  historical  labors  accom 
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plishcd,  commenced,  or  ordered,  in  compliance  with  my  instractions. 
This  report,  dated  the  28d  of  March,  183C,  records  minutely  the  impulse 
given  and  the  progress  already  imparted,  to  the  path  I  had  opened.  I 
venture  to  insert  it  amongst  the  ** Historic  Documents'^  appended  to 
these  "  Memoirs." 

I  have  mentioned  the  political  expectation,  real  and  animated,  though 
distant,  which,  in  my  opinion,  from  the  first  moment,  united  itself  with 
the  scientific  value  of  these  labors.  This  hope  has  never  abandoned  me. 
Even  in  the  present  day,  so  near  the  period  of  our  social  convulsions  as 
yet  imperfectly  restrained,  if  an  impartial  and  enlightened  observer  were 
to  traverse  France,  he  would  find  in  every  quarter,  in  all  our  towns, 
great  or  small,  and  even  in  the  remote  country  districts,  unpretending, 
well-instructed,  and  hard-working  men,  devoted  with  a  feeling  of  enthu- 
siasm to  the  study  of  the  general  or  local  history  of  their  country.  If  he 
entered  into  conversation  with  them,  he  would  be  struck  by  the  justness 
of  their  sentiments  and  the  freedom  of  their  minds  on  the  old  as  well  as 
on  the  new  state  of  French  society ;  and  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  so  many  sound  ideas,  expanded  over  the  entire  land,  can 
always  remain  without  influence  on  the  dispositions  and  destinies  of  the 
people. 


V.     SAMUEL  GRIDLEY  HOWE. 


Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  whose  name  will  forever  be  associated 
with  the  establishment  of  the  first  Institution  for  the  Blind,  as  well 
as  with  the  organization  of  the  first  School  for  the  Idiotic,  on  this 
continent,  and  with  improvements  in  the  methods  and  instruments 
of  teachinjr  the  children  of  these  imfortunaite  classes,  which  have 
been  introduced  into  similar  institutions  wherever  they  exist,  was 
born  in  Boston,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1801.  After  pursuing 
his  preparatory  course  in  the  Public  Latin  School,  he  entered  Brown 
University,  where  he  graduated  in  1821.  During  his  college  resi- 
dence he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Horace  Mann,  \f4iich  afterwards 
ripened  into  the  closest  intimacy — each  sustaining  the  other  in  his 
own  chosen  field  of  phihmthropic  labor,  and  both  sympathizhig  in 
ever}'  effort  wherever  and  by  whomsoever  put  forth  to  lift  from 
society  the  burden  of  any  ancient  wrong,  or  to  introduce  light  and 
amelioration  to  any  class,  no  matter  how  long  or  how  much 
neglected.  As  ^Ir.  Mann,  in  a  Discourse  prepared  in  1857,  to 
illustrate  the  ways  in  which  young  meji  may  "do  the  will"  of  our 
"  Father  who  is  in  heaven/'  has  left  behind  him  his  estimate  of  the 
labors  and  character  of  Dr.  Howe,  as  a  conspicuous  example  of  a 
benevolent  lite,  we  feel  that  w^e  can  not,  in  making  up  our  record  of 
the  promoters  and  benefactors  of  American  education,  do  better  than 
to  transfer  his  brief,  but  appreciative  sketch  to  our  pages.  Of  his 
preparation  for  the  work  from  personal  knowledge  of  tlfe  subject,  Mr. 
Mann  remarks: — "I  have  known  him  long.  Perhaps  few  have 
known  him  as  intimately.  We  were  in  college  together,  and  for 
twenty  years  I  was  officially  associated  with  him  in  the  administra- 
tion of  that  Institution  with  which  his  name  is  now  imperishably 
connected.  For  a  great  deal  of  that  time,  there  was  scarcely  a  day 
in  which  a  personal  interview  did  not  give  me  some  new  proof  of 
his  wisdom  and  goodness. 

"  At  the  time  when  the  Greek  war  of  Independence  broke  out,  Dr. 
Howe  was  a  student  of  medicine  in  Boston.  Even  then,  his  youth- 
ful heart  was  an  altar  already  loaded  with  incense.  The  sight  of  a 
brave  people  struggling  for  liberty,  kindled  that  incense  into  a  flame* 
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a  flame  wbicb  lias  burned  uninterruptedly,  for  Greece,  for  Poland, 
for  Hungary,  for  Italy,  and  for  those  in  this  country  who  are  under 
direr  oppression  than  Greek,  or  Pole,  or  Hungarian,  or  Italian.  In 
1824  he  flew  to  Greece,  and  for  six  years,  a  part  of  the  time  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  anny,  or  on  board  the  fleet,  a  part  of  the  time  as  a 
volunteer,  like  Lafayette  and  Kosciusko,  in  our  Revolutionary  war, 
be  devoted  himself  to  the  liberation  of  that  people.  He  adhered 
to  their  cause  until  he  left  them  free.  Then  he  taught  them  some- 
thing of  the  arts  of  peace.  The  first  cart  made  in  Greece  was  made 
under  bis  superintendence.  The  old  ancestors  of  that  people  had 
made  chariots  for  battle,  but  not  carts  for  agriculture,  and  their 
descendants  inherit  a  sufficient  degree  of  the  old  organization  to 
shape  a  graceful  boat  with  a  jack-knife,  while  so  little  were  the  use- 
ful arts  cultivated,  that  they  needed  instruction  in  fabricating  the 
most  common  utensils  of  life.  The  Egyptians  had  overrun  the 
Peloponnesus,  ravaging  and  destroying  all  fruit  and  harvest,  and  the 
people  were  reduced  almost  to  stan-ation.  At  that  critical  moment, 
(1827,)  Dr.  Howe  returned  to  this  country,  preached  a  crusade 
through  all  New  England  and  New  York,  raised  some  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  money,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  clothing,  with 
which  he  relieved  the  mortal  necessities  of  the  Greeks,  and  sustained 
them  until  the  final  hour  of  triumph.  Twenty  years  after,  when  he 
rode  alone  into  Greece  on  horseback,  one  day,  an  accidental  travel- 
ing companion  was  astonished  to  see  him  recognized  by  a  peasant 
woman,  who  spread  the  glad  intelligence,  and  he  was  immediately 
surrounded  and  bonie  into  the  neighboring  city,  nolens  volens,  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  people.  Such  joy  was  manifested  at  the  sight 
of  him  who  had  founded  a  village  on  that  spot  in  the  days  of  stonny 
trial,  tliat  his  accidental  companion  was  moved  to  tears  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  enthusiasm,  even  before  he  knew  the  details  of  the  his- 
tory'. At  that  point  of  time,  the  Greeks  were  just  again  triumphant 
over  oppression,  and  his  friends  ruled  the  ascendant,  and  were  glad 
to  do  him  honor.  They  also  sent  a  Greek  newspaper  to  his  friend 
Cliarles  Sumner,  in  which  the  incident  was  related,  or  probably  we 
should  never  have  the  pleasure  of  leaniing  it,  for  Dr.  Howe  is  never 
the  hero  of  his  own  stx)ry. 

To  return  to  his  early  history.  At  the  time  of  his  return  from 
bis  Grecian  expedition  to  Boston,  Dr.  Jolm  D.  Fisher,  who  had  just 
completed  his  medical  studies  in  Paris,  came  home  to  Boston,  also, 
with  his  great  heart  filled,  brinmiing,  with  the  project  of  establish- 
ing an  Institution  for  the  Blind,  like  that  of  the  Abb6  Haiiy,  with 
which  he  had  become  familiar  in  Paris. 
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In  a  city  so  renowned  for  its  charities  as  Boston,  the  bricks  and 
mortar  fur  such  an  establishment  could  easily  be  obtained.  But 
where  could  one  find  the  great,  organizing,  executive  mind  to  be  put 
at  its  head,  and  to  be  its  sensorium  ? 

The  most  sa<;acious  turned  to  Dr.  Ilowe  as  the  man  above  all 
men  for  the  place,  and  he  was  appointed.  lie  accepted,  and  iui- 
mcdiately  embarked  fur  Europe,  to  visit  the  institutions  at  Paris 
and  elsewhere. 

It  was  while  in  Paris,  on  this  mission,  that  his  chivalrous  spirit 
prompted  him  to  accept  a  trust  which  well  nigh  proved  fatal,  not 
only  to  the  enterj)rise  in  which  he  was  embarked,  but  to  his  life. 
This  visit  to  l*aris  was  during  the  IVlish  insun-ection  of  18.30 — 31. 
A  thrill  of  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  Poles,  as  a  few  years  before 
in  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  ran  through  this  country,  and  large  con- 
tributions of  money  and  clothing  were  made  in  their  behalf.  Tliese 
donations  were  forwarded  to  General  Lafayette  in  Paris,  to  be  re- 
mitted by  him  to  their  suffering  objects.  General  Lafayette 
despatched  two  agents,  a  French  and  a  German  officer,  with  the 
succors.  One  of  them  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy  ;  the  other 
was  baulked  in  his  purpose  and  returned.  Who  now  had  the 
bravery  and  the  ekill  to  carry  the  needed  relief  to  the  perishing 
army  ? 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  a  large,  perhaps  the  largest  body  of 
the  Polish  insurgents,  had  just  been  driven  across  their  frontiers 
into  Prussia.  l*russia  stipulated  that  if  they  would  surrender  their 
arms  and  dismiss  their  uflicers,  she  would  afford  them  a  refuge.  But 
having,  for  some  reasons  of  state,  changed  her  policy,  and  become 
more  friendly  to  Russia,  she  surrounded  the  Poles  with  a  cordon  of 
soldiers,  and  attempted  by  starvation  on  her  side  of  the  line,  to 
drive  them  into  the  jaws  of  the  llussian  bear  on  the  other  side.  It 
was  at  this  perilous  juncture,  when,  guarded  by  Prussian  soldiers  on 
one  side,  and  watched  by  Russian  victors  on  the  other,  and  perish- 
inir  from  want  within  themselves,  that  Dr.  Howe  undertook  to  carry 
the  needed  assistance  to  this  hunted  band  of  patriots,  lie  was 
then  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Berlin,  to  visit  the  Blind  Institu- 
tion, established  there  by  the  Abbo  Ilaiiy,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before,  and  he  accepted  this  perilous  commission  as  an  episode.  As 
soon  as  wheels  could  carry  him,  he  stood  within  the  Polish  canton- 
ments, ground  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  patriots,  desecrated 
by  the  rule  of  tyrants.  Tlie  Poles  had  been  quartered  among  the 
peasants,  and  they  were  scattered  over  a  space  a  dozen  miles  in  ex- 
tent    By  the  term*^  of  capitulation,  their  officers  had  been  removed 
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Oiw  officer,  however,  having  determined  to  abide  the  fortunes  of  his 
ronipaniona,  remained ;  and  the  more  securely  to  cover  his  conceal- 
luo.nt,  feigned  illness ;  and  from  his  sick  quarters,  unknown  except 
hy  a  few  trusted  ones,  all  necessary  orders  were  issued.  Over  this 
extended  space,  and  among  this  large  number,  Br.  Howe  began, 
p('rHonally,  the  distribution  of  his  alms,  by  traveling  from  hut  to  hut, 
m;attering  gladness  wherever  he  wont.  Soon  he  came  to  a  peasant^s 
rude  hut,  where,  he  was  told,  there  lay,  in  an  upper  loft,  a  dying 
Tole.  lie  ascended  to  the  apartment,  which  bore  all  the  evidences 
of  a  sick  man^s  chamber — the  attendants,  the  silence,  the  medical 
paraphernalia ;  and  by  the  dim  light  from  a  darkened  window,  the 
form  of  a  man  was  seen  prostrate  upon  a  pallet  of  straw.  Dr. 
Howe  explained  his  errand,  assured  him  that  he  came  as  a  friend  to 
help,  and  not  as  an  enemy  to  betray.  Convinced  of  this,  the  feign- 
ing sick  man  sprang  upon  his  feet,  and  stood  before  him  a  tall, 
gigantic  grenadier,  ready,  as  chance  might  offer,  for  friendship  or  for 
battle — ready  for  any  thing  but  to  live  a  slave.  It  was  their 
commander. 

Tlie  supplies  came  at  a  moment  when  the  Polish  army  was  at  the 
point  of  despair.  They  were  promptly  delivered  and  joyfully  re- 
ceived; and  Dr.  Howe,  having  fed  the  hungry  and  clothed  the 
naked,  started  immediately  for  Berlin,  to  learn  how  to  give  eyes  to 
the  blind. 

Immediately  after  arriving  at  Berlin,  he  accidentally  met  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  with  whom  he  exchanged  cards,  giving,  most  fortunately, 
the  name  of  the  hotel  where  he  lodored.  The  next  morninjx  that 
citizen  called  at  the  hotel  and  inquired  for  Dr.  Howo,  but  was  told 
that  no  such  person  was,  or  had  been  there.  Appearances,  however, 
excited  suspicion,  and  by  adroit  and  persevering  inquiries,  this 
gentleman  found  that  a  body  of  the  police  had  visited  the  house 
during  the  night ;  but  Dr.  Howe,  for  six  weeks,  was  nowhere  to  be 
found  by  any  friendly  inquirer;  nowhere  to  be  seen  by  any  friendly 
eye.  The  facts  were,  that  no  sooner  had  Dr.  Ilowe  distributed  his 
succors  among  the  Poles,  than  they  were  changed  as  from  dead  men 
to  live  ones.  A  new  soul  had  been  created  within  them,  and  all  in- 
dications pointed  to  him  as  to  the  Creator.  Now  let  us  see  what 
has  been  the  fortune  of  the  moral  hero. 

In  Prussia,  every  traveler  must  go  from  place  to  place  by  public 
conveyance.  All  public  stages  are  there  truly  public  ones,  for  they 
are  owned  and  driven  by  the  government.  However  urgent  one's 
business  may  be,  whatever  emergency  may  arise,  no  private  man 
with  private  horses  or  private  carriage  is  allowed  to  help  one  on 
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one's  way.  The  government,  for  police  purposes,  transacts  all  this 
business.  They  register  the  name  of  every  passenger,  note  where 
they  take  liim  up,  and  where  they  set  him  down,  so  that  they  can 
tell  the  outgoing  and  incoming  of  every  traveler  who  passes  through 
the  kingdom  or  moves  from  place  to  place  in  it.  Hence  the  blood- 
hounds easily  tracked  Dr.  llowe  from  the  camp  of  the  Poles  to  his 
hotel  in  Berlin ;  and  at  midnight,  on  the  first  night  of  liis  arrival  in 
the  city,  they  knocked  at  his  chamber  door.  On  opening  it  he  saw 
three  men.  They  were  clad  in  citizens*  dress,  and  at  first  only 
asked  him  the  news  from  the  camp,  and  requested  his  attendance 
betbre  some  civil  conunissioners.  On  his  declining  to  go,  he  was 
told  he  must  go ;  and  on  his  demanding  by  what  authority,  the 
captain  of  the  band  unbuttoned  and  laid  open  his  citizen's  coat,  and 
showed  the  uniform  and  the  badi^e  that  has  all  the  thunders  of  the 
government  at  its  back.  He  parleyed  ;  and  finally,  by  promising  to 
attend  them  in  the  morning,  he  gained  a  respite  for  a  few  hours 
during  the  residue  of  the  night.  Availing  himself  of  this  critical 
period,  he  selected  what  valueless  and  insignificant  papers  he  had 
which  he  tore  into  shreds,  shuflled  and  threw  into  a  basin  of  water, 
but  all  his  valuable  ones  and  such  as  might  connect  him  with  the 
transaction,  he  hid  in  the  hollow  of  a  bust  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
which  is  almost  universally  found  in  all  public  rooms  and  places  of 
resort  throughout  the  realm. 

With  early  dawn  re-appeared  the  police,  who  had  watched  all 
night  at  his  door,  to  conduct  him,  as  they  had  intimated,  to  some 
tribunal  or  company  anxi(>us  to  hear  the  news. 

Whoever  has  been  in  Berlin  will  remember  a  vast  stone  building 
in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  streets,  nearly  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  obtruding  its  silent  horrors  upon  the  sight,  and  striking  with 
fiercer  horrors  all  the  recollections  and  associations  of  men.  It  is 
the  government  prison,  the  Bastiie  of  Prussia.  There,  in  a  stone 
room  eight  feet  by  six,  without  fresh  air,  without  light,  Dr.  Howe 
was  thrust,  and  there  began  a  night  of  darkness,  equally  impervious 
to  the  light  of  day  and  the  light  of  hope,  and  which  lasted  six 
weeks.  Of  all  men  and  their  confederates  in  the  underworld,  none 
but  the  princes  of  police,  and  the  prince  of  darkness,  knew  where 
he  was.  Xo  communication  by  letter  or  speech  was  allowed,  none 
save  that  unseen  communication  with  the  great  Father  of  us  all, 
which  all  good  men  have,  and  of  which  no  earthly  or  infernal  foe 
can  rob  them. 

At  the  end  of  two  days  he  was  taken  before  a  kind  of  commission. 
That  tribunal  conducted  his  examination  on  some  atomic  or  in- 
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finitesimal  theory ;  for  they  read  to  him  not  less  than  three  hundred 
written  questions,  beginning  with  the  names  of  his  father  and 
mother,  and  evincing  the  most  extraordinary  interest  in  every  event 
that  liad  happened  from  the  day  of  his  birtli,  and  taking  down  all 
his  answers  in  writing.  At  the  end  of  two  days  more,  he  was  taken 
before  the  same  officers  again,  and  the  three  Inmdred  and  more 
qncsstions  were  all  put  to  him  again,  and  again  were  all  his  answers 
taken  down  in  writing.  At  the  close  of  the  second  examination,  he 
was  remanded  to  his  dungeon,  too  small  to  welcome  friend  or  com- 
forter, but  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  spectres  of  horror  or  despair, 
that  can  ever  visit  a  good  man's  heart.  There,  in  utter  solitude, 
within  stone  walls,  hard  as  though  each  granule  in  their  structure 
were  a  tyrant's  heart,  as  though  they  had  been  constructed  of 
tyrants'  hearts  as  coral  insects  build  coral  reefs,  he  remained  six 
weeks,  having  no  exj>ectation  of  any  other  home  or  tomb  but  that, 
unless,  in<leed,  he  might  be  surrendered  to  Russia,  and  doomed  to 
Siberian  mines. 

One  circumstance  which  transpired,  marks  the  untiring  industry 
of  the  Prussian  police.  At  his  first  examination,  he  saw  that  the 
whole  mass  of  papers  which  he  had  torn  up  and  thrown  into  the 
water,  had  been  taken  out,  dried,  and  re-adjusted,  part  to  part,  as 
one  re-adjusts  the  dislocated  pieces  of  a  Chinese  puzzle.  But  they 
did  not  discover  the  important  papers  in  the  old  king's  head — not 
beinjj  Yankees. 

At  his  arrival  in  Berlin  from  the  Polish  camp,  as  I  before  men- 
tioned, he  met  an  American  gentleman,  who  made  a  call  of  civility 
upon  him  at  his  hotel  the  next  morning.  The  denial  that  any  such 
person  had  been  there,  and  the  fact  that  the  police  had  visited  the 
house  during  the  night,  aroused  suspicions  of  foul  play.  This  gen- 
tleman, therefore,  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Iiives,  then  American 
Minister  at  Paris,  communicating  his  apprehensions.  Mr.  Iiives 
made  inquiry  of  the  Prussian  government  concerning  the  matter, 
an»l  wjis  officially  informed  that  no  American  had  been  there,  only 
a  Frenchman,  a  confederate  of  the  Pules,  who  pretended  to  be  an 
American.  But  he  persisted,  and  finally,  af\er  six  weeks  of  negotia- 
tion, and  to  avoid  a  threatened  collision  with  the  United  States,  the 
Prussian  government  withdrew  its  retractile  fangs  from  the  flesh  of 
its  victim.  At  night  his  prison  door  was  opened  ;  ho  was  put  into 
a  carriage,  and  supposed  he  was  doomed  to  Siberia ;  but  the  rising 
Bun  re-assured  him,  for  he  rode  in  an  opposite  direction.  He  was 
driven  six  humired  miles  without  stopping,  and  tossed  across  the 
Prussian  frontier  with  an  admonition  never  to  set  foot  within  it 
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again.  His  trunk  and  effects  were  there  all  restored  to  him,  except 
forty-two  dollars,  retained  for  prison  charges.  When  I  went  to 
Europe  with  Dr.  Howe,  in  1843,  his  name  was  found  still  standing 
on  the  proscribed  list  in  all  Prussian  frontiers,  and  he  was  still 
forbidden  to  enter  the  kingdom. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  since  relented,  for  he  sent  Dr.  Ilowe  a 
gold  medal  for  his  wonderful  achievement  in  educating  Laura  Bridg- 
man — the  medal  being  of  a  class  bestowed  only  upon  those  who 
have  performed  the  most  distinguished  philanthropic  services.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  this  medal  was  uf  precisely  the  value  of  the 
prison  fees  above  mentioned ! 

I  presume  you  have  all  heard  something  of  Laura  T^ridgman. 
She  was  a  child,  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and  almost  utterly  destitute  of 
the  senses  of  taste  and  smell.  Here  was  this  glorious  world — Na- 
ture, Beauty,  Love,  Humanity,  without;  there,  within,  brooded,  and 
slept,  and  moaned,  an  immortal  soul.  What  North-west  passage,  or 
any  other  passage,  shall  be  opened  to  that  hidden,  spiritual  continent, 
more  valuable  than  any  new-discovere<l  continent  upon  the  earth,  or 
any  new-discovered  star  in  the  heavens?  Who  shall  enter  and 
gather  the  fruits  of  this  new  garden  of  the  Hesperides?  What 
angel  shall  convey  a  spark  to  kindle  the  incense  already  laid  upon 
that  lovely,  but  lonely,  sequestered  altar  ?  There  was  but  one  man 
who  knew  how  to  open  that  vsarcophagus  and  bring  to  life  the  im 
mortal  s])irit  within  it — and  that  man  was  Dr.  Howe. 

W^th  what  deep  emoti(ms  do  we  look  back  to  tlie  moments  when 
great  events  were  prepaiing  for  their  birth — to  Christopher  Colum- 
bus wooing  from  Nature  the  secret  of  another  continent ;  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  recognizing  the  invisible  bond  of  attraction  that  holds 
the  Universe  in  its  beautiful  order,  or  to  Dr.  Howe,  with  Laura 
Bridgman  upon  his  knee,  opening  an  avenue  to  iier  soul,  and  bring- 
ing out  the  captive  into  the  light  of  day,  and  the  more  precious 
light  of  knowledge — into  the  truths  that  pertain  to  time  and  to 
eternity.  Then  she  was  a  blank — voiceless,  thoughtless,  seemingly 
inaccessible.  Now  she  is  learned,  sensible,  beautiful,  and  far  more 
intelligent  than  the  average  of  young  ladies,  who  have  had  more 
than  her  advantages,  without  suffering  any  of  her  privations." 

Mr.  Mann,  (in  18oV,)  concludes  his  sketch  of  Dr.  Howe's  labors 
with  the  remark  : — "  Although,  as  Tacitus  said  of  Seneca,  *  he  would 
make  a  fit  tutor  for  a  prince,'  yet  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  has  spent  his  noble  and  beneficent  Hfe  among  the  blind." 

And  in  this  field  he  continues  to  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
superintend  another  institution,  which  he  was  equally  successful  in 
establishing. 
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Id  1839,  Dr.  Howe  became  particularly  interested  ia  the  instruc- 
tion of  one  of  bis  blind  pupils,  who  to  the  infirmity  of  blindness 
added  the  more  formidable  obstacle  of  idiocy,  and  out  of  his  efforts 
to  overcome  these  obstacles  to  instruction  originated  the  Massachu- 
setts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Children.*  By  order  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  January  22,  1846,  a  committee  of  five 
members  was  named  "to  consider  the  expediency  of  appointing 
Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  idiots  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, to  ascertain  their  number,  and  whether  anything  can  be 
done  for  their  rehef,  and  to  report  to  the  next  General  Court."  In 
March,  1846,  the  Committee  reported  "that  there  is  no  adequate 
provision  by  law  for  the  relief,  care  and  treatment  of  idiots  in  the 
Conmionwealth."  They  set  forth  strong  reasons  for  the  belief  that 
the  condition  of  these  unfortunates  could  be  greatly  improved,  and 
cite  the  opinion  of  Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward,  the  eminent  physician  of 
the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  "  that  nearly  all  idiots  can  be  made  bet- 
ter, the  physical  condition  and  personal  habits  of  the  lowest  order 
can  be  improved,  and  those  possessing  more  mind  can  be  trained  to 
usefulness,  and  some  can  be  taught  to  read,  write  and  labor  advan- 
tageously, and  be  useful  and  happy.''  They  close  their  report  by 
recommending  the  appointment  of  three  Commissioners  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  report  the  results. 

Of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Governor  Briggs,  under  a  Re- 
solve of  the  Legislature  passed  April  11,  1846,  "  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  Idiots  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  ascertain  their 
number  and  whether  anything  can  be  done  in  their  behalf,"  Dr. 
Howe  was  chairman,  and  drew  up  the  reports — the  first  of  which,  a 
brief  document,  submitted  March  31,  1847,  and  the  last,  full  and 
exiiaustive,  on  the  26th  February,  1848.  This  last  document  was 
full  of  painfully-interesting  facts  respecting  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  idiots,  their  parentage  and  condition,  and  philosophical  conclu- 
sions both  as  to  the  causes  of  their  low  moral,  mental  and  physical 
development,  and  the  special  treatment  which  their  peculiar  condi- 
tion required.  It  was  such  a  signal  gun  of  distress,  in  behalf  of  a 
wreck  of  humanity,  as  to  rouse  the  Legislature  and  people  to  imme- 
diate action.  The  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for 
three  years  was  appropriated  in  1848,  "for  the  purpose  of  training 
and  teaching  ten  idiotic  children,  to  be  selected  by  the  Governor  and 
Council,  in  any  suitable  institution  patronized  by  the  commonwealth 


.  ■>"  •  The  fintt  effort  to  instruct  Idiots,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  was  made  by  Vincent  dc 
JPaul  about  1642,  but  without  permanent  restilts.    To  Dr.  Edward  Seguin  belonffs  the  credit  of 

mnkini(  in  Paris  in  1P3S,  such  trial«,  and  demonstrating  such  methods,  as  induced  other  phl« 

lanthropitfts  to  vstablii<h  institutions  for  their  special  treatment. 
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for  charitiible  purposes."  The  task  was  undertuken  by  Dr.  Howe 
in  the  Institution  for  tlie  Blind,  and  with  such  succesA  as  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
a  pennanent  Institution  fur  this  unfortunate  class.  At  the  en<l  of 
three  years  the  Legislature  increased  its  annual  grant  to  five  thousand 
dolhirs,  and  in  1855  appropriated  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  for  a  building  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  the  school. 

Tlie  results  in  various  ways  of  the  experiment  of  teaching  and 
training  idiots,  inaugurated  in  this  countr}'  by  Dr.  Howe,  are  thus 
summarily  stated  : 

"  It  has  shown  that  idiots  form  no  exception  to  the  law  that  every 
form  of  organized  life  is  capable  of  being  changed  for  better  or 
worse  by  surrounding  influences. 

It  has  rescued  some  children  of  merolv  feeble  minds  from  the  hn- 
becility  into  which  they  had  fallen,  either  through  abuse,  or  neglect, 
or  unwise  treatment ; — children  who  were  considered  as  idiots,  and 
who  would  have  sunk  into  hopeless  idiocy  but  for  the  help  of  this 
school. 

It  has  given  speech  to  some  who  were  dumb,  and  who,  if  left  with- 
out special  aid,  would  have  remained  dumb. 

It  has  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  more  than  four-fifths  of 
its  pupils,  as  their  friends  will  testify. 

They  have  been  put  into  a  higher  state  of  health  and  vigor. 

They  have  been  trained  to  the  command  and  use  of  muscle  and 
limb. 

They  feed  themselves,  dress  themselves,  and  conduct  with  de- 
corum. 

Their  gluttonous  and  unseemly  habits  have  been  broken  up. 

They  have  been  trained  to  temperance,  cleanliness,  and  order, 
until  the  new  habits  have  become  as  second  nature. 

Their  powers  of  self-control  have  been  increased,  and  they  strive 
to  make  themselves  less  unsightly  and  disagreeable  to  others. 

Many  have  been  trained  to  habits  of  industry,  so  that  they  may  at 
least  be  less  burdensome  to  their  friends. 

Their  mental  faculties  and  moral  sentiments  have  been  developed 
by  lessons  and  exercises  suitable  to  their  feeble  condition,  and  thej 
have  been  raised  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 

Finally,  a  conviction  has  been  produced  in  many  minds,  that  idi- 
otic children,  if  they  are  considered  only  as  belon^ng  to  the  great 
class  of  the  insane,  should  have  special  care  and  training ;  and  this 
conviction  is  so  well  founded,  that  henceforth  some  establishment 
for  their  special  benefit  will  be  considered  necessary  here  lo  long  M 
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Massachusetts  maintains  her  present  high  standard  of  public  moral- 
ity and  Christian  beneficence." 

This  sense  of  duty  towards  idiotic  children  has  been  awakened 
beyond  the  borders  of  Massachusetts. 

Tlie  Institutions  established  or  supported  mainly  by  State  grants 
for  the  relief  of  this  class  of  sufferers  at  Syracuse  in  New-York,  at 
Media  in  Pennsylvania,  at  Columbus  in  Ohio,  at  Lakeville  in  Con- 
necticut, besides  the  private  school  at  Barre,  arc  mainly  the  fruits  of 
Dr.  Howe's  Report  in  1848,  and  his  experimental  school  at  South 
BoM^ton. 

Dr.  Howe  is  not  inclined,  as  many  would  suppose,  from  his  long 
and  wide  connection  with  Public  Charitable  Institutions,  as  Trustee, 
Superintendent  and  Visitor,  to  regard  those  establishments — each 
generally  on  a  large  scale  devoted  to  a  special  cla.Hs—  as  the  indispen- 
sable, or  in  all  cases  the  best  modes  of  treating  the  peculiar  wants  of 
the  poor,  the  intirm,  or  the  criminal,  or  to  desire  their  needless 
Hiultiplication  or  enlargement.     In  a  printed  document  he  says : 

**  Experience  has  lessened  the  enthusiasm  I  once  felt  about  such 
establishments,  for  it  has  taught  me  that  they  are  sometimes  created 
needlessly,  sometimes  even  in  violation  of  sound  political  economy ; 
and  that  disadvantages  and  difficulties  are  often  found  in  their  prac- 
tical operation,  which  had  not  been  foreseen  by  their  founders. 

In  one  sense.  Public  Charitable  Institutions,  like  all  prisons  and 
other  penal  establishments,  are  evils ;  and  are  maintained  only  to 
avoid  greater  ones. 

True  wisdom  and  charity  teach  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  pau- 
pers, the  infirm,  and  the  criminal,  the  leading  principle  should  be, 
separation  and  not  congregation. 

Such  persons  are  in  an  abnormal  and  undesirable  condition.  Pe- 
culiarities of  character  grow  out  of  it,  which  are  intensified  by  asso- 
ciation, and  so  classes  and  clans  are  formed.  The  true  remedy  is 
disassociation — diffusion  in  general  sound  society,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  classes. 

The  late  movement  in  our  State,  by  which  the  paupers  were  gath- 
ered in  great  State  Poor-Houses,  seemed  to  be  called  for  by  some 
pressing  considerations,  but  it  was  in  violation  of  this  sound  prin- 
ciple. 

In  many  other  establishments,  the  inmat<;s  are  brought  together 
and  treated  in  classes,  not  because  that  is  the  best  conceivable  mode, 
but  because  it  is  the  best  possible  one  in  the  present  state  of  society. 

Many  institutions,  such  as  the  Foundling  Hospitals,  that  were 
once  regarded  as  wise  and  good,  are  now,  properly  enough,  falling 
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out  of  favor,  because  subpected  of  increasing  the  very  evil  tliey  were 
meant  to  lessen.  Others,  as  Orphan  Asylums,  Public  Refonn 
Schools,  and  the  Uke,  will,  I  think,  be  replaced  in  time  by  more 
effectual  and  truly  Christian  remedies. 

In  ahiiost  all  public,  charitable,  and  penal  institutions,  with  which 
I  am  familiar,  serious  evils  arise  from  violation  of  the  principle,  that 
we  should  separate  and  not  congregate. 

Being  called  upon  lately  to  give  advice  about  the  establisliment 
of  Institutions  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  Mutes  in  a  new  State,  I 
have  counselled  a  cour?»e,  difTerent  fn>m  the  one  I,  uivsclf,  folio  v.  ed 
many  years  ago.  It  is  to  dispense  with  any  great  costly  building, 
having  common  dormitories,  dining-rooms,  chapel,  and  the  like.  To 
make  no  preparation  for  any  great  common  houseiiold  at  all ;  but  to 
build  a  simple  building,  with  all  the  conveniences  for  instructing 
classes,  and  make  provision  for  boarding  the  pupils  in  private  fami- 
lies. In  a  word,  to  reduce  the  Institution,  as  we  would  any  machine, 
to  the  simplest  possible  form.  This  is  perfectly  feasible  in  many 
small  towns  and  villages. 

In  like  manner,  if  proper  occasions  should  present,  I  would  advise 
modification  of  several  of  our  public  institutions;  curtailment  of 
operations  in  some  cases,  and  total  discontinuance  of  the  establish- 
ment in  others. 

In  the  highest  possible  state  of  society  there  will  be  the  fewest 
penal  and  charitable  Institutions ;  meantime  we  must  do  the  best 
we  can  with  those  whose  existence  is  necessary." 

Besides  building  up  the  two  great  Public  Charities  for  the  instnic- 
tion  and  relief  of  the  blind,  and  the  idiotic,  Dr.  Howe  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  discussions  respecting  prison  discipline,  the  refonn 
of  juvenile  criminals,  the  professioiial  training  of  teachers,  and  the  im- 
provement of  public  schools  and  popular  education  generally.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  Boston,  and  of  the  sub- 
committee of  that  body,  which  introduced  the  practice  of  examining 
the  schools,  and  candidates  for  situations  as  teachers,  by  written 
answers  to  written  or  printed  questions.*  And  during  his  whole  life 
his  warmest  sympathies  and  most  untiring  efforts  have  been  put  forth 
in  favor  of  the  enslaved  African,  and  in  limiting  in  every  way  practi- 
cable the  area  of  slavery. 

Dr.  Howe's  Reports  and  Publications  are  full  of  wise,  philosophical 
and  practical  suggestions  on  these  and  kindred  topics,  as  the  follow- 
inir  extracts  will  show  : 


•  So  far  as  we  are  lnforme(l.  Ceorpe  B.  EmerM)n.  Jn  IRGl,  when  Principal  of  the  EnKlith 
Iliirl)  i^rhonl  in  Kosioii.  was  tht>  firM  to  introdiirp  the  practice  of  examiuiug  candidates  lor  ad* 
ini«8ion  or  promotion  by  written  queKtious  and  answera. 


VI.  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE 

(Continued  from  Vol.  XL,  p.  164.) 


In  the  preceding  article  the  subject  was  treated  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : — 

Preface  on  the  Peculiarities  and  DifBcuItiec  of  the  Subject, 155 

Fimi  Book.    History  of  German  Grammar  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the 

German  Lan^a^  in  the  Schools,  since  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century ISO 

L  Sixteenth  Century, 159 

Latin  and  German  about  A.  D.  1500 , 159 

Ebrardt's  "  Method  of  Latinity," 1(50 

"Juvenile  Exercises  on  Donatus,**  &e., 161 

Aventinus*  "  New  Rudimentary  Grammar,*' 163 

German  Orthographers, 164 

Fabian  Frangk, 164 

Frangk's  buck  is  divided  into  two  parts :  orthography,  (leaves  2^ 
11),  and  the  "Chancery-book,"  (leaves  11 — 44).  But  the  remarkable 
point  about  it  is,  the  decided  and  clear  distinction  it  makes  between 
the  written  High  Grammar,  and  the  dialects.  Frangk  had  listened 
with  an  attentive  ear  in  his  travels  about  the  Empire,  and  had  care- 
fully observed  the  peculiarities  of  the  Franconians,  Bavarians,  Silesi- 
aus,  "  Meichssners,"  Oberlanders  and  Niederlanders.  The  result  to 
which  he  thus  came  was,  that  the  written  language  was  spoken 
nowhere.  Thus  he  observes  of  the  vowels,  "The  German  language, 
if  properly  spoken,  contains,  as  has  been  shown,  six  pure,  three 
double,  and  three  half-double  vowels.  But  there  is  no  country  nor 
nation  which  pronounces  all  these  correctly ;  which  does  not  in  some 
way  interchange  or  modify  them/'f  Frangk  himself,  he  says,  used 
the  Oberland  dialect.  But  "although  this  is  in  itself  coriiect  and 
clear,  still  it  is  in  many  points  and  parts  not  in  agreement  with  the 
High  German.  For  there  is  no  country  whatever  where  it  has  been 
80  entirely  pure  and  correct  both  as  first  spoken  and  as  used  since, 
that  something  needing  correction  or  improvement  can  not  now  and 
then  be  traced  in  it."J  The  question,  "  How  to  learn  German  cor- 
rectly and  purely,"  Frangk  answers  as  follows :  "  But  he  who  would 
avoid  such  errors,  and  would  write  or  speak  German  correctly,  must 
speak  German  according  to  the  mode  and  usage  of  some  one  country, 
and  must  not  vary  it  after  other  dialectic  forms.     It  will  be  useful  and 

Canttlei,  ietx  braeuchfger,  gerechter  PraeticU,  Fhrmb'ehe  Mitsiuen  ntd  Sckriffivn  an  ietU 
Perttmcn  rechtmeaitig  tuateUen,  oufft  kurtxat  begri/Ten.    M.  FTabian  Frangk." 

*  A  M8.  iHtte  in  the  copy  in  the  Meuaebach  Library  (which  1  have  used)  mentloni  another 
edition,  at  StrubuiY,  without  date. 

tP.9.  J  P.  2. 
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good  for  such  a  person  to  know  the  dialects  of  many  countries,  with 
their  errors,  so  that  he  can  avoid  them.  But  that  which  is  most 
eminently  profitable  and  serviceable  to  this  end  is,  to  take  good  ex- 
amples, that  is,  good  German  books  and  legal  obligations,  either 
manuscript  or  printed,  to  read  them  diligently,  and  to  imitate  what- 
ever in  them  is  proper  and  correct.  Among  materials  of  this  kind 
are  documents  from  the  chancery  of  the  beloved  emperor  Maximilian 
(of  most  praiseworthy  memory) ;  and  of  cotemporary  writings,  those 
of  Doct^jr  Luther  ;  the  most  uncorrupted,  amended,  and  correct  copies 
of  them  that  can  be  found." 

Thus  writes  Fabian  Frangk,  about  A.  D.  1531.  We  shall  see  how 
correctly  he  had  designated  the  direction  of  the  future  progress  of 
the  written  High  German,  and  of  its  management  as  a  study.  Frangk 
himself  only  gives  nine  leaves  to  the  subject  of  German  orthography, 
lie  then  proceeds  to  his  principal  subject,  the  book  of  forms ;  and 
treats  in  detail  of  letters,  titles,  superscriptions,  (fee* 

The  other  species  of  introductions  to  the  reading  and  writing  of 
German  were  intended  to  instruct  the  laity  in  reading  German  books, 
especially  the  Bible.  How  directly  this  religious  intention  was  aimed 
at,  will  appear  even  from  the  title  of  the  oldest  of  them.  It  is,  ^''En- 
chiridion. That  is^  manual  to  write  and  read  correctly  German  or- 
thography and  the  High  German  language  ;  together  with  a  register 
to  the  ivhole  Bible,  by  which  quotations  and  concordances  in  the  Keto 
Testament  may  be  referred  to  by  the  text,  and  also  by  Latin  words. 
Also,  how  to  understand  figures  and  German  numeration.  Made  by 
Johannes  Kolross,  teacher  of  German  at  Basle. ^^j  This  book  was  in 
all  probability  published  in  15'29.J  In  his  preface,  the  author  ex- 
plains his  design  still  more  fully.  "Since,''  he  begins,  "it  luis  pleased 
Almighty  God  in  these  latter  times,  to  cause  the  Holy  Scriptures  (his 
divine  word)  to  come  by  means  of  printing  into  the  hands  of  the 
simple  lay  people,  for  their  good  and  encouragement,  in  intelligible 
native  speech,  they  show  no  little  desire  to  have  their  children,  who 

*  I  cite  iVom  among  all  the  numerous  books  of  forms,  rhetorics.  Sec,  only  this  of  Fraugk'B. 
This  clnss  of  works  consstilutes  quite  a  literature  in  itself,  during  the  latter  pwrt  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  the  sixteenth.  Of  a  large  number  of  others  which  I  looked  through  in  the  library 
at  Berlin,  I  shall  name  only  two,  viz : — 

Pridrich  Rieder,  ^^Rhetorical  Mirror  {Rhetkorichscher  Spiegel)"  {sic,  at  end)^  1493.    folio  ; 
and 
Meichssncr,  ^^Manual  (Ilandfbitechlin),'*  Tubingen,  1550.    8vo. 

t  ^'EnchtridUm.     Das  ist,  hantMchlin  teutccher  Orfhoeraphi,  Hochdeutache  apraoch,  art' 
lich  zescfireyben  vnd  leaeUy  sampt  eiiibni  Registurkin  vhcr  die.  ganfze  Bibelfieieman  die  AIIa- 
gationes  vnnd  Concordant i as.  So  im  Screen  Testament,  nfbfn  den  Text  tvd  aonst,  mit  hal- 
ben  Latinischmi  Worf'.n  XTznichntt.    Aurh  wir.  vinn  die  Ziffer  vnd  teutsche  zaal  reratehn' 
aoll.    Durrh  Juhannem  Kofrons.  Teutsch  Lesfrmaystem  zuo  Basel  Gemochte.'' 

J  Bee  the  number  1529.  given  bv  Kolros.%  folio  3C.  ub  an  example  in  numeration. 

26 
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are  quite  unable  to  study  the  original  tongues  of  the  holy  Biblical 
writings,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  even  Latin,  educated  in  the  Ger- 
man school  and  learning."  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  book  is 
prepared.  It  treats,  first,  of  tbe  distinctions  of  the  letters ;  then  of 
doubling  them,  then  of  abbreviations,  punctuation  marks,  <kc.,  and 
"At  the  last  follows  a  little  register  explaining  the  order  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible,  together  with  the  figures  and  ordinarj-  numeration." 

After  the  time  of  Fabian  Frangk  and  Johannes  Kolross,  a  great 
number  of  such  introductions  to  German  orthography  appeared  ; 
some,  like  Frangk's,  on  the  plan  of  teaching  secular  forms,  <kc.,  anci 
some  like  Kolross',  chiefly  with  reference  to  learning  to  read,  and  to 
rehgious  books. 

lekeUamer. 

Although  the  labors  of  Aventinus,  as  one  of  those  who  assisted  in 
the  transition  from  the  exclusive  use  of  Latin  in  instruction,  to  that 
of  German,  must  not  be  passed  by  without  mention,  still  a  grammar 
of  the  Latin  language  with  a  few  remarks  in  German  here  and  there 
inserted,  can  not  be  termed  a  German  Grammar.  The  credit,  accord- 
ingly, of  having  made  the  first  attempt  to  prepare  a  German  gram- 
mar, belongs  to  another ;  to  Valentin  Ickelsamer. 

Ickelsamer  was  a  cotemporary  of  Luther,  studied  at  Wittenberg, 
and  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  German  reformation,  ^  When  how- 
ever the  difference  between  Luther  and  Karlstadt  became  an  open 
controversy,  Ickelsamer  took  part  with  Karlstadt,  went  with  him  to 
Tauber  at  Rottenburg,  and  put  forth  there  a  passionate  controversial 
publication  against  Luther.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  withdrew 
again  from  Karlstadt's  party,  in  1527  came  to  a  full  understanding 
with  Luther,*  and  lived  at  Erfurt,  employing  himself  with  teaching 
school  and  grammatical  labors. 

Ilaving  previously  published  a  book  on  the  right  method  of  learn- 
ing to  read,t  he  put  forth  his  German  grammar  in  1531,  or  shortly 
afler.J     It  appeared  at  first  without  place  or  date,  with  the  title 

*  Lnther'v  leUer  to  Jaitiu  MeniuB.  De  Wette.  toI.  3,  p.  190 
t  This  appears  from  Ick«liainer*B  own  infroilurtion  to  his  Orammar.  p.  10. 
;  Opiiiionii  differ  as  to  the  time  when  this  first  edition  of  Ickelsamer**  grammar  appeared. 
As  the  point  is  of  some  interest,  relating  to  the  very  first  German  irrammar,  I  shall  go  a  Utile 
more  into  detail  upon  it.  Borne  authorities  fix  the  date  of  the  first  edition  in  1982 ;  as,  amnnff 
others,  Ilotfmann,  **German  Philology  {D^utacha  PhiMcgir).*'  p.  139 ;  Koberiitein,  ^'■liittorjf 
of  German  Xational  Literature  (Oeaehirhte  der  ftetifacfien  Na/iantd  Litteratur)^"  4th  e<l , 
1845,  p.  4G0:  Etimuller.  "Hittory  of  German  Literature  {Deutsche  Litteraturgewehiehte)"  p. 
329.  Pischon,  in  his  *'Guide  (Leit/aden)^"  gives  lu27,  as  the  year  of  publication  ;  Eituer,  in 
hls'ToMes  {7\ibelt€n)y"  1625.  I  think  I  can  show  that  the  Grammar  which  we  hare  bj 
IckelMmer  can  not  have  been  written  before  1531.  A  citation  from  one  of  Luther's  lertt-rs. 
respecting  the  date  ISJ7,  (De  Wette,  vol.  3,  p.  190;,  which  has  been  relied  on.  is  not  couclu- 
rire.    For  if  we  read,  with  Oeeteomeyer,  **grttmmatiea  nta  '*  instead  of  *'  hia  "  (good  Latin- 
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** German  Grammar,  from  which  one  may  learn  to  read  hy  himself ; 
tpith  all  that  pertaiuH  to  a  knowledye  of  readiiiy  German^  its  orthogra- 
phy^ its  defects  and  superfluities,  and  much  more  also*  Also  some- 
thing conccrniny  the  right  method  and  etymology  of  the  German  lan- 
guage and  wo7'ds,  and  how  German  words  should  be  divided  into  tluir 
syllables  and  tipelhd  together.  Valentin  Ickelsainer.''^*  It  was  re- 
priiited  a  little  later,  by  Johaiin  Petreius,  at  Nuremberg,  in  1537.  It 
is  a  small  book,  not  filling  more  than  five  small  octavo  sheets  (pp.  80)  ;f 
but  its  contents  are  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable  and  interesting. 
The   author  proves   himself  famihar  with   the   Latin   language,   and 

.  I  ■  1^   — 

Ity  requires  ihe  word  to  be  'ywv).  the  refcr«iice  becumeu  n(-cfssarily  to  Ickeleamer's  earlier 
grammar.  mtMiliooed  by  liimKfrlf.  But  the  positive  reason  tor  claiming  ttiat  ttie  fn'ammar  of 
wJiich  I  am  sp>  akiiit;  can  not  havi;  btfn  written  before  l.'>31,  is  ttiib.  Ick^-isamer  says,  on  p. 
u7of  the  1st  kI  ,  *•  Asthe  learntd  BeatU8  Rhenanus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  ihisbub- 
jeci.  sliow8by  an  in^iance  lu  hi«  '  («eotrraphia,  or  Descnpiinnof  some  places  in  (Jr  rniHiiv  :'  to 
wit,  that  th»*  localiry  rightly  and  not  aib  :r.iiily  nametl  the  (.'oncor^s»b»T^.  is  called  in  German 
Ihe  KochfrlssberfT."  (Icknlsamir's  trdition  of  1537,  more  correct  both  here  and  in  many  other 
places  read.*t  ••  KiKherssberR '■;  I  know  of  no  work  ot  Beatus  Rhenanus  with  the  title  of 
'•Gtouriiphia  "  N»ir  dot's  Rott-rmnnd,  in  hi«i  continuation  of  Jik'hfr  (VfA.  6,  No.  IIMC;  men- 
tion such  a  title.  Ickelsamer's  qiiot.itiou  is  howev*  r  from  tlw  learned  w^ork  of  Beatus  Rhe- 
nanus, ^'Rerum  Germanicarum  lihri  tnfi^"  Basle,  1531 ;  in  which  we  tind  (p.  1C3),  the  follow- 
ing: "  1  b»?litv.-  the  forirrssuf  OK'hrSperj;  {fAichi.sjrcrgiant  arteni)  to  have  been  another  c.fii- 
del  originally  callfd  Concordia;  and  that  the  (*frnnin8  gradually  modifi»d  the  name  Con- 
cordia, wtiicti  Wiis  an  unknowu  and  unmeaning  word  to  tliem,  until  they  had  turne<l  it  to  a 
word  nit  anin;;  a  (juivfr.    Any  one  who  understands  German  will  know  what  I  mean.'' 

Ickflt^amer  rt'lVr»s  siveral  times  to  the  same  work.  Thus  in  his  strange  etymology  of  Weih- 
narht  (Christmas),  pp.  5^,  59,  he  says,  •'as  in  Ihe  case,  amongst  many  others,  of  the  word 
Weirtnacht.  which  Rhenanus  also  ejcplaiiis;  the  word  ib  derived  from  'a  m^dit  of  wine* 
(aintT  tcfytn'^r  nncfif).  sj)»  nt  in  wine  drinking;  a  description  which  does  not  ill  suit  Clirist- 
mas  night,  which  we  call  If  etrmocA/,  and  which  v/f  paKs  in  drinkingand  feasting,  in  the  honor 
of  thi:  gnat  Gud.  The  name  lixs  undoubttdly  descended  to  u.s  from  a  heatlieu  one;  for  they 
were  accu.*;lomed  to  lioiior  their  goils  in  fh.it  manner"  Compare  now  the  following  from 
Beatus  Rhenanns,  ''Htr.  Gemt  ,"p.  7:  "Th*y  (viz.  the  ancient  Germans)  were  In  the  habit 
of  somttimi'S  pasi^ing  not  only  the  day  but  the  uiglit  ali>o.  in  carousing  ;  for  it  is  no  disgrace 
with  them,  says  Tacitu.s,  to  coiifinut- drinking  day  and  night.  From  which  custom  the  namea 
of  some  of  our  own  festivals  have  been  derived  ;  such  as  that  at  the  calends  of  January,  on 
which,  by  thecu.^-tom  of  Christians,  we  celebrate  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour;  which  is  called 
Vuinnacht.  an  ancient  word,  un*luubtedly  handed  down  from  heathen  observances,  and  re- 
ferring to  wine  and  conviviality." 

fit-sides  iiiese  undeniable  citations,  there  are  others,  not  so  direct.  Thus,  Ickelsamer  says, 
p.  5C.  "  Aiul  fliat  no  languag*;  whatever,  the  German  esiut^ially,  is  entirely  pure, but  that  they 
are  all  minekd  up  fog»*fher."  (Compare  with  this  Hiatus  Rhenanus.  R«»r.  Germ.,  p  llOt 
"  For  I  consider  that  at  tlie  present  day  all  binguagei*  are  mingled  with  some  others ;  and  thai 
v\qx\e  of  them  are  pure  "  If  it  is  thus  proved  that  Ickelsamer  cited  the  ^'Rerum  Gtrmanicum 
libri  tres  "  of  Beatus  Rhenanus,  it  is  al.<o  proved  that  his  grammar  can  not  have  been  written 
before  \53l  For  Rhenann.c'  book  first  appeared  in  that  year;  as  it  is  proved  that  there  can 
not  have  been  any  previous  edition,  now  lost. by  the  fact  that  theded'calionof  it  to  Ferdinand, 
the  brother  of  Charles  V.,  is  dated  *'Seleiifadii,  Caiendis  Murttis.    (Anno  MDXXXI)  " 

♦  "-Tf^itichf  Gramrnatica  Daran^  aincr  V(m  jm  irlhs  mag  Unen  lernen.  mil  ailem  rfem,  uu 
zum  TciUxchi'.n  L^stn  rnruidevselffrn  Orthographiammangelrndhkberjlxtas^auchandcmivil 
mehr.  zi/o  tcMsen  e^eh'tfrf.  Auch  efttcas  run  der  rechten  art  tnd  Etymolcgia  der  MUsehen 
gpraeh  vtid  tc(terter,  vnd  tcic  man  die  TeiUachen  woerter  in  ire  ailben  taylen^  vnd  zuosamen 
IfUochtituhcn  toll.     Valentin  Ickelsamer.''^ 

tThe  ktndness  of  Wilhelm  Grimm  procured  me  the  use  of  the  first  edition,  from  the  Berlin 
Library,  and  Prof.  Bertheau  obtained  me  the  second  edition  from  the  library  at  OUttingen. 
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somewhat  acquaiuted  with  Greek  and  Ilebrew.*  He  cites  Quintilian 
a  number  of  times,  and  appositely;  and  is  evidently  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  whole  of  Latin  grammar.  But  that  which  gives  its 
chief  value  to  the  work  is,  its  close  connection  with  the  whole  intel- 
lectual tendency  of  Uiat  great  era  at  which  it  appeared.  Notwith- 
standing his  having  once  been  a  victim  of  the  vi-^iunary  views  of 
Carlstadt,  Ickelsamer  had  retained  the  true  portion  of  those  views 
whose  misunderstandincr  occa^oned  the  horrors  of  the  Peasants'  War. 
Ho  recognized  the  profound  depths  of  human  nature,  and  had  feel- 
ings for  the  common  people. 

Ickelsanier's  little  work  is  injured  by  a  superfluity  of  materials ; 
for  the  author  did  not  confine  himself  to  his  own  proj)er  design, 
which,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  is  a  very  simple  one,  but  more  than 
once  strays  into  a  field  quite  foreign  to  it.  lie  sets  up  in  the  begin- 
ning a  very  high  ideal  of  what  a  Gorman  grammar  slu^uld  be. 
*•  There  has  been,''  he  says,  **for  a  long  .time,  no  German  grammar 
existing  or  Avritten,  except  such  as  were  made  by  taking  a  Latin  gram- 
mar and  translating  it;  as  I  know  by  my  own  experience.  But  this 
seems  great  labor  and  little  profit  to  one  who  undertakes  to  teach 
German,  as  it  should  Ix)  said  and  spoken,  in  such  forms  as  der  IlamSy 
des  NamseHj  <fec. ;  Ick  schreib,  ich  hah  gcschrihtn^  ttc.  Such  inflec- 
tions will  be  much  l>etter  learned  from  the  mother  of  a  child,  than 
from  a  grammar.*'  l^ut  what  should  be  done  is,  *'  to  set  forth  clearly 
and  in  (Forman,  the  eight  parts  of  speech  and  their  nature  ;"  and  thus 
give  a  good  German  syntax.  But  this  should  not  be  done  as  "in  the 
common  Donatuses  for  children,"!  but  by  illustrating  their  correct  use 
in  German  idioms.  Ickelsamer  cites  the  German  ]>articiple  as  an  in- 
stance in  point,  and  repeats  his  views  of  the  high  value  of  such  a 
German  grammar  as  he  describes  ;J  and  then  suddenly  ending  the 
discussion,  closes  his  preface,  Avith  the  words:  "This  portion  of 
grammar,  which  is  treated  of  in  this  my  little  book,  I  have  con- 
sidei-ed  the  best  and  most  useful,  and  have  therefore  with  pleasure 
devoted  my  small  powers  to  it.  Go<3  grant  that  all  that  I  have 
done  may  be  to  his  glory.     Amen."     The   part  of  grammar  thus 

*Tliat  he  wa«  not  Tery  profoundly  acquaiiite<l  with  the  Greek  appears  from  his  remarlui 
on  Xj)n,  pp.  3^s  39 :  and  fmm  the  fact  of  his  not  mentioning  the  Greek  combinations  yy^  x«. 
on  p.  40.     Compare  tiit>  observatioiu  of  Kolross  on  Xps,  Encheridion,  folio  16. 

1  Sen.  uii  UonatUR,  above,  p.  397. 

;  Ickelsamer  Is  particularly  full  at  p.  CI,  in  explaining  his  high  demands  upon  Girman 
school niiisiers.  It  would  bt-  very  wrong  for  thtm  to  be  able  or  willing  to  teach  only  reading, 
writinj,',  and  arithmetic.  Thry  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  German 
grammar;  anil  the  pupd  should  learn  lhi^  grammar  before  proceeding  to  any  foreign  language. 
I  confine  myself  to  this  brief  allusion  m  a  note  to  these  Tiewf,  certainly  surprising  ones  for 
A.  D.  Io31,  as  Ickelt-amer  himself  has  not  set  them  forth  at  all  iu  detail,  but  has  limited  him 
■elf  to  the  **  best  and  most  useful  part  of  them.'* 
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alluded  to,  is  that  indicated  in  the  words  of  the  title,  "  To  learn  to 
read  German,  and  German  orthography." 

U  we  agree  with  Ickelsamer's  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  art 
of  reading,  we  shall  with  him  rec<»gnize  it  as  the  '*best  and  most  use- 
ful part "  of  grammar.  *'It  is  without  doubt,"  he  says,  **  that  scarcely 
any  one  work  or  creature  on  earth  has  been  more  used  at  once  to  the 
honor  and  dishonor  of  God,  than  the  art  of  reading,  through  the  writ- 
ing of  'many  good  and  evil  books.  And  every  one  who  shall  under- 
stand and  come  to  the  right  mode  of  learning  to  read,  which  this 
book  shows,  will  confess  that  it  is  an  excellent  gift  of  God,  whether 
he  be  a  wood  cutter  or  a  shepherd  in  the  field ;  and  every  one  may 
learn  by  his  own  lal>or,  without  schoolmasters  and  l)Ooks.  Let  him 
pray  to  God,  as  I  do."*  *'  1  have  already  printed  something  con- 
cerning the  right  moilc  of  learning  to  read,  but  not  so  thoroughly 
and  cKarly  as  in  this  present  little  book ;  and  nothing  else  has  moved 
me  thereto  except  of  love  and  pleasure  in  its  subtle  art,  which  1  would 
fain  conununicate  to  every  man  ;  for  it  is  a  holy  gift  of  God,  which 
men  ought  to  use  for  his  divine  honor,  in  hurnility  and  fear  of  heart, 
and  to  teach  to  others.  And  this  readinrj  is  such  an  art  th'at  one  mnv 
learn  it  in  one  day,  if  need  be."f  "And  how  well  should  I  reckon 
this  my  labor  to  be  repaid,  if  a  single  God-fearing  person,  who  per- 
haps has  no  place  of  abode  here  for  any  long  time  (for  real  Christians 
are  uncertain  whether  they  will  abide  long  in  this  world,)  shall  learu 
it  so  <|uickly,  and  to  good  purpose,  and  shall  thereafter  use  it  to  the 
honor  of  God."J  Ickelsamer  wrote  his  book  about  1531.  Luther's 
New  Testament  appeared  in  1522.  A  book  of  the  Old  Testament 
appeared  almost  every  year  afterwards,  until  at  last  the  first  complete 
edition  of  Luther's  masterpiece  appeared  in  1534.  In  such  a  period, 
the  teacher  of  reiuling  might  well  feel  himself  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God. 

The  new  method  by  which  Ickelsamer  expected  so  much  to  lighten 
the  labor  of  learning  to  read,  was  a  sort  of  method  by  sounds 
{Luutirmelhodi).  He  divided  the  words  into  their  sounds,  arranged 
and  described  the  sounds,  in  a  mode  on  the  whole  accurate  and  vivid, 
and  lays  down  the  prineijile  that  in  instructing,  a  ditference  should 
be  made  between  the  name  of  the  letter  and  its  sound.  We  name 
the  letters  "Be,  ce,  de,  ef,  ge,"  ttc. ;  so  that  one  letter  will  no  longer 
serve  to  designate  these  words  or  syllables.  For  the  single  letters 
themselves  are  too  subtle  to  name,  and§  can  not  all  be  named,  but 

*P.  7.    I  quote  always  from  the  oMest  edition.     Both  editions  are  without  numbered 
pa^es. 
tP  10.  XV.  11. 

i  This  word  (un J,  and),  is  fspelled  vnnd  in  the  Ist  edition.    Although  (p.  68),  Ickelsamtr  ex 
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all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  show  how  they  are  prepared  in  the  month 
with  the  natural  organt*,  though  no  sound  is  heard.  But  if  used 
word  or  syllable-wise,  the  letters  are  more  hindrance  than  help  in 
learninor  to  read.* 

The  second  subjetit  which  Ickolsamer  promiw^s  in  his  title  to  treat 
more  in  detail,  is  German  orthography.  For  tliis  he  lays  down  two 
principal  rules.  "  The  fii-st  is,  that  he  who  would  read  or  write  a 
word,  must  give  diligent  attention  to  the  meaning  and  composition  of 
that  word."f  "  The  second,  that  lie  say  over  the  word,  or  its  parts, 
that  is,  the  letters,  with  his  mouth,  and  ask  his  tongue  how  itsounds."J 
The  mode  of  applying  this  second  rule  in  detail  had  already  been  im- 
pliedly explained  in  Ickvlsamer*s  phonic  (Lautlr)  method  for  teaching 
reading.  In  applying  the  first  rule,  however,  he  digrvssiis  into  ely- 
molugical  discussions,  sometimes  profound,  but  sometimes  very  wrong 
headed.  But  he  ha«^  the  good  sense  to  recommend,  in  a  special 
paragraph,  "  not  to  dessert  a  passably  good  common  usage  in  wonis 
or  speech,"  for  the  sake  of  orthography  or  etymology .§ 

Oelinger. 

In  1573,  Albert  Oelinger,  public  notary  at  Strasburg,  published  a 
German  grammar,  with  the  title:  ^^ Instructio7i  in  the  High  German 
language;  Gravnnar^  or  institution  of  the  correct  German  tonguey 
in  which  etymology^  in/nhir,  and  the  other  portions  are  brief  y  treated ^ 
each  in  its  order.  U  r  it  ten  some  years  ago^  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
French  youths  hut  now  published  at  the  instance  of  sundry  persons, 
and  not  less  useful  than  necessary  to  most  of  the  neighboring  nations. 
With  the  opinion  of  Master  Johann  Sturm y  resjyecting  the  Jnwwledge 
and  practice  of  the  tongues  of  the  present  day.  By  Alf/ert  Oelinger , 
notary  pftblic  at  Strasburg.  Strasburg,  printed  by  Nicholas  Wyriot, 
1573.''     8o.||     . 

I  have  given  this  title  in  full,  as  very  clearly  expressing  the  pur- 

pressly  forbula  the  double  n  in  the  word,  he  has  leO  many  rnnda  in  tiie  book.  Eren  aHer  hit 
repudiation  of  It  at  p.  (H  I  countfd  no  let<8  than  Fixtren  of  them,  to  the  end.  But  it  \n 
remarkable  that  in  the  "  reading  manual,"  viz.,  pp.  71-74,  the  correction  hu  been  accurately 
mHih; ;  my  thut  there  Ik  no  rnnd  on  those  pages. 

•  V  13.  t  p.  21.  :  P  2r».  S  P   6i.  et  sf.q. 

\  ^*  Underrirht  drr  Hoch  7>ut*chm  Spraach  :  Grammatictt  »eu  InMtitutio  V^rttf  Germani- 
ra  linguae^  in  qua  Etyrnoiogia.  Synlaxit,  et  rth'guoe  partf-t  vmnrta  »uo  ordine  brrrifrr  frartnfi' 
tur.  In  tuuin  juventu/i*  mcucime  GiiHicaf.,  ante  annua  aHiprnt  eumten'pta,  fiune  atttrm 
quorundam  inttinctu  in  lucern  edita.  j)iaeri*que  ricinia  natifmifnta,  ntm  minua  utilia  quam 
nrnaaariu.  Cum  D.  Joan.  Stumtij  aent^nlia,  de  cfyrnition^  et  exerritatinne  linguarum 
noatri  aat^uli.  Alberto  Oelingero  Argent.  Notario  puhtico  Auetore.  Argentoraii,  escudebat 
Nicotaua  Wyriot,  1073." 

Iloffman,  {'* German  Philolcgy,''  p.  139,)  gives  1571  a»  the  Imprint,  Tliis  is  however 
wrong,  unleM  there  was  a  Kf-coiul  edition.  The  copy  from  the  Munich  library,  which  I  have 
lued,  baa  1573t  ^^^^  ">  ^^^  I't^^  <^"d  at  the  end. 
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pose  and  couteiiU  of  the  book.  Oelinger  wrote  it  as  a  book  for 
foreigners  to 'learn  German  from.  In  Lis  ejnstle  dedicatory  to  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  lie  sUites  this  design  still  more  plainly.  Poles, 
Bohemians,  Ilungarians,  Italians,  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  S<*otch- 
nien,  I.)anes  and  othei-s,  he  says,  need  a  knowledge  of  the  German 
tongue,  in  part  by  reason  of  their  intercourse  with  that  nation,  in 
part  on  account  of  the  important  matters  which  have  taken  place  in 
Germany,  and  have  been  commemorated  in  the  German  language. 
But,  he  continues,  the  German  language  can  no  more  be  learned 
correctly  without  a  grammar,  than  the  Greek  or  Latin.  IL  tliore- 
fore  looked  about  among  the  booksellers,  in  order  if  j>ossible  to  find  a 
German  grammar  which  would  answer  his  requirements.  But  the  book- 
seller had  no  such  for  sale,  and  usually  said  that  they  were  altogether 
doubtful  whether  the  (lerman  language  could  easily  enough  be 
brought  under  detinite  grammatical  rules ;  and  thus  it  has  happened 
that  .'dthough  some  granunars  of  our  language  have  been  elsewhere 
published,  they  have  been  as  wide  of  correct  German,  as  the  Doric 
Alpha  from  the  Ionic  Ita.*  For  these  reasons  he  had  concluded  to 
supply  this  want. 

With  regard  to  the  ''*■  dlalcctus^'*  and  ^^  Idmna,^*  which  he  himself 
uses,  Oelinger  says,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  grammar,  "The  idiom 
which  we  have  used  is  that  common  to  all  the  people  of  Upper  Ger- 
many ;  ancJ  in  like  manner  we  chiefly  recommend  such  books  as  are 
printed  in  the  same;;  as  at  Frankfurt,  Mentz,  Basle,  Leipzig,  Nurem- 
berg, Strasburg,  Augsburg,  Ingolstadt  and  Wittonberg.f  The  text  of 
Oelinger's  granjuiar  is  Latin,  and  its  arrangement  is  in  general  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  ancient  grammar.  It  does  not  however  slavishly 
follow  the  Latin  grammars,  but  agrees  with  the  Greek,  where  the  lat- 
ter language  is  more  like  German  than  the  former  is.J  The  book 
treats  successively  of  teaching  the  letters  and  sounds,  then  of  the 
eight  parts  of  speech,  article  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  <fec.,  all  with  full 
paradigms.     Then  come  very  brief  portions  on  syntax  and  prosody. 

If  it  is  remenibered  that  Oelinger  had  to  construct  his  whole  sys- 
tem from  the  unarranged  materials  of  the  German  language,  with  no 
help  except  what  he  could  obtain  from  a  classical  grammar,  we  shall 
readily  acknowledge  the  merits  of  this  first  effort.§ 

An  esjiecial  interest  is  given  to  Oelinger's  book  by  the  fact  that 

*  Reiirliliii's  pronounciatioii  of  eta. 

t  P.  2iK).  X  See  e  ^.,  p  23.  on  the  eight  parts  of  speech. 

S  Oelinger,  for  example,  avoids  the  easy  patli  of  many  later  writers,  who  recognize  the 
*'  weak  conjugation  "  as  the  only  reifiilar  one.  and  call  the  "  strong  ronjugation  "  anomalous. 
He  admits  fonr  rf  zul.ir  forms  of  conjui^atinn  in  German,  giving  the  strong  verba  to  the  three 
former,  and  the  weak  on»fS  to  the  latter.  (P.  06,  Ac  )  He  has  many  facts  of  interest  for  the 
bislory  uf  the  language,  which  we  have  uol  here  Npace  to  coosider.    Tlius,  he  gives  the  end* 
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Johanu  Sturm,  in  his  time  so  eminent  as  an  educator,  prefixea  a  par- 
ticular recommendation  to  it*  In  this  opinion,  which  is  addressed 
to  Conrad  Preslausky,  secretary  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  he  con- 
siders Oelinger's  German  grammar  as  the  first  which  has  appeared 
in  Germany ;  and  lays  down  the  dictum  that  modern  foreign  languages 
ought  to  be  learned  and  used,  not  only  with  earnest  study,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  art.  This,  he  says,  is  particularly  nocssary 
for  those  concerned  in  embassies ;  of  whom  those  Jilways  succeed 
best  who  can  use  the  language  of  those  to  whom  they  are  sent. 
The  languages  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  are  no  doubt  exceedingly 
excellent  in  words  and  in  thoughts,  *'but  if  they  are  not  understood, 
what  power  for  conviction  can  they  have.f 

CUijus. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  reader,  that  we  have 
hitherto  only  very  cursorily  alluded  to  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  which  can  be  }isk<*d  resi)ecting  a  German  grammar,  viz., 
What  plijise  of  the  German  language — what  dialect — did  the  Ger- 

Ingen  for  the  genitive  and  <Iativc  singular  of  some  feminities  (fis/rateen) ;  bat  the  form  of 
the  nominative  (fraxt)  for  tlie  accusative  Hingiilar. 

*  Fur  8iurm'8  views  on  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Latin,  sec  this  work. 

t  Any  prrson  who  has  t:tuJied  \\w  hihtory  of  German  grammar  sufficiently  to  Im*  acquainted 
with  the  title  of  ilie  grammars  wliicli  appeared  during  tlie  BixteontJ)  century,  will  pirhaps 
wonder  that  I  have  not  mentioned  an  often  cited  book,  the  ^'German  Grammar  or  Art  uj 
Languas^e,  A  mofit  certain  nuthtni.  4"C.,  {Ttrutach  Grammalik  othr  S]^Tach■^CuM*it.  Certin- 
Mima  ratin.)/ji'c.,*'  by  l.aurenrius  Albtrtus  0^trofrancuB.  AugKburg,  1573.  8vo.  Bui  it  was 
not  my  intention  to  notice  all  the  b<M)ks  on  the  Mibject,  of  the  sixteenth  century.  And  I  had 
besidvN  a  vrrry  particular  reason  tor  omitting  to  i^peak  of  this  Laurentins  Albertus,  a  copy  of 
whose  work,  from  the  Berlin  library,  I  have  used.  This  is.  that  he  is  in  many  places  merely 
a  duplicate  of  Oelinger.  What  the  precise  nature  of  the  case  is,  I  have  not  yet  clearly  ascer- 
tained ;  but  am  satisfied  that  at  any  rate  either  Oelinger  or  Laurentiua  AlbertUR  copied 
without  permission  from  tlie  otlier.  Whole  senfence^  coincide  almost  word  for  word.  8^e 
for  instance,  at  the  words  ^-Poinni,  Bu'emi.'^  dec  .  Alb^^rt.  fo.  10.  and  OeJinffT.  fo.  1:  Alh-rt. 
fo.  11.  Ill,  and  Oelinger,  fo.  2;  Albert,  fo  31,  ^'Idiomu  Vfru,"  Ac  ,  and  Oelinger.  p  '2iAt.  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  explain  sucli  coincidences  as  m»re  chance;  altliough  perhaps  in  such 
cases  as  the  above,  a  sufficieut  excuse  may  be  found  even  for  a  verbal  transfer  from  aiiothi  r 
author  without  naming  him.  But  there  can  be  no  such  excuse  for  doing  so  with  whole  sec- 
tions of  a  grammar.  And  that  one  of  the  two  had  the  book  of  the  other,  or  at  least  parts  of 
it,  befi>t'«>  liim,  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  will  compare  what  Albertus  says  of  gen- 
der, fo.  45.  dec,  with  Oelinger.  p.  34.  Ac,  and  Albertus  on  declension,  fo.  62,  &c.,  with  Oelin- 
ger, p.  5.'),  &c.  The  question  to  be  decided  is,  th'irefore.  which  of  the  two  made  this  un- 
licensed use  of  the  other?  The  prima  facie,  evidence  would  Sfem  to  make  Oelitigtrr  the 
delinquent ;  for  ahhough  both  books  are  dated  1573  on  the  title  page,  yet  the  dedication  of 
Albertus  (fo  10,)  is  dated  '*  Wurtzburgi  20  Stpternb.,  anno.  72 ;"  while  Oelinger's  is  '  A  rgrn- 
tinae  jiridie.  Nunarxtm  Sepltmhrin.^  anno,  1573 ;''  so  that  the  work  of  Albertus  would  thus 
teem  to  be  almost  a  whole  year  older  than  Oelinger's.  The  considerations  which  have 
decided  me,  nevertheless,  to  set  down  Albertus  for  the  copyist,  are  the  following : — 

1.  Oelinger*s  hook  is  beyond  comparison  better  than  that  of  Albertus.  as  will  be  easily 
perceivetl  on  comparing  the  passages  above  cited  on  declension,  or  indeed  those  on  conjuga- 
tion, (Albertus,  fo.  77,  Ac,  and  Oelinger,  fo.  96,  dec) 

2.  Tlie  occasion  of  writing  Oelinger's  book  is  cleourly  set  forth  in  the  dedication,  and  the 
whole  work  corresponds  to  the  design  there  stated.  This  can  scarcely  be  said  of  the  dedica- 
tion and  book  of  Albertus. 

3.  The  prefixed  recommendation  of  Sturm,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  distinguished  edu- 
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man  grammarians  select  to  teach?  We  have  already  become 
acquianted  with  one  of  the  pioneers  of  German  grammar  and 
Gt-rman  orthography,  who  answer  this  question  with  remark- 
able aouteiiess.  This  is  Fabian  Frangk,  who  does  so  by  his  refer- 
ence to  Emperor  Maximilian's  Chancery  and  to  Dr.  Luther. 
Although  this  same  way  of  thinking  was  continually  gaining  ground 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  still  the  grammarians  proper,  seems 
to  have,  reached  a  clear  understanding  on  the  subject,  only  by 
gradual  degrees.  In  the  present  account,  we  have  closely  fol- 
lowed the  methods  of  the  first  German  grammarians  themselves; 
and  these,  again,  are  exactly  a  true  expression  of  the  condition  out 
of  which,  the  German  written  language  was  just  then,  for  the  first 
time,  beginning  to  rescue  itself.  Ickelsamer  complains  bitterly  in 
various  places,  of  the  shameful  negl«  ct  of  their  own  orthogra])hy  and 
grammar  by  the  Germans*  "What  encouragement,"  he  asks,  "has 
any  one  to  w^ite  a  grammar  for  the  people  of  Germany,  who  neither 
value  their  language,  nor  have  any  love  of  it,  nor  pleasure  in  it,  nor 
will  apply  any  industry  in  learning  it ?"f  Again  he  speaks  of  "the 
rescue  of  our  common  German  tongue,  which  is  now  so  uncultivated 
and  C(jrrupted."J  In  another  place  he  admonishes  not  to  vary  from 
"the  long  accustomed  use  of  German  words,"§  and  "that  we  ought 
to  write  and  speak  Jis  the  common   custom  directs."||     But  to  the 

cators  of  Germany,  is  evidence  of  the  integrity  of  Oelinger;  whereas  I  have  &o  far  been  un- 
able to  finiJ  any  testimony  of  a  *lccii<ive  kind  to  the  character  of  Albtrtus. 

4.  Oelinger's  book  contains  more  than  one  very  intelhgible  hint  that  its  matter  would  be 
stolen  by  some  dishonest  person.    An  epigram  by  the  author  to  the  book,  at  fo,  8,  says  :— 

"  Esse  tiii  domini  dices  si  forte  rogabit 

Lector  :  in  apertnm  vulgus  iture  liber. 
Bis  tanto  valeo,  quam  si  mittaris  ah  ullo 
Ex  me,  qui  didicit  :  non  docuil :  sed  ego  " 

"  If  the  reader  shall  ask  of  thee  concerning  thy  author.  O  book  about  to  go  forth  amongst 
the  community  at  larg«.',  reply  ;  that  you  are  worth  twice  as  much  as  if  put  forth  by  one  wlio 
had  b<.en  my  pupil ;  lie  would  not  teach,  but  I." 

And  at  the  end  of  the  book,  in  a  poem  by  Jacob  Ilartmann  on  the  publication  of  Oelinger's 
grammar,  he  is  exhorted  to  put  it  in  print,  '•  les-t  another  should  reap  the  fruit,  who  did  not 
sow.  Rut  I«'t  the  best  prevail,  and  the  unjust  party  be  driven  off  the  field."  And  in  another 
poem,  Jiicob  Meier,  says,  addressing  the  book,  "Why  did  Oelmger  keep  you  back  from  the 
press  for  nine  years  7     Because  furtive  fraud  was  despoiling  your  wealth." 

All  triis  fieems  to  give  a  p^^'tty  char  insight  into  Ihe  real  state  of  tlis  ca^e  A  full  history  of 
German  granimar  would  of  course  discuss  whatever  are  the  real  characteristics  of  Albertus; 
but  I  am  obligefl  to  omit  doing  so.  at  least  until  he  is  freed  from  the  charge  which  I  have 
mention«.-iJ.  The  fact  that  Albertus  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  can  not  be  supposed  to  have  pre- 
judict-d  me  against  him  ;  for  as  all  appearances  indicate,  he  was  not  regarded  with  any  special 
favor  by  the  Catholic  schools  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  (See  below,  under 
Chiu:^).  I  will  add.  as  a  hint  to  any  one  disposed  to  investigate  tliis  matter  further,  that 
it  sf'ems  not  altogther  improbable  that  siibsequently  to  the  robbery  by  Albertus,  Oelinger  may 
hav<-  made  some  supplementary  use  of  his  book,  which  was  printed  before  his  own. 

«  P.  Zl 

*  A  very  serious  consideration  for  Ickelsamer.  Comp  p.  7?.  In  my  quotations  from  him 
in  this  chapter  (on  Clajus),  I  have  substituted  i  and  u  for  his  j  and  v. 

J  P.  23.  $  P.  62.  I  P  63 
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question  where  the  ^*  common  German  tongue ''  and  the  ^  common 
cu:3tom''  are  to  be  found,  no  answer  is  given.  Ickelsamer  knew  very 
well  how  great  were  the  diffcreuoes  among  the  High  German  dia- 
lects.* But  he  gives  no  directions  for  choosing  among  them  in 
writinnr  German.  His  rule  to  ask  our  own  ears  and  tonn^ue  how  a 
word  sounds,!  is  no  answer  to  tliis  inquiry ;  and  experience  must  very 
early  have  taught  him  that  it  would  be  far  from  being  in  one  uniform 
way  throughout  Germany,  that  the  children  would  "  learn  from  their 
mothers  how  to  say  and  speak  *  Ich  schreibj  Ich  hah  geschriben,^  "J 

Ocliugor  thought  it  necessary  to  state,  at  least,  at  the  entl  of  his 
grammar,  what  dialexit  of  the  German  language  the  book  taught.  In 
a  paragraph  already  quoted,  he  designates  the  area  of  the  High  Ger- 
man dialects  as  distinguished  from  the  Low  German ;  and  by  refer- 
ring to  the  books  printed  in  High  Germany,  he  makes  a  difference 
between  a  written  dialect  common  to  all  parts  of  Upper  Germany, 
and  the  varying  sjwken  dialects  of  the  country  people.  In  order  to 
gain  a  fixed  rule  for  the  German  written  language,  the  only  further 
steps  now  necessary  was,  to  make  an  end  of  the  variations  in  the 
practice  of  authors,  by  fixing  upon  the  usage  of  the  greatest  German 
writer,  Luther,  as  the  rule.§  This  greiit  step  was  taken  by  the  gram- 
mar of  Clajus. 

TLe  course  of  the  German  grammar  in  this  process  was  entirely 
parallel  with  the  gradual  fixation  of  tlie  New  High  German  written 
language.  Had  Luther,  as  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  elevated 
one  of  the  dialects  spoken  in  a  district  to  a  new  dignity  as  the  written 
language,  and  by  so  doing,  driven  a  previously  received  written  lan- 
guage out  of  use,  the  first  and  most  necessary  step  for  a  German 
grammarian  would  have  been,  of  course,  to  explain  the  differences  of 
Lutht^r^s  language  from  that  which  preceded  it.  But  the  fact  was 
very  far  otlierwise.  Luther  found  the  language  which  he  adopted  al- 
ready in  use  in  a  very  large  part  of  Germany,  as  the  language  of  the 
chanceries  of  the  princes,  and  of  books.  Luther's  own  statements  in 
the  Table-talk  I  are  clear  enough.  lie  says,  "  I  have  no  definite,  pecu- 
liar German  language  of  my  own,  but  use  tlie  common^  Gennan 
language,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  High  Germans  and  Low 
Germans  both.  I  speak  after  the  usage  of  the  Saxon  chancery,  which 
is  followed  by  all  the  princes  and  kings  in  Germany.  All  the  imperial 
cities  and  the  officers  of  the  ])rinces  write  after  the  usage  of  the  Saxon 

♦  p.  40.  t  p.  35.  ;  p.  2. 

i  It  is  not  a  pedantical  confioement  to  Luther'B  Rtyle  whtch  is  meant,  such  an  was  the  rale 
of  the  Ciceroriiana  of  the  sixtienth  century  regarding  Cicero,  but  only  that  Luther's  autorial 
delineation  of  the  field  of  the  language  was  generally  accepted  as  correct. 

t  Fo.  573.  of  the  edition  of  Eislcben,  156d,  in  folio. 

1  Compare  the  citation  from  Ickelsamer,  above,  p.  1G6. 
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chancery  and  of  our  own  prince.  Tlierefure  this  is  the  most  universal 
German  langujige.  The  Eujpcror  MaximiHan,  Elector  Frederic,*  &c., 
Lavo  thus  established  a  fixed  usage  for  the  (lerinan  language  in  the 
Jvonian  Empire.*'  The  substance  of  this  statement  of  Luther  is  con- 
firmed not  only  by  the  paj>ers  issued  from  the  Saxon  chancery,  but  by 
those  from  that  of  the  empire.  And  in  like  manner  the  German 
works  printed  during  tho  tifteenth  century  at  Nuremberg,  are  sub- 
stantially in  the  (lerman  of  Luther.f  Luther  did  not  adopt  any  dis- 
tinct dialect,  but  the  common  German  language  as  he  found  it,  as  it 
had  developed  itself  from  amongst  the  mingled  dialects  of  ct^ntral  and 
cistern  (rcrmany,  and  had  become  established  in  the  imperial  chan- 
cery as  the  recognized  reigning  German  language.  lUit  even  in  the 
localities  where  tliis  authoritative  German  language  had  become  the 
leading  one,  it  suffered  many  dialectic  modifications ;  and  from  this 
common  German  language,  biused  mainly  on  the.  sjx^ken  dialects  of  cen- 
tral and  eastern  (iermany, there  had  arisen  l>oth  in  northern  and  south- 
ern Germany,  the  most  ditl'ereiit  modifications,  which  were  employed 
even  for  printed  books.  In  Lower  (northern)  Germany  they  were  }>riut- 
ed  in  Low  German,  in  Switzerland  in  Swiss  (ierman.  Luther  uncjues- 
tionably  contributed  much  to  spread  the  domain  of  the  authoritative 
German,  and  often  to  fix  it  permanently  in  the  forms  which  he  him- 
self used.J     The  predominance  of  this  new  written  language  over  the 


♦  Frtderic  Ihe  Wise  ;  died  ir>v>5. 

t  Compare  for  instance  the  Gtiman  Bible  '*  in  correct  common  German,"  "  priuttd  by  An- 
lluiiiy  Koburjiir.  in  ihe  Worthy  imperial  city  of  Nurembtrrjf,"  1-183.  It  18  not  my  task  here  to 
write  the  hi>ti»ry  of  the  Hiffh  German  dialect,  but  only  to  give  a  ceneral  account  of  the  «:nb- 
btitution  of  Luther's  German  for  the  M>ddle  High  German.  For  the  relation  of  ihe  New 
H.^h  German  (Luther'h)  written  laitguafce  to  the  district  oral  dialects  and  to  the  earlier  writ' 
ten  Inoirua^e,  see  K.  von  Kaumer,  '*0/»  the  German  Orthugruphy  {Uihcr  Dtittschf.  Recht- 
achieihungu"  Vienna,  1855,  p.83,  ef  467.  I  will  here  cite  a  single  btriking  instance  ol  thetstrugglo 
b'tWi'M)  the  diahctic  forms  of  H»ut))  wcsttrn  Germany,  from  which  maiuiy  vvll^  tjcrivt-d  the 
Middle  Flish  German,  and  those  i)f  central  and  eastern  Germany,  where  the  New  High  Ger- 
man origujate<l.  Niclju?  von  Wyle,  born  at  Bremgarten  in  the  Aargau  (see  his  ••  7Varw//i/wnj," 
1st  cd.,  fo.  243),  secretary  of  the  council  at  Nuremberg,  (ib  .  fo.  I),  afttrwards  city  clerk  at 
Esi»liiigon,  'fo.  71),  and  finally  chancellor  of  Count  Ulrich  of  Wirtemberg.  (fo  3),  published  in 
M7S  a  number  of  translations  and  epii^tles.  Although  his  dialect  has  evidently  felt  the  iullu- 
ence  of  the  languai;e  uned  in  the  chanceries  of  the  day,  still  he  uses  in  many  important  ctista 
the  form.K  of  his  native  locality,  in^tfad  of  those  of  central  and  eaiitern  Germany.  He  makes 
y  and  i  equivalent  to  the  Middle  High  German  i.;  and  v  and  n,  to  its  u.  His  first  edition  is 
printed  in  this  way  (hut  not  that  of  Aug.>-burg.  l.xiO;;  and  this  was  evidently  the  author's  uwu 
dial^-ct.  as  afjpears  from  his  own  remarks  at  fo.  213  ;  for  there  he  distinguish*  s  m inn  from 
min  by  doubling  then.  Such  were  the  form.s  used  by  Niclas  von  Wyle,  while  city  clerk  of 
Es-ihngen.  about  the  middle  of  the  filii'enih  century.  With  his  writings  may  be  compared  the 
decrees  of  ftie  Diet  of  Worms,  anno  U9.">,  as  prinfr«I  immediately  Adt-r  it  by  the  imperial  cities 
for  private  uRe,  and  issued  from  the  archives  of  Esslingen  itself  (Datf,  "De  jmce  pul/fica.'' 
rim.  IGO^.  p  825;  Schmauss,  ''Corpus  Juri:/,''  Leipzig,  17.')'.).  p  :.*i  It  will  then  be  i*aijily 
seen  what  is  lhf>  i»recise  f«»rce  of  Luther's  words  just  quoted,  about  the  Emperor  Maximiliau 

:  On  tlie  progress  of  the  written  New  High  German  indf^endently  of  Luther's  influence, 
peeaLso  Friedr.  Z.irncke,  In  his  e<lition  of  Sebastian  Brant's  "Shipuf  f\M>i*t  CXarrensehi^)^" 
Leipzig,  InVI,  p.  270.    The  character  of  the  New  High  German  was  no  doubt  t  ic  co.ef  cause 
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separate  dialects  is  of  course  conm?cteJ  with  its  growth  out  of  the 
eight  Juiiidred  years'  written  development  of  the  Middle  mid  Old 
High  Gt^rinan,  but  it  owed  its  new  impulses  of  power  and  feeling  to 
the  spint  which  the  great  reformer  breathed  into  it. 

Ickelsanier  was  conscious  of  the  existence  of  a  "  common  German 
tongue/'  but  was  unable  to  give  any  clear  account  of  it.  Oclinger 
recognized  the  language  of  the  books  of  Upper  Germany  as  the  sub- 
ject of  his  instructions.  But  CImjus  estiiblished  the  doctrine  that 
Luther's  G<Tman  wtis  the  standard  written  German.* 

Johannes  Clajus  was  born  A.  D.  1533,  at  Uerzberg,  a  town  on  the 
Black  Elster,  some  six  milesf  from  Wittenberg,  lie  attAinth.'d  school 
at  Grimma,  studied  theology  at  Lei|>zig,  taught  music,  poetry  and 
Greek  at  Goldberg,  from  loC.O  (?)  to  1569,  and  was  then  for  a  short 
time  rector  at  Frankenstein  in  Silesia.  IV^coming  Aveary  of  his  labors 
in  the  school,  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  and  took  a  nj.'ister's  degree 
there  in  1570;  but  in  the  same  year  again  accf^|>ted  a  school  appoint- 
ment, as  rector  of  the  city  scliool  at  "Nordhaiisen.  In  1572  ho  re- 
signed  this  place,  and  in  1573  beciune  minister  at  Bendeleben,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  bailiwick  of  Weissensee  in  Thuringia,  where  he  died  in 
1592.J;  In  a  series  of  published  writings,  he  showed  himself  a  learn- 
ed and  accomplished  scholar  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Amung 
these  works  wo  find  "  l^hree  books  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Pro«o{/y  ;"§  six  books  of  Greek  poeins;  a  Hebrew  grammar ;  Ger- 
man poems,  <tc.  Far  the  most  imporUuit  of  his  works,  however,  was 
his  German  grammar,  upon  which,  by  his  own  account,  he  had  labored 


of  itt(  obfiiiiiitijET  the  prominent  place  which  it  already  held  before  Luther.  See  my  eFftnys  on 
German  orf  hograi«hy.  p.  93.  rf  a-q.  But  the  powerful  influence  which  Luther  exercisrd,  more 
espenully  upon  the  intellectual  development  of  the  new  language,  can  not  be  overloolcKl. 

*  Ol  the  grammarianu  of  the  sixteenth  century  whom  we  mention  here,  no  one  rccnirnixcd 
quite  ocrnraU'ly  the  real  nature  of  the  New  IIii;h  German  written  dialect.  Fabian  Frnniik 
came  man  n  lo  doing  so.  The  imperial  chancery  waa  mentioned  aa  offerini;  a  proper  {stand- 
ard for  a  common  written  German  by  the  learned  philologist  and  educator  J]  ieronymuti  Wolf. 
in  a  work  "De  Orthographia  Germanica,^'  whof»e  Kecond  t-ditiou  appeared  sa*  an  n|)pt'ndix  to 
the  'Itf-titutiunum  grammaticarum  Joannia  Rivii  /i6rt  «/u."  Augsburg,  1578.  (Huft'mann, 
in  his  ^•Outline  of  German  PhUutvgy  [Die  dnttsche  Philuivgit  im  Grundritdt^''  mentions  a 
previouf:  ed.  of  I.'VuG.)  But  Wolf  wao  not  capable  of  making  a  proper  use  of  hiri  conception. 
(Compare  my  easay  in  Pfeiffer's  ''Oemiania,**  ISuC,  II,  p.  lOrt,  et  seij.)  Appeals  to  the  Ger- 
man of  thff  imperial  court  andof  the  imperial  chamber  of  just -ce  at  Spires  may  be  found  down 
to  a  late  period  in  the  uevcnteenth  century.  (See  \V.  Wackernagel, **//i«/ory  (f  Gf:rman  Lite 
ratureV  p.  '{(9).  But  the  Importance  of  Luther'u  influence  on  the  langua;L'e  is  shown  by  the 
Very  fact  that  notwithatanding  this,  hie  writings  have  been  far  more  extensively  appealed  to 
ai«  the  fixed  standard  for  German  grammar. 

t  About  twenty-five  English  miles. 

X  Jiirdens,  '■'■Lexicon  of  Oer/nan  Poets  and  Prosemen  (Lexicon  deutseker  Diehter  umi 
Prosaisff  w),"  i,  3»)2.    Clajus,  "Granimatica  Gertnanae  linguae,"  preface. 

i^'Libri  tres  proaodiae  Lulfmae^  Graecae  et  Ubraicac.^*  Tlius  cil id  by  Clajus  himKelf  in 
his  preface  to  his  German  Grammar.  The  full  title  was  somewhat  longer.  It  appeared  at 
WiUenberg,  1578,  bvo. 
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more  than  twenty  years*  lie  published  this  work  in  1578,  at 
Leipzig,  with  the  title  ;  ''Grammar  of  the  German  lawjuafje,  hy 
Master  Johannes  Clajus  of  Herzherg.  Comjnled  from  the  German 
Bible,  and  other  writings  of  Lutheryj  In  Iiis  preface,  he  expresses 
himself  like  a  true  Clerman,  and  also  as  a  zealous  Protestant  and  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  Luther.  To  the  Germans,  he  says,  apj>ertain 
the  kingdom  and  the  priesthood  (iifs  regni  et  sacirdotii)  ;  for  the 
power  of  the  fourth  monarchy  (of  projdiecy)  has  descended  from  the 
Romans  to  the  (jormans,  whose  princes  choose  the  Emperor.  **  And 
the  true  priesthood,''  he  continues,  "  which  consists  in  j)reaching  the 
evangel  of  the  true  sacrifice  of  Christ,  is  taken  from  the  unbelief  of 
heathen  worship  and  of  j>opish  darkness,  and  by  God's  sju'cial  good- 
ness intrusted  to  us;  so  that  tlie  saving  truth  of  the  justification  of 
men,  can  now  be  learned,  no  lonorer  exclusivelv  bv  learned  men 
out  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  but  hy 
tlie  (ierman  people,  out  of  the  clear  stream  of  Luther.'*  And  to 
these  two  benefits  is  added  a  third,  that  besides  the  knowledge  of 
these  holy  things  that  j>ertaiii  to  our  salvation,  which  are  so  clearly 
and  fully  Hti  down  in  Luther's  writings,  one  may  from  ihe  same  writ- 
ings obtain  also  the  most  surprising  and  complete  knowledge  of  the 
German  tongue,  useful  and  necessary  both  to  that  nation  and  to 
foreigners.  "  **This  knowledge,"  he  adds,  "I  have  in  this  book  set 
forth  in  grammatical  rules,  collected  from  the  Bible  and  other  works 
of  Luther.  For  I  hold  his  writings  to  be  not  so  much  the  work  of  a 
man  as  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  speaking  through  a  mafi,  an«l  am 
entirely  convinced  that  the  Holy  (xhost,  who  spoke  pure  Hebrew 
through  Moses  and  the  other  proi)hets,  and  Greek  through  the  Apos- 
tles, also  spoke  good  German  through  his  chosen  instrument,  Luther." 
For  otherwise  he  considers  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a 
single  man  to  have  spoken  such  pure,  forcible,  and  elegant  German 
witlxjut  instruction  or  help  from  any  pei-son. 

These  extracts  clearly  show  the  spirit  in  which  Clajus  wrote.  But 
it  would  be  an  error  to  expect  from  his  grammar  the  same  that  we 
should  now  require  of  a  grammar  of  Luther's  German.  He  only 
undertakes  to  lay  down  in  his  un])retending  book,  the  most  important 
outlines  of  the  German  written  language,  as  used  by  Luther,  in  order 
that,  as  he  expresses  it,J  foreigners  may  more  easily  learn  to  speak 
German,  and  our  own  people  to  speak  more  elegantly  and  write  more 

•  Preface  to  Uie  Grammar.  ^ 

t  ''Grammaiica  Germanicae  lingune  M.  Johania  Claij  Birlxbergtntia ;  Ex  Bibliit  Luthen 
Qprmanicis  ct  aliis  cius  libria  coUecta. 

;p.  1. 
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correctly.  He  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  different  parts  of  gram- 
mar in  the  method  of  the  Latin  grammars  of  the  day,  as,  1.  Or- 
thograpliy ;  2.  Prosody;  3.  Etymology,  with  very  full  paradigms; 
and  4.  Syntax.  Tliere  are  also  two  more  chapters,  on  the  ancient 
poetical  methods  of  the  Germans,  and  on  the  imitation  of  the  an- 
cient metres  in  German.  Uowever  much  the  rules  of  Clajus  may  fall 
short  of  our  present  knowledge  of  German,  still  we  can  not  deny  to 
his  houk  the  possession  of  a  good  share  of  merit  for  those  times,  fur 
industry,  correct  observation,*  and  alx>ve  all,  practical  usefulness. 
One  of  its  most  objectionable  characteristic**,  though  one  very  easily 
ex[)lained,  is  its  almost  slavish  adherence  to  the  Latin  grammar. 
Thus  he  calls  the  German  direct  praeterite  "  imperfictum  ;"  and 
imitates  the  Latin  tenses  by  cumbrous  German  circumlocutions,  as, 
"  wir  werden  geliehet  haben  ;  wir  werden  gdieht't  scin  warden  ;  werdcn 
pesrkriebtn  icerden^  scriptuvi  iri  ;"  and  so  on.  Clajus  writes  through- 
out not  for  children  who  are  just  beginning  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  but  for  those  who  have  already  some  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek  and  Debrew.  This  is  evident  not  only  from  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  but  also  both  from  the  fact  that  it  is  written  in 
Latin,  and  from  the  examj>les  given  here  and  there  from  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  by  way  of  additional  illustration.  He  expressly  declines 
considering  the  numerous  dialects  of  German.f  His  adherence  to 
Luther's  authority  is  left  as  a  thing  supposed  of  course,  after  his 
declarations  in  the  title  and  preface ;  and  he  gives  quotations  from 
Luther  only  in  a  few  individual  instances,  chiefly  doubtful  points. J 

The  extensive  circulation  of  Clajus*  grammar,  and  its  consequent 
great  influence  is  shown  not  only  by  the  number  of  its  editions  and 
the  duration  of  its  reputation,  but  still  more  by  one  very  noticeable 
circumstance.  This  is,  that  it  was  received  with  favor  not  onlv  bv  the 
Protestant  part  of  Germany,  but,  although  expressly  based  on  Luther's 
writings,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  it  also,  and  with  a  favor 
both  j»romj)t  and  lasting.  The  Royal  Library  at  Munich  poss<»sses  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition  which  affords  a  very  remarkable  evidence  of 

*  Clajiis  also  reckons  both  strung  and  weak  verbs  among  the  regular  ones.  (See  his  gram- 
mar, pp.  141  and  177).  But  hia  classification  (p.  144)  of  verbs  by  their  last  syllables  is  a  great 
mii'tuke.  He  contains  much  that  is  very  instructive  See  e.  g  ,  his  rule  for  the  imperfect,  p. 
143.  *'  hi  the  imperfect  the  first  and  third  persons  singular  are  alike,  and  all  (he  other  per- 
sons have  the  same  vowels  and  dipthongs ;  as,  Jch  aang.  I  was  singing,  er  sang,  du  aungest^ 
teir  sungen,*^  &c.  Tliis  rule  is  also  given  fur  the  third  class  of  verbs  (in  Gothic,  ei,  ai,  i,  i  ) : 
see  p.  115,  Ich  schreib,  du  tchriebest.  erschrn'h,  Wir  achrieben,  *c.  And  comp.  pp  14o,  161. 
Bee  iilso,  on  this  point,  on  one  hand,  the  well-known  OUI  High  German  and  Middle  High  Ger- 
man rule,  and  on  the  other,  Schottelius,  '^Cmiplf-te  System  of  the  leading  German  dialect 
(Ausf.  Arbeit  Von  der  Teutschen  Haupt  Sprache)."  Brunswick.  1662,  p.  578  ct  »fg. 

tP.  3. 

t  E  g.f  p.  31,  on  words  of  doubtful  gender ;  and  p.  247,  on  the  construction  of  'Jfmseit." 
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this.  It  has  writt<?n  on  the  outer  cover  of  the  binding  the  words, 
"Liber  Collogii  Sc»ciotatis  Jesu  Monaohii  Catalogo  inscriptus.  Anno, 
1595."  In  the  title,  the  words  "Ex  Bibhis  Lutheri"  are  strongly 
lined  out,  and  the  preface,  from  wliich  I  quoted  the  entliusiastic  ex- 
pressions about  Luther,  is  carefully  cut  out.*  But  they  behaved 
very  liberally  in  the  body  of  the. book,  where  very  bad  tilings  have 
been  left  untouched ;  such  as  not  only  the  first  stanza  of  Luther's  *'A 
mighty  tower  is  our  God,"  at  p.  270,  but  the  stanza  given  at  p.  2C0, 
a^  an  example  of  the  "  Dimeter  acataleoticus  constans  syllabis  octo;" 
"O  Lord,  uphold  us  by  thy  word,  and  check  the  crimes  of  I'ope  and 
Turks."  The  Jesuits  were  strongly  opposed,  no  doubt,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  common  language  into  the  schools  ;f  but  that  acute 
order  was  far  too  practical  to  lose  those  advantages  which  Luther  and 
his  fellows  had  gained  by  their  employment  of  the  German  language.J 
Many  of  the  writings  issued  for  the  common  people  by  the  defenders 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  show  how  much  of  useful  material  they  gathered  from  the 
study  of  Luther's  writings.§  We  need  not  therefore  wonder  to  find 
them  seeking  advantage  from  the  use  of  a  grammar  based  on 
"Luther's  Bible  and  his  other  writings." 

The  history  of  Clajus'  book  shows  how  deeply  seated  was  its  reputa- 
tion, and  how  widely  spread,  even  in  Catholic  Germany.  It  went 
through  no  less  than  eleven  editions  from  15*78  to  1720 ;  a  number 
fjir  beyond  that  reached  by  any  German  grammar  of  tlie  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  centuries.  And  an  especially  remarkable  circumstance  is, 
that  it  is  clear  that  the  editors  constantly  paid  increasing  attention  to 
the  circulation  of  the  book  in  Catholic  countries.  Thus  we  find 
omitted,  especially  in  the  later  editions,  all  the  portions  struck  out  or 
cut  out  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Munich  copy.  The  fourth  edition, 
(Eisl«'ben,  1G04)||,  at  any  rate  omits  from  the  title  the  obnoxious 
words  "  From  the  German  Bible  of  Luther  and  his  other  works,'*  and 
substitutes  "Cullectfd  from  all  the  best  authors."     But  it  still  retains 


♦  Compare  the  Apostolical  loiter  of  Gregory  XIII,  A.  D.  1675,  In  the  ^"InatitxUes  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  (Insfifutus  Hocj^tatis  Jesu),"  Pra^e,  1757,  vol.  i.,  p.  48. 

trtee  History  of  IVtla^iogy,  vol.  i..  p  335.  The  case  waa  uot  very  different  in  the  classical 
schools  of  the  Protestants.    /A.,  i.,  213,  290,  315. 

J  Compare,  among  other  authorities,  the  **In*titutett  of  the  Society  of  Je»u8,"  vol.  i.,  p. 
390. 

§  Compare,  for  example,  the  ^'Exiilnnation  and  confirmation  of  Chrittian  and  Cathoiic  be- 
lief, hy  thi!  saints,  (Erklaerrtng  vnd  bewstigitng  ChriatUcher  vnd  CuthoHscher  bekanntntu^ 
vnn  den  Heyltgen),''  prefixed  to  the  German  Church  Calender  of  Adam  Walasser  and  Peter 
Caniiiiiis.  Dilingen.  1501.  p.  4. 

I  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  I  have  thus  fair  been  unable  to  find  the  second  and  third 
editions,  which  must  have  appeared  between  1573  and  1604.  But  they  could  make  no  material 
cl'.aiige  in  the  statements  of  the  text. 
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tlio  author's  prefaw,  with  its  enthu8ia<*m  for  Luther.  In  the  eighth 
edition  (Jena  and  Leipzig,  H>51,*)  the  preface  also  is  omitted,  so  that 
the  contents  of  the  book  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the  copy 
in  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Munich.  But  the  obnoxious  passages 
within  the  book  itself,  which  as  we  have  seen  wore  left  untouched  by 
the  censorship  of  the  Jesui^  remain  here  also,  as  they  do  in  the  tenth 
edition  (Frankfurt  on  the  Maine,  lG80).f  The  eleventh  edition, 
which  appeared  at  Nuremberg  and  Prague  in  1*720,^  goes  one  step 
further,  oniifting  the  AVorst  of  the  citations,  that  referring  to  the 
Pope  an<l  Turks,  and  substituting  "  O  Lord,  thou  great  in  grace  and 
faith,  give  ear  when  unto  thee  I  call.*'§  But  other  citations  from 
from  Luther  including  "  A  mighty  tower,"  n^main. 

Thus  the  German  of  Luther  had  become  the  written  language 
both  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as  early  as  ICOO.  The  little 
grammar  of  Clajus  did  not  of  itself  produce  this  great  effect.  To 
assert  that  would  be  ascribing  far  tuo  much  importance  to  grammar 
in  general,  and  to  that  of  Clajus  in  particular.  It  would  be  much 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  mind  whose  power  in  language  had 
thus  subjected  Germany,  was  that  of  Luther.  But  still,  the  unob- 
trusive book  of  the  pastor  of  Bendeleben  is  of  no  little  interest,  both 
as  the  external  sign,  and  as  the  agent,  of  the  spread  of  Luther's 
German. II 

CIIAI*TEB  II. — SEVKN'TEE>TH   CENTURT  AiTD   FIIIST  HALF   OF  EIOHTEENTB. 

Review  of  the  German  in  the  Schools  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

We  have  shown  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  German  grammar, 
the  parallel  which  existed  during  the  sixteenth  century  between  the 
progress  of  the  fixation  of  the  New  High  (lerman  written  language, 
and  the  progress  of  the  labor  devoted  upon  the  elal>oration  and  diffu- 
sion of  it.  It  is  only  after  such  a  delineation  as  this  of  some  of  the 
separate  facts  of  the  grammatical  treatment  of  the  German  language, 
that  we  can  now  proceed  to  in([uire  into  the  relation  of  these  efforts, 
to  the  schouls  and  to  instruction.     The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is. 

*  In  the  Rfiyal  Library  at  Berlin. 

t  Id  thf'  tuwu  council  librarj  at  Le\pz]g. 

t  Royal  Libmry.  Berlin. 

$  I  liJivc  already  hIkiwh  how  l.nther  availed  himself  of  the  Imperial  dialect  already  existing. 
I  have  shown,  in  my  work  on  the  intlu'^nce  of  Chriistlanity  on  the  Old  High  German,  h-jw  hia 
ui*)d<:s  of  i-xprentiion  are  baited,  not  only  in  i^eneral.  but  also  by  the  closest  dfpf^ndeiice.  upon 
the  progress  of  ih*»  middle  apes  in  Gi.rmany.  The  importance  of  the  influence  of  the  Ger- 
man tlieolofflans  and  myrtic««  upon  Luther's  langtinire,  will  the  more  clearly  appear,  ns  Frana 
PfeiflTrr's  critical  e«Iitions  of  those  important  wrilens  are  further  diffuseil.  But  no  one  can 
deny  that  all  this  material  wap  worked  over  in  Luther's  miml.  reshaptd,  Inspired  with  new 
llf*".  and  thus  made  far  more  efficient  for  the  common  benrfit  of  the  German  people. 

II  P.  293. 
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their  isolated  and  disconnected  character.  We  find  but  the  very  re- 
motest allusions  to  the  relation  between  instruction  in  German  and 
general  culture.*  Generally  8j>eaking,  educators  proceeded  on  the 
ground  tliat  every  one  had  of  course  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
German  ;  and  it  was  fortunate  if  they  did  not — as  many  of  the  most 
influential  of  them  did — exert  themselves  deliberately  for  the  sup- 
pression of  German.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  necessity  of 
some  instruction  in  German  made  itself  evident  in  ver}'  many  ways, 
and  at  the  most  various  points  in  the  line  of  educational  development; 
but  without  any  conscious  cooperation  amongst  them.  Thus  we  find 
on  one  hand,  German  A  B  C-books  and  introductions  to  reading  and 
writing  for  beginners;  and  on  the  other,  grammars  of  German  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  for  those  already  j)Ossessed  of  more  or  less  ac^uaint^ince 
with  Latin,  Gretk,  and  even  Hebrew.  But  although  there  was  no 
conscious  connection  between  these  scattered  endeavors,  it  is  not  -dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  and  state  tlie  bond  which  did  in  fact  connect  them 
all  together.  It  is  writing,  and  the  written  language,  to  which  all 
these  means  of  instruction  point,  whether  like  the  reading  manuals 
they  lay  open  the  tirst  entrance  into  the  world  of  German  books,  or, 
like  the  grammars  written  in  Latin,  they  teach  the  right  use  of  he 
High  German  language.  It  was  reading  and  writing  which  necessi- 
tated the  teaching  of  the  native  language  in  the  schools ;  and  accord- 
ingly, we  see  this  department  of  instruction  going  forward  equally 
with  the  fixation  of  the  written  language  in  the  chanceries  and  in 
literature.  How  close  was  the  connection  between  the  regular  giving 
of  instruction  in  (Jerman,  and  its  written  use,  is  shown  in  the  ca.se  of 
an  individual  who  belonged  to  the  transition  period  of  the  language 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Niclas  von  Wyle,  chancellor  of  Count  Ul- 
rich  of  Wirtemberg,  about  1478,f  relates  of  himself,  that  on  previous 
occasions,  many  well  educated  youths,  children  of  respectable  and 
pious  people,  some  of  them  having  taken  a  bachelor's  degree,  had 
been  sent  to  board  with  him  from  many  places,  to  be  instructed  and 
trained  in  the  art  of  writing  and  of  drawing  papers.J  For  these 
pupils  he  first  made  his  "translations"  from  the  Latin;  and  in  the 
same  work  he  gives  a  treatise  with  directions  for  them  in  the  correct 
mode  of  drawing  up  titles  and  headings,  with  occasional  remarks 
upon  the  proper  orthography  for  chanceries. 

♦  See  above,  p.  405,  on  Ickelsamer.  t  See  above,  p.  407,  note  2. 

:  From  his  Translations,  Irt  ed.,  fo.  4,  •'Drawing  papers"  is  '•dichtens;*'  etymologically 
related  to  the  Latin  dictare,  dictate,  but  by  usafre  now  meaning  to  write  poetry.  Compare 
Frangk,  Orthoi^aphia,  Franckfort,  1531,  fo.  12;  "  to  train  skillful  writers  of  papers  {geubten 
§chreibem  des  gtdichta)^  for  chanceries  and  other  public  offices." 

27 
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Like  the  mode  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  German  in  the  chan- 
ceries, 80  the  A  B  C-books  and  spelling-books,  were  of  course  most 
closely  connected  with  the  written  use  of  the  German  language.  We 
have  already  seen  that  these  books  began  to  appear  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  period.  But  their  real  importance  and  diffusion  first 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  two  great  occurrences  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries ;  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  Reforma* 
tion.  The  former  of  these  first  rendered  practicable  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  the  art  of  reading ;  and  the  latter,  and  above  all  Luther^s 
Bible,  rendered  that  art  a  necessity  to  the  people.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  that  w^e  see  the  common  schools,  properly  so  called,  prospering 
after  the  Reformation  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  previous  period. 
The  school  law  of  Duke  Christoph  of  Wirtemberg,  of  the  year  1569, 
designates  the  ** German  schools"  as  the  lowest  grade ;  in  which  boys 
and  giris,  separate,  are  to  learn  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  sing- 
ing ;*  and  these  German  schools  are  to  be  also  ^^  in  the  little  villages 
and  hamlets."f  Similar  provisions  are  found  in  the  school  law  of 
Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony,  of  A.  D.  1680.J  It  was  for  these 
schools  and  for  their  teachers,  that  the  A  B  C-books  and  the  instruc- 
tions in  teaching  reading  which  we  have  mentioned,  were  resi>ectively 
intended.§  These  little  elementary  books  stood  at  one  end,  and  the 
German  grammars  written  in  Latin  at  the  other,  of  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  correct  mode  of  using  German  in  formal  papers,  oral 
addresses,  and  books.  But  the  attempt  to  include  all  this  in  one  sys- 
tem, and  to  determine  a  fixed  and  important  position  in  the  whole 
system  of  instruction,  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeeth  cen- 
tury.    This  important  and  influential  step  was  taken  by  Ratichius 

and  his  associates. 

RtUichiut  and  kU  Auociaiet. 

Wolfgang  Ratichius,  bom  at  Wilster,  in  Holstein,  in  1571,  and 
who  died  in  1685,  belonged  to  that  remarkable  class  of  men  who, 
feeling  a  well-grounded  impulse  to  become  reformers,  and  not  defi- 
cient in  gifts  or  in  just  perceptions,  yet,  after  a  laborious  and  unstable 
life,  fail  to  attain  the  end  which  they  propose,  for  the  reason  that  they 
lack  modesty  to  define  properly  their  own  mission,  and  not  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  their  reform  and  the  measure  of  their 
abilities.  The  fate  of  such  men  commonly  is,  in  the  beginning  of 
their  career,  to  enlist  the  greatest  interest  and  most  zealous  assistance 

•  ^* Attempt  at  a  Bittory  of  doMieal  Education  in  Wirtembtrg  ( Vermteh  etner  Genchichtt 
dea  gelehrten  Uhttrriehtteeaens  in  Wirtembtrg),"  by  Dr.  Karl  Pfaff,  Ulin»  IMSi.  ^Hittory 
tf  Pedagogy,^*  I.,  312.    Barnard's  ** American  Journal  of  Education,"  toI.  tI.,  p.  426. 

t  ^'Hittory  of  Pedagogy,"  I.,  312.    Barnard's  "Amer.  Jour,  of  Education,"  vol.  vi.,  p.  426. 

J  i&. ,  i.,  431.  §  See  above,  pp.  401 ,  404. 
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of  their  cotemporaries ;  but  if  they  fail  to  fulfill  the  great  promises 
which  they  make  in  advance  of  any  ex[>eriment,  then  to  find  them- 
selves at  once  forgotten  by  the  majority,  while  their  enemies'  asser- 
tions are  believed,  that  their  whole  enterprise  from  the  beginning  was 
only  a  juggling  trick.  Thus  they  are  quite  forgotten  until  a  less  par- 
tial posterity  again  directs  attention  to  them,  and  shows  how  many 
correct  and  even  fruitful  seeds  were  hidden  under  the  chaff  of  their 
fancies  and  obscurities. 

It  is  my  present  business  to  discuss  the  new  methods  of  Ratichius 
only  so  far  as  they  relate  to  instruction  in  German,  and  the  place  of 
that  language  in  a  course  of  education*  Ratichius  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  the  first  to  undertake  to  make  the  German  language  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  instruction  of  whatever  grade.  This  tliey  did 
in  two  separate  ways;  and  they  can  not  be  denied  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing in  one  of  these  begun  a  career  of  improvement  which  attained 
its  full  development  only  in  a  later  age ;  although  in  the  other  one, 
they  originated  many  errors  by  a  mixture  of  right  and  wrong.  The 
first  of  these  modes  was  the  unconditional  assertion  that  the  German 
language  was  the  instrument  which  the  schools  must  use,  in  order  to 
proceed  to  the  mastery  of  other  language.  They  considered  the 
native  German  of  the  pupils  not,  like  many  of  their  predecessors,  as 
a  necessary  evil,  which  was  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
as  the  most  efficient  and  appropriate  instrument  for  the  communica- 
tion of  other  knowledge.  Their  second  proceeding,  however,  was  not 
merely  to  consider  the  German  language  as  the  innate  and  coexistent 
instrument  of  the  pujiil,  but  also  to  commence  their  instruction  in 
language  with  a  grammatical  dissection  of  German ;  and  Ratichius 
laid  much  the  greatest  stress  upon  this  second  principle.!  "  When 
the  boy  is  put  to  school,''  says  he,  "  in  his  sixth  or  seventh  year,  he 
should  first  be  instructed  in  the  German  language.''J  The  teachers 
of  ;he  lowest  class  are  to  use  an  A  B  C-book,  and  a  manual  of  read- 
ing. After  this,  the  pupil  is  to  proceed  to  the  study  of  German  upon 
the  universal  method  which  Ratichius  had  devised  for  the  learning  of 
all  languages.  The  text-books  chosen  was  Luther's  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which  was  to  be  used  for  reading,  extracting,  arranging,  and 


*  On  the  life  and  labors  of  Ratichius  collectively,  see  *'' History  of  Pedagogy ^^^  il.,  10-44,  and 
479-489.     Barnard's  '^American  Journal  of  Education,"  vol.  v.,  p.  246. 

t  Ratichius'  method  by  its  own  nature  imposed  very  definite  limits  to  the  application  of  bis 
first  principle. 

X  *'The  new  and  detirable  Raiichian  method 0/  leaching  the  tongues  tpettdi/yand  akiUfuIly, 
Communicated  to  his  friends  by  the  author  himself,  hut  now  made  the  property  of  the  pui^ie 
for  the  «a/«  of  studious  youth.  (Desiderata  methodus  nora  Ratichiana.  lingtuu  compendioM 
etartificiose  discendi  Ah  Autore  ipso  am  ids  comntun  tea  ta.  nunc  vere  in  gratiam  »tudio§aa 
Jnventutis  Juris  publici  facta).    Halle,  1615,  p  66. 
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applying  principles,  until  the  whole  Bible  has  thus  been  used.*  At 
the  same  time,  the  forenoon  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  rules  of  the  gram- 
mar, and  at  other  hours  the  letter  of  Luther,  or  of  the  chancellor 
Pontanus  (Bruck)  and  Schurflf,  are  to  be  dictated  and  corrected  by 
the  rules  of  German  grammar,  as  a  practice  in  writing  orthographi- 
cally.  "When  the  German  grammar,  which  is  as  it  were  an  intro- 
duction to  all  languages,  is  well  understood,'*  the  teacher  is  next  to 
instruct  them,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  in  the  rudiments  of 
other  studies.  He  is  to  acquaint  them  with  the  rules  of  logic  and 
rhetoric  **  in  this  language.*'  Then  he  is  to  proceed  to  arithmetic, 
then  to  music  and  geometry,  until  the  pupil  has  reached  his  ninth 
year,  if  of  average  talent,  and  is  thus  well  prepared  for  a  more  com- 
plete and  detailed  study  of  the  sciences  and  the  other  languages.  I 
have  been  somewhat  fuller  in  these  details,  because  they  give  the  un- 
prejudiced reader  a  correct  view  of  both  of  the  correct  ideas  of  Rati- 
chius  and  of  his  wrong-headed  ones  also.  Much  the  most  important 
and  fruitful  of  all  his  conceptions  was,  his  express  declanition  that  the 
German  language  is  that  in  which  the  elements  of  learning  must  l>e 
taught,  and  from  which  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to  all  the  other 
languages. 

Ratichius  found  a  favorable  hearing  for  his  reforms  from  many 
powerful  and  influential  persons  of  the  time.  In  1612  he  laid  lK*fore 
the  Imperial  Government,  at  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  a  memorial  upon 
his  method  ;  Duchess  Dorothea  of  Weimar,  Prince  Ludwig  of  Anhalt 
Kothen,  the  city  councils  of  Frankfort  and  Augsburg,  and  the  great 
Swedish  chancellor  Oxenstiern,  took  an  active  interest  in  the  new  sys- 
tem.f  And  what  was  for  many  reasons  still  more  important,  some  of 
the  most  eminent  learned  men  of  the  period  upheld  the  views  of 
Ratichius;  and  above  all  the  acute  and  comprehensively  learned 
Joachim  Jungius,  and  Christopher  Helvicus,  one  of  the  best  scholars 
of  the  day  in  llebrew  and  the  related  languages.  Both  those  men 
were  at  first  carried  rather  too  far  by  their  zeal  for  the  new  doctrine ; 
but  afterwards  recovered  from  their  over-estimation  of  Ratiehius, 
without  doing  injustice  to  such  of  his  views  as  were  correct ;  and  de- 
dared  themselves  distinctly  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  the  Ger- 
man language  for  learned  purposes.J     Jungius,   beside^s  his  many 

*  Till  directions  '.'.vi  n  in  the  "^ Dtaideraia  methodtu  "  fur  treating  the  German  lan^uai^e,  if 
we  compare  what  is  said  of  the  "  universal  method."  (p.  57),  with  the  special  directions 
about  Gorman  (pp.  66-61),  will  coincide  in  the  main  with  what  is  laid  down  from  Kromayer, 
**//t»/ory  of  Pedng(tgy,"  ii.,  p.  23,  et  *eq.    Barnard's  "^Amf.riean  Journal."  vol.  v.,  p.  231. 

t  For  details  pee  '^Ilintory  of  Pedagt^y,"  vol.  2.    Barnard's  "Am.  Journal^"  vol.  v.,  p.  2r>0. 

;  **Joachim  Jungiut  and  hi*  timeM  (Joachim  Jungius  und  tein  TttiUdUr).**    By  6.  E.  Uuh 
rauer,  Stuttgard  and  Tubingen,  1850,  p.  30, 3U 
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Other  Ial>ors,  occupied  himself  with  a  German  grammar ;  and  directed 
his  efforts  particularly  to  the  object  of  establishing  a  German  techni- 
cal latigunc^e  for  learning.  But  his  scheme,  like  so  many  other  simi- 
lar ones,  failed.*  We  shall  however  see  that  even  in  this  respect,  the 
labors  of  Jungius  did  not  remain  entirely  without  influence  upon  sub- 
sequent tinje.  Helvicus,  like  Jungius,  endeavored  to  clothe  his  own 
dejiartment  of  learning  in  a  German  garment.  Unfortunately  how- 
ever, he  was  snatched  away  by  death  in  1617,f  not  living  to  see  the 
appearance  of  his  great  work.  His  heirs,  in  accordance  with  his 
wishes,  [>ublished  his  '^Didactic  books  of  Universal  Grammar^  of  Laiin^ 
Greek ^  Hebrew  and  Ckaldee,  G lessen^  161 9. J  This  work  is  nearly 
related  to  our  subject ;  for  at  the  same  time  appeared  another  one  by 
Ilelvicus  in  German,  entitled  ^'Grammar:  /.  Universal,  including 
what  is  common  to  all  languages  ;  II.  Latin  ;  III,  Hebrew,  written 
in  German  bg  the  late  respectable  and  verg  learned  Herr  Christophorus 
Hehicus,  Doctor  in  the  Holg  Scriptures,  and  professor  in  the  honor- 
able  universitg  of  Giessen ;  and  now  printed  for  the  benefit  of 
beloved  gouth  ;  with  tlie  ^;We;/7f^e  of  his  Roman  Imperial  Majestg 
against  reprinting.  Printed  at  Giessen  bg  Casper  Chemlin,  in  the 
gear  1619."§  The  preface,  signed  by  "the  widow  and  children  left 
by  the  deceased  author,"  says  that  **The  German  grammar  was  pre- 
pared at  the  gracious  command  and  ordinance  of  the  Landgrave 
Ludwig  of  Hesse.  It  thus  expresses  the  design  of  the  work  :  "Here- 
tofore, and  still,  it  has  been  and  is  the  custom  in  the  schools  to  in- 
struct tender  youth  who  are  beginning  tlieir  studies,  not  in  their 
native-born  mother  tongue,  but  in  Latin  ;  which  is  as  entirely  unknown 
to  them  as  Arabic  or  Turkish  ;  which  ciiuses  great  confusion,  weari- 
ness and  waste  of  labor  to  the  dear  young  people.  For  no  grown-up 
intelligent  man,  not  to  mention  a  boy  just  beginning,  could  learn  well 
any  thing  taught  him  in  a  strange  unknown  language.  To  prevent 
such  irreparable  evils,  our  respective  husband  and  father||  Christopho- 
rus Helvicus,  now  resting  in  God,  had  set  forth  grammar  in  our  Ger- 
man language,  and  in  an  entirely  consistent  harmony,  with  great  and 
persevering  zeal,  to  the  injury  of  his  health,  and  at  no  small  expense." 

*  Guhrauer*8  Jungius,  p.  43 ;  p.  224,  st  seq. 

t  lb.,  p.  44. 

X  **Libri  didartiei  gramtnatieae  univf.r»ali«^  LeUin^xe^  Graeeae,  HebraicoK^  ChtUdaicae," 
Giessen,  M.DCXIX.    4to. 

i  *' Spraehkitnste  :  I.  AUgemtKine,  toelche  dcutjenige,  »o  cUlen  Sprachen  gemein  i*t^  in  tick 
begreifft^  II.  Lateinigche,  ///.  Ilebraiaehe,  Teutsch  be»chrieben  Durch  Weyland  den  Ehr- 
wuerdigen  vnd  Uvchgdahrten  Ilerren  Chrittophonim  Hdvicum  Der  H.  Schr{ffl  Doctorfmi 
vnd  bf.i  iter  lorhUchtm  Univergifwt  Gieinen  Profesforem.  Vnd  nunm*;hr  der  lieben  Jugend 
su  gtifem  in  Truck  gegehen.  Mil  Roem.  Kwin.  Majtitaet  Preyheit  nicht  niiehnUrueken  Zu 
Giessen  getntckt  durch  Cmfpar  Chemlin^  in  JcJir^  MJ)CXIX."    4to. 

i  The  widow  and  children  sign  the  pre&ce. 
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Tlie  general  grammar  in  German  naturally  coincides  in  the  principal 
points  with  that  in  Latin.  It  is,  however,  not  at  all  a  mere  translation 
of  it,  but  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  German  just  as  the  former  is  to 
the  Latin,  so  far  as  the  author^s  knowledge  admitted.  The  Latin 
terminology  is  translated ;  notnen  is  called  Naeimwort^  verhum  Sag* 
wort,  casus  Fall,  &c. ;  and  although  Ilelvicus  would  no  doubt  subse- 
quently have  modified  many  of  them,  still  he  has  been  by  no  means 
pedantic  in  their  use.  He  retains  the  terms  "  person,*'  '*  declension," 
and  "  conjugation."  Tlie  chief  importance  of  this  general  grammar 
for  us,  however,  is  its  establishment  on  the  basis  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. The  value  of  some  of  the  brief  remarks  of  Helvicus  may 
be  indicated,  for  example,  by  those  upon  the  conjugations  ;*  *'  Con- 
jugations differ  according  to  the  difierences  of  languages.  In  Ger- 
man there  are  two :  L  That  which  in  the  imperfect  ends  with  ete  or 
fe,  and  in  the  perfect  with  et ;  IL  That  which  in  the  imj)erfect 
changes  the  vowel,  in  the  perfect  ends  with  en^ 

To  this  general  grammar  is  added  a  Latin  one  and  a  Hebrew  one,f 
with  separate  titles,  but  each  title  containing  the  words  "  written  in 
German.*'J  A  Latin  grammar  written  in  German  in  1619,  is  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  German  grammars  written  in  Latin  which 
we  have  discussed ;  and  very  few  of  those  who  have  in  our  own  times 
written  Latin  or  Greek  grammars  in  German,  as  Buttmann,  Zumpt> 
and  so  many  others,  have  ever  reflected  that  to  do  so  was  once  a 
daring  undertaking. 

However  severely  we  may  reprehend  the  errors  of  Ratichius  and 
his  adherents,  we  can  not  deny  them  the  great  merit  of  having 
conquered  a  more  honorable  and  useful  standing  in  the  schools,  for 
the  German  language ;  for  from  this  time  onward  we  shall  see  the 
Latin  more  and  more  driven  out  from  its  previous  exclusive  occu- 
pancy, and  in  its  place,  the  German  assuming  a  higher  and  higher 
position  in  the  system  of  educational  discipline. 

The  reason  why  this  movement  first  commenced  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  German  language  for  the 
previous  one.  Before  the  German  could  fairly  demand  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Latin  as  a  school  language,  it  must  of  course  have  ac- 
quired a  definite  and  universally  recognized  character  as  a  written 

•  p.  9. 

tOuhrauer  (Junfios,  p.  227),  mj%  "  A  cpMial  fnterart  attache*  to  Helvich's  eection  on  the 
German  languafe,  which  la  entirely  omitted  bj  Batich  (or  at  least  ia  quite  left  out  of  the  copy 
before  me,  belonfing  to  the  library  of  the  university  of  Breslau),  and  which  la  entitled  to  a 
place  of  ita  own  in  the  history  of  the  German  language  and  grammar."  If  the  section  here 
referred  to  is  a  grammar  of  German,  other  than  the  general  grammar  above  described  by  me 
It  is  wanting  in  both  the  copies  of  HelTfeos  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Erlangen. 

X  -'*  German  "  is  ^DeuUch  *'  in  the«e  titles,  but  In  the  general  tills  it  is  **Teutach.*» 
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language.  We  have  seen  bow  Luther's  language  became  predominant 
in  virtue  of  these  qualities,  during  the  course  of  tbe  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  writings  of  Raticbius  and  his  associates  show  in  innumer- 
able places,  how  closely  they  followed  Luther,  and  how  invariably 
they  took  for  granted  the  recognition  of  his  language  as  a  standard. 
Raticbius  commences  his  description  of  the  requisites  of  a  good 
teacher,  with  the  following  words  :*  "  Tbe  teacher  should  V>e  of  the 
true  religion,  which  afler  the  Reformation  by  Luther,  we  commonly 
call  tbe  Lutheran;  as  it  is  explained  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  in 
the  *'  Formula  of  Concord,''  in  the  works  of  those  who  by  comparing 
one  part  of  the  Scriptures  with  another  have  richly  illustrated  all  the 
points  of  the  true  and  correct  meaning  of  the  Holy  Spirit.''  Luther's 
Bible  was  the  principal  text-book  of  the  Ratichians,  and  they  make 
constant  reference  to  the  writings  and  sayings  of  Luther.f 

The  Philological  Societies. — The  Society  for  UMefalness. — The  Floral  Orders 

of  Pegnitz. — Harsdorffer. 

The  "original  sin"  of  Germany,  contemning  whatever  pertains  to 
Germany  and  imitating  whatever  is  foreign,  was  never  more  strongly 
and  destructively  manifested  tban  at  tbe  period  now  to  be  spoken  of. 
During  the  seventeenth  century  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth,  there  seemed  to  be  really  danger  that  the  German  would 
become  reduced  to  a  lower  class  language,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Rsthonian  of  the  Cierman-Russian  provinces  on  tbe  Baltic ;  so  exten- 
sively had  the  upper  classes  given  themselves  up  to  the  French  lan- 
guage and  raannei's.  If  the  German  philological  societies  of  tbe 
seventeenth  century  are  considered  with  reference  to  tbis  state  of 
things,  we  shall  place  a  high  estimate  on  their  strenuous  eftbrts  and 
good  intentions,  notwitlistanding  their  sillinesses  and  extravagant  esti- 
mates of  themselves ;  and  we  shall  at  least  not  under  estimate  the  re- 
sults wbich  they  did  actually  accomplish.  The  same  judicious  prince 
who  took  such  a  lively  interest  in  Raticbius,  Ludwig  of  Anhalt 
Kothen,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  German  philological  so- 
ciety, which  was  e-stablished  in  1G17,  at  Weimar,  the  same  place 
wh«.re  the  views  of  Raticbius  were  most  favorably  received.  This  so- 
ciety called   itself  the  "  Society  for  Usefulness,'' J  and  adopted  as  its 

*  DesideraJa  methodua,  Halle.  1615,  p.  9. 

\  DttMidrraia  niethodus.  p.  C.  Guhrauer,  Jungins,  p.  31.  Jobannefi  Girbert  mentions  (in 
liisf^rammaticHl  lableii,  more  fully  d(«:rihe(l  hereafter),  a  '■^Grummatica  Vinaritnuia^'"  iu  the 
new  method,  date  IGIS.  I  have  nought  In  vain  for  tliis  grammar  in  several  of  the  largest 
libraries  of  Germany.  I  have  since  been  informed  by  Prof.  Massmann,  who  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years  occupied  in  researches  re^pecting  Katichius,  that  this  GrammcUica  Vinarien' 
»i»  exists  ai  Weimar,  and  was  written  by  Kromayer. 

%  fYuchtbriugende  GeaelUchaft^  literally,  "  Fruit-producing  Society," 
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symbol  a  palm-tree.  The  similar  societies  which  had  for  a  long  time 
existed  in  Italy,  furnished  a  model  for  these,  and  indeed  occasioned 
them.  The  founders  of  the  German  societies  set  forth  their  purpose 
as  being :  "  to  establish  in  Germany  also  an  association  whose  mem- 
bers should  endeavor  to  speak  and  write  good  and  pure  German,  and 
to  do  whatever  might  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  the  mother 
tongue."*  This  was  certainly  a  most  honorable  undertaking,  and  at 
that  time  of  great  importance.  But  in  their  adherence  to  their  Ital- 
ian models,  and  in  following  the  taste  of  their  age,  the  members  of 
the  society  fell  at  the  very  beginning  into  a  way  of  trifling  over  names 
and  symbols  which  sometimes  threatened  quite  to  smother  the  whole 
of  the  excellent  germ  of  their  undertaking.  Each  meml>er  chose  a 
symbol,  and  a  corresponding  society  name,  at  first  selecting  terms 
from  the  trades  of  the  miller  and  baker,  and  afterwards  from  the 
whole  vegetable  world.  Herr  Kaspar  von  Teutleben,  the  principal 
founder  of  the  society,  called  himself  "The  Flour-abounding"  {der 
Mehlreick),  and  took  for  his  symbol  a  sack  of  wheat.  Prince  Lud- 
wig  was  called  "The  Nourisher;"  Duke  Wilhelm,  of  Weimar,  "The 
Savory;*'  the  younger  prince  Ludwig,  of  Kothen,  "The  Succulent," 
<fec.f  Hut  notwithstanding  these  follies,  we  must  honor  princes  who, 
in  a  period  so  troubled,  devoted  themselves  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
to  the  improvement  of  the  German  language.  We  shall  hereafter 
find,  in  "  The  Seeker''  (J.  G.  Schottel),  and  *'  The  Tardif  (C.  von 
Stieler),J  men  who  applied  themselves  vigorously  to  the  task  of  labor- 
ing upon  the  German  language. 

The  Society  for  Usefulness,  having  once  set  the  fashion,  found 
numerous  imitators  during  that  century.  A  great  number  of  similar 
societies  arose,  characterized  by  the  same  silly  use  of  names  and  sym- 
bols, but  some  of  whioJi,  notwithstanding  all  their  extravagance,  were 
not  without  usefulness.  I  shall  refer  only  to  one  of  the  best  known; 
the  "  Worthy  Order  of  Shepherds  and  Flowers  of  Pegnitz."§  The 
founder  of  this  society,  Herr  Georg  Philipp  IlarsdorfTer,  an  eminent 
patrician  of  Nuremberg,  took  the  name  of  Strephon,  and  all  his  as- 
sociates adopted  similar  pastoral  society  names.  Harsdorifer  had  al- 
ready been  named  "The  Sportive,"]  as  a  member  of  the  Society  for 
Usefulness;  and  this  name  very  well  describes  the  character  of  this 

•  ^^Histmyof  the  Society  for  UKfulnesa  {QtKhichU  der  FYuehtbrinffenden  Gesellsekaft)," 
Bj  F.  W.  Uanhold,  Berlio,  1808,  p.  ia&  I  can  of  course  only  refer  to  the  subject  very  cur- 
sorily in  tkiiR  plare. 

t  Barth<»Ict,  p.  109. 

I  Reiciianl's  "Attempt  at  a  hietory  tf  the  German  Grammar  ( Fereuch  etner  Hietorie  der 
deuteehen  Sffraehkunet)."    Hamburg,  1747,  p.  301. 

f  Dtr  Otblieh  Hirten-und  Blumenorden  an  der  Pegnitt. 

I '^Der  Spietend."    BarUiolil,  p.  326. 
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Pcgnitz  Order  of  Shepherds  and  Flowers,  which  he  founded  in  1644.* 
But  notwithstandincr  ]m  acknowledged  childish  and  tasteless  traits, 
we  6nd  in  Ilarsdorffor  many  sound  and  vahiable  thoup:hts.  In  his 
^^JSpecimen  of  German  Ph'dolo(fy^''\  lie  urges  with  great  force  the  im- 
portiinco  of  the  German  language.  lie  demands  that  youth  should 
be  taught  the  rudiments  of  their  native  language  at  the  same  time 
with  those  of  the  Latin.J  He  promises  undying  fame  to  that  prince 
who  shall  6rst  appoint  in  his  university  a  professor  of  the  German 
languagc.§  And  finally,  he  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  time 
will  come,  when  the  studious  "  can  escape  the  monopoly  possessed  by 
the  Latin,  which  is  necessary  only  in  the  uppermost  stag*  s  of  the 
higher  faculties,  and  can,  so  to  speak,  buy  at  first  hand  the  other  arts 
and  scicnces/'ll  At  the  same  time,  Ilarsdorffer,  as  the  limitation  in 
the  above  extract  shows,  is  far  from  being  wrong-headed  and  fanatical 
in  his  preference  for  the  German.  Although  he  is  zealous  for  the 
avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  foreign  words,  he  still  expressly  affirms 
that  such  words  as  Testament,  sacrament,  prophet,  apostle,  evange- 
list, are  not  to  be  interfered  with  ;^  and  he  also  expresses  himself 
with  much  more  moderation  than  many  of  his  cotemporaries,  with 
respect  to  the  innovations  in  German  orthography.  The  fact  that 
Harsd6rf!er,  notwithstanding  all  his  correct  views,  accomplished  but 
very  little  for  the  real  benefit  of  the  German  language,  and  that  his 
own  productions  are  now  read  only  as  literary  curiosities,  may  serve 
as  a  warning  to  us,  not  to  place  too  high  an  estimate  upon  the  lite- 
rary value  and  importance  of  labors  bestowed  upon  the  improvement 
of  the  German  language  and  the  mode  of  teaching  it.  Ilarsdorffer 
hims^elf  and  his  cotemj)oraries  afford  a  striking  instance  of  the  extent 
to  which  self-deception  in  this  respect  is  possible.  At  the  close  of  the 
Latin  disquisitions  from  which  the  above  extracts  have  been  taken, 
Harsdorffer  has  personified  the  German  language,  proclaiming  her 
own  praises  in  German  verses.  In  these  he  has  made  every  effort  to 
extol  the  natural  capacities  of  the  German  language. 

*^  Of  Boand  like  imto  mine  are  all  of  Nature's  voices. 
With  cra<;k1e  and  with  gurgle  each  rill  and  stream  rejoices. 
And  lisps  along  the  gravel  with  babbling  splashing  tone, 
That  seems  to  laugh  to  scorn  all  tongues  except  my  own." 


*  I  abbreviate  the  title.    Those  defliroua  of  fuller  information  on  this  Order  may  And  It  la 

Amarante's  ^-HiittnTiad  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Progrenof  tht  Worthy  Order  uf  Shep* 

herd*  and  Flowers  of  Prgnitx  (JJistoritche  Naehricht  von  deg  Ubl.  Hirten  und  Bhnneii-Or> 

dent  an  der  Pegnitx  Anfang  und  Fbrtgangy    Nurembery,  1744,  p.  18,  el  aeq. 

t  »'G.  Ph  IfarsdHrfferi  Specimen  PhiMogiae  Germanieae."    Nuremberg.  1646,  pp.  96,  97 

I  lb.,  p.  92.  f  lb.,  p.  96.  I  Ib^  p.  lOe.  1 1bn  p.  1 
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And  so  00,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  contemner  of  the  Qer- 
man  language  is  disposed  of  as  follows : — 

"  Fop  ho  has  never  read 
What  I  have  done  b^ore,  what  I  have  now  been  made,  * 

And  now  my  &ir  domain  is  strongly  fenced  about, 
No  lunger  now  to  feel  the  oritic^s  foolish  flout'' 

**  Filip  von  Zesen/'  is  usually  quoted  as  a  caricature  of  the  German 
philological  studies  of  the  seventeenth  century.  And  yet,  even  this 
pedantic  eccentric,  busy-body  as  he  was,  and  driven  about  from  one 
place  to  another,  gives  us  an  impression  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  vanity, 
his  intentions  arc  good. 

But  in  this  place,  we  can  neither  stop  to  examine  his  ^^  Inst  ruction 
in  the  High  German"*  and  his  numerous  other  sigular  productions, 
nor  the  High  German  orthography  of  Johan  Bellin  and  other  obso- 
lete reformers. 

Chrutian  Oueintg  and  Johannes  Oirbcrt. 

Christian  Gueintz,  of  Halle,  stands  in  close  connection  with  the 
labors  of  Ratichius  on  one  liand,  and  the  Society  for  Usefulness  on 
the  other. 

As  a  member  of  that  society,  his  title  was  "  The  Regulator  (Der 
Ordnend)P  In  1641,  he  published  at  Cothen,  ^Christian  Gueintz^s 
Outline  of  German  Grammar,^^\  Although  Gueintz  was  acquainted 
with  the  grammarians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ClajusJ  and  Oelinger,§ 
still  ho  and  his  eulogizers,||  show  no  small  pride  in  this  new  under- 
taking of  his.  One  of  the  complimentary  poems  prefixed  to  the 
book  says : — 

"  Ilow  German  should  be  spoken,  made  pure,  and  purely  writ, 
Tills  grammar  doth  instruct ;  which  conieth  to  the  day 
Bt-cause  our  mother-tongue  disused  and  slighted  lay. 
That  she  should  thus  remain  all  lawless  was  not  lit." 

Gueintz  himself  commences  his  preface  as  follows: — "Although 
our  mother-tongue  has  heretofore  not  been  studied  out  of  books,  but 
received  as  if  by  nature ;  has  not  been  learned  of  teachers,  but  from 
our  nurses ;  not  in  the  schools,  but  in  the  cradle,  afler  the  manner  of 
the  valiant  and  well-born  Gracchi  at  Rome ;  still,  all  things  must 
have  a  beginning,  except  that  faculty  which  God  implants  originally 
in  reasonable  creatures."^    We  may  observe  in  these  words  the  stress 

*•' Hooch- DtuUche  Spraaeh-uebung." 

t  Ckrittian  Gueinfzen^  Deuttcher  Spraehlehrt  Enttturf,"    In  the  library  at  Berlin. 

X  Outline,  dec,  p.  6d.  f  lb.,  pp.  8,  GS.  I  Outline,  fo.  1.  1  lb.,  Id  4. 
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which  was  at  that  time  laid  upon  the  attempt  to  arrange  a  fixed  and 
correctly  regulated  course  of  school  studies  in  German.  The  inter- 
mediate efforts  of  Ratichius  constitute  the  chief  point  of  distinction 
between  the  grammarians  of  the  sixteenth  and  those  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  for  it  is  easy  to  see  how  immediately  the  grammai 
of  the  latter  is  connected  with  that  of  the  former.  Luther*  is  still 
uncontestedly  the  most  authentic  voucher  for  good  German ;  and  the 
imperial  rescripts  still  preserve  their  ancient  reputation.f  Thus  it 
strikes  us  as  strange  enough,  when  we  find,  added  to  these  authori- 
ties, such  others  as  '*  all  the  recent  historical  writers,  Amadis,  pas- 
torals, the  Astraca,  <fcc.,  the  translations  from  de  la  Serre."J 

The  views  of  Gueintz  were  quite  in  harmony  with  those  of  the 
educational  innovators  of  his  day;  as  appears,  among  other  things, 
from  his  singular  terminology.  His  attemfits  to  rej)!ace  Latin  ex- 
pressions by  German  ones,§  is  open  to  criticism  only  on  the  ground 
of  being  pushed  too  far.  Many  of  these  changes  have  been  justified 
by  time.  His  grammatical  terminology,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
warning  against  arbitrary  innovation.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  for 
instance,  such  a  maxim  as  ^^  Der  sonderhare  zvfal  ist  die  vblli(/keit  j^"*^ 
or  the  caption  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  second  book ;  "  Von  der 
eivfdchtigeii  endannemung  des  Afittelwortesy^ 

Gueintz's  **  German  Orthography  [DeuUiche  Ilcchtschreihung)^''  is 
an  important  work.  It  was  **  revised  and  published  for  consideration," 
by  the  Society  for  Usefulness;  and  appeared  at  Halle  in  1G45.** 

Johannes  Girbert  of  Jena,tt  is  like  Gueintz,  closely  related  to  the 
labors  of  Ratichius.  Although  Girbert's  principal  grammatical  work 
refers  to  the  earlier  writings  of  Schottelius,  I  shall  still  place  my  ac- 
count of  him  before  that  of  the  latter,  partly  because  Schottelius' 
principal  work  appeared  after  Girbert^s  and  partly  because  Girbeit 
adhered  closely  to  the  methods  of  the  earlier  grammarians.  Like 
most  of  them,  his  first  object  is,  a  determination  of  the  subject  of  or- 
thografjhy.  His  book  appeared  under  the  title,  '"^German  orthogra- 
phy from  the  Holy  Bible ^  set  forth  for  the  instruction  of  hoys^  by 
Johann  Girbert,  rector  of  the  gyinnasium  at  Mulhaasen,  Mulhau- 
sen,  printed  by  Joh,  Huter,  1650."  Fol.jjt  His  mode  of  handling 
his  subject  is  peculiar.     In  his  preface  he  inquires  from  what  soarces 


•  Outline,  pp  .  4,  6. 

t  '^German  orthography  {Deutgchea  Jiecht9chreibung)V    Halle,  1645,  p.  4. 
:  Outline.  Sec,  p.  7.  i  Set  The  list,  "  Oulliue,"  dec,  p.  122,  et  ^eq. 

I  Outline,  p.  11.  Vlb^p.  106. 

•*  III  the  Berlin  library,  where  are  also  editions  of  IC66  and  16S4,  both  at  Halle 
t*  Girbert  call.s  himself  Jenm*iV»,  in  the  title  to  his  "Logiea,"  (Coburg,  1632.  fo.  I). 
If'Teulschf  Orthtgraphi  Auks  der  If.  Bibel  den  Knaben  turn  Nachricht  auffgeaetxt  von 
Johanne  Girberto  Gym.    MiUhusini  Rectore,    Mulhusi  7VpAi>,  Joh.  Huterij  AnnOf  1660l" 
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youtli  should  be  taught  German  orthography.  "  Should  it  be,"  he 
asks  '*from  the  Ainadis,  the  pastorals.  Jest  and  Earnest,  Sir  Pontus  or 
Sir  Gallinus,  The  Prison  of  Love,  and  the  like?"  This  idea  he  com- 
bats with  all  his  might.  The  young,  he  says,  "  look  in  such  books 
for  good  and  correct  language ;  and  find  instead,  abominable  stuff." 
'*They  will  therefore  proceed  on  a  much  safer  plan  by  having  recourse 
to  the  Holy  IJible."  To  this  end,  Girbert  gives  a  large  number  of 
words  whose  orthography  needs  to  be  taught  correctly,  alphaWticully 
arranged,  and  eacli  having  a  verse  from  Luther's  Bible  given  with  it, 
in  which  it  occurs. 

This  pioneer  work  was  soon  followed  by  Girbort's  principal  one, 
"  The  Ocnnan  grammar  or  art  of  speech  ;  compiled  with  the  aid  of 
the  grammars  heretofore  printed^  especially  those  of  Johann  Claiu^, 
Jlertzberg,  1587;  Weimar^  after  the  new  method^  1618;  Christ, 
Gueintz,  Halle,  1641,  March  24;  Justus  Georg  Schottclius,  1641, 
July  6  ;  arranged  in  brief  tables,  and  published  in  compliance  with 
many  solicitations,  by  Johann  Girbert,  gymnasiarch  pro  tempore.  In 
the  Holy  Roman  Imperial  city  of  Mulhnusen  in  Duerin^en,  1653. 
With  privilege  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Printed  by  Johann 
Hater.  Grammar  is  the  beginning  and  foundation  of  all  arts.''-* 
Such  is  the  long  title  of  this  small  folio  volume.  Around  it,  in  a 
separate  border,  are  printed  the  words,  "If  our  youth  are  well  in- 
struct<?d  in  the  noble  and  perfect  German  tongue,  they  will  the  more 
easily  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  others." 

All  this  indicates  clearly  enough  views  similar  to  those  of  Hatich, 
even  to  the  characteristic  fondness  for  tables.  Girbert  sets  forth  the 
whole  of  German  grammar  in  seventy- eight  detailed  tables.  Many 
things  in  these  are  very  well,  and  others  are  singular  enough.  Thus, 
for  instance,  Table  LXXIII,  treats  of  "variations  in  arranging  words." 
Here  wo  are  taught  "how  one  sentence  can  be  expressed  in  many 
different  ways."  As  an  illustration  of  the  method  given,  one  may 
take  an  example  from  Luke,  xvi. ;  "  The  rich  man  died  also."  The 
book  proceeds  to  say,  "This  might  be  expressed  by  a  German,  a  poet 
especially,  in  other  ways,  with  a  nominative;  as,  'The  rich  man  also 
laid  down  the  tabernacle  of  the  flesh,'  or  *was  obliged  to  leave  this 
*>arth.'"     Thus  the  sentence  is  tortured  through  thirty-four  examples, 

'*  »*Die  D*.ut8che  Orammatica  oder  Spraehkungt,  auta  Denen  bey  diratr  Zcit  gedruckten 
Grammaticia^  vornemliehm  Johannes  Ciait\  Hertxb,  Anno,  IC87.  Vinariensit  turn  newtn 
Methodo.  Anno^  Itiia  ChriMt.  Gueintxiij  R,  Ifal.,  Anno,  1641.  24  Mart.  Juati  Georft 
SehotUlii,  Anno,  l&tl,6  Jul.  Zuaammen  getragen,  in  kurtxe  Tabetlen  einge9chrenkt,md 
Dtm  rtffmtlichen  Liecht  endlichfn  ujf  mehrmahliches  Anhalten  rbergebfn  r<>n  Johanna 
Girbrrto  GymntutiarchA,  p.  t.  In  dea  Hail.  Rotm.  Kticha  Stadt  Mue'ihauant  in  Dueringen, 
Anno,  1663.  Vnter  Churf^^rall.  ^tha.  Priviltgio.  7)fpia  Johannia  B^teri.  GTammatica 
«f  der  Anfttng  vnd  Grund  aBer  KuenaU.** 
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for  the  six  cases,  until  it  is  disiriissed  at  tlio  ablative  with  these  varia- 
tiuns:  *'The  worms  also  ate  their  fill  of  the  rich  man, — The  devils 
have  had  a  good  soup  oft*  the  rich  man  in  hell  since  he  died.'*  It  is 
clear  enough  that  there  was  sometimes  at  that  day,  not  only  method 
in  their  madness,  but  often  also  madness  in  their  methods. 

Schotteliu8. 

The  most  valuable  member  of  the  Society  for  Usefulness,  in  the 
matter  of  investigating  the  German  language,  was  Justus  Georgius 
iSchottelius.*  lie  wjls  born  at  Ein})eck,  in  the  then  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  attended  school  at  llilde.sheim  and  Hamburg,  studied  law 
at  Leyd'-n,  and  at  the  same  time  M]»i»lied  himself  to  belles-lettres  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Daniel  Heinsius.  In  1038,  Duke  August  of 
Wolfeiibiiitel,  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son  Anton  Ulrich ;  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  patriotic  and  learned  duke,  the  collector 
of  the  gnat  Wulfenbiittel  Li})rary,  Schottelius  now  rose  from  one 
phice  of  honor  to  another.  In  1G45,  he  was  made  consistorial  coun- 
cilor; in  KUO,  councilor  at  WojfenblUtel ;  and  subse<]uently  privy 
councilor  in  chancery,  and  of  justice.  He  was  variously  employed 
in  important  affairs  by  his  prince,  and  remained  in  high  favor  with 
him  uDtil  his  death,  in  lOTO.f 

In  the  Soeietv  for  Usefulne<s,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in 
1(542,  he  received  the  title  of  "The  Seeker."J  Schottelius  belonged  to 
that  band  of  honorable  men  who  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  afflic- 
tion of  the  Gorman  father-land,  never  ceased  to  cherish  the  idea  of 
her  greatness  and  sj>lendor  ;  and  who  endeavored  to  find  in  the  eleva- 
tion and  iinj)rovement  of  the  G(Minan  language,  some  com})ensation 
for  the  political  disgrace  of  their  century.  But  while  others  were 
contenting  themselves  with  merely  praising  the  German  language, 
Schottelius  npplied  himself  wiih  most  commendable  industry  to  the 
improvement  of  its  grammar.  The  fnct  that  he  devoted  such  leisure  as 
was  left  him  by  a  life  of  exacting  duties,  to  such  a  ]>ainful  labor,  alone 
entiiles  him  to  high  j)raise.  C>f  the  various  grammatical  works  of 
Schottelius,  we  will  at  present  consider  particularly  only  two,  one  as 
being  the  most  important  of  his  productions,  and  the  other  on  ac- 
count of  its  value  for  our  purj>ose,  as  having  a  connection  with  the 
schools.  Sehottelius,  after  having  at  several  times  pul>lished  the 
result--  of  his   labors  on   German   grammar,^  collected   together  all 

•*  I  print  the  name  in  the  form  used  by  Schottelius  himself  in  the  titlte  of  )\\>  h-   >  v>. 

t  Rrichanl'f*  •* Attempt  af  a  history  of  the  German  Grammar,"  p.  127.  et  seq. 

I  Bart  ho  Id.  p.  327. 

%**GerrnaTi  grammar.  In  three  books  {Tnttschc  Sfrachkunst.  Ahgetheilet  in  Drty 
^cker)."  Brunswick,  1641,  9vo.  ** Introduction  to  the  German  language  (Der  Trutschen 
fprach  Einleitungy*    Liibeck,  1648,  6vo.    ^'German  grammar ^  puMished  for  the  second 
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the  treasures  of  his  learning  on  the  subject  in  the  work  of  which  the 
following  is  the  somewhat  long,  but  characteristic  title: — 

"  Complete  system  of  the  proper  German  tongue  ;  in  which  are  in- 
cluded accounts  of  its  origin,  antiquity,  purity,  peculiarities,  richness^ 
incomparahility,  correctness,  also  therewith  fully  set  forth,  tJie  gram- 
mar  and  proaody  of  the  German,  and  in  good  part  of  the  Latin  ;  aiid 
likewise  the  reduplications,  derivations,  and  introduction  to  the  lan- 
guage;  authors  on  German  manners  and  German  language;  of 
translation  into  German ;  also,  the  root  words  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, with  their  explanations,  and  many  similar  important  mutters. 
Divided  into  five  books.  By  Justus- Georgius  Schottelius,  Court  and 
Co7isistorial  Councilor  of  Brunswick  and  Li'meburg,  and  Assessor 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Not  only  with  privilege  from  his  Im 
perial  Roman  Majesty,  hut  also  with  the  special  imperial  ajyprobation, 
as  a  work  of  general  utility  and  eminent  benefit  to  the  German  nation, 
as  by  the  tenor  of  the  Imperial  Privilege  here  following,*  Bruns- 
wick, printed  and  sold  by  Christoff  Friederich  Zilligem,  bookseller, 

M,DC,Lxni:'\ 

The  book  is  a  stout  quarto,  of  which  the  foregoing  long  title  also 
gives  the  contents ;  except  that  they  are  almost  still  more  a  mixed 
compilation  from  both  new  and  old  books,  than  the  title  is.  Of  its 
five  books,  the  first  contains  ten  **  Eulogies  of  the  original  German 
language;"  the  second,  etj^mology;  the  third,  syntax;  the  fourth, 
prosody ;  the  fifth,  seven  difi*erent  treatises,  of  which  the  most  im 
portant  are,  one  on  German  proverbs,  and  one  on  **  Authors  whu  have 
written  on  German  history,  nationality  and  language."  The  text  of 
the  l»ook  is  German  and  Latin,  but  so  arranged  as  rather  to  be  sup- 
plementary to  each  other  than  to  interfere  with  each  otht-r.  The 
somewhat  heterogeneous  appearance  of  the  book  will  the  more  easily 
be  eJicused  when  we  remember  that  its  industrious  author  could 
devote  to  it  only  such  leisure  hours  as  his  business  left  him. 

Schottelius  diflfers  from  the  grammarians  of  tlie  sixteenth  century, 
in  that  he  not  only  endeavors  to  subject  the  language  of  his  day  to 
rules,  but  that  at  the  same  time  he  includes  within  the  field  of  his 
lalwrs,  the  liistory  of  the  German  language.  Ilere  as  elsewhere  his 
work  is  not  fi-ee  from  confusion ;  but  he  can  not  justly  be  refused 

timrin  1651  (Tevtteke  SprachkurMt  Zum  anderen  tnahle  herausgegeben  im  Jahr,  1651),'* 
Brunswick.  (I'he  engraved  title  pa^e  which  precedefi  the  above  lias  *'  Printed  the  second 
time  at  the  princely  reflidence  of  WolfeubiitleU  1651.  For  sale  at  Oranswick,*'  dec).  8vo. 
Ail  these  are  in  the  library  at  Berlin. 

*  See  the  privilege  itself,  an  interesting  document,  on  fo.  8. 

t '  AuiffUhrliche  Arbeit  Von  der  Teut»chen  Jleuibt  Sprache,  .  .  .  Auagtfertfgt  von  Jtufo- 
Georgia  Sehottelio^ .  .  ,  Braunschweig^  .  .  .  Christoff' Friederich  ZiUigem^  BuchhdndUr 
Anno,  MMCLXni." 
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some  merit  He  dindes  the  history  of  the  German  language  into 
^ve  epochs.  The  first  begins  with  the  first  beginning  of  the  language, 
the  second  with  Charlemagne,  the  third  with  Rudolph  von  Hapsburg, 
"The  fourth  epoch  will  coincide  with  Ilerr  Luther,  who  implanted  in 
the  Gorman  language  all  its  beauty,  ornament,  impetuousness  and 
exciting  thunder,  relieved  it  of  many  of  its  rugged  inelegancies,  and 
proved  to  the  Germans  what  their  language  was  capable  of,  if  they 
should  so  resolve.  And  this  testimony  to  Luther  is  borne  both  by 
those  who  like  him  and  those  who  do  not ;  and  must  still  be  given 
by  ever)'  one,  whether  he  hate  him  or  love  him,  in  that  particular  of 
the  exemplification  of  the  German  language;  and  may  be  drawn 
from  observing  how  the  German  language  has  grown  and  become 
polished  and  enriched ;  as  clearly  appears  from  the  writings  of  all 
kinds  which  are  every  year  appearing."  Schottelius'  definition  of  the 
fifth  epoch  is  very  remarkable.  It  shows,  on  one  hand,  as  do  the  last 
words  of  the  extract  just  given,  an  excessively  high  estimate  of  his 
own  period,  but  on  the  other  hand,  that  Schottelius  had  an  entirely 
correct  appreciation  of  the  powerful  movement  which  was  carrying 
him  onwards,  and  whose  permanent  eflfects  we  ourselves  see  before 
our  eyes  at  the  present  day.  "The  fifth  and  last  period,'*  he  says, 
"may  correspond  with  the  years  during  which  the  German  language 
was  freed  from  the  corrupting  practice  of  botching  the  language  with 
ragged  foreign  terms,  and  restored  to  its  native  purity,  beauty  and 
chastity;  when  also  correct  and  thorough  principles  and  a  method 
have  been  laid  down  for  it,  and  have  gained  favor;  and  when  a  com- 
plete dictionary  has  been  prepared,  by  whose  aid  all  can  commodiously 
read  and  understand,  the  arts  and  sciences  in  their  native  tongue,  and 
hear  them  spoken  of"*  Wbile  the  German  language  as  presented 
by  Schottelius,  notwithstanding  the  improvements  just  alluded  to,  is 
substantially  the  New  High  German  of  Luther,  Schottelius  still  proves 
himself  acquainted  with  his  predecessor  in  the  field  of  German  gram- 
mar. He  calls  Ickrlsamer's  grammar  "a  good  little  book,  but  some- 
what loo  old  ;"f  and  he  knows  Lauren tius  Albertus,J  Oelinger,§  and 
Johannes  Clajus.||  He  is  closely  related  to  the  followers  of  Ratichius, 
as  a  pupil  of  Joachim  Jungius  at  Hamburg  ;^  and  his  coincidences 
with  Gueintz  are  numerous.  Thus  far,  therefore,  Schottelius  is  to  be 
considered  as  standing  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  predecessors.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  work  of  definitely  fixing  tlie  New  High 
German  written  language,  had  been  already  done  by  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.     But  when  this  task  had  been  accomplished,  there 

*  Complete  System,  p.  49.  t  lb.,  p.  19.  I  lb.  pp.  4, 21. 

f  Ibn  p.  4.  II  lb.,  p.  4.  f  9nliraMr,  JaofliM,  p.  898. 
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was  still  wanting  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  the 
written  and  oral  language.  Approaches  to  this  knowledge  were  to  be 
made,  however,  by  the  more  detailed  adjustment  of  the  written  lan- 
guage, the  decision  of  what  was  to  constitute  correctness  and  incor- 
rectness in  it,  and  the  preparation  of  a  more  finislied  system  of  its 
grammar.  On  these  subjects  we  find  in  Schottelius  valuable  sugges- 
tions. He  has  a  clear  perception  of  the  fact  that  he  is  writing  a 
grammar  of  the  "  High  German  language ;"  and  that  this  "  language" 
is  not  a  mere  dialect.*  "The  High  German  language'*  he  says,  "of 
which  we  are  treating,  and  to  which  this  book  relates,  is  not  a  dialect, 
but  the  German  language  itself,  as  learned,  wise,  and  skillful  men 
have  received  and  are  now  using  it."f  He  expresses  himself  most 
vigorously  in  opposition  to  the  assumption  of  the  people  of  Meissen. 
"  It  is  also,"  he  says,  "  almost  ridiculous  to  see  one  and  another  per- 
son, especially  if  he  comes  from  Meissen,  fancying  himself  entitled 
to  be  a  judge  and  corrector  of  the  High  German  language  on  ac- 
count of  his  own  dialect."J  Schottelius  perceives  clearly  and  cor- 
rectly, that  the  practical  office  of  a  grammar  of  the  High  German  is 
precisely  such  as  was  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammarians,  in 
maintaining  the  authority  of  the  Attic  and  classical  Latin,  against  the 
dialects.  With  reference  to  this  point,  he  enters  into  the  celebrated 
controversy  of  the  ancient  grammarians  on  analogy  and  anomaly ; 
selecting  for  himself  a  man  between  the  two,  but  with  a  decided  pre- 
ference for  analogy.§  On  all  these  subjects,  Schottelius  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  speaking  and  deciding  with  learning  and  judgment. 
But  this  makes  us  only  the  more  disinclined  to  follow  him  at  times 
when  he  entirely  mistakes  the  real  character  of  the  language,  and 
estimates^far  above  their  real  value  the  labors  of  himself  and  his  co- 
temporaries  for  the  "radical  correctness"  of  it.  There  is  much  truth 
in  his  remarks  on  the  harm  which  he  describes  as  having  happened 
to  the  German  language  from  "  the  uncontrolled,  irregular  and  un- 
considered uncertainty  "  of  the  German  language,  "  so  that  up  to  this 
time  it  has  never  been  able  to  fix  ui)on  any  complete  and  recognized 
standard,  as  other  languages  have.||  But  we  feel  an  equal  degree  of 
displeasure  where  he  speaks,  just  afterwards,  with  profound  contempt 
of  the  "  vulgar  usage,"  and  says  that  "  the  vulgar  usages  of  language 
are  taught  even  from  the  cradle,  and  come  as  it  were  of  themselves ; 
but  the  proper  language  is  learned  only  by  learned  directions  and  the 
exercise  of  industry  and  reflection."^     For  such  reasons,  the  estab- 

*  Complete  System,  deflication  to  Duke  Ani;iist.  t  lb.,  p.  174. 

X  Ih.,  p.  15S.    The  remarks  Bubsequeiit  to  this  are  also  very  worthy  of  attention. 
fib.,  pp.  10.  11.  lib.,  p  167. 

f  The  allusion  in  these  remarlcs  to  a  saying  of  the  Romans  may  perliaps  modify  its  harsh* 
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lisbiiient  of  the  Society  for  Usefulness  seemed  to  him  far  the  most 
important  epoch  in  the  whole  history  of  the  German  language. 
**  The  German  language/*  he  says  in  his  address  to  Ludvvig  of  Anhalt, 
'*ha8  only  ascended  in  iis  rightful  honorable  road  to  an  established 
and  perfect  state^  since  your  princely  grace  6rst  prepared,  in  a  princely 
and  most  praiseworthy  nianuor,  the  golden  steps  for  such  a  career,  for 
this  most  magnificent,  rich,  and  perfect  language.'^ 

In  his  large  work,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been  speaking, 
Schottelius  had  complained  that  the  young  were  so  little  instructed  in 
German.  **  But,"  he  remarks,  "  the  scantiness  of  the  instruction 
which  the  young  receive  in  it,  and  their  consequent  lack  of  skill  in  it, 
and  of  power  to  use  their  native  language  purely  and  correctly  in  the 
description  of  excellent,  skillful  or  remarkable  things,  or  to  enjoy, 
praise  and  understand  such  skillful  or  useful  things,  sciences  or  vir- 
tues as  are  written  in  it,  is  a  matter  which  needs  not  statement,  but 
rather  lamentation.'^!  This  same  fact  was  experimentally  ascertained 
by  Schottelius'  friend,  Prof.  Christoph  Schrader  of  Helmstadt,  general 
inspector  of  all  the  schools  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick.  He  writes  to 
Schottelius,  under  date  of  18th  of  June,  1676,  with  expressions  of 
great  pleasure  at  seeing  that  the  latter  has  at  last  begun  the  work 
which  he  (Schrader)  had  so  long  been  begging  him  to  undertake  ; 
and  saying  that  in  the  course  of  his  inspection  of  the  classical  s(;hools, 
ho  was  every  year  observing  that  the  written  tasks  of  the  pupils  con- 
tained almost  more  oftences  against  the  German  language  than 
against  the  Latin.  He  therefore  most  earnestly  thanks  his  friend  for 
having  undertaken  in  the  midst  of  his  important  occupations,  to  at- 
tempt a  remedy  for  this  evil.  Ho  proposes  during  his  subsequent 
circuits,  to  strongly  recommend  this  new  product  of  Schottelius'  in- 
tellect and  acuteness,  to  all  t«*achers  and  pupils.  For  he  entertains  a 
Sxed  hope  that  at  some  future  day,  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  however 
industriously  they  study  Latin  orthography,  will  devote  themselves 
with  equal  energy  to  that  of  the  Germ  an  .|  In  the  same  year,  1676, 
appeared  at  Brunswick,  "-^1  short  and  f  undo rncntal  introduction  to  or- 
thography and  etymology  in  the  German  language.     Necessary  and  use- 

ness.  What  is  correct  in  them  should  not  be  undervalued.  It  is  their  extreme  opinioiui 
which  coneititute  Iht-ir  error. 

*  Complete  System,  p.  1000.  The  work  of  Schottelius  rhowB  abundant  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  interests  of  grammatical  investigation  suffered  from  the  effects  of  such 
perverted  views.  lie  includes  the  strong  verbs  among  the  irregular  ones,  and  gives  them  in 
his  large  work  (pp.  578-603),  alphabetically  arranged.  Even  in  the  smaller  edition  (of  1676), 
he  says,  ''  Thus,  the  irregular  German  verbs  can  not  be  reduced  under  any  certain  rules,  but 
must  each  be  learned  separately."    (P.  159). 

t  Complete  System,  fo.  7. 

:  See  Schrader's  Latin  letter  prefixed  to  the  smaller  work  of  SchottelioSi  publishedi 
IM76. 
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never  have  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  its  pupils."  "  These  excellent 
cities  are  therefore  the  standard  of  authority  for  the  High  German 
language ;  just  as  Wittenberg,  in  particular,  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years  ago,  laid  the  foundation  of  this  state  of  things,  by  the  transla- 
tion into  German  of  that  great  book  of  God,  the  Bible."*  But  on 
the  other  hand,  Stieler  declares  in  his  subjoined  mannal,  with  a  cita- 
tion of  Schottelius,  that  the  High  German  is  not  a  dialect  at  all ; 
since  all  the  dialects,  including  even  the  Misnian,  are  not  this  High 
German,  but  contain  erroneous  variations  from  it.f  **  Vhciretore  we 
set  forth  the  German  language  in  this  book,  not  at  all  a.*  ;•  -ito.rmaj 
dialect,  but  as  a  proper  language,  authoritative  throughov.l  **•  em- 
pire ;  just  as  heretofore  was  the  case  with  the  authoritative  Greek 
language,  which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  its  subordinate  dialects, 
neither  Attic  nor  Doric,  nor  -^olic  nor  Ionic  ;  or  as  the  Latin  language 
was  spoken  and  written  within  the  country  of  Latium ;  or  as  is  now 
the  case  with  the  French  J  court  dialect,  called  *  la  langve  de  la  cour^  " 

Morhof. 

Daniel  Georg  Morhof,  the  well-known  "  Polyhistor,"  (born  at  Wis- 
mar,  1689,  and  died  at  Lilbeck,  1691,)  holds  an  important  place  in 
the  history  of  instruction  in  German.  lie  was  the  first  to  endeavor 
to  make  the  history  of  German  poetry  a  department  of  school 
instruction ;  an  undertaking  rendered  more  important  by  his  adding 
to  it  a  history  of  the  later  German  poetry.  The  book  in  which  this 
task  was  performed  boars  the  title  ^''Daniel  Georg  Morhofs  instruc- 
tion in  the  German  language  and  2>0€trgy  their  origin^  progress,  and 
rules.  Where  171  are  treated  also,  the  rhymed  poetry  of  foreign 
natiofis,  and  other  matters^^ 

In  this  book,  Morhof  connects  himself  on  one  hand  with  the  im- 
portant work  of  Martin  Opitz  on  German  poetry,  which  aj>peared  in 
1624,  and  exerted  a  lasting  iufluonee  on  all  who  came  after  him. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  precursor  of  the  labors  by  which 
Gott«*ched  exercised  so  great  an  inlluence  upon  his  cotemporaries. 
Indeed,  how  uncouth  and  rude  soever  some  of  Morhofs  opinions  may 
appear,  his  work  must  still  be  allowed  to  contain  the  first  rudimenta 

♦  Fo.  a  4. 

t  The  patwafre  from  which  I  quote  is  made  unintelliiirible  in  the  original  by  an  error  of  the 
press.    Tiie  point  after  "  MeifwiiiBch  **  miiMt  be  erased. 

X  "  Franzbigche  "  in  the  original.  Sec  the  article  ^'FrnnzVisch,  und  FranzVsiiach,**  in  the 
••Treasury." 

%^^  Daniel  Georg  Morhof  en  Unterricht  Von  l>r  Teutsehen  'Sprache  und  Poesie,  deren 
Uhrtftrung,  FWtfang  und  LehrgiUzen.  WoUy  auch  von  der  reimenden  Poeterey  der 
Autflaender  mil  mekren  gehandelt  wird.**  Kiel,  1682.  I  use  the  copy  from  the  Berlin 
Library. 
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of  tbe  sysU^ra  afterwards  carried  to  such  perfection  by  Herder  and 

his  followers. 

Morhufs  book  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  treats  of  *'  The 
German  language,"  its  excellence,  antiquity,  derivation,  drc.  The 
second  discusses  "The  origin  and  progress  of  German  poetry."  This 
is  much  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  book.  In  it,  Morhof 
first  gives  accounts  of  the  poetry  of  foreign  nations,  the  French, 
Italians,  Spanish,  English,  and  Dutch.  The  French,  he  respecU 
and  over- values.  "We  begin,"  he  says,  "with  the  French;  which 
nation  may  justly  be  preferred  over  others  for  intellect,  and  capacity 
for  poetry."*  He  however  expresses  indej)endent  opinions  about  the 
poetry  of  other  nations.  But  aside  from  this,  the  mere  possession  of 
so  much  information  of  the  European  poetry  of  that  day  gives 
Morliofs  book  an  important  value.  Morhof  is  the  first  author,  so  far 
as  is  known,  who  mentioned  the  name  of  Shaks]>eare  in  Germany ; 
and  his  ref<:'rouce  to  tlie  greatest  modern  dramatist  is  sufficiently 
curious.  "  John  Drydon,"  says  Morhof,  **  has  written  on  dramatic 
poetry  well  and  learnedly.  The  English  authors  whom  he  quotes 
under  this  head  are  Shakspeare,  Fletcher,  Beaumont;  of  whose 
works  I  have  seen  none."f  Morhof  follows  his  account  of  foreign 
poetry  with  the  history  of  that  of  Germany,  from  its  earliest  beginning 
down  to  his  own  times.  This  he  divides  into  three  periods.  The  first, 
includes  all  before  Charlemagne ;  the  second,  from  Charlemagne  to 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century;  the  third,  begins  with 
Martin  Opitz ;  "  because  under  the  guidance  of  Ilerr  Opitz,  German 
poetry  awakened  again  i\s  it  were  out  of  the  grave,  and  assumed  much 
more  splendor  than  before."^ 

The  third  principal  division  of  Morhofs  book  treats  of  "  German 
poetry  in  itself  considered  ;"  and  ^ere  he  introduces  some  account  of 
the  usual  chief  subjects  of  grammatical  works,  orthography,  etymology, 
and  syntax,  proceeding  to  things  more  strictly  poetical ;  such  as  rhyme, 
invention,  epics,  odes,  &c. 

Bddiker. 

Johann  Bodiker,  who  was  born  in  1641,  and  who  was,  from  1673 
until  his  death  in  1695,  conroctor  and  afterwards  rector  of  the  Coin 
Gymnasium  at  Berlin,  published  in  1690,  a  German  school  grammar, 
with  the  title  ^^ Principles  of  the  German  language  in  speaking  and 
writing. ''^^     The  book  deservedly  met  with  great  success,  especially 

•p.  154.  tP.250.  I  p.  422. 

f  "Qrund-Sdtxe  Der  DeutMchen  Spraehen  Inn  liedenund  Sehrnfum."    I  have  used  the  3d 
edition,  Berlin,  1,709, 8vo. ;  which,  Reichard  says  (p  2(S8)  is  unchanged,  except  f  69. 
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in  consequence  of  tlie  author's  historical  researches.  He  follows 
Si^hottelius  in  many  matters.*  But  Lis  book  is  fuller  than  the  small 
outline  of  Schottelius,  and  much  more  convenient  than  his  larger 
work.  His  rules  are  mostly  short  and  practical.  He  gives  the  High 
German  the  same  precedence  over  the  dialects,  which  Schottelius  had 
allowed  it.  But  the  superstition  about  the  Misnian  dialect  was  even 
then  very  firmly  fixed,  as  appears  from  his  observation,  (p.  211,)  that 
"The  Misnians  and  Upper  Saxons  come  next  to  it  (the  High  German) 
in  purity  of  expression."  But  he  says,  again,  on  (p.  212,)  *'Oue 
born  a  Low  Saxon,  Marker,  Pomeranian,  Westphalian,  Brunswicker, 
&c.,  can  speak  High  German  with  purity  better  than  those  of  Upper 
Germany."  Bodiker  lays  special  stress  on  syntax ;  saying  expressly, 
"  Syntax  is  the  principal  part  of  grammar."!  His  estimate  of  the 
German  language  is  very  high.  He  values  it  above  the  Greek  and 
Latin,J  because  it  is  '*  fuller,  stronger  and  richer."§  The  other  nations 
of  Europe  will  scarcely  agree  with  the  letter  of  our  grammarian's 
assurance  that  "In  the  last  century  it  (viz.,  the  German  language) 
first  assumed  a  proper  condition ;  and  during  the  present  century 
(the  seventeenth,  that  is,)  it  has  been  carried  to  the. highest  pitch  of 
elegance."||  Bodiker  has  the  utmost  respect  for  Luther's  style,  how- 
ever ;  considering  it  superior  to  all  others.  In  recommending  the 
reading  of  good  German  books,  he  urges  the  study  of  Luther,  above 
all,  upon  the  young.  I  will  quote  the  leading  sentences  from  the 
paragraph  on  this  subject,  as  they  are  important  for  other  reasons.^ 
The  passage  begins,  "In  order  to  acquire  a  good  style  of  reading  and 
speaking  German,  it  is  necessary  to  read  good  German  books."  And 
the  author  then  proceeds,  in  explanation,  to  add,  "  That  is,  those 
written  in  good,  old,  true,  sound,  strong  German.  And  especially,  as 
has  been  already  said,**  the  German  Bible  is  valuable  for  this  pur- 
pose, besides  innumerable  other  benefits.  And  furthermore,  the 
Writings  of  Herr  Luther.  The  Imperial  decrees.  The  observations 
of  Goldast  and  of  Londorf  "f  f  I  will  cite  further  only  the  following : 
"The  good  German  poets  will  all  also  contribute  their  aid.  But  it  is 
proper  that  youth  should  l>e  warned  against  the  fantastic  dreams  of 

*  See  for  Instance,  p.  95,  etaeq.,  on  regular  and  irregular  conjugation.  We  find,  again,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  p.  90,  the  present  rule  given  for  initial  capital  letters;  in  coutradietion  of 
Schottelius'  Introduction,  p.  30.     Bttdiker,  (p.  1.)  calls  Schottelius  his  predeceasor. 

t  P.  217,  Badiker  uses"  TFor{/'%un^"  for  "syntax,"  like  Schottelius,  (Complete  System, 
pp.  691-2,  et  teq.) 

:P4I7.  SP.418.  I  P.  415.  '  «  P.  411. 

•♦  Referring  to  p.  40,  where  he  says  of  Luther's  Bible,  "  But  there  is  no  better  book  among 
those  in  the  possession  of  the  Germans,  than  the  German  Bible,  in  the  translation  of  that 
deceased  man  of  God,  Herr  Luther.  This  is  a  treasure  above  all  treasures ;  and  few  natioiif 
po.48eBS  a  book  so  pure,  clear,  strong,  wise,  powerful  and  moving." 

It  Compare  what  has  been  said  before  of  Luther  and  the  imperial  decrees. 
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amorous  composition,  and  should  avoid  them  like  poisonous  herbs. 
Especially  should  Ama^lis,  and  such  corrupting;  writings,  be  avoided. 
As  to  romances,  I  shall  shortly  speak  of  them,  in  the  section  on 
prosody.*  I  should  not  so  frequently  refer  to  the  writings  of  Uerr 
Luther  if  I  had  not  found  his  German  style  better  than  that  of  any 
one  else ;  not  to  mention,  besides  his  language,  his  excellent  Christian 
and  edifying  matter.  The  young  may  well  consider  what  that  excel- 
lent historian  Sleidan  has  said  to  his  praise  in  this  particular :  *  He 
both  very  much  adorned  and  enriched  the  German  language,  and  at- 
tained the  highest  reputation  as  a  writer  in  it.' " 

That  the  excellent  old  German  rector  not  only  recommended  the 
study  of  Luther  to  others,  but  also  disciphned  himself  in  it,  the  reader 
will  readily  gather  from  the  plain  significant  style  of  the  few  extracts 
which  I  have  given,  if  he  will  compare  them  with  those  from  Schot- 
telius  and  Stieler. 

Joknnn   Leunhard   Friseh. 

After  Bodiker  comes  another  Berlin  rector,  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  important  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  talents  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  German  language.  Johann  Leonhard  Friseh  was  born 
ill  1666,  at  Sulzbach,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  attended  school  at 
Nuremberg,  studied  theology  at  Altorf,  Jena,  and  Strasburg,  and 
afterwards  lived  an  adventurous  life  of  travel  through  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  llungary,  Turkey,  and  Holland,  until  he  was  appointed,  in  1698, 
sub- rector  at  the  gymnasium  of  the  Grey  Friars'  monastery  at  Berlin. 
In  1706,  he  was  chosen  on  the  recommendation  of  Leibnitz,  whom 
he  had  instructed  in  Russian,  member  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and,  in  1726,  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Berlin.  He 
died  at  an  advanc^jd  age,  in  l743.f  Friseh  was  a  man  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent grade  from  most  of  thos(^  whom  we  have  thus  far  mentioned. 
His  learning  in  German  philology  was  incomparably  more  thorough 
than  that  of  Schottelius ;  and  is  especially  distinguished  by  having 
labored  most  zealously  throughout  a  long  life  in  grammar  and  lexi- 
cology, without  losing  his  intellectual  freedom,  or  falling  into  pedantic 


*  I  can  not  resist  the  temptation  tu  subjoin  at  least  the  beginning  uf  the  passage  here  referred 
to.  On  reading  romances,  we  find  a  paragraph,  (p.  4S-1,)  with  the  heading,  *'  Romances  do 
the  young  more  harm  than  good."  The  commentary  which  follows  begins  thus:  '*  Roman- 
ces have  never  pleased  me.  They  are  an  abortion,  brought  forth  by  France,  as  was  Amadis 
by  Si>ain.  There  is  no  poetry,  and  no  true  history,  in  them.  Incredible  and  impossible  deeds 
are  aMrit)ed  ro  their  knights,  and  their  women  in  knights'  costume.  Moreover,  they  must  of 
course  all  be  lovers;  and  they  bring  many  licentious  tricke  lo  market.  Then,  their  travels 
are  all  so  confused  together,  an  if  it  were  always  summer  in  all  countries.  The  knights  cau 
talk  with  everybody  in  every  country,  in  all  languase:!,  without  any  interpreter,"  dec. 

t  I  take  these  notices  from  J.  J.  Wippel's  life  of  Friseh,  Berlin,  1744,  8vo. ;  and  regret  that 
I  am  unable  to  devote  more  space  to  the  life  of  this  remarkable  and  useful  man,  who  applied 
himself  with  equal  zeal  to  natural  and  philological  science. 
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habits.  His  great  work  in  his  German-Latin  dictionary,  which  ap- 
peared at  Berlin  in  1*741,  in  two  volumes  large  quarto,  far  surpassing 
all  previous  works  of  its  kind.  Our  attention  is  however  at  present 
due  more  especially  to  Frisch*s  labors  for  German  grammar  for 
schools.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  results  of  these  labors  were  particu- 
larly extensive  in  his  own  day ;  but  that  it  is  remarkable  to  find  the 
best  philologist  of  his  time  entertaining  views  so  sound,  so  wise, 
and  still  so  liberal,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  on  the  subject  of 
school  grammar.  In  1723,  Frisch  published  a  new  edition  of 
Bodiker's  grammar,  already  mentioned.  Its  title  was: — ^'The pririci 
pies  of  the  German  language^  by  Johannes  Bodiker,  rector  of  the 
Cologne  OynaMum  at  Berlin  ;  republished  for  the  most  part^  and 
improved  and  enlarged  with  quite  new  remarks,  and  a  full  register  oj 
such  words  in  the  German  Bible  as  require  somt  explanation  ;  also 
with  an  appendix^  containing  an  outline  and  specimen  of  an  authori- 
tative German  dictionary  ;  by  Joh,  Leonh,  Frisch.  Berlin,  Chi'istoph 
Gottlieb  Nicolai,  1723."*  Tliis  title  would  indicate,  at  a  glance,  no 
very  great  undertaking.  But  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the 
paragraphs,  the  matter  will  be  found  very  frequently  to  be  entirely 
new.  Frisch  is  therefore  justified  in  saying  in  his  preface,  "  that  it 
was  intended  to  preserve  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
author ;  for  that  the  material  of  the  books  are  such  that  they  might 
well  have  been  published  under  an  entirely  new  title. "f  Frisch's 
principal  subject,  as  with  all  his  predecessors,  is  German  orthogra- 
phy. This  department  of  grammar,  broadly  considered,  enters  into 
all  the  other  departments;  and  especially,  it  often  obliges  us  to 
decide  the  question  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  written  High  German  dialect.  Frisch  very  much  abridges 
Bodiker^s  explanations  on  this  head ;  omitting  what  I  have  quoted 
from  the  latter  on  the  Misnian  and  Low  German  dialects,  and  defin- 
ing the  High  German  as  follows : — "  The  High  German  language  is 
not  the  peculiar  dialect  of  any  one  race  or  nation  of  the  Germans, 
but  has  grown  to  its  present  perfection  out  of  all  those  dialects,  by 
the  industry  of  learned  men,  and  from  the  style  ado[)ted  by  the  writ- 
ings of  learned  men  and  by  the  oral  usage  of  many  eminent  persons, 
throughout  Germany  ."J 

♦  *^JohanniM  B6dikeriy  P.  Gymn.  Sueto-Coion,  Beet.  Grund-SdJte  der  Teuttchen  Spraeht 
Meiatent  mit  Ganx  andem  Anmerkungen  und  eineni  THUigem  Reginter  der  IVifrter  die  in 
der  Teutschen  Ueberselxung  der  Bibd  einige  Erlduterung  erfordem  Auch  zum  Ankange 
mit  einem  Entmtrff"  und  Mutter  eine*  Teutschen  Haupt-  Wbrter-Buch*  Verbestert  und 
termehrt  von  Joh.  Leonh  Frittch.  Berlin^  Vtrlegla  Chrutoph  Gottlieb  A'icotoi, 
MDCCXXIli." 

t  Preface,  fo.  3. 

:  P.  275.    The  former  part  of  the  extract  la  BiMiker'a,  the  latter  Frlsch'a. 
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Frisch's  position  on  the  subject  of  orthography  is  as  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  superfluities  and  ignorance  of  the  innovators  of  his  time, 
as  to  the  pedantic  champions  of  the  obsolete  methods.  He  is 
especially  earnest  in  insisting  that  thorough  historical  knowledge  is 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  subject.  "Any  one,"  he  says,  **  who  has 
not  an  adequate  collection  of  such  materials*  .  .  .  should  re- 
frain from  handling  the  subject ;  for  he  will  be  sure  to  be  ranked 
among  those  unlucky  philological  quacks  of  whom  a  long  catalogue 
might  already  be  made  out.  For  every  sorry  writing-master  who  has 
barely  mastered  calligraphy,  must  needs  give  rules  for  orthography ; 
not  to  mention  others,  etymologists  with  privately  interested  motives, 
and  vain  self-appointed  popes  in  language."f  Improvements  in  lan- 
guage must  be  made  slowly,  and  with  caution  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge. **  One  who  undertakes  alone  to  carry  this  point  by  storm,"  he 
says  in  another  place,J  "  will  bo  shamefully  repelled  by  those  very 
numerous  persons  who  either  can  not  or  will  not  depart  from  the  old 
beaten  track.  And  those  who  would  proceed  by  storm  commonly  in- 
troduce by  their  ignorance  ten  faults  where  they  detect  one.  Mining 
is  the  proper  mode  of  assault ;  and  the  best  place  for  doing  this  is  in 
the  large  schools ;  where  persons  of  all  ranks  may  be  so  trained  up 
that  they  will  take  more  pleasure  in  aiding  to  introduce  a  reasonable 
usage  than  to  help  maintain  an  unreasonable  old  one.  It  will  suffice 
at  first  to  instill  a  degree  of  indifference  to  pedantic  writing-master's 
rules,  and  to  diminish  the  burden  which  they  have  laid  upon  the 
young  and  unlearned."  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Frisch  argues  here  in  favor  of  arbitrary  changes.  "  Orthography,"  he 
8ays,§  "  is  the  noblest  pillar  of  any  language ;  and  therefore  of  the 
German."  Such  is  the  tenor  of  one  of  his  paragraphs ;  and  in  a  very 
carefully  considered  further  statement  of  the  idea  he  says,  "The 
basis  of  this  pillar  is  commonly  the  principle  that  the  spoken  sound 
is  the  rule  ;  we  must  write  as  we  speak.  But  because  there  are  so 
many  different  German  dialects,  many  of  the  German  foundation- 
makers  have  fallen  into  error  by  concluding,  each  that  the  dialect  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  from  birth  is  the  only  correct  one.  If 
every  one  were  to  proceed  on  this  principle,  and  write  as  he  speaks, 
there  would  be  as  many  daughter-languages,  even  in  the  writing,  as 
there  are  countries  and  cities  in  Germany.  A  general  rule  for  writ- 
ten language  has  therefore  been  sought;  and  has  resulted  in  that 
German   language  called  the  High  German.     All  intelligent  people 

•That  it!,  •Mhorousfh  freatiea  on  etymology,  analogy,  or  other  philological  subjects,  by 
whose  means  a  language  may  be  reduced  to  rule  or  illustrated." 
t  P.  40.  i  Preface,  fo.  4.  I  P.  53. 
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maintain  that  this  is  the  authoritative  language ;  and  prevent  and 
avoid  all  introduction  of  .the  so-called  dialects.'' 

General  View  of  the  Instruction  in  German^  in  the  Seventeeth  Century  and 

first  half  of  the  Eighteenth. 

The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  German  granamarians  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  is  so  drawn  up  that  the 
reader  can  represent  for  himself  the  mode  of  giving  instruction  in 
German  which  prevailed  in  the  schools  during  that  period.  As  I 
began  the  present  chapter,  however,  with  a  comprehensive  retrospect 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  will  close  it  with  a  survey  of  the  progress 
of  the  subsequent  century  and  a  half.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  problem  to  be  solved  during  the  approaching 
period  was  already  shadowed  forth  by  Ratichius  and  his  followers. 
This  was,  the  establishment  of  the  German  language,  in  its  proper 
and  important  place  in  the  institutions  of  classical  learning  as  well  as 
elsewhere ;  and  also  as  an  organ  of  communication — in  part  at  least — 
instead  of  the  Latin.  We  find  a  great  variety  of  attempts  in  this 
direction  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Helvicus  undertook  to 
treat  general,  Latin  and  Hebrew  grammar,  in  the  German  language. 
Harsdorffer,  Schottelius,  and  many  others,  insisted  upon  the  import- 
ance of  instruction  in  German ;  and  foretold  the  time  when  all  learn- 
ing should  assume  a  German  garb.  The  works  of  these  authors  on 
German  grammar,  especially  on  ortliography,  are  in  part  rude  and 
pedantic.  They  however  fulfilled  the  demands  of  their  day  upon 
them ;  to  establish  in  all  its  details  as  a  written  language,  the  High 
German,  handed  down  to  them  by  the  sixteenth  century  in  a  state  of 
substantial  completion.  The  task  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  this 
department  was  not  that  of  creative  genius,  like  that  of  Luther,  or 
of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  their  cotemporaries,  two  or  three  hundred 
years  later ;  it  was  one  of  labor  and  drilling,  painful,  wearisome,  often 
vain,  but  on  the  whole  thorough  and  efficient.*  The  individual 
champions  of  this  movement  often  make  a  disagreeable  and  some- 
time even  ridiculous  impression  upon  us,  by  their  pedantic  and  inele- 
gant forms  of  thought  and  expression ;  and  their  writings  are  fre- 
quently the  more  distasteful,  not  only  because  they  have  themselves 
only  half  escaped  from  the  Latin  straight-jacket  which  they  are  try- 
ing to  ged  rid  of,  but  also  because  they  are  often  contaminated  by 
tJhe  foreign  French  phrases  which  were  just  coming  in,  and  against 
which  likewise  they  fought  manfully,  according  to  their  knowledge. 

And  here  also  we  come  upon  a  singular  phenomenon,  viz.,  that  the 

*  Compare  the  position  occupied  by  Opitz  In  the  department  of  German  poetr}'. 
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Germans,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  an  old  and  obsolete  state  of 
things,  applied  themselves  to  a  foreign  nation  of  the  Romance  race, 
and  who  had  already  long  before  taken  exactly  the  steps  which  they 
were  themselves  endeavoring  to  take.*  There  is  a  striking  instance 
of  this  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  establishment  of 
German  as  the  language  of  schools  and  learning — Johaun  Balthasar 
Schuppius,  who  died  1661.  **  Wisdom,"  Schuppius  observes,  "is  not 
bound  up  in  any  one  language ;  why  should  I  not  be  able  to  learn  to 
know,  love  and  honor  God  in  the  German  language,  as  well  as  in 
the  Latin  ?  Why  should  I  not  learn  how  I  can  aid  a  sick  person  in 
German,  as  well  as  in  Greek  or  Arabic?  The  French  and  Italians 
teach  and  learn  all  the  faculties  and  liberal  arts  in  their  native  lan- 
guage. There  is  many  a  cardinal  and  many  a  great  prelate  in  Italy, 
who  can  not  speak  Latin."f  The  stout  German  nature  of  the  worthy 
Schuppius  preserved  him  from  adopting  much  that  was  French ;  but 
these  remarks  of  his  may  serve  to  explain  many  phenomena  which 
at  first  seem  in  themselves  contradictory.  It  was  the  splendor  of  the 
French  court  and  the  politics  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  seduced  the  Ger- 
man nobility  into  their  miserable  surrender  to  French  fashions;  but 
it  was  the  fact,  already  alluded  to,  that  the  French  had  preceded  us 
in  the  installing  of  their  native  language  in  its  just  rights,  which  be- 
trayed the  greatest  German  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  centur}', 
and  the  greatest  German  princes  of  the  eighteenth,  into  the  adop- 
tion of  the  French  language.  Leibnitz,  however,  altliough  he  wrote 
his  principal  philosophical  works  in  French,  was  the  best  exponent  of 
these  labors  in  behalf  of  the  German  language  which  characterize 
his  century.  To  prove  tliis  assertion,  however,  I  should  be  obliged  to 
transcribe  the  whole  of  his  "  Humble  suggestions  respecting  the  prac- 
tice and  improvement  of  the  German  langnage^^  When  Christian 
Thomasius,  in  1687,  announced  at  Leipzig  the  first  university  course 
of  lectures  in  (^erman,  he  did  so  by  means  of  a  printed  "  Discourse, 
upon  the  fashion  in  which  it  is  proper  to  imitate  the  French  in  or- 
dinary life  and  conduct ;"  which  he  fastened  upon  the  blackboard  as 
his  programme  for  the  course.  But  after  the  accounts  which  I  have 
given,  the  contents  of  this  programme  will  not  appear  very  remark- 
able to  my  reader,  nor  will  he  consider  the  action  of  Thomasius  a 
surprisingly  bold  one,  however  great  its  importance  may  have  been. 


*  Ree  above,  p.  308,  on  Avenlinus,  and  also,  more  particularly,  below,  in  the  atction  nu 
Gott&ched. 

t  "The  German  Teacher,"  In  the  "/n*/rucf/r«  writingti  {Lehrreiche  Schrifien),*'  of  Job. 
Balth.  Schiippen,  Franckfurt-on-the-Maine,  1684.    P.  000. 

X  **UnvorgTeiffliche  Gedancken,  betreffend  die  Auiiibung  und  Verbeseenwg  der  Teulschen 
Sprache." 
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He  merely  carried  out  to  coinpletioD  an  idea  originated  at  the  begin- 
mns  of  his  century,  and  which  had  enlisted  the  labors  of  hundreds 
of  learned  men ;  namely,  the  introduction  of  the  German  language 
into  use  in  the  higher  grades  of  instruction. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  former 
half  of  the  eighteenth,  we  find  the  advocates  for  the  use  of  German 
in  schools  and  instruction  increasing  in  number  so  rapidly  that  what 
was  a  hundred  years  before  a  bold  innovation,  may  now  be  considered 
a  predominant  belief  Educators  in  all  the  countries  of  Germany 
united  in  the  advocacy  of  this  measure;  the  number  of  German 
school  grammars  became  so  great  that  I  can  refer  only  to  a  few  of 
the  more  important ;  and  the  official  reports  upon  the  course  of  study 
of  many  classical  schools  shows  the  profound  influence  of  these 
labors.  Whereas  it  had  been  previously  the  custom  to  write  even  on 
German  grammar  in  Latin,  even  the  school  grammars  of  Latin  now 
began  to  appear  more  and  more  frequently  in  German.*  German 
school  comedies  took  the  place  of  the  previously  usual  Latin  pieces.f 
Incessant  practice  in  speaking  Latin  was  no  longer  necessary,  since 
German  had  replaced  Latin  as  a  school  language.  Even  in  the  uni- 
vei-sities,  the  innovation  of  Thomasius  rapidly  grew  in  favor.  Before 
tlio  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  learned  Johann  Matthias 
Gesner  declared  that  the  able  scholars  in  Latin  had  in  part  come  out 
for  the  plan  of  teaching  German,  in  order  that  the  Latin  language 
might  be  prevented  from  becoming  entirely  corrupted  by  the  half- 
barbarous  set  who  were  defending  it.  "  The  German  language,"  he 
writes,  **i8  making  rapid  progress;  and  in  a  short  time  will  be 
decidedly  predominant  At  the  present  time  (1742)  not  even  royal 
commands  can  prevent  the  practice  of  teaching  in  German."J 

I  presume  that  these  observations  have  sufficiently  described  the 
progress  of  the  German  in  the  schools  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  I  can  not  of  course  detail  the  extent  to  which 
each  individual  classical  institution  adopted  its  use ;  but  will  conclude 
this  chapter  by  a  few  instances  of  the  kind,  in  order  to  give  a  more 
accurate  idea  of  it.  In  Halle,  the  adoption  of  it  was  mainly  due  to 
the  efforts  of  that  indefatigable  laborer  for  all  grades  of  education, 
August  Hermann  Francke.  He  found  that  the  students  in  theology 
Wi*re  incredibly  ignorant  of  German  orthography.  "  This  defect,"  he 
observes,  **is  commonly  the  fault  of  the  schools,  where  only  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  exercises  is  corrected,  but  the  German  not ; 

*  See  >*  Journal  tf  Education**  vol  ii.,  p.  371.,  1  Kg.    I  need  not  repeat  at  length  what 
was  there  naid. 
t  lb.,  p.  009.  t  lb.,  p.  000. 
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80  that  orthography  is  not  learned  at  all."*  Francke  induced, 
nieronjmus  Freyer,  inspector  of  the  Halle  Pedagogium,  to  write  a 
work  which  has  been  much  used  ;  his  ^^Introduction  to  German  Or- 
thography^'^  Halle,  l722.f  In  Brunswick,  where  Schotti^lius  and 
SchraderJ  had  already  labored  to  promote  the  use  of  German  in  the 
schools,  the  excellent  rector  of  the  Catharine*3  school,  Johann  An- 
dreas Fabricius.§  continued  the  enterprise.  In  the  celebrated  institu- 
tion at  Schulpforta,  near  Nauniburg,  associate  principal  Salomon 
Hentschel,  found  the  German  of  the  pupils  as  faulty  as  Francke  liad 
done  at  Halle.  He  exerted  himself  to  remedy  the  evil ;  and  hence 
resulted  his  *' Fundamental  rules  of  the  High  German  language,'^] 
Naumburg,  1729.  We  have  already  become  acquainted  with  the 
two  most  eminent  German  grammarians  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
and  beerinuino:  of  the  eiirhteeuth  centurv,  who  were  established  at 
Berlin — ]5odiker  and  Frisch.^j  At  Hamburg,  may  be  mentioned 
Hermann  Wahn,  associate  principal  of  the  John's  school,  who  pub- 
lished, in  1720,  a  German  Orthography,  and  afterwards  a  whole  Ger- 
man grammar.**  Upper  Saxony  had  already  long  been  one  of  the 
principal  vSeats  of  the  labors  for  promoting  the  use  of  the  German.  I 
barely  refer  to  Wittenberg,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Weimar,  in  the 
seventeenth,  and  Leipzig,  in  the  eighteenth ;  as  well  as  to  what  has 
already  been  said  of  Meissen,ff  Dresden,  and  Leipzig.  I  should  here 
mention,  as  of  interest  with  reference  to  the  schools,  the  German- 
Latin  and  Latin-German  Donatus  published  by  Joh.  Gottlieb  Vorsatz, 
pastor  at  Zeitz,  *'  for  attaining  the  primary  grade  of  knowledge  in 
both  these  tongues.*'JJ  The  report  of  Rector  Feuerlein,  for  1690, 
shows  what  a  stronnr  foothold  the  German  lannruajre  had  obtained  at 
the  school  in  Nuremberg.§§  In  the  extreme  west  of  Germany, 
Johann  Jacob  Schatz,  rector  of  the  gynmasium  at  Trasbach,  on  the 
Mosel,  labored  etficiently  as  teacher  and  author,  ft)r  the  improvement 
of  the  instruction  in  German  in  the  gymnasia.||||     Equal  zeal  for  the 

•  See  the  whole  passage  this  Journal,  toI  v.,  p.  418,  and  compare  Schrader's  expre»ionf 
Id  Schottelius  in  1»>76,  above,  p.  4'29. 

t  ^'^Anwf'.isun^  der  Teutschen  Orthographie.''    See  ifs  preface,  fo,  2,  3. 

I  See  above,  ]k  433. 

S  Co.npare,  amoncst  other  works,  Amarante's  "  Shepherd  and  Floteer  Orttera^"  pp.  827 — 
63.^  :  and  also,  «»n  Fabricius  and  the  others  here  mentioued.  E  G.  Reichard's  ^'History  of 
Oerman  Grammar,"  Il.imbnrg.  1747. 

t  "Onindrtigeln  der  Hoch-Dttutsrhen  Sj/racht;."  T>  See  above,  pp.  437,  439l 

*♦  The  rt;f»;rence8  in  ih*^  "//iaf-try  <>f  Pedagogy,"  fo  the  Hamburg  ^hool  ordinance  of 
1732,  wll  b-  found  on  being  compart-d  with  S  iirm  and  Trotzendorf,  to  indicate  rather  an  ad* 
▼ance  in  the  use  of  German  than  otherwise. 

tr  The  adjective  "Mifinian  "  has  bt-tn  ws^vi].— (Translated.) 

It  Published  at  Hildburghausen  and  Meiningen.  1745.    8vo. 

a  Svf  this  Journal,  vol,  vii.,  p.  370. 

U  He  pubhshed  ^'Thorough  and  eaay  method  for  enabling  chUdren,  aa  well  in  public 
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cause  prevailed  in  the  south-east  of  Germany  also ;  and  Austria  con- 
tributed its  contingent  to  the  mass  of  German  grammars  and  or- 
thographies that  now  appeared.  Of  these  I  will  name  but  one ;  the 
^^Imj)€ricU  German  Grammar,^**  of  Johann  Balthasar  von  Antesperg, 
which  appeared  at  Vieuna,  in  1747. 

CHAPtKR   III. — OOTT80HED   AND   ADELUNO. 

After  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  number  of  German 
grammars,  introductions  to  German  orthography,  German  composition, 
<kc.,  increased  in  a  degree  which  was  matter  of  pleasure  to  many,  but 
perhaps  even  of  terror  to  many  others.  The  favorable  feature  of  the 
case  was  the  fact  of  the  increase  of  interest  in  the  German  language 
and  German  literature ;  the  unfavorable  one,  that  so  many  more 
unrtt  persons  than  previously  were  trying  their  fortune  in  this  depart- 
ment. Were  I  to  treat  the  period  from  1750  to  1850,  en  the  same 
scale  as  the  previous  ones,  even  the  mere  enumeration  of  titles  of 
books  would  require  more  space  than  I  can  devote  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject. But  at  the  same  time,  even  the  strongest  advocate  of  modem 
times  can  not  deny  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  mass  of  books  is 
mostly  very  small.  Good  will  must  too  often  be  called  in  to  make  up 
for  the  defects  in  character.  Accordingly,  any  one  who  devotes  him- 
self to  the  task  of  giving  full  estimates  of  these  numerous  works  on 
grammar,  style,  <fec.,  will  often  find  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
either  passing  a  sentence  more  harsh  than  is  deserved,  upon  the  re- 
sults of  a  zeal  which  though  ignorant  is  well-intended,  or  of  mislead- 
ing liis  readers  by  some  faint  commendation.  And  moreover,  the 
writers  of  this  period  who  are  really  meritorious,  are  in  fact,  known 
at  the  ]>resent  day  as  well  as  they  deserve,  and  their  works  are  every- 
where accessible.  I  have  therefore  chosen  to  state  the  principles  ac- 
cording to  which  opinions  should  be  formed  in  these  points,  in  my 
second  book  ;  and  in  this  place,  to  go  no  further  than  to  say  as  much 
of  Gottsched  and  Adelung,  the  two  greatest  names  of  the  period  in 
question,  as  may  serve  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  great  revolution 
in  this  department  of  learning,  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
labors  of  the  brothers  Grimm.f 

Khoils  US  by  private  instruction,  to  learn  in  a  short  lime  and  with  littfeeffnrt,  the  art  of  read' 
ing  intelligently  and  writing  plainly  'Gr^indliche  und  leichte  Methode  Wie  mon  tmrohl  in 
ajfcnflichen  Sehulen  alt  ouch  dureh  Privai- Information  denen  Kindcm  die  Ktmst  rtratdnd- 
lich  zu  leaen  und  deuttich  xu  schreiben  in  Kurtzer  ?.eit  und  mit  leichter  MVthe  beybringen 
wd^^),"  &c.     Blidingen,  1725     8vo. 

*  "Kayaertiche  Deutsche  Qrammatiky 

t  FruDi  the  period  from  1760  to  1S36,  many  titles  of  books  will  be  found  in   HofTman*! 

*^German  Phihiogy  {Deutsche  Philotttgiey  Brealau,  1836.     And  compare  the  continuation 

of  Reichard'a  work,  already  often  referred  to,  in  Riidiger's  ''Latest  advances  of  Gtrmart, 

foreign  and  general  grammar  {Neueste  Zutoaehs  der  deutschen^  fremden  und  aUgemeinen 
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Of  course  the  new  impulse  received  by  German  literature  since  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  felt  in  the  department  of  the 
school  course  appropriated  to  the  language.  I  do  not  here  refer  to 
the  occasional  contributions  of  a  few  eminent  writers  to  some  of  the 
earlier  favorite  pursuits  of  Gorman  educators,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  orthography.  Klopstock's  writings  in  favor  of  orthographi- 
cal innovations,  and  Hamann's  humorous  opjxeition  to  them,  were 
without  any  lasting  influence  on  the  character  of  German  grammar. 
What  I  mean  is,  the  change  produced  by  the  revival  of  our  litera- 
ture upon  the  whote  treatment  of  the  German  language  in  the  higher 
and  middle  schools.  Literary  knowledge,  good  taste,  and  correct 
style,  now  assumed  an  important  place  in  the  schools.  This  new 
feet  may  be  perceived  in  the  introduction  and  increasing  use  of  col- 
lections from  the  best  German  prose  and  poetical  writers,  adapted  to 
the  demands  of  a  public  possesj^ed  of  some  cultivation,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  schools.  In  this  department  also,  tlie  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  affords  a  few  pioneers,  but  there  is  a  surpris- 
ing difference  between  their  labors  and  the  vast  mass  of  what  has* 
•ince  been  accomplished  of  a  similar  kind. 

But  the  most  striking  indication  of  the  increasing  estimate  placed 

on  the  German  language  is  to  be  found  in  the  school  laws  passed  by 

the  different  German  governments,  during  the  second  half  of  the 

eighteenth  century. 

Oottsehed. 

The  more  deeply  we  penetrate  into  the  connections  of  different 

Sprachkunde).*^  Leipzig,  1785.  Pan  4.  But  I  am  far  from  intending  to  undervalue  what  is 
good  In  the  labors  of  a  more  recent  time.  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  aer- 
▼icea  w))tch  Becker,  notwithHtandini;  hia  errors,  has  rendered.  With  him  should  be  men- 
tioned Herling  :  whose  ^'Ground  rules  of  German  Stt/le  {Grundrtgeln  den  deutachen  -S/i/«)/* 
Frankfurt-on-the-Maine,  1923,  preceded  the  works  of  Becker,  and  was  republished  in  an  en- 
largefl  form  in  1632,  as  the  tiecond  part  of  a  *'  Syntax  of  the  German  Language.**  Among 
those  who  have  labored  to  apply  the  investigations  of  Crlmm  to  the  use  of  the  school  gram* 
mar  of  the  New  Ilijrh  German,  1  would  place  first  R.  A.  Hahn,  "iVeir  High  German  School 
Grammar,  (Neiihorhdeufarhe  Schulgrammatik.y*  2a  ed.,  Clausthal,  l*«ri3  :  and  "Mir  High 
German  EUmpntary  Grammar^{Seuhochdentsche  Elementargrammatik.y*  ^h  ed.  t'lausthal, 
1SS6 ;  Friedrich  Koch,  ''German  Grammar,  {Deutsche  Orammatik.)"  2d  ed.,  Jena,  1854) ;  F. 
Bauer,  '^Outlines  of  Sexe  High  German  Grammar.  (Grundt^fe der  Neuhoehdeutache  Gram- 
matik.y^  3d  ed  ,  Nordlingen.  ]'<j3 ;  and  the  writings  of  Kehrem  and  Vernaleken  The 
Well  known  grammatical  writings  of  J  Ch.  A.  Heyse,  belofig  to  a  period  before  thai  of  the 
renewal  of  the  foundations  of  German  grammar  by  the  Grimms,  and  also  before  that  of  the 
reform  of  Becker.  Heysr'*8  lab«irs  have  been  materially  improved  by  the  studies  of  his  son 
R.  Heyse.  In  his  own  way,  the  deserving  M.  W.  Gutzinger  rendered  many  services  to  the 
cause  of  instruction  In  German  ;  and  lastly,  may  be  mentioned  the  small  Grrniaii  ;:riiinni)ir 
by  Orto  Schulze,  6th  ed..  Berlin,  1854.  I  have  thus  mentioned  only  individuals,  as  exponents 
of  diflferent  methods  of  treating  the  subject.  Each  of  them  will  be  estimated  accordingto  the 
definition  adopted  by  any  one  of  the  problem  of  instruction  in  German.  On  this  head  I  refer 
to  my  second  book.  But  however  great  the  labor  yet  undone  in  the  department  of  Oermafi 
school  grammar,  those  who  have  already  done  good  service  lo  that  field  should  have  their  due 
share  of  credit. 
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periods  of  time,  the  less  shall  we  be  satisfied  with  the  sections  and 
captions  by  means  of  which  we  sub-divide  its  current.  And  still,  it 
is  not  only  true  that  the  reader  needs  some  fixed  divisions  of  time  for 
his  purposes,  but  also  that  there  exist  in  the  course  of  history,  definite 
marks  of  the  predominance  of  certain  tendencies,  although  some  indi- 
cations of  them  have  usually  appeared  in  advance  of  the  new  epoch 
itself.  These  considerations  come  upon  us  with  especial  force,  when 
we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  recognize  as  the  foremost  man  of  any 
period,  one  of  very  moderate  talents,  and  possessed  of  any  qualities 
rather  than  genius  and  originality  of  conception.-  In  such  a  c^se  we 
do  not  see  a  creative  intellect,  evolving  new  and  influential  conceptions 
from  within  its  depths,  but  merely  a  certain  dexterity  in  comprehend- 
ing what  it  is  that  the  age  demands,  and  in  applying  this  knowledge 
to  its  own  purposes.  Thus  is  to  be  explained  the  position  held  by 
Gott^ched  in  the  history  of  German  literature.  And  his  importance 
as  a  German  grammarian  does  not  depend  upon  great  labors,  of  great 
value  in  themselves,  in  that  department,  but  is  most  closely  inter- 
,  woven  with  all  his  literary  work.  Accordingly,  we  shall  have  no  oc- 
casion to  busy  oui"selves  with  the  details  of  his  writings  on  grammar, 
although  at  the  same  time  our  purpose  will  lead  us  more  carefully  to 
consider  the  relation  between  Gottsched's  grammar  and  his  remaining 
writings.  Without  therefore  plunging  too  deeply  into  German  lite- 
rary history,  let  us  devote  a  few  words  to  this  point. 

Johann  Christoph  Gottsched,  who  was  born,  in  lYOO,  at  Juditen- 
kirch,  in  East  Prussia,  appointed  professor  at  Leipzig,  in  17.30,  and 
died  there  in  176C,  enjoyed,  while  at  the  summit  of  his  reputation,  a 
fame  whose  splendor  h:is  been  surpassed  only  by  the  very  loftiest  of 
our  nation.*  If  this  seems  incre<lible  now,  upon  a  perusal  of  his 
writings,  perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  will  be 
found  in  the  very  subject  which  we  are  now  to  discuss.  We  have 
already  seen,  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  essay,  that  the  philological 
labors  of  the  century  preceding  Gottsche<l,  had  been  mainly  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  teaching  German ;  and  that 
the  current  of  these  efforts  had  grown  stronger  and  stronger  up  to 
the  period  of  Gottsched's  appearance.  During  the  same  period,  the 
feeling  also  grew  up  that  German  literature,  in  order  to  gain  an  in- 
troduction into  the  higher  circles  of  society,  must  adopt  its  garb 
more  to  the  taste  prevailing  there  than  had  been  the  case  with  most 
of  the  German  authors  of  preceding  centuries.     But  this  prevailing 

*  See  Danz«ra  **Qotttfched  and  his  timet  {Oottached  und  ifine  Ze'')/'  Leipzig.  1848.  Ex- 
tracts from  this,  deitcriptive  of  Gottachett'd  lame  in  the  period  of  hia  renown— certainly  a 
■liort  one— ore  in  Uie  '^JTimicA  Literary  Gaxeite  (MUnchtter  OeUhrten  Antei^er),"  1848, 
No.  21L 
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taste  was  no  other  than  the  French  taste  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth.  Now,  any  one  who  should 
succeed  in  gratifying  both  these  demands,  for  improvements  in  Ger- 
man grammar,  and  for  a  French  character  in  it,  must  necessarily  ac- 
quire with  remarkable  speed  a  great  reputation,  both  in  the  schools, 
which  were  so  deeply  interested  in  studying  German,  and  with  the 
'*  educated  classes,"  who  would  find  their  desired  French  taste  ex- 
hibited in  German  compositions ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
confessed  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  tasks  required  a 
remarkably  high  grade  of  talent.  All  that  was  needed  was,  like 
Gotfcsched,  to  lay  hold  of  the  undertaking  with  confidence  and  deter- 
mination, to  follow  it  up  with  ceaseless  activity  and  a  zeal  not  to  be 
mistaken  and  indeed  really  praiseworthy,  and  to  secure  the  advantages 
already  gained,  and  a  constant  succession  of  new  ones  by  the  medium 
of  newspapers,  philological  societies,  the  protection  of  persons  of 
eminence,  and  other  means. 

Within  this  system  of  various  effort,  the  grammars  of  Gottsched 
assume  their  proper  importance.     In   1748  appeared  at  Leipzig  one 
of  them,  viz.,  *' Outline  of  a  German  grammar^  on  the  models  of  the 
bent  writers  of  the  present  and  last  centuries,  by  Johann  Christoph 
Gottsched,^^*     This  book  reacherl  a  second  edition  in  the  very  next; 
year;  and  a  sixth  in   1776.     Subsequently,  in  1753,  Gottsched  pub- 
lished, for  the  special  use  of  youth,  an  abridged  outline.     If  we  ex- 
cept the  dictatorial  rules  which  Gottsched  is  constantly  laying  down,, 
we  find  much  to  praise  in  his  grammar.     He  shows  himself  acquainted, 
with  the  ancient  authorities  on  our  language,f  refers  with  apprecia- 
tion to  his  predecessors,!  and  speaks  with  more  judgment  than  many 
would  expect,  of  the  limits  of  the  department  of  the  grammarian.^. 
Ilis  treatment  of  grammatical  subjects  does  not  contain  much  that  is- 
new.     It  is  very  characteristic  that  he  terms  the  strong  verbs,  which 
Schottelius  had   named   "unconformable"  or  "anomalous,"  in  plain, 
terms  "irregular  verbs,"     But  he  makes  up  for  this  oversight,  by 
saying,  "Hence  it  is   clear,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  apparent- 
irregularities  of  this  inflection,  still   there  is  therein  a  certain  order,, 
regulated  by  rules."||     Respecting  the  High  German  written  language, 
Gottsched  differs  materially  from  the  best  of  his  predecessors  ;  indeed, 
here  is  the  rock  upon  which  his  poetical  and  gratnmatical  dictatorship 
was  wrecked.     He  can  not  maintain,  in  the  face  of  such  clear  evidence, 

*'^Grundlegung  einer  Deulschen  Sprachkunst^  nach  dnr  Mustem  der  beaten  Sch  riff  a  teller 
dea  vorigen  und  jetzigen  Jahrhunderts  ahgpf asset  cott  Johann  Christ oph  Guttscheden." 

t  Compare  for  example,  pp.  9, 19, 565,  et  «^y.    I  quote  from  Ibe  4lh  ed.,  Leipzig,  1757  ;  though  • 
I  give  the  lit!e  from  the  Ist  ed.,  of  174S. 

;  Preface,  fo.  5.  i  P.  6,  10.  I  P.  331 

29 
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that  "  the  vulgar  "  used  the  most  correct  forms  of  expression,  even  in 
the  Saxon  cities  ;*  but  he  still  maintains  with  the  most  triumphant 
certainty  of  being  right  that  at  Meissen  and  its  vicinity  is  spoken  the 
best  High  German  ;f  and  that  we  **in  Germany  must  without  doubt 
conjoin  to  the  very  agreeable  oral  dialect  of  Dresden,  the  capital  of 
electoral  Saxony,  and  of  the  court,  those  grammatical  rules  and 
critical  observations  which  were  made  at  Leipzig  many  years  ago, 
and  have  been  applied  to  the  written  language."J  Gottsched,  llkei 
most  others,  thinks  his  own  age  better  than  those  preceding  it.  **Th€l 
period  of  the  government  of  our  most  illustrious  prince,  Augustus  II.4 
of  Saxony,"  he  say8,§  "well  deserves  to  be  called  the  golden  age  of 
our  language."||  It  was  Gottsched's  misfortune  to  have  made  this 
complacent  statement  just  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  which  was 
soon  to  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

But  all  this  will  not  so  definitely  distinguish  Gottsched  from  his 
predecessors,  as  to  account  for  the  reputation  which  he  gained.  The 
reason  is  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  the  manner  in  which  Gottsched 
connected  his  grammar  with  literature.  Thus  it  is  well  worth 
noticing,  that  the  very  title  to  his  German  grammar  says,  "On  tlie 
models  of  the  best  writers  of  the  present  and  last  centuries" — that  is, 
not  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth,  but  only  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth.  Thus,  the  long  series  of  grammarians 
who  followed  each  other  in  the  footsteps  of  Luther,  ends  with  Gott- 
sched ;  and  in  the  place  which  he  occupied  with  them,  appears  Opitz. 
The  ancient  rugged  forms  of  the  writers  before  Opitz,  according  to 
Gottsched,  may  indeed  possess  more  strength  ;  "  but  fall  far  below  the 
present  style  of  writing  in  agreeableness  and  euphony."^  "The 
multitude  of  good  writings  published  since  the  time  of  Opitz,  and 
with  which  the  eigliteenth  century  especially  has  enriched  almost 
every  one  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  gives  to  our  own  times  an  unde- 
niable privilege  to  prefer  its  own  methods  of  syntax  to  the  ancient 
German  ones/'**  Into  the  direction  indicated  by  Opitz,  therefore, 
and  into  the  French  taste,  Gottsched  now  desired  to  change  the  whole 
literature  and  literary  opinions  of  Germany.  The  enterprise  was  of 
course  doomed  to  shipwreck  upon  the  opposition  of  those  great  Ger- 
man  minds,  of  whose  near  approach   Gottsclied  had  no  suspicion. 

•  Pp.  3.  4(V1.  t  Pp.  67, 69.  :  p.  403. 

§  That  is,  the  period  from  1694  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  for  it  was  at  this 
latter  time  that  these  words  were  written. 

I  p.  19.  ^  P.  la 

**  P.  401 ;  and  compare  p.  575.  Gottsched's  praise  of  LuHier  In  another  place  is  of  c/)urs« 
not  inconsistent  with  these  views.  On  the  close  connection  bKween  Gottsched  and  Opitz, 
see  the  excellent  ohsenrations  of  Gervinus,  **Hi«tory  qf  Oerman  Poetry.**  toI.  3,  (183S),  p^ 
199 ;  and  vol.  4.  (1340),  p.  50. 
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But  it  was  not  without  its  influence  upon  litorature ;  and  its  conjunc- 
tion of  literature  and  grammar  liad  a  very  distinct  influence  upon  the 
upper  grades  of  schools.  The  scope  of  grammatical  instruction  in 
these  was  no  longer  confined  merely  to  spelling  correctly  and  the  use 
of  the  native  German  language  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  practical 
life,  but  special  attention  was  now  paid  to  good  taste,  to  literary 
criticism,  and  frequently  even  to  actual  composition  in  prose  and 

verse.* 

Adelvng. 

The  inheritor  of  Gottschod*s  fame  in  the  field  of  German  grammar 
was  Johann  Christoph  Adclung;  who  was  born,  in  1724,  at  Spante- 
kow,  near  Anklam  in  Pomerani,  studied  at  Ilalle,  became  professor  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Erfurt  in  1759,  and  taught  privately  at  Leipzig 
from  1763  to  1787,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  librarian  at  Dres- 
den. He  died  in  ISOn.j-  Adelung  devoted  the  iron  industry  of  a 
long  life  to  the  tusk  of  laboring  upon  the  grammar  and  lexicology  of 
German.  A  complete  list  of  the  titles  of  his  works  on  this  subject 
would  fill  several  pages.  I  will  name  the  most  important  of  them. 
The  **  Grammatical  and  critical  dictionary  of  the  High  German 
langna ge'^'^X  appeared  first,  in  1774-80;  and  the  second  edition  in 
1793 — 1801.  The  ''''German  grammar  for  schools,^'^  first  appeared 
in  1781,  and  its  sixth  edition  in  1816.  The  ^''Comjdete  system  of  the 
German  language^'''\  came  out  in  1 782,  in  two  large  volumes.  Lastly, 
the  book  "0/^  German  styW^^  was  published  in  1785,  and  a  fourth 
edition  in  1800.  Adelung  was  in  most  of  his  writings  a  follower  of 
Gottsched.  Whatever  can  be  said  in  Gott**ched's  praise,  is  applica- 
ble to  Adelung  in  a  still  higher  degree.  As  with  Gottsched,  so  with 
Adelung,  clearness  and  correctness  are  the  qualities  most  sought  for. 
Like  Gott»iched,  Adelung  lays  great  stress  on  taste ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  all  these   particulai's  he  surpasses  his  predecessor. 

*  At  a  more  modern  period,  the  late  lameoted  Daiizel  endeavored  to  ur^re  again  the  per- 
manently valuable  part  of  Gottsched's  views.  But  although  hiu  book  contains  much  that  ia 
valuable,  the  reader  must  be  on  his  guard  a^iiist  its  extreme  Ideas.  See  the  Munich  ^^Litt- 
ran/  Advertiser  (Gelchrten  Amefger),"  184^,  No.  210,  211.  I  b-lieve  that  the  introductory 
words  of  this  section  of  my  own  work  will  secure  me  against  such  an  error.  Gottsched  had 
of  course  predi-cessors  t-vfn  in  his  characteristic  opinions.  As  early  as  In  the  philological 
societies  of  the  seventeenth  century,  grammar  and  literary  labor  were  united.  We  may  even 
detect  still  earlier,  in  the  bixteenth  century,  in  Clajus  and  Oelinger.  references  to  literature. 
Still,  it  is  needless  h'^re  tc»  prove  at  length  that  all  this  Is  entirely  distinct  from  that  style  of 
literary  criticib-m  whu'h  Gottsched  learned  from  Horace  and  the  French.  The  lal>ors  of  Mor- 
hof,  B(>diker,  and  others,  form  a  transition  to  GottbChed. 

t  Jiirdenii,  *^Lexicun  of  German  poets  and  proaemen  (Lixikon  deutscker  Dichter  und 
Prosaisten)."    I   p.  13:  v.  p  700. 

t  **  Grammatischkritiwhe  Worterhuch  der  Uuchdtulschen  Mundart.** 

f  ''Deutsche  SpraclUehre  fh)r  Schulen." 

I  *'Umstandliche  Le.hrgpbdude  der  Deutachen  Sprache," 

1  ''Ueberden  deutachen  Slyl." 
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And  moreover,  Adelnng,  as  Gottsched  liad  done,  devoted  mocb  labor 
to  the  investigation  of  the  old  German  literature  and  language. 
And  they  both  agree  further  in  this ;  that  there  is  visible  throughout 
all  their  works,  a  consciousness  either  expressed  or  implied,  of  the  re- 
markable importance  and  ability  of  their  achievements.  If  either  of 
them  goes  beyond  the  other  iu  this  particuhtr  of  a  lov;  estimate  of 
previous  periods  and  labors,  it  is  Adelung.  There  is  one  important 
point  upon  which  Gottsched  and  Adehmg  apparently  ditfer ;  but  even 
here,  Adelung  has  iu  fact  only  completed  what  Gottsched  had  begun. 
This  point  is  the  question,  What  is  the  High  German  language? 
Adelung  himself  laid  great  stress  upon  the  fact  tliat  Gottsched  had 
asserted  the  High  German  to  be  the  result  of  the  labors  of  authors, 
while  he  himself  had  earnestly  combatted  this  opinion.*  But  al- 
though Adelung  was  more  detiuite  than  Gottsdied  in  asserting  that 
language  was  not  a  production  of  authors,  and  least  of  all  of  gram- 
marians, still  expressions  to  the  same  effect  are  not  wanting  in  the 
latter.  And  both  agree  in  claiming  that  the  Misuian  dialect  is  the 
proper,  authoritative,  classical  High  Gorman.  Not,  that  is,  the  speech 
of  the  lower  classes ;  Gottsched  had  perceived  this : — but  that  of 
**the  upper  classes  of  Up}>er  Saxony.'*!  '^^'^  doctrine  of  course 
brought  him  into  a  violent  opposition  to  the  whole  German  literature 
of  the  new  period,  which  was  now  receiving  reinforcements  from  all 
parts  of  Germany.  And  Adelung  misapprehended  the  character  of 
the  times  no  less,  when  he  not  only,  like  others  of  the  grammatical 
school,  looked  with  cautious  wonder  upon  the  great  creations  of 
Klopstock,  Lessing,  and  Goethe,  but  asserted,  completely  possessed  by 
his  delusion,  that  "in  respect  to  excellence  of  style,  the  second  quar- 
ter of  this  centur}'J  was  preeminently  distinguished  ;  a  period  during 
which  appeared  in  Saxony  those  good  writers  who  quickly  became 
models  for  all  Germany."§ 

There  is  another  important  point  respecting  which  Gottsched  and 
Adelung  are  strikingly  alike.  This  was,  the  effort  which  they  both 
made  to  give  greater  clearness  and  logical  consistency  to  German 
grammar,  by  connecting  it  with  certain  general  philosophical  views, 
which  views  themselves,  as  held  by  the  two  men,  were  closely  related. 

♦  St-e  Ailelting,  against  Vose;  in  the  department  of  news,  in  the  "Xrnc  Leipzig  Guzefte  of 
Literature  {Neues  Leipziger  Liferaturxeitung )."  Marcli  31, 1904, 

t  Adelung.  '*  On  German  Style,"  fd.  17Nr>.  i  ,  .'>s.  r.y.  aii«l  in  innumerable  other  places.  See 
ej'pecially  the  pref«ce  of  thi*  '*  romjilete  SyMem,"  p  Iviii.  The  most  riolent  of  the  attacks 
upon  this  vi.  w  of  Adelung,  was  thitt  by  .Inh.  If-  iur.  V<iss.  in  the  "Jm»«  Universal  Gazette  of 
Littniture  {Jnui  A/igfttt.  Lit  eratur-2>i  tune)"  for  January  and  Fibruar\,  l.-^Oi. 

}  Viz.,  from  17ii5  to  1750. 

s  ••  Qn  German  Style.  *  e«l  \7<\  i.  23.  And  compare  I  19,  subsequently  ;  where  Adelung 
measures  out  to  hu  cotemporarie9,bui  grumblingly,  t^omc  little  praise. 
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• 

Gotteched  was  a  Uiorough  adherent  of  the  Wolfian  philosophy,  while 
Adelung  rejected  all  philosophical  "sectarianism,'*  declaring  in  favor 
of  the  eclecticism  which  '*  preceded  the  prevalence  of  Kant's  system." 
He  says  however,  in  1786,  "Thus,  in  recent  times,  almost  every 
philosopher  of  acuteness  and  intellect  has  his  own  eclectic  system  ;  of 
which  the  Leibnitz-Wolfian  hypothesis  is  more  or  less  the  basis."* 

This  style  of  philosoj>liy  is  closely  (K)nnected  with  one  of  the  most 
prominent  traits  of  Adelung's  writings,  viz.,  their  clear  and  intelligi- 
ble character.  Lucidity  and  industry  were  his  most  valuable  traits, 
and  I  designedly  make  tljis  additional  reference  to  them,  for  it  was  to 
them  that  his  works  owe  their  groat  influence  upon  the  schools  of 
the  period.  i3ut  a  search  after  the  higher  excellences  of  literary 
composition,  depth  of  thought  and  demonstrative  correctness  of 
fundamental  view,  would  encounter  in  Adelung  only  the  most  dis- 
couraging shallowness.  His  modest  and  incontestably  truth-loving 
nature  told  him  that  language  was  neither  the  work  of  learned  men, 
nor  was  its  original  creation  a  proof  of  mental  culture.f  But  instead 
of  tracing  the  course  of  this  great  work  of  nature  with  that  reverence 
which  is  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  truth,  Adelung  knew  no  bet- 
ter than  to  utter  constant  complaints  against  the  original  coarseness 
of  the  languages.  These  charges  he  did  not  restrict  to  the  limited 
department  of  mere  ideas,  but  extended  them  to  grammatical  princi- 
ples, and  to  the  sounds  and  the  euphony  of  the  language.  Uere,  he 
received  no  aid  from  the  monuments  of  ancient  German  literature ; 
and  no  warnings  from  his  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  and  its 
Homer.  "  Coarse,  uncouth,  vulgar,''  are  the  terms  which  at  every 
third  word  he  applies  to  the  language  of  those  people  who  have  not 
made  that  surprising  progress  in  trade  or  science  which  distinguished 
his  much  praised  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  All 
Adelung's  works  show  how  profound  an  influence  such  errors  may  ex- 
ert on  opinions  relating  to  subsequent  periods.  No  one  acquainted 
with  Adelung's  works  will  need  any  especial  proofs  of  these  statements. 
I  will  however  cite  a  few  of  the  innumerable  passages  in  point  from 
Adelung's  writings,  for  the  information  of  those  less  familiar  with 
them.  In  speaking  of  the  language  of  the  Germans  during  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era,  Adelung  says,  **A  people  so  uncultivated 
could  have  but  few  ideas,  and  those  mostly  material ;  and  their  lan- 
guage must  therefore  be  extremely  poor.  Their  vocal  organs  were 
coarse  and  uncouth ;   and  could  therefore  express  the  few  ideas  they 

•  **  Ilittory  of  philosophy/or  amcUrurst  (Geschichte  der  philoaophie  fVtr  Liebhaber).**  Leipzif, 
1796,  vol.  il.,  p.  425. 
t  " Complete  System/'  i.,  7 ;  "On  German  Style,"  i..  5. 
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had,  only  by  rough  and  uncouth  sounds."*  But  would  he  not  draw 
an  o])posite  conclusion  from  the  Gothic  language,  which  had  then 
been  well-known  for  a  long  time  ?  This  is  what  he  observes  on  this 
head,  a  few  pages  further :  "  As  the  Gothic  language  was  thenf  very 
rough  and  uncouth,  and  destitute  both  of  terms  for  abstract  concep- 
tions, and  of  sufficient  flexibility  in  combining  words  and  sentences," 
&C.J  Of  the  poets  of  the  Ilohenstaufen,  Adelung  says,  "They  were 
entirely  destitute  of  invention,  wit,  enthusiasm,  in  short  of  poetical 
genius."§  Nor  does  Luther,  whom  he  finds  other  reasons  for  praising, 
escape  without  severe  reproof  from  this  strict  judge.  He  did,  it  is 
true,  take  great  pains  in  polishing ;  and  approached  as  nearly  as  his 
opportunities  admitted,  to  the  strictly  Misnian  dialect.  But  if  he 
had  only  enjoyed  more  leisure  for  the  purpose,  "he  would  have  made 
further  progress,  both  in  orthography  and  in  grammatical  correctness. 
For  he  is  not  always  consistent  in  the  former;  and  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  very  many  faults  and  incorrectnesses  have  escaped  his  observa- 
tion, even  in  the  German  Bible ;  which  must  therefore  be  considered 
any  thing  rather  than  a  classic"! 

CHAPTER  IV. — THE  BROTHERS  ORUIM. 

A  more  complete  contradiction  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  than  that 
between  the  labors  of  the  brothers  Grimm  and  the  views  of  Adelung. 
As  the  latter  adopted  as  a  basis  for  his  grammatical  labors  the  second 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  viz.,  the  years  1725-50,  so  the 
writings  of  the  brothel's  Grimm  may  be  considered  as  holding  a  simi- 
lar relation  to  that  outburst  of  real  poetry  which  was  inaugurated  by 
Goethe  and  his  friends  in  1760-70.  The  Grimms  did  not,  it  is  true, 
endeavor  to  establish  the  literature  of  that  period  as  an  infallible 
standard  of  language,  as  Adelung  did  those  of  1725-50;  but  there 
is  a  relation  between  their  principles  and  those  which  prevailed  in  the 
literature  spoken  of,  which  justifies  the  parallel. 

Jacob  Grimm  was  born  at  Hanau,  in  1785;  and  in  the  spring  of 
1802,  entered  the  university  of  Marburg,  and  studied  law  under 
Savigny,  the  importance  of  whose  influence  upon  Grimm's  studies  is 
mentioned  in  the  graceful  dedication  of  his  Grammar  to  Savigny.  In 
1804,  Jacob's  younger  brother  Wilhelm,  born  at  Hanau  in  1786, 
also  came  to  Marburg,  also  to  study  jurisprudence  under  Savigny. 
The  brothers  pursued  their  professional  studies  with  pleasure  and  zeal, 

♦  "  Complete  System,"  i.,  18.  t  Vis.,  in  the  time  of  Ulfilas. 

:  "  Complete  System."  i.,  23.  There  Is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  tnith  contained  in 
theiie  expressions ;  but  the  unintelligent  nature  of  their  views,  as  taken  in  connection  with 
other  expressions  by  Adelung,  is  none  the  less. 

$lb.,i.,54.  lib.,!.,  66. 
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but  even  at  this  early  period  found  themselves  attracted  toward  the 
task  of  their  lives,  tlie  investigation  of  the  German  ianguai^e  and  an- 
tiquities. After  completing  their  studies  at  the  university,  the 
brothers  resided  in  Cassel,  most  of  the  time  together;  their  union 
being  however  interru})ted  by.  the  important  aftairs  which  took  Jacob 
Grimm  to  Vienna  and  Paris,  during  the  years  1814-15-16.  Since, 
however,  Jacob  was  appointed  second  librarian  of  the  library  at  Cas- 
sel, where  Wilhelm  had  already  become  secretary  to  the  library  in 
1814,  they  have  resided  together  almost  uninterruptedly.  In  1829, 
an  honorable  appointment  brought  them  to  Gottingen,  where,  how- 
ever, they  were  deprived  of  their  places  eight  years  afterwards,  for 
adhering  to  the  constitution  to  which  they  had  taken  an  oath.  In 
1841,  the  king  of  Prussia  invited  them  to  Berlin. 

I  shall  not  here  enumerate  all  the  works  of  the  brothers  Grimm. 
These  have  partly  been  produced  by  them  both  together,  and  partly 
by  one  of  them  individually.  By  both,  are  the  ^^ Children's  and 
Home  Stories^  the  '^German  Lef/endSy^  and  the  ^^  German  Dictionary ;'''' 
by  Jacob  alone,  the  ^'German  Grammar ^^'*  ^^ Legal  Antiquities^ 
^^ Mythology^''  and  ^^ History  of  the  German  Language ^"^  and  by 
Wilhelm  alone,  the  ^^Ancieiit  Danish  Heroic  Uallads,''^  and  the 
^^ German  Heroic  Legends*''^ 

A  full  description  of  what  the  brothers  Grimm  have  done  and  at- 
tempted, would  carry  us  into  very  various  departments  of  knowledge, 
and  which  we  can  not  discuss  in  this  place  without  quite  losing  sight 
of  our  immediate  theme.  And  yet,  there  is  no  one  in  whose  works 
it  is  less  possible  to  wholly  separate  any  one  phase  of  occupation  from 
the  others.  My  simplest  mode  of  stating  the  necessary  description, 
and  one  which  I  believe  will  satisfy  many  of  my  readers,  is  to  say, 
that  the  brothers  Grimm  belong  to  the  historical  school,  in  opposition 
to  Ferdinand  Becker,  who  is  of  the  philosophical  school.  But  though 
this  distinction  is  correct  enough,  still  it  does  not  give  much  informa- 
tion ;  for  it  does  not  decide  the  question  what  is  meant  by  the  two 
terms,  historical  and  philosophical ;  terms  with  which  an  endless 
number  of  misconceptions  have  been  connected.  It  is  possible  that  I 
may  more  nearly  obtain  the  desired  result  by  citing  from  the  brothers 
Grimm  themselves,  some  of  the  most  definite  of  the  statements 
which  they  have  given  of  their  views  and  methods  of  investigating. 

The  leading  traits  in  the  character  of  the  brothers  Grimm  are  rev- 
erence for  history,  keen  poetic  sensibilities,  and  a  warm  love  for  all 
that  is  German  and  patriotic.  This  respect  for  history,  which  charac- 
terizes all  the  productions  of  the  brothers,  is  thus  expressed  in  Jacob 
Grimm's  dedication  of  his  greatest  work  to  Savigny  ;  "I  am  already 
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certain  that  you  will  do  justice  to  my  attempt  to  commence  an  in- 
vestigation of  our  German  antiquity  from  this  direction,  and  will  ap- 
prove of  my  idea  of  proving  that  grammar  also  establishes  the  in- 
violableness  and  necessity  of  history.''*     A  feeling  for  poetry  is  almost 
more  characteristic  of  the  brothers  Grimm,  in  distinction  from  Gott- 
Bched,  Adelung,  and  their  school,  even   than  these  views  resj)ecting 
history.     Instead  of  like  them,  everywhere  deifying  conventionalities, 
and  regarding  every  thing  that  is  good  in  language  and  poetry  as 
only  an  evidence  of  refined  culture,  the  Grimms  are  constantly  dis- 
posed to  favor  wliat  is  original,  natural,  and  the  immediate  result  of 
native  mental  action.     These  tendencies  of  course  implied  the  direct 
opposite  of  Adelung's  unintelligent  opinions  on  German  antiquity 
and  the  ancient  German  poetry.     This  should  not  however  be  taken 
to  signify  that  the  Grimms  had   that  mistaken   kind  of  patriotism 
which  over-estimated  every  thing  that  is  modern  and  German,  or  un- 
derrated  the  excellence   of   the  classical  productions   of  antiquity. 
They  have  expressed  views   precisely  the  opposite  of  these  in  many 
places  and  in  the  clearest  manner.     Jacob  Grimm,  in  the  dedication 
already  quoted,  has  most  gracefully  expressed  his  sense  of  the  value 
of  native  compositions.     ''  Real  poetry,"  he  says,  "  is  like  a  man  who 
finds  a  thousand  sources  of  pleasure  in  seeing  leaves  and  grass  grow, 
and  the  sun  rise  and  set;  false,  like  one  who  travels  in  foreign  lands, 
and  fancies  that  he  is  improving  himself  on  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land, or  under  the  sky,  or  on  the  sea  of  Italy ;  but  although  he  is 
there,  his  pleasure  is  probably  far  from  beipg  as  great  as  that  of  him 
who  remains  at  home,  and  watches  the  apple  trees  blossom  every 
year  in  liis  garden,  and  the  finches  pecking  at  them."f     The  Grimms 
have  preserved  a  true  appreciation  of  history,  and  for  all  natural 
developments  from  real  life,  instead  of  the  foolish  contem})t  which 
superficial  men  have  displayed  toward  the  institutions  and  manners 
of  ancient  times.      They  have  contributed   more  than  any  one  else 
toward  a  just  and  affectionate  estimate  of    the    Middle  Ages ;  al- 
though they  have  quite  preserved  themselves  from  the  absurdity  of 
undertaking  to  transplant  those   ages  bodily   into  our   own    times. 
Wilhelm  Grimm  observes  with  much  justice  on  this  point  in  his  brief 
account  of  his  life,  "Only  the  narrowest  mind  could  undertake  to  in- 
vestigate mediaeval  history  with  the  intention  of  transplanting  it  into 
the  present ;  but  it  would  indicate  equal  folly  of  an  opposite  kind,  to 

♦  Grammar  U  p.  4. 

t  Grammar  i..  p.  7.  I  believe  I  have  not  injured  the  meaning  of  the  quotation  by  giving 
only  its  positive  part,  and  omitting  the  polemic  reference  to  Ariosto.  The  relations  between 
nature  and  cultivation  will  be  discussed,  so  far  as  they  belong  to  instructioD  In  language,  io 
my  second  book. 
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endeavor  to  ignore  the  influence  which  the  naiddle  ages  must  exert 
upon  our  comprehension  and  j)roper  treatment  of  the  present."* 

As  a  grammarian,  Jacob  Grimm  is  exactly  opposed  to  Gottsched, 
Adehing  and  their  school,  by  not  undertaking  to  lay  down  laws  for 
the  use  of  the  German  language.  His  labors  are  directed  to  the 
object  of  investigating  laws  already  established.  The  remarkable 
discoveries  to  which  this  method  has  led,  are  well  known.  Grimm's 
pioneers  in  his  labors  must  not  therefore  be  taken  to  be  the  gram- 
marians of  whom  I  have  given  some  account,  and  whose  excellence 
lies  in  quite  another  field.  The  materials  for  his  investigations  were 
found  to  some  extent,  though  not  great,  prepared,  in  the  works  of  those 
who  had  before  him  pursued  the  study  of  the  existing  monuments  of 
the  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  ancient  Scandinavian  and  German  lan- 
guages. The  history  of  these  studies,  which  belongs  to  Iceland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Norway,  and  England,  as  well  as  Germany,  is  of 
course  often  connected  with  that  of  the  series  of  grammarians  of 
which  I  am  treating.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  also  constitutes 
a  separate  department  of  learning,  not  properly  to  be  introduced  in  a 
history  of  instruction  in  German.  Grimm  has  at  all  times  acknowl- 
edged whatever  was  valuable  in  the  works  of  his  philological  prede- 
cessors; but  as  to  the  relations  between  him  and  the  average  of 
German  grammarians,  he  thus  expresses  himself  in  the  preface  to  his 
grammarf : — 

"From  the  first  grammatical  treatment  of  the  German  language  down 
to  Adelung,  a  good  number  of  books  were  written  on  the  subject; 
from  Adelung  to  the  present  time,  a  still  greater  number.  But  as  I 
do  not  desire  to  be  ranked  with  these,  but  on  the  contrary  to  be  quite 
separated  from  them,  I  must  at  the  outset  declare  why  I  consider  ob- 
jectionable, and  even  foolish,  the  usual  methods  and  ideals  of  the 
theories  of  German,  especially  those  put  forth  and  received  during 
the  last  half  century.  It  has  gradually  become  the  practice  to  make 
these  books  manuals  of  instruction  in  all  the  schools;  and  to  recom- 
mend them  even  to  adults,  for  the  culture  and  development  of  their 
powers  of  language :  an  excessively  pedantical  proceeding,  and  one 
which  it  would  require  great  exertions  even  to  make  intelligible  to  a 
Greek  or  a  Roman,  could  he  now  be  raised  from  the  dead.  Most  of 
our  cotemporary  nations  have  been  wiser  than  we,  in  that  they  have 
not  so  seriously  set  about  making  their  own  language  a  subject  of  in- 

*  Wilhelm  Grimm's  autobiography  ;  in  the  '^Beginning  of  a  History  of  the  literati,  au- 
thora  and  artist 9  of  fffs/te.  from  1806  to  1830,  (Orundlage  xu  einer  He-aitiachen  Gelehrten, 
Sekrift 91  tiler,  und  Knnstler-GeachichU  vom  Jahr,  1806,  bia  turn  Jahr,  1830),"  by  K  W.  JuKi 
Marburg.  1831.    P.  173. 

t  Grammar  i.,  pp.  9,  II. 
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stniction  at  school.  A  close  investigation  will  quickly  reveal  the 
hidden  harm  which  such  instruction,  like  all  that  is  superfluous,  brings 
with  it.  My  own  belief  is,  that  it  obstructs  the  free  development  of 
the  organs  of  speech  in  children,  and  violates  a  most  valuable  pro- 
vision of  nature,  that  our  speech  shall  come  to  us  with  the  mother's 
milk,  and  be  developed  to  its  maturity  within  the  precincts  of  home. 
Language,  like  every  thing  derived  from  nature  or  h«bit,  is  an  un- 
known, inscrutable  mystery,  planting  itself  at  first  within  the  young, 
and  adapting  the  organs  of  speech  to  the  peculiar  hard  or  soft  tones, 
inflections,  modulations,  of  the  people.  This  habitual  adaptation 
produces  that  ineradicable  sense  of  longing  which  every  man  feels 
when  in  a  foreign  land,  the  sounds  of  his  own  tongue  fall  upon  his 
ear;  and  it  also  accounts  for  the  impossibility  of  learning  a  foreign 
language ;  that  is,  of  learning  it  completely  and  intimately.  Now, 
who  can  believe  that  a  development  rooted  so  deeply,  and  regulated 
by  a  law  of  nature  so  wisely  economical,  can  be  modified  or  promoted 
by  the  perverted,  stupid  and  misconceived  rules  of  grammar-masters; 
and  who  does  not  feel  a  sympathy  for  unchildlike  children  and  youth, 
who  speak  a  pure  and  polished  language  perhaps,  but  who  when 
grown  up  can  feel  no  home  sickness  for  their  youth  ?  Ask  a  genuine 
poet,  whose  principles  respecting  the  material,  spirit  and  rules  of 
language  would  certainly  differ  far  from  those  manufjictured  by  gram- 
marians and  dictionary-makers,  what  he  ever  learned  out  of  Adelung; 
and  whether  he  is  a  follower  of  him  ?  Six  hundred  years  ago,  every 
common  peasant  knew — that  is,  was  daily  practicing — perfections  and 
elegancies  in  German,  of  which  our  best  teachers  in  language  now-a- 
days  do  not  even  dream.  In  the  poems  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach, 
or  of  llartmann  von  Aue,  who  had  never  heard  of  declension  and 
conjugation,  and  perhaps  could  not  even  read  or  write,  distinctions 
of  substantives  and  verbs  are  observed  with  a  purity  and  accuracy  of 
inflection  and  location,  which  we  must  now  discover  gradually  by  the 
methods  of  learned  investigation,  but  can  not  now  return  to;  for  the 
language  goes  on  in  its  unalterable  course.  Even  if  I  shall  fail  to 
describe  with  sufficient  truth  the  earlier  peculiarities  and  fortunes  of 
our  German  language,  out  of  such  of  its  early  monuments  as  survive, 
still  I  am  confident  that  even  a  more  imperfect  representation  of  what 
I  have  had  in  mind,  would  possess  power  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
entire  incompetency  of  all  the  grammatical  rules  which  have  thus  far 
been  so  painfully  elaborated,  even  in  those  simplest  outlines  upon 
which  all  the-  rest  must  depend.  And  if  these  theories  of  language 
are  thus  shown  to  be  themselves  all  deception  and  error,  then  there 
will  at  once  be  furnished  evidence  enough  of  the  fruits  which  they 
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must  produce  in  our  schools;  and  of  their  necessary  tendency  to 
destroy  rather  than  to  develop,  the  germs  of  th^  natural  faculties  of 
language.  And  it  is  an  observation  both  undeniable  and  of  import- 
ance here,  that  girls  and  women  who  have  been  least  tormented  in 
the  schools,  speak  with  more  correctness,  arrange  their  words  more 
elegantly,  and  select  them  more  naturally ;  because  they  fullow  more 
obediently  the  requirements  of  the  nature  within  them.  And  the 
style  of  their  language  will  keep  pace  in  development  and  polish, 
with  their  mental  j»rogress,  of  its  own  accord,  and  of  nocesiiity.  Every 
German  who  understands  his  own  language  in  a  plain,  correct,  com- 
mon-sense manner — that  is  to  say,  without  having  been  taught  it  by 
rules,  is  entitled  to  call  himself,  to  use.  the  striking  expression  of  a 
French  writer,  an  independent  living  grammar  ;  and  boldly  to  ignore 
all  the  rules  of  the  grammar-masters.*' 

*'If  as  thej%e  views  imply  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  grammar  of 
the  native  language  adapted  for  use  at  school  and  at  home,  no  su(!h 
thing  as  a  dry  outline  of  those  simplest  and  for  that  very  reason  most 
wonderful  elements  of  language,  of  which  each  has  lived  for  an  im- 
measurable period  before  arriving  at  its  present  shape ; — it  follows 
that  the  study  of  grammar  can  be  nothing  except  a  strictly  scientific 
one ;  and  either  philoso]>hical,  critical,  or  historical,  according  to  the 
method  in  which  it  is  pursued."* 

*  To  avoid  miauDderatanding,  I  add  here  that  I  do  Dot  andertake  to  give  a  history  of  tht 
■tudj  of  the  ancient  German.  Such  a  one  would  of  coarse  in  this  place  most  naturally  die* 
cuss  lilt  pupils  and  cotemporariea  of  the  Grimms. 


PHYSICAL   EDUCATION. 


As  Physical  Trainiug — its  principles  and  methods — is  at  this  time  receiving 
more  than  ordinary  attention  from  teachers  and  the  public  generally,  in  connec- 
tion with  phins  of  military  education,  we  shall  bring  together  eariier  than  we 
had  intended,  the  suggestions  of  eminent  writers,  with  accounts  of  systema- 
tized exercises,  including  juvenile  and  popular  pastimes,  in  didcrent  oountrieSi 
bearing  on  the  subject. 

There  is  much  of  the  higliest  educational  value  in  the  militar)''  element  in 
echools,  including  in  that  term  all  that  is  peculiar  in  studies,  drill  and  disci- 
pline, designed  to  trmn  oflBcers  and  soldiers  for  tlie  exigences  of  war,  or  to  culti- 
vate a  military  spirit  and  prei)aration  among  the  people.  But  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  number  of  juvenile  military  schools,  any  organization  of  cadet-corps, 
however  extensive,  any  amount  of  drill  or  target-shooting,  valuable  as  all  these 
are  for  general  or  sp(;cific  purposes,  will  cover  the  whole  field  of  pliysical  cul- 
ture, wh'ch  must  begin  far  back  in  the  home,  with  parents  and  nurses,  and  ex- 
tend out  into  the  daily  life  of  every  man,  woman  and  child.  Neither  will  these 
schools  and  appliances,  and  practices  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  severe 
scientific  study  and  special  training  which  the  experience  of  every  European 
government  h;is  found  necessary,  in  the  present  condition  of  human  affairs,  for 
the  preparation  of  officers  both  for  the  army  or  the  navy. 

We  hope  to  see  military  drill  and  discipline,  as  well  as  systematic  gymnas- 
tic exercises,  worked  into  many  of  our  schools,  both  public  and  private,  under 
proper  regulations,  and  well-qualified  instructors,  but  not  to  supersede  old-fasli- 
ioned  games  and  six)rts,  or  to  diminish  the  amount  of  hard  study.  Under 
proper  conditions  of  safety,  play — free  and  varied  as  nature  prompts,  and  all 
young  animals  delight  in,  affords  the  best  exercise  for  little  children  and  young 
scholars ;  and  study,  work,  and  sports,  judiciously  alternated,  constitute  our  course 
of  gynmastics  for  consolidating  the  constitution  of  youth  and  f(»re-ordaining  a 
manhood  of  prolonged  strength  and  usefulm  ss.  Let  us  have  good  teaching,  and 
enough  of  it, — hard  study  and  more  of  it,  with  suitable  alternation  of  subjects  and 
frequent  infusion  of  exhilarating  play  as  well  as  of  systematic  exercises, — useful 
work  in  field  and  shop,  with  less  intensity  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  office, 
and  more  indulgence  in  outside  and  fireside  recreation, — let  us  have  more  and 
better  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  healtli,  more  of  heart  culture,  as  well  as  of 
mental  and  bodily  vigor,  more  exercise  of  the  gentle  and  kindly  sympathies, 
more  of  the  refining  enjo}'ment8  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  more  of  the 
ennobling  perceptions  of  moral  beauty  and  virtue,  and  the  daily  practice  of  obe- 
dience, veneration,  temperance  and  oatriotism,  and  we  shall  be  a  healthier  and 
a  happier  people. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATION. 

BY  JOHN   LOCKS. 


DEDICATION  TO  EDWARD  CLARKE,  OF  CHIPLEY. 

Sir, — These  Thoughts  concerning  Education,  which  now  come  abroftd  into  tbt 
world,  do  of  right  belong  to  you,  being  written  several  years  since  for  your  sake, 
and  are  no  otlier  than  what  you  have  alreudy  by  you  in  my  letters.  I  have  so 
little  varied  any  thing,  but  only  the  order  of  what  was  sent  you  at  different  times, 
and  on  several  occasions,  that  the  reader  will  easily  find,  in  the  familiarity  and 
fashion  of  the  style,  that  they  were  rather  the  private  conversation  of  two  friends 
than  a  discourse  designed  for  public  view. 

The  importunity  of  friends  is  the  common  apology  for  publications  men  are 
afraid  to  own  themselves  forward  to.  But  you  know  I  can  tnily  say,  that  if  some 
who  having  heard  of  these  papers  of  mine,  had  not  pressed  to  see  them,  and 
afterward  to  have  them  printed,  they  liad  lain  dormant  still  in  that  privacy  they 
were  designed  for.  But  those  whose  judgment  I  defer  much  to,  telling  me,  that 
they  were  persuaded,  that  this  rough  draught  of  mine  might  bo  of  some  use,  if 
made  more  public,  touched  upon  wh.it  will  always  bo  very  prevalent  with  me. 
For  I  think  it  every  man^s  indispensable  duty,  to  do  all  the  service  he  can  to  hia 
country ;  and  I  see  not  what  difference  he  puts  between  himself  and  his  cattle, 
who  lives  without  that  thought.  This  subject  is  of  so  great  concernment,  and  a 
right  way  of  education  is  of  so  general  advantage,  that  did  I  find  my  abilities  an- 
swer my  wishes,  I  should  not  have  needed  exhortations  or  importunities  fVom 
others.  However,  the  meanness  of  these  papers,  and  my  just  distnist  of  them, 
shall  not  keep  me,  by  the  shame  of  doing  so  little,  from  contributing  my  mite, 
where  there  U  no  more  required  of  me  than  my  throwing  it  into  the  public  rccej>- 
tade.  And  if  there  be  any  more  of  their  size  and  notions,  who  liked  them  so 
well  that  they  thought  them  worth  printing,  I  may  flatter  myself  they  will  not 
be  lost  labor  to  every  body. 

I  myself  have  been  consulted  of  late  by  so  many,  who  profess  themselves  at  a 
loss  how  to  breed  their  children,  and  the  early  corruption  of  youth  is  now  become 
so  general  a  complaint,  that  ho  can  not  be  thought  wholly  impertinent  who 
brings  the  consideration  of  this  matter  on  the  stage,  and  offers  something,  if  it 
be  but  to  excite  others,  or  afford  matter  of  correction.  For  errors  in  education 
should  be  Itss  indulged  than  any  ;  these,  like  faults  in  the  first  concoction,  that 
are  never  mended  in  the  second  or  third,  carry  their  afterward-incorrigible  taint 
with  them  through  all  the  parts  and  stations  of  life. 

I  am  so  far  from  boing  conceited  of  any  thing  I  have  here  offered,  that  I  should 
not  be  sorrj',  even  for  your  sake,  if  some  one  abler  and  fitter  for  such  a  task 
would,  in  a  just  treatise  of  education,  suited  to  our  English  gentry,  rectify  the 
mistakes  1  have  made  in  this ;  it  being  much  more  desirable  to  me,  that  young 
gentlemen  should  be  put  into  (that  which  every  one  ought  to  be  solicitous  about,) 
the  best  way  of  boing  formed  and  instnicted,  than  that  my  opinion  should  be 
received  concerning  it.  You  will,  however,  in  the  meantime  bear  mo  witness, 
that  the  method  here  proposed  has  had  no  ordinary  effects  upon  a  gentleman's 
son  it  was  not  designed  for.  I  will  not  say  the  good  temper  of  the  child  did 
not  very  much  contribute  to  it,  but  this  I  think  you  and  the  parents  are  satisfied 
of,  that  a  contrary  usage,  according  to  the  ordinarj*  disciplining  of  children,  woald 
not  have  n^ndcd  that  temper,  nor  have  brought  him  to  be  in  love  with  hU  book 
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to  take  a  pleasure  in  learning,  and  to  desire,  as  he  does,  to  be  taught  more  than 
tho8e  about  him  think  fit  alwaVs  to  teach  him. 

But  my  business  is  not  to  recommend  this  treatise  to  you,  whose  opinion  of  ii 
I  know  already ;  nor  it  to  the  world,  either  by  your  opinion  or  patronage.  The 
well  educating  of  their  children  is  so  much  the  duty  and  concern  of  parents,  and 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  so  much  depends  on  it,  that  I  would 
have  every  one  lay  it  seriously  to  heart ;  and,  after  having  well  examined  and 
distinguiMhed  what  funcy,  custom,  or  reason  advises  in  the  case,  set  his  helping 
hand  to  promote  every  where  that  way  of  training  up  youth,  with  regard  tt.  their 
several  conditions,  which  is  the  easiest,  shortest,  and  likeliest  to  produce  virtu- 
ous, useful,  and  able  men  in  their  distinct  callinjrs ;  though  that  most  to  Ixj  taken 
care  of  is  the  gentleman's  calling.  For  if  those  of  that  rank  are  by  their  edaca- 
tion  once  set  right,  they  will  quickly  bring  all  the  rest  into  order. 

I  know  not  whether  I  have  done  more  than  shown  my  good  wishes  toward  it 
m  this  short  discourse ;  such  as  it  is,  the  world  now  has  it ;  and  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  it  worth  tlieir  acceptance,  they  owe  their  thanks  to  you  for  it.  My  affec- 
tion to  you  gave  the  first  rise  to  it,  and  I  am  pleased,  that  I  can  leave  to  posterity 
this  mark  of  the  friendship  has  been  between  us.  For  I  know  no  greater  pleasure 
in  this  life,  nor  a  better  remembrance  to  be  left  behind  one,  than  a  long  con- 
tinued friendship,  with  an  honest,  useful,  and  worthy  man,  and  lover  of  his 
country.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble 

And  most  faithful  servant, 

March  7,  1690.  John  Locke. 

EDUCATION   IN   GENERAL. 

1.  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  is  a  short  but  full  descnption  of  a  happy 
state  in  tliis  world:  he  that  has  these  two,  has  little  more  to  wish  for;  and  ho 
that  wants  either  of  them,  will  be  but  little  the  better  for  any  thing  else.  Men's 
happiness  or  misery  is  most  part  of  their  own  making.  He  whose  mind  directs 
not  wisely,  will  never  take  the  right  way ;  and  he  whose  body  is  crazy  and 
feeble,  will  never  be  able  to  advance  in  it.  I  confess,  there  are  some  men's  con- 
stitutions of  body  and  mind  so  vigorous,  and  well-framed  by  nature,  that  they 
need  not  much  assistance  from  others ;  but,  by  the  strength  of  their  natural 
genius,  they  arc,  from  their  cradles,  carried  toward  what  is  excellent ;  and,  by 
the  privilege  of  their  happy  constitutions,  are  able  to  do  wonders.  But  exam- 
ples of  this  kind  are  but  few;  and  I  think  I  may  say,  that,  of  all  the  men  we 
meet  with,  nine  parts  of  ten  are  what  they  are,  good  or  evil,  useful  or  not,  by 
their  education.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  great  difference  in  mankind.  The 
little,  or  almost  insensible,  impressions  on  our  tender  infancies,  have  very 
important  and  lasting  consequences :  and  there  it  is,  as  in  the  fountains  of  some 
rivers  where  a  gentle  application  of  the  hand  turns  the  flexible  waters  into  chan- 
nels, that  make  them  take  quite  contrary  courses ;  and  by  this  little  direction, 
given  them  at  first,  in  the  source,  they  receive  different  tendencies,  and  arrive  at 
last  at  very  remote  and  distant  places. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.   HEALTH. 

2.  I  imagine  the  minds  of  children  as  easily  turned,  this  or  that  way,  aa  water 
itself;  and  though  this  bo  the  principal  part,  and  our  main  care  should  be  about 
the  inside,  yet  the  clay  cottage  is  not  to  bo  neglected.  I  shall  therefore  begin 
with  the  ca.se,  and  consider  first  the  health  of  the  body,  as  that  which  p<jrhaps 
you  may  rather  expect,  from  that  study  I  have  been  thought  more  peculiarly  to 
have  applied  myself  to ;  and  that  also  which  will  be  soonest  dispatched, 
lying,  if  I  guess  not  amiss,  in  a  very  little  compasR. 
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3.  IIow  necessary  hcnlth  is  to  our  business  and  happiness,  and  how  requisite 
a  strouj^  constitution,  able  to  endure  hardships  and  fatigue,  is  to  one  that  will 
make  any  figure  in  the  world,  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  proof. 

TENn)ERXESS. 

4.  The  consideration  I  shall  here  have,  of  health,  shall  be,  not  what  a  physi- 
cian ought  to  do,  with  a  sick  or  cnizy  child ;  but  what  the  parents,  without  the 
help  of  physic,  should  do  for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  an  healthy, 
or  at  least,  not  sickly  constitution,  in  their  children :  and  this  perhaps  might  be 
all  despatched  in  this  one  short  rule,  viz.,  that  gentlemen  should  use  their  chil- 
dren as  the  honest  farmers  and  substantial  yeomen  do  theirs.  But  because  the 
mothers,  possibly,  may  think  this  a  little  too  hard,  and  tlie  fathers,  too  short,  I 
shall  explain  myself  more  particularly ;  only  laying  down  thi.o,  as  a  general  and 
certain  observation  for  the  wonufu  to  consider,  viz.,  that  most  children's  consti- 
tutions are  either  spoiled,  or  at  least  harmed,  by  cockering  and  tenderness. 

WARMTH. 

5.  The  first  thing  to  be  taken  care  of  is,  tliat  children  be  not  too  wannly  clad 
or  covered,  winter  or  summer.  The  face,  when  we  are  bom,  is  no  less  tender 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body ;  it  is  use  alone  hardens  it,  and  makes  it  more 
able  to  endure  the  cold.  And  therefore  the  Scythian  philosopher  gave  a  very 
signirtauit  answer  to  the  Athenian,  who  wondered  how  he  could  go  naked  in 
frost  and  snow:  "IIow,"  said  the  Scythian,  "can  you  endure  your  face  exposed 
to  the  sharp  winter  air?"  "  My  face  is  used  to  it,"  said  the  Athenian.  "Think 
me  all  face,"  replied  the  Scythian.  Our  bodies  will  endure  any  thing  that  from 
the  beginning  they  are  accustomed  to. 

An  eminent  instance  of  this,  though  in  the  contrary  excess  of  heat,  being  to 
our  present  purpose,  to  show  what  use  can  do,  I  shall  set  down  in  the  author's 
words,  Jis  I  met  with  it  in  a  late  ingenious  voyage:*  "The  heats,"  says  he, 
"are  more  violent  in  Malta  than  in  any  part  of  Kurope:  they  exceed  those  of 
Bcme  itself,  and  are  perfectly  stifling;  and  so  much  the  more,  because  there  are 
seldom  any  cooling  breezes  here.  This  makes  the  common  people  as  black  as 
gypsies:  but  yet  the  jwasiints  defy  the  sun:  they  work  on  in  the  hottest  part 
of  tlie  day,  without  intcrmis-sion,  or  sheltering  themselves  from  his  scorching 
rays.  This  has  convinced  me  that  nature  can  bring  itself  to  many  things  which 
seem  impossible,  provided  wo  accustom  ourselves  from  our  infancy.  The  Mal- 
tese do  so,  who  harden  the  bodies  of  their  children,  and  reconcile  them  to  the 
heat,  by  making  them  go  stark  naked,  without  shirt,  drawers,  or  any  thing  on 
their  head,  from  their  cradles,  till  they  are  ten  years  old." 

Give  me  leave,  therefore,  to  advise  you  not  to  fence  too  carefully  against  the 
cold  of  this  our  climate :  there  are  those  in  England,  who  wear  the  same  clothes 
winter  and  summer,  and  that  without  any  inconvenience,  or  more  sense  of  cold 
than  others  find.  But  if  the  mother  will  needs  have  an  allowance  for  frost  and 
snow,  for  fear  of  harm,  and  the  father,  for  fear  of  censure,  be  sure  let  not  his 
winter-clothing  be  too  warm ;  and  amongst  other  things  remember,  that  when 
nature  has  so  well  covered  his  head  with  hair,  and  strengthened  it  with  a  year 
or  two's  age,  that  he  am  run  about  by  day,  without  a  cap,  it  is  best  that  by 
night  a  child  should  also  he  without  one ;  there  being  nothing  that  more  ez- 

*  Nouveau  Voyajre  du  Leruit,  i^o 
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poses  to  headache,  colds,  catarrhs,  coughs,  and  several  other  diseases,  than 
keeping  the  head  warm. 

6.  I  have  said  he  here,  because  the  principal  aim  of  my  discourse  is,  how  a 
young  geniUmian  should  be  brought  up  from  his  infancy,  which  in  all  things  will 
not  so  perfectly  suit  the  education  of  daughters ;  though,  where  the  difference 
of  sex  requires  different  treatment,  it  will  be  no  hard  matter  to  distinguish. 

FEET.      ALTERATIONS. 

7.  I  would  also  advise  his  feet  to  be  washed  every  day  in  cold  water;  and  to 
have  his  shoes  so  thin,  that  they  might  leak  and  let  in  water,  whenever  he 
comes  near  it.*  Here,  I  fear,  I  shall  have  the  mistress,  and  maids  too,  against 
me.  One  will  think  it  too  filtliy ;  and  the  other,  perhaps,  too  much  pains  to 
make  clean  his  stockings.  But  yet  truth  will  have  it,  that  his  health  is  much 
more  worth  than  all  such  considerations,  and  ten  times  as  much  more.  And  he 
that  considers  how  mischievous  and  mortal  a  thing  taking  wet  in  the  feet  is,  to 
those  who  have  been  bred  nicely,  will  wish  ho  had,  with  the  poor  people's  chil- 
dren, gone  barefoot ;  who,  by  that  moans,  come  to  be  so  reconciled  by  custom, 
to  wet  their  feet,  that  they  take  no  more  cold  or  harm  by  it  than  if  they  were 
wet  in  their  hands.  And  what  is  it,  I  pray,  that  makes  this  great  difference 
between  the  hands  and  the  feet  in  others,  but  only  custom  ?  I  doubt  not,  but 
if  a  man  from  his  cradle  had  been  always  used  to  go  barefoot,  whilst  his  hands 
were  constantly  wrapped  up  in  warm  mittens,  and  covered  witli  hand  shoes,  as 
the  Dutch  call  gloves;  I  doubt  not,  I  say,  but  such  a  custom  would  make  tak- 
ing wet  in  liis  hands  as  dangerous  to  him,  as  now  taking  wet  in  their  feet  is  to 
a  great  many  others.  Tlie  way  to  prevent  this,  is  to  have  his  slioes  matie  so  as 
to  leak  water,  and  his  feet  wa,shed  consUintly  every  day  in  cold  water.  It  is 
recommendable  for  its  cleanliness :  but  tliat,  which  I  aim  at  in  it  is  health. 
And  therefore  I  limit  it  not  precisely  to  any  time  of  the  day.  I  have  known  it 
used  every  night  with  very  good  success,  and  that  all  the  winter,  without  the 
omitting  it  so  much  as  one  night,  in  extreme  oold  weather:  when  thick  ice  cov- 
ered the  water,  the  child  bathed  his  legs  and  feet  in  it;  though  he  was  of  an 
age  not  big  enough  to  rub  and  wipe  them  himself;  and  when  he  began  this 
custom,  was  puling  and  very  tender.  But  the  greater  end  being  to  harden 
those  parts,  by  a  frequent  and  famihar  use  of  cold  water,  and  thereby  to  pre- 
vent the  mischiefs  that  usually  attend  accidental  taking  wet  in  the  fe^t,  in  those 
who  are  bred  otherwise ;  I  think  it  may  be  left;  to  the  prudence  and  conven- 
ience of  the  parentis,  to  choose  either  night  or  morning.  The  time  I  deem  in- 
different, so  the  thing*  bo  effectually  drme.  The  health  and  hardiness  procured 
by  it,  would  be  a  good  purchase  at  a  much  dearer  rate.  To  which  if  I  add  the 
preventing  of  corns,  that  to  some  men  would  bo  a  very  valuable  consideration. 
But  begin  first  in  the  spring  with  lukewarm,  and  so  colder  and  colder  every 
time,  till  in  a  few  days  you  come  to  perfectly  cold  water,  and  then  continue  it 
so,  winter  and  summer.  For  it  is  to  be  observed  in  this, 'as  in  all  other  altera- 
tions from  our  ordinary  way  of  living,  the  changes  must  be  made  by  gentle  and 
insensible  degrees ;  and  so  wo  may  bring  our  bodies  to  any  thing,  without  pain, 
and  without  danger. 

How  fond  mothers  are  hko  to  receive  this  doctrine,  is  not  hard  to  foresee. 


•  It  is  necesfary,  perhaps,  here  to  remind  the  reader,  that,  to  serure  the  advantage  of  a  fall 
and  exact  reprint  of  Mr.  Locke's  Thoughts,  it  was  necessary  to  include  several  things  which 
ought  to  be  regarded  rather  as  peculiarities  of  opinion,  than  as  salutary  8uggei$tion8.~ED. 
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What  cau  it  be  less  than  to  murder  their  tender  babes,  to  use  them  thus? 
'What!  put  their  feet  in  cold  water  in  frost  and  snow,  when  all  one  can  do  ia 
little  enough  to  keep  them  warm !  A  little  to  remove  their  fears  by  examples, 
without  which  the  plainest  reason  is  seldom  hearkened  to ;  Seneca  tells  us  of 
himself^  ep.  53  and  83,  that  he  used  to  bathe  himself  in  cold  spring- water  in  the 
midst  of  winter.  This,  if  he  had  not  thought  it  not  only  tolerable,  but  healthy 
too,  he  would  scarce  have  done,  in  an  exuberant  fortune,  that  could  well  have 
borne  the  expense  of  a  warm  bath ;  and  in  an  age,  (for  ho  was  then  old,)  that 
would  have  excused  greater  indulgence.  If  we  think  his  stoical  principles  led 
him  to  this  severity;  let  it  be  so,  that  this  sect  reconciled  cold  water  to  his  suf- 
ferance :  what  made  it  agreeable  to  liis  health  ?  for  that  was  not  impaired  by 
this  hard  usage.  But  what  shah  7'e  say  to  Horace,  who  armed  not  himself 
with  the  reputation  of  any  sect,  and  leaai  '^f  all  affected  stoical  austerities  ?  yet 
he  assures  us,  ho  was  wont  in  the  winter  seasou  ^o  bathe  himself  in  cold  water. 
But  perhaps  Italy  will  be  thought  much  warmer  than  England,  and  the  chill- 
ness  of  their  waters  not  to  come  near  ours  in  winter.  If  the  rivers  of  Italy  are 
warmer,  tliose  of  Germany  and  Poland  are  much  colder,  than  any  in  this  our 
country ;  and  yet  in  these  the  Jews,  both  men  and  women,  bathe  all  over  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  without  any  prejudice  to  their  health.  And  every  one  is  not 
apt  to  believe  it  is  a  miracle,  or  any  peculiar  virtue  of  St  Winifred's  well,  that 
makes  the  cold  waters  of  that  famous  spring  do  no  harm  to  the  tender  bodies 
that  bathe  in  it  Every  one  is  now  full  of  the  miracles  done,  by  cold  baths,  on 
decayed  and  weak  constitutions,  for  the  recovery  of  health  and  strength ;  and 
therefore  they  can  not  be  impracticable,  or  intolerable,  for  the  improving  and 
hardening  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  in  better  circumstances. 

If  these  examples  of  grown  men  be  not  thought  yet  to  reach  the  case  of  chil- 
dren, but  that  they  may  be  judged  still  to  be  too  tender  and  unable  to  bear  such 
usage ;  let  them  examine  what  the  Germans  of  old,  and  the  Irish  now  do  to 
them ;  and  they  will  find  that  infants  too,  as  tender  as  they  are  thought,  may, 
without  any  danger,  endure  bathing,  not  only  of  their  feet  but  of  their  whole 
bodies  in  cold  water.  And  there  are,  at  this  day,  ladies  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  who  use  this  disciphne  to  their  children,  in  the  midst  of  winter;  and 
find  that  cold  water  does  them  no  harm,  even  when  there  is  ice  in  it 

SWIMMING. 

8.  I  shall  not  need  here  to  mention  swimming,  when  he  is  of  an  age  able  to 
learn  and  has  any  one  to  teach  him.  It  is  that  saves  many  a  man's  life:  and 
the  Romans  thought  it  so  necessary,  that  they  ranked  it  with  letters ;  and  it 
was  the  common  phrase  to  mark  one  ill  educated,  and  good  for  nothing,  that  he 
had  neither  learned  to  read  nor  to  swim :  "  Nee  literas  didicit^  nee  naiare."  But 
besides  the  gaining  of  skill,  which  may  serve  him  at  need;  the  advantages  to 
health,  by  often  bathing  in  cold  water,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  are  so  many, 
that  I  think  nothing  need  be  said  to  encourage  it ;  provided  this  one  caution  be 
used,  that  he  never  go  into  the  water  when  exercise  has  at  all  wanned  him,  or  • 
left  any  emotion  in  his  blood  or  pulse. 

AIR. 

9.  Another  thing  that  is  of  great  advantage  to  every  one's  health,  but  espec- 
ially children's,  is  to  be  much  in  the  open  air,  and  very  little,  as  may  be,  by  the  - 
fire,  even  in  wmter.    By  this  he  will  accustom  himself  also  to  heat  and  cold, . 
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shine  and  rain;  all  which  if  a  man's  body  will  not  endure,  it  will  serve  him  to 
rery  little  purpose  in  this  world ;  and  when  he  is  grow^n  up,  it  is  too  lato  to  be- 
g:in  to  use  him  to  it :  it  must  be  got  early  and  by  degrees.  Thus  the  body  may 
be  brought  to  bear  almost  any  thing.  If  I  should  advise  him  to  play  in  the 
wind  and  sun  without  a  liat,  I  doubt  whether  it  could  be  borne.  There  would 
a  thousand  objections  be  made  against  it,  which  at  last  would  amount  to  no 
more,  in  trutli,  than  being  sun-burnt.  And  if  my  young  master  bo  to  be  kept 
always  in  the  shade,  and  never  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind,  for  fear  of  his 
complexion,  it  may  be  a  good  way  to  make  him  a  beau,  but  not  a  man  of  busi> 
Less.  And  although  greater  regard  be  to  be  had  to  beauty  in  the  daughters, 
yet  I  will  take  tlie  hberty  to  say,  that  the  more  they  are  in  the  air,  without 
prejudice  to  their  faces,  the  stronger  and  healthier  they  will  be ;  and  the  nearer 
they  come  to  the  hardships  of  their  brothers  in  their  education,  the  greater  ad- 
vantage will  they  receive  from  it,  all  the  remaining  part  of  their  lives. 

HABITS. 

10.  Playing  in  the  open  air  has  but  this  one  danger  in  it,  that  I  know ;  and 
that  is,  tliat  when  ho  is  hot  with  running  up  and  down,  ho  should  sit  or  lie 
down  on  the  cold  or  moist  earth.  This,  I  grant,  and  drinking  cold  drink,  when 
they  arc  hot  with  labor  or  exercise,  brings  more  people  to  the  grave,  or  to  the 
brink  of  it,  by  fevers  and  other  diseases,  than  any  tiling  I  know.  These  mis- 
chiefs are  easily  enough  prevented,  whilst  ho  is  little ;  being  then  seldom  out 
of  sight.  And  if  during  his  childhood  he  be  constantly  and  rigorously  kept  from 
sitting  on  the  ground,  or  drinking  any  cold  liquor,  whilst  he  is  hot,  the  custom 
of  forbearing,  gro^ii  into  a  habit,  will  help  much  to  preserve  him,  wlien  he  is 
no  longer  under  his  maid's  or  tutor's  eye.  This  is  all  I  think  can  be  done  in  the 
case.  For,  as  years  increase,  liberty  must  come  with  them ;  and,  in  a  great 
many  things,  he  must  be  trusted  to  his  own  conduct,  since  there  can  not  ahvaya 
be  a  guard  upon  him ;  except  what  you  put  into  his  own  mind,  by  good  prin- 
ciples and  established  habits,  which  is  the  best  and  surest,  and  therefore  most 
to  be  taken  care  of.  For,  from  repeated  cautions  and  rules,  ever  so  often  incul- 
cated, you  are  not  to  expect  any  thing,  either  in  this  or  any  other  case,  farther 

t 

•than  practice  has  established  them  into  habit. 

CLOTHE& 

11.  One  thing  the  mention  of  the  girls  brings  into  my  mind,  which  must  not 
"he  forgot ;  and  that  is,  that  your  son's  clothes  be  never  made  strait,  especially 
-about  the  breast.  Let  nature  have  scope  to  fashion  the  body  as  she  thinks 
best.  She  works  of  herself  a  great  deal  better  and  exactor  than  we  can  direct 
her.  And  if  women  were  themselves  to  frame  the  bodies  of  their  children  in 
their  wombs,  as  they  often  endeavor  to  mend  their  shapes  when  they  are  out, 
we  should  as  certainly  have  no  perfect  children  bom,  as  we  have  few  well- 
shaped,  that  are  strait-laced,  or  much  tampered  with.  This  consideration 
should,  methinks,  keep  busy  people,  (1  will  not  say  ignorant  nurses  and  boddice- 
makers,)  from  meddling  in  a  matter  they  understand  not;  and  they  should  be 
afraid  to  put  nature  out  of  her  way,  in  fashioning  the  parts,  when  they  know 
not  how  the  least  and  meanest  is  made.  And  yet  I  have  seen  so  many  instances 
of  children  receiving  great  harm  from  strait  lacing,  that  I  can  not  but  conclude, 
there  are  other  creatures,  as  well  as  monkeys,  who,  httle  wiser  than  they,  de* 
€tiioy  their  young  ones  by  senseleas  fondness,  and  too  much  embracing. 
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12.  Narrow  breasts,  short  and  fetid  breath,  ill  lungs,  and  crookedness,  are  the 
natural  and  almost  constant  etfects  of  hard,  boddice,  and  clothes  that  pinch. 
That  way  of  making  slender  waists,  and  fine  shapes,  serves  but  the  more  effect- 
ually to  spoil  them.  Nor  can  there,  indeed,  but  be  dL*!proj>ortion  in  the  parta, 
when  the  nouri-sliment  prepared  in  the  several  offices  of  the  body,  can  not  be 
distributed,  as  nature  designs.  And  therefore,  what  wonder  is  it,  if^  it  being 
laid  where  it  can,  or  some  part  not  so  braced,  it  often  makes  a  shoulder,  or  a  hip, 
higher  or  bigger  than  its  just  proportion  ?  It  is  generally  known,  that  the  wo- 
men of  China,  (imagining  I  know  not  wliat  kind  of  l)eauTy  in  it,)  by  bracing  and 
binding  them  liard  from  their  infancy,  have  very  little  feet.  I  saw  lately  a  pair 
of  Chinese  shoes,  which  I  was  told  were  for  a  grown  woman ;  they  were  so  ex- 
ceedingly disproportioned  to  the  feet  of  one  of  the  same  age  amongst  us,  that 
they  would  scarce  have  been  big  enough  for  one  of  our  little  ghrla.  Besides 
this,  it  is  oixserved,  that  their  women  are  also  very  little,  and  short-lived; 
whereas  the  men  are  of  the  ordinary  stature  of  other  men,  and  live  to  a  propor- 
tionable age.  These  defects  in  the  female  sex  of  that  country  are  by  some  im- 
puted to  the  unrea.sonable  binding  of  their  feet ;  whereby  the  free  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  hindered,  and  the  growth  and  health  of  the  whole  body  sufters. 
And  how  often  do  we  see,  that  some  small  part  of  the  foot  being  injured,  by  a 
wrench  or  a  blow,  the  whole  leg  or  thigh  thereby  loses  its  strength  and  nour- 
ishment^ and  dwindles  awayl  How  much  greater  inconveniences  may  we 
expect,  when  the  tliorax,  wherein  is  placed  the  heart  and  seat  of  life,  is  unnat- 
urally compressed,  and  liindered  from  its  due  expansion  I 

DIET. 

13.  As  for  his  diet,  it  ought  to  be  very  plain  and  simple:  and  if  I  might  ad- 
vise, flesh  should  be  forborne  as  long  as  he  is  in  coats,  or  at  least,  till  he  is  two 
or  three  years  old.  But  whatever  advantage  this  may  be,  to  his  present  and 
future  health  and  strength,  I  fear  it  will  hardly  be  consented  to,  by  parents, 
misled  by  the  custom  of  eating  too  much  flesh  themselves ;  who  will  be  apt  to 
think  their  children,  as  they  do  themselves,  in  danger  to  be  starved,  if  they 
have  not  flesh,  at  least  twice  a  day.  This  I  am  sure,  children  would  breed 
their  teeth  with  much  less  danger,  be  freer  from  diseases,  whilst  they  were 
little,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  an  healthy  and  strong  constitution  much  surer, 
if  they  were  not  cramme^l  so  much  as  they  are,  by  fond  mothers  and  foolish 
servants,  and  were  kept  wholly  from  flesli,  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  their 
lives. 

But  if  my  young  master  must  needs  have  flesh,  let  it  be  but  once  a  day,  and 
of  one  sort  at  a  meal.  Plain  beef,  mutton,  veal,  Ac,  without  other  sauce  than  • 
hunger,  is  best ;  and  great  care  should  be  used,  that  he  eat  bread  plentifully 
both  alone  and  with  every  thing  else.  And  whatever  he  eats,  that  is  solid, 
make  him  chew  it  well.  We  English  are  often  negligent  herein ;  from  whence 
follows  indigestion,  and  other  great  inconveniences. 

14.  For  breakfast  and  supper,  milk,  milk-pottage,  water-gruel,  flummery,  and 
twenty  other  things,  tliat  we  are  wont  to  make  in  Kngland,  are  very  fit  for  chil- 
dren :  only  in  all  these  let  care  be  taken  that  they  be  plain,  and  without  much 
mixture,  and  very  sparingly  seasoned  with  sugar,  or  rather  none  at  all ;  espec- 
ially allspice,  and  otiier  things  that  may  heat  the  blood,  are  carefully  to  be 
avoided.  Be  sparing  also  of  salt,  in  the  seasoning  of  all  his  victuals,  and  use 
him  not  to  high-seasoned  meats.     Our  palates  grow  into  a  relish  a^id  V>kSxv.\{^^  _^ 
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the  BeasoniDg  and  cookery,  which  by  cu^toiu  tbey  are  set  to ;  and  in  over-mud 
use  of  salt,  besides  that  it  occasions  tliirst,  and  over-much  drinking,  has  other 
ill-effects  upon  the  body.  I  should  think  tliat  a  good  piece  of  well-made  and 
well-baked  brown  bread,  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without  butter  or 
cheese,  would  be  often  tlie  best  breakfast  for  my  young  master.  I  am  sure  it  is 
as  wholesome,  and  will  mtike  him  as  strong  a  man  as  greater  delicacies:  and  if 
he  be  used  to  it,  it  will  be  as  pleasant  to  him.  If  he  at  any  time  calls  for 
victuals  between  moalsy  use  him  to  nothing  but  dry  bread.  If  he  be  hungry, 
more  than  wanton,  bread  alone  will  down ;  and  if  he  be  not  hungry,  it  is  not 
fit  he  should  eat.  By  this  you  will  obtain  two  good  effects:  1.  That  by  custom 
he  will  come  to  be  in  love  w^ith  bread ;  for,  as  I  said,  our  palates  and  stomachs 
too  are  pleased  with  the  tlnngs  we  are  used  to.  Another  good  you  will  gain 
hereby  is,  that  you  will  not  teach  him  to  eat  more  nor  oftcner  than  nature  re- 
quires. I  do  not  think  that  all  people's  appetites  are  alike:  some  have  natur> 
ally  stronger,  and  some  weaker  stomachs.  But  this  I  think,  that  many  are  mado 
gormands  and  gluttons  by  custom,  that  were  not  so  by  nature ;  and  I  see,  in 
some  countries,  men  as  lusty  and  strong,  that  eat  but  two  meals  a  day,  as  others 
that  have  set  their  stomachs  by  a  constant  usage,  like  laruins,  to  call  on  them 
for  four  or  five.  The  Romans  usually  fasted  till  supper ;  the  only  set  meal, 
even  of  those  who  ate  more  than  once  a  day ;  and  those  who  used  breakfasts, 
as  some  did  at  eight,  some  at  ten,  others  at  twelve  of  the  clock,  and  some  later, 
neither  ate  flesli,  nor  had  any  tiling  made  ready  for  them.  Augustus,  when  the 
greatest  monarch  on  the  earth,  tells  us,  he  took  a  bit  of  dry  bread  in  his  chariot. 
And  Seneca,  in  his  83d  epwtle,  giving  an  account  how  he  managed  himself 
even  when  he  was  old,  and  his  age  permitted  indulgence,  says,  that  he  used  to 
eat  a  piece  of  dry  bread  for  his  dinner,  without  the  formality  of  sitting  to  it: 
though  his  estate  would  have  as  well  paid  for  a  better  meal,  (had  health  required 
it.)  as  any  subjects  in  England,  were  it  doubled.  The  masters  of  the  world 
were  bred  up  with  this  spare  diet;  and  the  young  gentlemen  of  Rome  fi.*lt  no 
want  of  strength  or  spirit,  because  they  ate  but  once  a  day.  Or  if  it  happened 
by  chance,  that  any  one  could  not  fust  so  long  as  till  supper,  their  only  set 
meal;  he  took  nothing  but  a  bit  of  dry  bread,  or  at  most  a  few  raisins,  or  some 
such  slight  thing  with  it,  to  stay  his  stomnch.  This  part  of  temperance  was 
found  so  necessary,  both  for  health  and  bu.siness,  that  the  custom  of  only  one 
meal  a  day  held  out  against  that  prevailing  luxury,  which  their  Kastem  con- 
quests and  spoils  had  brought  in  amongst  them ;  and  those,  who  had  given  up 
their  old  frugal  eating,  and  made  feasts,  yet  began  them  not  till  evening.  And 
more  than  one  set  meal  a  day  was  thought  so  mrmstrou.^  that  it  was  a  reproach, 
as  low  down  as  Ctesar's  time,  to  make  an  entertainment,  or  sit  down  to  a  full 
table,  till  toward  sunset  And  therefore,  if  it  would  not  be  thought  too  severe, 
I  should  judge  it  most  convenient^  that  my  young  master  should  have  nothing 
but  bread  too  for  breakfast.  You  can  not  imagine  of  what  force  custom  is;  and 
I  impute  a  great  part  of  our  diseases  in  England  to  our  eating  too  much  flesh, 
and  too  little  bread. 

MEALS. 

15.  As  to  his  meals,  I  should  think  it  best,  that  as  much  as  it  can  be  conven- 
iently avoided,  they  should  not  be  kept  constantly  to  an  hour.  For,  when 
custom  hath  fixed  his  eating  to  certain  stated  periods,  his  stomach  will  expect 
Tiotuala  at  the  usual  hour,  and  grow  peovisli  if  ho  passes  it ;  either  fh)tting  itself 
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itito  «  tioublesorae  excess,  or  flagging  into  a  downrignt  want  of  appetite. 
Therefore  I  woold  have  no  time  kept  constantly  to,  for  his  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper,  but  rather  varied,  almost  every  day.  And  it,  betwixt  these,  which 
I  call  meals,  he  will  eat,  let  him  have,  as  oflen  as  he  calls  for  it,  good  dry  bread. 
If  any  one  think  tliis  too  Itard  and  sparing  a  diet  for  a  child,  let  them  know, 
that  a  child  will  never  starve,  nor  dwindle  for  want  of  nourishment,  who,  be- 
sides flesh  at  dinner,  and  si>oon-meat,  or  some  such  other  thing  at  supper,  may 
liave  good  bread  and  beer,  as  ofttm  as  he  has  a  stomach ;  for  thus,  upon  second 
thoughts,  I  should  judge  it  best  for  children  to  bo  ordered-  The  morning  is 
generally  d^.'signed  for  study,  to  whivh  a  full  stomach  is  but  an  ill  preparation. 
Dry  bread,  though  the  best  nourishment,  has  the  least  temptation ;  and  nobody 
would  have  a  child  crammed  at  breakfast,  who  has  any  regard  to  his  mind  or 
body,  and  would  not  have  him  dull  and  unhealthy.  Nor  let  any  one  think  this 
unsuitable  to  one  of  estate  and  condition.  A  gentleman,  m  any  age,  ought  to 
bo  so  bred,  as  to  be  fitted  to  bear  arms,  and  be  a  soldier.  But  he  that  in  this, 
breeds  his  son  so,  as  if  lie  designed  him  to  sleep  over  his  life,  in  the  plenty  and 
ease  of  a  full  fortune  be  intends  to  leave  him,  little  considers  the  examples  he 
has  seen,  (*r  the  ago  he  lives  in. 

DUNK. 

16.  His  drink  should  bo  only  small  beer;  and  that  too  he  should  nevfir  be 
suffered  to  have  between  meals,  but  after  he  had  eat  a  piece  of  bread.  The 
reasons  why  I  say  this  are  these : 

17.  1.  More  fevers  and  surfeits  are  gi>t  by  people"'s  drinking  when  they  are 
hot,  than  by  any  one  thing  I  know.  Therefore,  if  by  play  he  be  hot  and  dr\-, 
bread  will  ill  go  down  ;  and  so,  if  he  can  not  have  drink,  but  upon  that  condi- 
tion, he  will  be  forced  to  forbear.  For,  if  he  be  very  hot,  ho  sliould  by  no 
means  drink.  At  least,  u  good  piece  of  bread,  first  to  be  eaten,  will  gj^ln  time 
to  warm  the  beer  blood-hot,  which  then  he  may  drink  safely.  If  he  be  very 
dry,  it  will  go  down  so  warmed,  and  quench  his  thirst  better;  and,  if  he  will 
not  drink  it  so  warmed,  abstaining  will  not  hurt  him.  Besides,  this  will  teach 
him  to  forbear,  which  is  an  habit  of  greatest  use  for  health  of  body  and  mind 
too. 

18.  2.  Not  being  permitted  to  drink  witliout  eating,  will  prevent  the  custom 
of  having  the  cup  often  at  His  nose;  a  dangerous  beginning  and  preparation  to 
good  fellowship.  Men  oflen  bring  habitual  hunger  and  thirst  on  themselves  by 
cu.stom.  And,  if  you  please  to  try,  you  may,  though  he  be  weaned  from  it, 
bring  him  by  use  to  such  a  necessity  of  drinking  in  the  night,  that  he  will  not 
be  able  to  sleep  without  it.  It  being  the  lullaby,  used  by  nurses,  to  still  crj'ing 
children ;  I  believe  mothers  generally  find  some  difficulty  to  wean  their  children 
from  drinking  in  the  night,  when  they  first  take  them  home.  Believe  it,  cus- 
tom prevails  as  much  by  day  as  by  night ;  and  you  may,  if  you  please,  bring 
any  one  to  be  thirsty  every  hour. 

I  once  lived  in  a  house,  where,  to  appease  a  froward  child,  they  gave  him 
drink  as  often  as  he  cried ;  so  that  he  was  constantly  bibbing :  and  though  he 
could  not  speak,  yet  he  drank  more  in  twenty-four  hours  than  I  did.  Try  it 
when  you  please,  you  may  with  small,  as  well  as  with  strong  beer,  drink  your- 
self into  a  drought.  The  great  thing  to  be  minded  in  education  is,  what  habits 
you  settle;  and  therefore  in  this,  as  all  other  thinjys,  do  not  begin  to  make  any 
thing  customary,  the  practice  whereof  you  would  not  have  continue  and  in- 
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crease.  It  is  coDvenient  for  health  and  sobriety,  to  drink  no  more  tlian  oatani^ 
thirst  re^qnires;  and  he  that  eats  not  salt  meats^  nor  drinks  strong  drink,  wiD 
sikloin  thirst  between  meals,  unless  he  has  been  accustomed  to  such  unseason- 
able drinking. 

1 9.  Above  all,  take  groat  care  that  be  seldom,  if  ever,  taste  any  wine,  or 
strong  drink.  There  is  nothing  so  ordinarily  given  children  in  England,  and 
nothing  so  destructive  to  them.  They  ought  never  to  drink  any  strong  liquor, 
but  when  they  need  it  as  a  cordial,  and  tlic  doctor  prescribes  it.  And  in  this 
case  it  is,  that  servants  are  most  narrowly  to  bo  watched,  and  most  severely  to 
be  reprehended,  when  they  transgress.  Those  mean  sort  of  people,  placing  a 
great  part  of  their  happiness  in  strong  drink,  are  always  forward  to  make  court 
to  my  young  master,  by  offermg  him  that  which  they  love  best  themselves; 
and,  finding  themselves  made  merry  by  it,  they  foolishly  think  it  will  do  the 
child  no  harm.  This  you  are  carefully  to  have  your  eye  upon,  and  restrain 
with  all  the  skill  and  industry  you  can :  there  being  nothing  that  lays  a  surer 
foundation  of  misdiiefj  both  to  body  and  mind,  than  children's  being  used  to 
strong  drink ;  especially  to  drink  in  private  with  the  servants. 

FRUIT. 

20.  Fruit  makes  one  of  the  most  difficult  chapters  in  the  government  of 
health,  especially  that  of  children.  Our  first  parents  ventured  paradise  for  it ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  our  children  can  not  stand  the  temptation,  though  it  cost 
them  their  health.  Tlie  regulation  of  tliia  can  not  come  under  any  one  general 
rule ;  for  I  am  by  no  means  of  their  mind,  would  keep  cliildren  almost  wholly 
from  fruit,  as  a  thing  totally  unwholesome  for  them ;  by  which  strict  way  they 
make  them  but  the  more  nivenous  after  it;  and  to  eat  good  and  bad,  ripe  or 
unripe,  all  that  they  can  get,  whenever  they  come  at  it.  Melons.  i)eachea,  most 
sorts  of  plums,  and  all  sorts  of  grapes  in  England,  I  think  children  should  be 
wholly  kept  from,  as  having  a  very  tempting  taste,  in  a  very  unwholesome 
juice ;  so  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  should  never  so  much  as  see  them,  or 
know  there  were  any  such  thing.  But  strawberries,  cherries,  gooseberriets  or 
currants,  when  thorough  ripe,  I  think  may  be  ver^'  safely  allowed  them,  and 
that  with  a  pretty  liberal  hand,  if  they  be  eaten  with  these  cautions.  1.  Not 
after  nieals,  as  we  usually  do,  when  the  stomach  is  already  full  of  other  food. 
But  I  think  they  should  be  eaten  rather  before,  or  between  meals,  and  children 
should  have  them  for  their  breakfasts.  2.  Bread  eaten  with  them.  3.  Per- 
fectly ripe.  If  they  are  thus  eaten,  I  imagine  them  rather  conducing  than 
hurtful  to  our  health.  Summer  fruits,  being  suitable  to  the  hot  season  of  the 
year  they  come  in,  refresh  our  stomachs,  languishing  and  fainting  under  it ;  and 
therefore  I  should  not  be  altogether  so  strict  in  this  jwint,  as  some  are  to  their 
children ;  who  being  kept  so  very  short,  instead  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  well- 
chosen  fruit,  which  being  allowed  them  would  content  them,  whenever  they 
can  get  loose,  or  bribe  a  servant  to  supply  them,  satisfy  their  longing  with  any 
trash  they  can  get,  and  eat  to  a  surfeit. 

Apples  and  pears  too,  which  are  thorough  ripe,  and  have  been  gathered  some 
tmic,  I  think  may  be  safely  eaten  at  any  time,  and  in  pretty  large  quantities; 
especially  apples,  which  never  did  any  body  hurt,  that  I  have  heard,  after 
October. 

Fruits  also  dried  without  sugar  I  think  very  wholesome.  But  sweetmeats  of 
all  kinds  are  to  be  avoided ;  which,  whether  they  do  more  harm  to  the  maker 
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or  eater,  is  not  easy  to  tell.  This  I  am  sure,  it  is  one  of  the  most  inconvenient 
ways  of  expense  that  vanity  hatli  yet  found  out ;  and  so  I  leave  them  to  th« 
ladies. 

SLEEP. 

21.  Of  all  that  looks  soft  and  eflToniinatc,  nothinpr  is  more  to  be  indulged  chil- 
dren than  sleep.  In  tliis  alone  tlu'y  are  to  bo  permitted  to  have  their  full  sjitis- 
foction ;  nothing  contributing  more  to  the  growth  and  health  of  children  than 
sleep.  All  that  is  to  be  regulated  in  it  is,  in  wliat  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
they  should  take  it ;  which  will  easily  be  resolved,  by  only  saying,  that  it  is  of 
great  use  to  accustom  them  to  rise  early  in  the  morning.  It  is  best  so  to  do, 
for  health ;  and  he  that,  from  liis  childliood,  has  by  a  settled  custom  made  rising 
betimes  easy  and  familiar  to  him,  will  not,  when  he  is  a  man,  waste  t!:e  best 
and  most  useful  part  of  his  life  in  drowsiness  and  lying  a-bed.  If  children 
therefore  are  to  be  called  up  early  in  the  morning,  it  will  follow  of  course  that 
they  must  go  to  bed  betimes;  whereby  they  will  bo  accustomed  to  avoid  the 
unhealthy  and  unsiifo  hours  of  debauchery,  which  are  those  of  the  evenings ; 
and  they  who  keep  good  hours  seldom  are  guilty  of  any  great  disorders.  I  do 
not  say  this,  as  if  your  son,  when  grown  up,  should  never  be  in  company  past 
eight,  nor  never  chat  over  a  glass  of  wine  till  midniglit  You  are  now,  by  the 
accustoming  of  his  tender  years,  to  indispose  him  to  those  inconveniences  as 
much  as  you  can ;  and  it  will  be  no  small  advantago,  that  contrary  practice  hav- 
ing made  sitting-up  uneasy  to  him,  it  will  make  him  often  avoid,  and  very  sel- 
dom propose  midnight  revels.  But  if  it  should  not  reach  so  far,  but  fashion  and 
company  should  prevail,  and  make  him  live  as  others  do  above  twenty,  it  is 
worth  the  while  to  accustom  him  to  early  rising  and  early  going  to  bed,  between 
this  and  that,  for  the  present  improvement  of  his  health,  and  other  advantages. 

Though  I  have  said  a  large  allowance  of  sleep,  even  as  much  as  they  will  * 
take,  should  be  made  to  children  when  they  are  little ;  yet  I  do  not  mean,  that 
it  should  always  be  continued  to  them,  in  so  large  a  proportion,  and  they  suf- 
fered to  indulge  a  drowsy  laziness  in  their  beds,  as  they  grow  up  bigger.  But 
whether  they  should  begin  to  be  restrained  at  seven,  or  ten  years  old,  or  any 
^ther  time,  is  impossible  to  be  precisely  determined.  Their  tempers,  strength, 
and  constitutions  must  be  considered :  but  some  time  between  seven  and  four- 
ti^-en,  if  they  are  too  great  lovers  of  their  beds,  I  think  it  may  be  seasonable  to 
begin  to  reduce  them,  by  degrees,  to  about  eight  hours,  which  is  generally  rest 
enough  for  healthy  grown  people.  If  you  have  accustomed  him.  as  you  should 
do,  to  rise  constantly  very  early  in  the  morning,  this  fault  of  being  too  long  in 
bed  will  easily  be  reformed;  and  most  children  will  bo  forward  enough  to 
shorten  that  time  themselves,  by  coveting  to  sit  up  with  the  company  at  night ; 
though,  if  they  bo  not  looked  after,  they  will  be  apt  to  take  it  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  should  by  no  means  be  permitted.  Tliey  sliould  constantly  be  called 
up,  and  made  to  rise  at  their  early  hour;  but  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
waking  them,  that  it  be  not  done  hastily,  nor  with  a  loud  or  slirill  voice,  or  any 
other  sudden  violent  noise.  This  often  aflVights  children,  and  does  them  great 
harm.  And  sound  sleep,  thus  broke  off  with  sudden  alarms,  is  apt  enough  to 
discompose  any  one.  When  children  are  to  be  wakened  out  of  their  sleep,  be 
sure  to  begin  with  a  low  call,  and  some  gentle  motion ;  and  so  draw  them  out  of 
it  by  degrees,  and  give  them  none  but  kind  words  and  u.sage,  till  they  are  come 
perfectly  to  themselves,  and  being  quite  dressed  you  are  sure  they  are  thor- 
oughly awake.    The  being  forced  from  their  sleep,  bow  gently  aoeyer  yoa  do 
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it,  is  pain  enough  to  them ;  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  add  anj  other  un- 
-  easiness  to  it,  especially  such  as  may  terrify  them. 

BED. 

22.  Let  his  bed  be  hard,  and  rather  quilts  than  feathers.  Hard  lodgings 
strengthens  the  parts ;  whereas  being  buried  every  night  in  feathers,  melts  and 
dissolves  the  body,  is  often  the  cause  of  weakness,  and  the  forerunner  of  an 
ewr\y  grave.  And,  besides  the  stone,  which  baa  often  its  rise  from  this  warm 
wrapping  of  the  reins,  several  other  indispositions,  and  that  which  is  the  root 
of  them  all,  a  tender,  weakly  constitution,  is  very  much  owing  to  down  beds. 
Besides,  be  that  is  used  to  hard  lodging  at  home,  will  not  miss  his  sleep,  (where 
he  has  most  need  of  it,)  in  his  travels  abroad,  for  want  of  his  soft  bed  and  his 
pillows  laid  in  order.  And  therefore  I  think  it  would  not  be  amiss,  to  make  his 
bed  after  different  fashions ;  sometimes  lay  his  head  higher,  sometimes  lower, 
that  he  may  not  feel  every  little  change  he  must  be  sure  to  meet  with,  who  is 
not  designed  to  lie  always  in  my  young  master's  bed  at  home,  and  to  have  his 
maid  lay  all  things  in  print,  and  tuck  him  in  warnu  The  great  cordial  of  na- 
ture is  sleep.  He  that  misses  that,  will  suffer  by  it :  and  he  is  very  unfortunate, 
who  can  take  his  cordial  only  in  his  mother's  fine  gilt  cup,  and  not  in  a  wooden 
dish.  Ho  that  can  sleep  soundly,  takes  the  cordial ;  and  it  matters  not  whether 
it  be  on  a  soft  bed,  or  the  hard  boards.  It  is  sleep  only  that  is  the  thing 
necessary. 

PHYSIC. 

23.  Perhaps  it  will  be  expected  from  me,  that  I  should  give  some  directions 
of  physic,  to  prevent  diseases ;  for  which  1  have  only  this  one,  very  sacredly  to 
be  observed :  never  to  give  children  any  physic  for  prevention.     The  observa- 

,  tion  of  what  I  have  already  advised,  will,  I  suppose,  do  that  better  than  the 
ladies'  diet-drinks,  or  apothecary's  medicines.  Have  a  great  care  of  tampering 
that  way,  lest,  instead  of  preventing,  you  draw  on  diseases.  Nor  even  upon 
every  little  indisposition  is  physic  to  be  given,  or  the  physician  to  be  called  to 
children ;  especially  if  he  be  a  busy  man,  that  will  presently  fill  their  windows 
with  gally-pots,  and  their  stomachs  with  dnigs.  It  is  safer  to  leave  them 
wholly  to  nature,  than  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  one  forward  to  tamper,  or 
that  thinks  children  are  to  bo  cured  in  ordinary  distempers  by  any  thing  but 
diet,  or  by  a  method  very  little  distant  from  it :  it  seeming  suitable  both  to  my 
reason  and  experience,  that  the  tender  constitutions  of  children  should  have  as 
little  done  to  them  as  is  possible,  and  as  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case  re- 
quires. A  little  cold  stilled  red  poppy- water,  which  is  the  tmo  surfeit- water, 
with  ease,  and  abstinence  from  flesh,  often  puts  an  end  to  several  distempers  in 
the  beginning,  which,  by  too  forward  applications,  might  have  been  made  lusty 
diseases.  When  such  a  gentle  treatment  will  not  stop  the  growing  niischiefl 
nor  hinder  it  from  turning  into  a  formed  disease,  it  will  be  time  to  seek  the  ad- 
vice of  some  sober  and  discreet  physician.  I  this  part,  I  hope,  I  shall  find  an 
easy  belief;  and  nobody  can  have  a  pretence  to  doubt  the  advice  of  one,  who 
has  spent  some  time  in  the  study  of  physic,  when  he  counsels  you  not  to  be  too 
forward  in  making  use  of  physic  and  physicians. 

24.  And  thus  I  have  done  with  what  concerns  the  body  and  health,  wnich 
reduces  itself  to  these  few  and  easily  observable  rules.  Plenty  of  open  air.  ex- 
ercise, and  sleep ;  plain  diet,  no  wine  or  strong  drink,  and  very  little  or  no 
physic ;  not  too  warm  and  strait  clothing ;  especially  the  head  and  feet  kept 
cold,  and  the  feet  often  used  to  cold  water  and  exposed  to  wet 
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MORAL  CULTURE. 

26.  Due  care  being  had  to  keep  the  body  in  strength  and  vigor,  so  that  it 
may  be  able  to  obey  and  execute  the  orders  of  the  mind ;  the  next  and  princi- 
pa]  business  is,  to  set  the  mind  riglit,  that  on  all  occasions  it  may  be  disposc*d  to 
consent  to  nothing  but  what  may  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  a 
rational  creature. 

2(>.  If  what  I  have  said  m  the  beginning  of  this  discourse  be  true,  as  I  do  not 
doubt  but  it  is,  viz.,  that  the  difference  to  be  found  in  the  manners  and  abilities 
of  men  is  owing  more  to  their  education  than  to  any  thing  else ;  we  have  rea- 
son to  conclude,  that  great  care  is  to  be  had  of  the  forming  of  children's  minds, 
and  giving  them  that  seasoning  early,  which  shall  influence  their  lives  always 
alter.  For  when  they  do  well  or  ill,  the  praise  or  blame  will  be  laid  there ;  and 
wrhcn  any  thing  is  done  awkwardly,  the  common  saying  will  pass  upon  them, 
that  it  is  suitable  to  their  breeding. 

27.  As  the  strength  of  the  body  lies  chiefly  in  being  able  to  endure  hardships, 
80  also  does  that  of  the  mind.  And  the  great  principle  and  foundation  of  all 
virtue  and  worth  is  placed  in  this,  that  a  man  is  able  to  deny  himself  his  own 
desires,  oross  his  own  inclinations,  and  purely  follow  what  reason  directs  as 
best,  thciigh  the  appetite  lean  the  other  way. 

EARLY  INFLUENCE. 

28.  The  great  mistake  I  have  observed  in  people's  breeding  their  children  has 
been,  that  this  has  not  been  taken  care  enough  of  in  its  due  season ;  that  the 
mind  has  not  been  made  obedient  to  discipline,  and  pliant  to  reason,  when  at 
first  it  was  most  tender,  most  easy  to  be  bowed.  Parents  being  wisely  ordained 
by  nature  to  love  their  children,  are  very  apt,  if  reason  watch  not  tliat  natural 
affection  very  warily ;  are  apt,  I  say,  to  let  it  run  into  fondness.  They  love 
their  little  ones,  and  it  is  their  duty ;  but  they  often  with  them  cherish  their 
faults  too.  They  must  not  be  crossed,  forsooth ;  they  must  be  permitted  to 
have  their  wills  in  all  things ;  and  they  being  in  their  infancies  not  capable  of 
great  vices,  their  parents  think  they  may  safely  enough  indulge  their  little  irreg- 
ularities, and  make  themselves  sport  with  that  pretty  perverseness,  which  they 
think  well  enough  becomes  that  innocent  age.  But  to  a  fond  parent,  that 
would  not  have  his  child  corrected  for  a  perverse  trick,  but  excused  it,  saying 
it  wa»  a  small  matter;  Solon  very  well  replied,  "Ay,  but  custom  is  a  great 
one." 

29.  The  fondling  must  bo  taught  to  strike  and  call  names ;  must  have  what 
he  cries  for,  and  do  what  he  pleases.  Thus  parents,  by  humoring  and  cocker- 
ing them  when  little,  corrupt  the  principles  of  nature  in  their  children,  and 
wonder  afterwards  to  taste  the  bitter  waters,  when  they  themselves  have  pois- 
oned the  fountain.  For  when  their  children  are  grown  up,  and  these  ill  habits 
with  them ;  when  they  are  now  too  big  to  be  dandled,  and  their  parents  can  no 
longer  make  use  of  them  as  play -things ;  then  they  complain  that  the  brats  are 
untoward  and  perverse ;  then  they  are  offended  to  see  them  wilful,  and  are 
troubled  with  those  ill  humors,  which  they  themselves  infused  and  fomented  in 
them ;  and  then,  perhaps  too  late,  would  be  glad  to  get  out  those  weeds  which 
their  own  hands  have  planted,  and  which  now  have  taken  too  deep  root  to  be 
easily  extirpated.  For  he  that  has  been  used  to  have  his  will  in  every  thing, 
as  long  as  he  was  in  coats,  why  should  we  think  it  strange  that  he  should 
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desire  it  and  contend  for  it  still,  when  he  is  in  breeches  ?  Indeed,  as  he  grows 
more  towards  a  man,  age  shows  his  faults  the  more,  so  that  there  be  few  parents 
then  so  blind  as  not  to  see  them  ;  few  so  insensible  as  not  to  feel  the  ill  effects 
of  their  own  indulgence.  He  had  the  will  of  his  maid  before  he  could  speak  or 
go ;  he  liad  the  mastery  of  his  parents  ever  since  he  could  prattle ;  and  why, 
now  he  is  grown  up,  is  stronger  and  wiser  than  he  was  then,  why  now  of  a 
sudden  must  lie  be  restrained  and  curbed ;  why  must  ho  at  seven,  fourteen,  or 
twenty  years  old,  lose  the  privilege  which  the  parents'  indulgence,  till  then,  so 
largely  allowed  him  ?  Try  it  in  a  dog,  or  a  horse,  or  any  other  creature,  and 
see  whetlier  the  ill  and  resty  tricks  they  have  learned  when  young  are  easily  to 
be  mended  when  they  are  knit:  and  yet  none  of  those  creatures  are  half  so 
willful  and  proud,  or  half  so  desirous  to  be  masters  of  themselves  and  others, 
as  man. 

30.  We  are  generally  wise  enough  to  begin  with  them  when  they  are  very 
young ;  and  dii^cipliue  betimes  those  other  creatures  we  would  make  useful  and 
good  for  somewhat.  They  are  only  our  own  offspring,  that  we  neglect  in  this 
point ;  and,  having  made  them  ill  children,  we  foolishly  expect  they  should  be 
good  men.  For  if  the  child  must  have  grapes,  or  sugar-plums,  when  he  has  a 
mind  to  them,  rather  than  make  the  poor  baby  cry,  or  be  out  of  humor;  why, 
when  he  is  grown  up,  must  he  not  be  satisfied  too,  if  his  desires  carry  him  to 
wine  or  women  ?  They  are  objects  as  suitable  to  the  longing  of  twenty-one 
or  more  years,  as  what  he  cried  for,  when  little,  was  to  the  inclinations  of  a 
child.  The  having  desires  accommodated  to  the  apprehensions  and  relish  of 
tliose  several  ages  is  not  the  fault ;  but  the  not  having  them  subject  to  the  rules 
and  restraints  of  reason :  the  difference  hes  not  in  the  having  or  not  having 
appetites,  but  in  the  power  to  govern,  and  deny  ourselves  in  them.  He  that  is 
not  used  to  submit  his  will  to  the  reason  of  others,  when  he  is  young,  will 
scarce  hearken  or  submit  to  his  own  reason,  when  he  is  of  an  age  to  make  use 
of  it.     And  what  kind  of  a  man  such  a  one  is  like  to  prove,  is  easy  to  foresee. 

31.  These  are  oversights  usually  committed  by  those  who  seem  to  take  the 
greatest  care  of  their  children's  education.  But,  if  we  look  into  the  common 
management  of  children,  we  shall  have  reason  to  wonder,  in  the  great  dissolute- 
ness of  manners  which  the  world  complains  of,  that  there  are  any  footsteps  at 
all  lefl  to  virtue.  I  desire  to  know  what  vice  can  be  named,  which  parents,  and 
those  about  children,  do  not  season  them  with,  and  drop  into  them  the  seeds  o^ 
as  often  as  they  are  capable  to  receive  them  ?  I  do  not  mean  by  the  examples 
they  give,  and  the  patterns  they  set  before  them,  which  is  encouragement 
enough  ;  but  that  which  I  would  take  notice  of  here,  is  the  downright  teaching 
them  vice,  and  actual  putting  them  out  of  the  way  of  virtue.  Before  they  can 
go,  they  principle  them  with  violence,  revenge  and  cruelty.  "  Give  me  a  blow 
that  I  "may  beat  him,"  is  a  lesson  which  most  children  every  day  hear:  and  it  is 
thought  nothing,  because  their  hands  have  not  strength  enough  to  do  any  mis- 
chief. But,  I  ask,  does  not  this  corrupt  their  minds  ?  is  not  this  the  way  of 
force  and  violence,  that  they  are  set  in  ?  and  if  they  have  been  taught  when 
little  to  strike  and  hurt  others  bj'  proxy,  and  encouraged  to  rejoice  in  the  harm 
they  have  brought  upon  them,  and  see  them  suffer;  are  they  not  prepared  to 
do  it  when  they  are  strong  enough  to  be  felt  themselves,  and  can  strike  to  some 
purpose  ? 

The  coverings  of  our  bodies,  which  are  for  modesty,  warmth,  and  defense,  are 
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by  the  folly  or  vice  of  parents,  recommended  to  their  children  for  other  uses. 
They  are  made  matter  of  vanity  and  emulation.  A  child  is  set  a  longing  after 
a  new  suit,  for  the  finery  of  it:  and  when  the  little  girl  is  tricked  up  in  her  new 
gown  and  commode,  how  can  her  mother  do  less  than  teach  her  to  admire  her- 
self, by  calling  her,  "her  little  queen,"  and  '^her  princess?"  Thus  the  little 
ones  are  taught  to  be  proud  of  their  clotlies  before  they  can  put  them  on.  And 
why  should  they  not  continue  to  value  themselves  for  this  outside  fashionable- 
ness  of  the  tailor  or  the  tire-woman's  making,  when  their  parents  have  so  early 
instructed  them  to  do  so  ? 

Lying  and  equivocations,  and  excuses  httle  different  from  lying,  are  put  into 
the  moutlis  of  young  people,  and  conmiended  in  apprentices  and  children,  whilst 
they  are  for  their  master  s  or  parent's  advantage.  And  can  it  be  thought  that 
he,  that  finds  the  straining  of  truth  dispensed  with,  and  encouraged,  whilst  it  is 
for  his  godly  master's  turn,  will  not  make  use  of  that  privilege  for  himself, 
when  it  may  be  for  his  own  profit  ? 

Those  of  the  meaner  sort  are  hindered  by  the  straitness  of  their  fortunes  from 
encouraging  intemperance  in  their  children,  by  the  temptation  of  their  diet,  or 
invitations  to  eat  or  drink  more  than  enough:  but  their  own  ill  examples, 
whenever  plenty  comes  in  their  way,  show  that  it  is  not  the  dislike  of  drunken- 
ness and  gluttony  that  keeps  them  from  excess,  but  want  of  materials-  But 
if  we  look  into  the  houses  of  those  who  are  a  little  warmer  in  their  fortunes, 
there  eating  and  drinking  are  made  so  much  the  great  business  and  happiness 
of  life,  that  children  are  thought  neglected,  if  they  have  not  their  share  of  it. 
Sauces,  and  ragouts,  and  foods  disguised  by  all  the  arts  of  cookery,  must  tempt 
their  palates,  when  their  beUies  are  full ;  and  then,  for  fear  the  stomach  should 
be  overcharged,  a  pretense  is  found  for  the  other  glass  of  wine,  to  help  digestion, 
though  it  only  serves  to  increase  the  surfeit. 

Is  my  young  master  a  little  out  of  order?  the  first  question  is,  "What  will 
my  dear  eat  ?  what  shall  I  get  for  thee  ?"  Eating  and  drinking  are  instantly 
pressed:  and  every  body's  invention  is  set  on  work  to  find  out  something 
luscious  and  delicate  enough  to  prevail  over  that  want  of  appetite,  which  nature 
has  wisely  ordered  in  the  beginnmg  of  distempers,  as  a  defense  against  their 
increase ;  that,  being  freed  from  the  ordinary  labor  of  digesting  any  new  load 
in  the  stomach,  she  may  be  at  leisure  to  correct  and  master  the  peccant  humors. 

And  where  children  are  so  happy  in  the  care  of  their  parents,  as  by  their 
prudence  to  be  kept  from  the  excess  of  their  tables,  to  the  sobriety  of  a  plain 
and  simple  diet ;  yet  there  too  they  are  scarce  to  be  preserved  from  the  con- 
tagion that  poisons  the  mind.  Though  by  a  discreet  management,  whilst  they 
are  under  tuition,  their  healths,  perhaps,  may  be  pretty  well  secured ;  yet  their 
desires  must  needs  yield  to  the  lessons,  which  every-where  will  be  read  to  them 
upon  this  part  of  epicurism.  The  commendation  that  eating  well  has  everj'- 
where,  can  not  fail  to  be  a  successful  incentive  to  natural  appetite,  and  bring 
them  quickly  to  the  liking  and  expense  of  a  fashionable  table.  This  shall  have 
from  every  one,  even  the  reprovers  of  vice,  the  title  of  living  well.  And  what 
shall  sullen  reason  dare  to  say  against  the  public  testimony  ?  or  can  it  hope  to 
be  heard,  if  it  should  call  that  luxury,  which  is  so  much  owned  and  universally 
practised  by  those  of  the  best  quality? 

This  is  now  so  grown  a  vice,  and  has  so  great  supports,  that  I  know  not 
whether  it  do  not  put  m  for  the  name  of  vu*tue ;  and  whether  it  will  not  be 
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thought  folly,  or  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  open  one's  mouth  against 
it  And  truly  I  should  suspect^  tliat  what  I  have  here  said  of  it  might  be  cen- 
sured, as  a  little  satire  out  of  my  way,  did  I  not  mention  it  with  this  view,  that 
it  might  uwakcn  the  care  and  watchfulness  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
children ;  when  they  see  how  they  are  beset  on  every  side,  not  only  with  tempta- 
tions,  but  instructors  to  vice,  and  that  perhaps  in  those  they  thought  places  of 
security. 

I  shall  not  dwell  any  longer  on  this  subject ;  much  less  run  over  all  the 
particulars,  that  would  sliow  what  pains  are  used  to  corrupt  children,  and  instill 
principles  of  vice  into  them :  but  I  desire  parents  soberly  to  consider  what 
irregularity  or  vice  there  is  which  children  are  not  visibly  taught ;  and  whether 
it  be  not  their  duty  and  wisdom  to  provide  them  other  instructions. 

CRAVING. 

32.  It  seems  plain  to  me,  that  the  principle  of  all  virtue  and  excellency  lies 
in  a  power  of  denying  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  our  own  desires,  where  rea- 
son does  not  authorize  them.  This  power  is  to  be  got  and  improved  by  custom, 
made  easy  and  familiar  by  an  early  practice.  If  therefore  I  might  be  heard,  I 
would  advise,  that,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  way  children  should  be  used  to 
submit  their  desires,  and  go  without  their  longings,  even  from  their  very  cradles. 
The  very  first  thing  they  should  learn  to  know,  should  be,  that  they  were  not 
to  have  any  thing  because  it  pleased  them,  but  because  it  was  thought  fit  for 
theHi.  If  things  suitable  to  their  wants  were  supplied  to  them  so  that  they 
were  never  sufiered  to  have  what  they  once  cried  for,  they  would  learn  to  be 
content  without  it:  would  never  with  bawling  and  peevishness  contend  for 
mastery ;  nor  be  half  so  uneasy  to  themselves  and  others  as  they  are,  because 
from  the  first  beginning  they  are  not  thus  handled.  If  they  were  pever  suffered 
to  obtain  their  desire  by  the  impatience  they  expressed  for  it,  they  would  no 
more  cry  for  other  things  than  they  do  for  the  moon. 

33.  I  say  not  this  as  if  children  were  not  to  be  indulged  in  any  thing,  or  that 
I  expected  they  should,  in  hanging-sleeves,  have  the  reason  and  conduct  of 
counsellors.  I  consider  them  as  children,  who  must  be  tenderly  used,  who 
must  play,  and  have  play-thiugs.  That  which  I  mean  is,  that  whenever  they 
craved  what  was  not  fit  for  them  to  have,  or  do,  they  should  not  be  permitted 
it,  because  they  were  little  and  desired  it :  nay,  whatever  they  were  imiwrtunate 
for,  they  should  be  sure,  for  that  very  reason,  to  be  denied.  I  have  seen  chil- 
dren at  a  table,  who,  whatever  was  there,  never  asked  for  any  thing,  but  con- 
tentedly took  what  was  given  them :  and  at  another  place  I  have  seen  others  cry 
for  every  thing  they  saw,  must  be  served  out  of  every  dish,  and  that  first  too. 
What  made  this  vast  difference  but  this,  that  one  was  accustomed  to  have  what 
they  called  or  cried  for,  the  other  to  go  without  it  ?  The  younger  they  are,  the 
less,  I  think,  are  their  unruly  and  disorderly  appetites  to  be  complied  with ;  and 
the  less  reason  they  have  of  their  own,  the  more  are  they  to  be  under  the  abso- 
lute power  and  restraint  of  those  in  whose  hands  they  are.  From  which  I  con- 
fess, it  will  follow,  that  none  but  discreet  people  should  be  about  them.  If  the 
world  commonly  does  otherwise,  I  can  not  help  that.  I  am  saying  what  I 
think  should  be;  which,  if  it  were  already  in  fashion,  I  should  not  need  to 
trou)>le  the  world  with  a  discourse  on  this  subject.  But  yet  I  doubt  not  but, 
when  it  is  considered,  there  will  be  others  of  opinion  with  me,  that  the  sooner 
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this  way  is  beprun  with  children,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  them,  and  their  gov- 
ernors too ;  and  that  this  ought  to  be  observed  as  an  inviolable  maxim,  that 
whatever  once  is  denied  them,  they  are  certainly  not  to  obtain  by  crying  or  im- 
portunity; unless' one  has  a  mind  to  teach  them  to  he  impatient  and  trouble- 
some, by  rewarding  them  for  it  when  they  are  so. 

EARLY  REGULATION. 

34.  Those,  therefore,  that  intend  ever  to  govern  their  children,  should  begin 
it  whilst  they  are  very  little,  and  look  that  they  perfectly  comply  with  the  will 
of  their  parents.  AVould  you  have  your  son  obedient  to  you  when  past  *a  oiuld? 
Be  sure  then  to  establish  the  authority  of  a  father,  as  soon  as  he  is  caj)able  of 
submi.^sion.  and  can  understand  in  wlif>.so  power  he  is.  If  you  would  have  him 
stand  in  awe  of  you,  imprint  it  in  his  infancy ;  and,  as  he  api>roaehes  more  to  a 
man,  admit  him  nearer  to  your  familiarity ;  so  sluill  you  have  him  your  obe- 
dient subject  (us  is  fit)  whilst  he  is  a  child,  and  your  affectionate  friend  when  he 
is  a  man.  For  methinks  they  mightily  misplace  the  treatment  due  to  their 
children,  who  are  indulgent  and  familiar  when  they  are  little,  but  severe  to  them 
and  keep  them  at  a  distance,  wiien  they  are  grown  up.  For  liberty  and  indul- 
gence can  do  no  good  to  children ;  their  want  of  judgment  makes  them  stand 
in  need  of  Restraint  and  discipline.  And,  o'^  the  contrary,  imperiousness  and 
severity  is  but  an  ill  way  of  treating  men,  who  have  reason  of  their  own  to 
guide  them,  unless  you  have  a  mind  to  make  your  children,  when  grown  up, 
weary  of  you,  and  secretly  to  say  within  themselves,  "  When  will  you  die, 
father?" 

35.  I  imagine  every  one  will  judge  it  reasonable,  that  their  children,  when 
little,  should  look  upon  their  parents  as  their  lords,  their  absolute  governors; 
and  as  t*u<.h  stand  in  awe  of  them,  and  that  when  they  come  to  riper  years, 
they  should  look  on  them  a.s  their  best,  as  tlieir  only  sure  friends,  and  as  such 
love  and  reverence  them.  The  way  I  have  mentioned,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the 
only  one  to  obtain  this.  "W'e  must  look  upon  our  children,  when  grown  up,  to 
be  Hko  ourselves;  with  the  s;mie  passions,  the  Siime  desires.  We  would  be 
thought  rational  creatures,  and  have  our  freedom ;  we  love  not  to  be  uneasy 
under  con-Uint  rebukes  and  brow-l»eatings;  nor  can  we  bear  severe  humors  and 
great  distance  in  those  we  converse  with.  Whoever  has  such  treatment,  when 
he  is  a  man,  will  look  out  other  company,  other  friends,  other  conversation, 
with  whom  he  can  be  at  ease.  If  then -fore  a  strict  han<i  be  kept  over  children, 
from  the  beginning,  they  will  in  that  age  be  tractable,  and  quietly  submit  to  it, 
as  never  having  known  any  other,  and  ii^  as  they  grow  up  to  the  use  of  reason, 
the  rigor  of  government  be,  as  they  deserve  it,  gently  relaxed,  the  father's 
brow  more  smoothed  to  them,  and  the  distance  by  degrees  abated,  his  former 
restraints  will  increase  their  love,  when  they  find  it  was  only  a  kindness  for 
them,  and  a  care  to  make  them  capable  to  deserve  the  favor  of  their  parents 
and  the  esteem  of  every  body  else. 

3G.  Thus  much  for  the  settling  your  authority  over  children  in  general.  Fear 
and  awe  ought  to  give  you  the  first  power  over  their  minds,  and  love  and  friend- 
ship in  riper  years  to  hold  it ;  for  the  time  must  come  when  they  will  be  past 
the  rod  and  correction,  and  tlien,  if  the  love  of  you  make  them  not  obedient 
and  dutiful ;  if  the  love  of  virtue  and  reputation  keep  them  not  in  laudable 
oourses,  I  ask,  what  hold  will  you  have  upon  them,  to  turn  them  to  it  ?    In- 
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deed,  fear  of  having  a  scanty  portion,  if  they  displease  you,  may  make  them 
ilavea  to  your  estate,  but  they  will  be  nevertheless  ill  and  wicked  in  private, 
and  that  restraint  will  not  Inst  always.  Every  roan  must  some  time  or  other  be 
trusted  to  himself,  and  his  own  conduct;  and  he  that  is  a  good,  a  virtuous,  and 
able  man,  must  be  made  so  witiiin.  And,  therefore,  what  he  is  to  receive  from 
education,  what  is  to  sway  and  influence  his  life,  must  be  something  put  into 
him  betimes;  habits  woven  into  the  very  principles  of  his  nature,  and  not  a 
counterfeit  carriage,  and  dissembled  outside,  put  on  by  fear,  only  to  avoid  tlie 
present  anger  of  a  father,  who  perliaps  may  disinherit  him. 

pu^^snMENTS. 

37.  This  being  laid  down  in  general,  as  the  course  ought  to  be  taken,  it  is  fit 
we  come  now  to  consider  the  parts  of  the  discipline  to  be  used  a  little  more 
particularly.  I  have  spoken  so  much  of  carrying  a  strict  hand  over  children, 
that  perhaps  I  shall  be  suspected  of  not  considering  enough  what  is  due  to  their 
tender  age  and  constitutions.  But  that  opinion  will  vanish,  when  you  have 
heard  me  a  little  farther.  For  I  am  very  apt  to  think,  that  great  severity  of  pun- 
ishment does  but  very  little  good;  nay,  great  harm  in  education ;  and  I  believe 
that  it  will  be  found  that  caiteris  paribus,  those  children  who  have  been  most 
chastised,  seldom  make  the  best  men.  All  that  I  have  hitherto  contended  for, 
is,  that  whatsoever  rigor  is  necessary,  it  is  more  to  be  used,  the  younger  chil- 
dren are ;  and,  having  by  a  due  application  wrought  its  effect,  it  is  to  be  relaxed, 
and  changed  into  a  milder  sort  of  government. 

AWE. 

38.  A  compliance  and  suppleness  of  their  wills,  being  by  a  steady  hand  in- 
troduced by  parents,  before  children  have  memories  to  retain  the  beginnings 
of  it,  will  seem  natural  to  them,  and  work  afterwards  in  them  as  if  it  were  so, 
preventing  all  occasions  of  struggling  or  repining.  The  only  care  is,  that  it  be 
begun  early,  and  inflexibly  kept  to,  till  awe  and  respect  be  grown  familiar,  and 
there  appears  not  the  least  reluctancy  in  the  submission,  and  ready  obedience 
of  their  minds.  When  this  reverence  is  once  thus  established,  (which  it  must 
be  early,  or  else  it  will  cost  pains  and  blows  to  recover  it,  and  the  more  the 
longer  it  is  deferred,)  it  is  by  it,  mixed  still  with  as  much  indulgence,  as  they 
made  not  an  ill  use  oC  and  not  by  beating,  chiding,  or  other  servile  pimish- 
meuts,  they  are  for  the  future  to  be  governed,  as  they  grow  up  to  more  under- 
standing. 

SELF-DENIAL. 

39.  That  this  is  so,  will  bo  easily  allowed,  when  it  is  but  considered  what  ia 
to  be  aimed  at,  in  an  ingenuous  education,  and  upon  what  it  turns. 

1.  Ho  that  has  not  a  mastery  over  his  inclinations,  ho  that  knows  not  how  to 
resist  the  importunity  of  present  pleasure  or  pain,  for  the  sake  of  what  reason 
tells  him  is  fit  to  be  done,  wants  the  true  principle  of  virtue  and  industry,  and 
is  in  danger  of  never  being  good  for  any  thing.  Tliis  temper,  therefore,  so  con- 
trary to  unguided  nature,  is  to  be  got  betimes;  and  this  habit,  as  the  true 
foundation  of  future  ability  and  happiness,  is  to  be  wrought  into  the  mind  as 
early  as  may  be,  even  from  the  first  dawnings  of  any  knowledge  or  apprehen- 
sion in  children,  and  so  to  be  confirmed  in  them  by  all  the  care  and  ways  imag«* 
inable,  by  those  who  liave  the  oversight  of  their  education. 
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DEJECTED. 

40.  2.  On  the  other  side,  if  the  mind  be  curbed  and  humbled  too  much  in 
children ;  if  their  spirits  be  abased  and  broken  much,  by  too  strict  a  band  over 
them,  thej  lose  all  their  vigor  and  industry,  and  are  in  a  worse  state  than  the 
former.  For  extravagant  voung  fellows,  that  have  liveliness  and  spirit,  come 
sometimes  to  be  set  rights  and  so  make  able  and  great  men ;  but  dejected  minds, 
timorous  and  tame,  and  low  spirita,  are  hardly  ever  to  be  raised,  and  very  sel- 
dom attain  to  any  thing.  To  avoid  the  danger  that  ik  on  either  hand  is  the  great 
art,  and  he  that  has  found  a  way  how  tn  keep  up  a  child's  spirit,  easy,  active, 
and  free,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  restrain  him  from  many  things  he  has  a 
mind  to,  and  to  draw. him  to  many  that  are  uneasy  to  him ;  he,  I  say,  that  knows 
how  to  reconcile  these  seeming  contradictions,  has,  in  my  opinion,  got  the  true 
secret  of  education. 

BEATING. 

41.  The  usual  lazy  and  short  way,  chastisement,  and  the  rod,  which  is  the 
only  instrument  of  government  that  tutors  generally  know,  or  ever  think  of,  is 
the  most  unfit  of  any  to  be  used  in  education ;  because  it  tends  to  both  those 
mischiefs ;  which,  as  we  have  shown,  are  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  which  on  the 
one  hand  or  the  other,  ruin  all  that  miscarry. 

42.  1.  This  kind  of  punishment  contributes  not  at  all  to  the  mastery  of  our 
natural  propensity  to  indulge  corporal  and  present  pleasure,  and  to  avoid  pain 
at  any  rate;  but  rather  encourages  it;  and  thereby  strengthens  that  in  us, 
which  is  the  root  from  whence  spring  all  vicious  actions,  and  the  irregularities 
of  life  From  what  other  motive,  but  of  sensual  pleasure  and  pain,  does  a  child 
act,  who  drudges  at  his  book  against  his  inclination,  or  abstains  from  eating 
unwholesome  fruit,  that  he  takes  pleasure  in,  only  out  of  fear  of  whipping? 
He  in  this  only  prefers  the  greater  corporal  pleasure,  or  avoids  the  greater  corpo- 
ral pain.  And  what  is  it  to  govern  his  actions,  and  direct  his  conduct  by  such 
motives  as  these?  What  is  it,  I  say,  but  to  cherish  that  principle  in  him,  which 
it  is  our  business  to  root  out  and  destroy  ?  And,  therefore,  I  can  not  thmk  any 
correction  useful  to  a  child,  where  the  shame  of  suffering  for  having  done  amiss, 
does  not  work  more  upon  him,  than  the  pain. 

43.  2.  This  sort  of  correction  naturally  breeds  an  aversion  to  that,  which  it 
is  the  tutor's  business  to  create  a  liking  to.  How  obvious  is  it  to  observe,  that 
children  come  to  hate  things  which  were  at  first  acceptable  to  them,  when  they 
find  themselves  whipped,  and  chid,  and  teased  about  them  ?  And  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  in  them ;  when  grown  men  would  not  be  reconciled  to  any 
thing  by  such  way^.  Who  is  there  that  would  not  be  disgusted  with  any  innocent 
recreation,  in  it<?elf  indifierent  to  him,  if  he  should  with  blows,  or  ill  language 
be  hauled  to  it,  when  he  had  no  mind  ?  or  be  constantly  so  treated,  for  some 
circumstance,  in  his  application  to  it?  This  is  natural  to  be  so.  Offensive  cir- 
cumstances ordinarily  infect  innocent  things,  which  they  are  joined  with.  And 
the  very  sight  of  a  cup,  wherein  any  one  uses  to  take  nauseous  phytic,  turns  hia 
stomach ;  so  that  nothing  will  relish  well  out  of  it,  though  the  cup  be  ever  so 
clean,  and  well  shaped,  and  of  the  richest  materials. 

44.  3.  Such  a  sort  of  slavish  discipline  makes  a  slavish  temper.  The  child 
submits,  and  dissembles  obedience,  whilst  the  fear  of  the  rod  hangs  over  him ; 
but  when  that  is  removed,  and  by  being  out  of  right,  he  can  promise  himself 
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impunity,  he  gives  the  greater  scope  to  his  natural  inclination;  which  by  thia 
way  is  not  at  all  altered,  but  on  the  contrary  heightened  and  increased  in  him; 
acd  after  such  restraint,  breaks  out  usually  with  the  more  violence;  or, 

45.  4.  If  severity  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  does  prevail,  and  works  a  cure 
upon  the  present  unruly  distemper,  it  is  often  bringing  in  the  room  of  it, 
worse  and  more  dangerous  disease,  by  breaking  the  mind,  and  then  in  the  place 
of  a  disorderly  young  follow,  you  have  a  low-spirited,  moped  creature :  who^ 
however,  with  his  unnatural  sobriety  he  may  please  silly  people,  who  commend 
tame,  inactive  children,  because  they  make  no  noise,  nor  give  them  any  trouble; 
yet,  at  last,  will  probably  prove  as  uncomfortable  a  thing  to  his  friends,  as  he 
will  be,  all  his  life,  a  useless  thing  to  himself  and  others. 

REWARDS. 

46.  Beating,  then,  and  all  other  sorts  of  slavish  and  corporal  punishmenta, 
are  not  the  discipline  fit  to  be  used  in  the  education  of  those  who  would  have 
wise,  good,  and  ingenuous  men ;  and,  therefore,  very  rarely  to  be  applied,  and 
that  only  in  great  occasions,  and  cases  of  extremity.  On  the  other  side,  to  flat- 
ter children  by  rewards  of  things,  that  are  pleasant  to  them,  is  as  carefully  to 
bo  avoided.  He  that  will  give  to  his  son  apples,  sugar-plums,  or  what  else, 
of  this  kind,  he  is  most  delighted  with,  to  make  him  learn  his  book,  does  but 
authorize  h's  love  of  pleasure,  and  cocker  up  that  dangerous  propensity,  which 
he  ought  by  all  means  to  subdue  and  stifle  in  him.  You  can  never  hope  to 
teach  him  to  master  it,  whilst  you  compound  for  the  check  you  give  his  incli- 
nation in  one  place,  by  the  satisfaction  you  propose  to  it  in  another.  To  make 
a  good,  a  wise,  and  a  virtuous  man,  it  is  fit  he  should  learn  to  cross  his  appetite, 
and  deny  his  inclination  to  riches,  finery,  or  pleasing  his  palate,  Ac,  whenever 
his  reason  advises  the  contrary,  and  his  duty  requires  it.  But  when  you  draw 
him  to  do  any  thing  that  is  fit,  by  the  ofler  of  money;  or  reward  the  pains  of 
learning  his  book,  by  the  pleasure  of  a  luscious  morsel ;  when  you  promise  him 
a  h»ce  cravat,  or  a  fine  new  suit,  upon  the  peformance  of  some  of  his  little  tasks; 
what  do  you  by  proposing  these  as  rewards,  but  allow  them  to  be  the  good 
things  he  should  aim  at,  and  thereby  encourajre  his  longing  for  them,  and  ac- 
custom him  to  place  his  happiness  in  them?  Thus  people,  to  prevail  with  chil- 
dren to  be  industrious  about  their  grammar,  dancing,  or  some  other  such  matter, 
of  no  great  moment  to  the  happiness  or  usefulness  of  their  lives,  by  misapplied 
rewards  and  punishments  sacrifice  their  virtue,  invert  the  order  of  their  educa- 
tion, and  teach  them  luxury,  pride,  or  covetousness,  &c.  For  in  tfiis  way, 
flattering  those  wrong  inclinations,  which  they  should  restrain  and  suppress, 
they  lay  the  foundations  of  those  future  vices,  which  can  not  be  avoided,  but  by 
curbing  our  desires,  and  accustoming  them  early  to  submit  to  reason. 

47.  I  say  not  this,  that  I  would  have  children  kept  from  the  conveniences  or 
pleasures  of  life,  that  are  not  injurious  to  their  health  or  virtue :  on  the  contrary, 
I  would  have  their  lives  made  as  pleasant,  and  as  agreeable  to  them,  as  may  be 
in  a  plentiful  enjoyment  of  whatsoever  might  innocently  delight  them:  provided 
it  be  with  this  caution,  that  they  have  those  enjoyments,  only  as  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  state  of  esteem  and  acceptation  they  are  in  with  their  parents  and 
governors ;  but  they  should  never  be  offered  or  bestowed  on  them,  as  the  re- 
ward of  this  or  that  particular  performance  that  they  show  an  aversion  to,  or 
to  which  they  would  not  have  applied  themselves  without  that  temptation. 

48.  But  if  you  take  away  the  rod  on  one  hand,  and  these  little  encourage- 
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ments,  which  they  are  taken  with,  on  the  other,  how  then,  (will  you  say.)  Miall 
children  be  governed  ?  Remove  hope  and  fear,  and  there  is  an  end  of  all  dis- 
cipline. I  grrant  that  good  and  evil,  reward  and  punisliment  are  the  only  mo- 
tives to  a  rational  creature;  these  are  the  spur  and  reins,  whereby  all  mankind 
Rre  set  on  work,  and  guided,  and,  therefore,  they  are  to  be  made  use  of  to  chil- 
dren too.  For  I  advise  their  pan*nts  and  governors  alwaN-s  to  carry  this  in  their 
minds,  that  children  are  to  be  treated  as  rational  creatures. 

49.  Rewards,  I  grant,  and  punishments  must  be  proposed  to  children,  if  we 
intend  to  work  upon  them.  The  mistake  I  imagine,  is.  that  those  that  are  gen- 
erally made  use  of,  are  ill  chosen.  Tlie  pains  and  pleasures  of  the  body  are,  I 
think,  of  ill  consequence,  when  made  the  rewards  and  punishments,  whereby 
men  would  prevail  on  their  children :  for  as  I  said  before,  they  serve  but  to 
increase  and  strengthen  those  inclinations  which  ii  is  our  business  to  subdue 
and  master.  Wliat  principle  of  virtue  do  you  lay  in  a  child,  if  \-ou  will  redeem 
his  desires  of  one  pleasure,  by  the  proposal  of  another?  This  is  but  to  enlarge 
his  appetite,  and  instruct  it  to  wander.  If  a  child  cries  for  an  unwholesome  and 
dangerous  fruit,  you  purchase  his  quiet  by  giving  him  a  less  hurtful  sweet  meat 
This  perhaps  may  preserve  his  health ;  but  spoils  his  mind,  and  sets  tlmt  fer- 
ther  out  of  order.  For  here  you  only  change  the  ol)jeot ;  but  flatter  still  his 
appetite,  and  allow  that  must  be  satisfied ;  wherein,  as  I  have  showed,  lies  the 
root  of  the  mischief:  and  till  you  bring  him  to  be  able  to  bear  a  denial  of  that 
satisfaction,  the  child  may  at  present  be  quiet  and  orderly,  but  the  disea.se  is 
not  cured.  By  this  way  of  proceeding  you  foment  and  cherish  in  him,  thai 
which  is  the  spring  from  whence  all  the  evil  flop's,  which  will  be  sure  on  the 
next  occasion  to  break  again  out  with  more  violence,  give  him  stronger  long- 
ings, and  you  more  trouble. 

REPUTATlOy. 

60.  Tlie  rewards  and  punishments,  then,  whereby  we  should  keep  children  in 
order,  are  quite  of  another  kind ;  and  of  that  force,  that  when  we  can  get  them 
once  to  work,  the  business,  I  think,  is  done,  and  the  difficulty  is  over.  Esteem 
and  disjrrace  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  the  mind,  when 
once  it  is  brought  to  relish  them.  If  you  can  once  get  into  children  a  love  of 
credit,  and  an  apprehension  of  shame  and  disgrace,  you  have  put  into4hem  the 
true  principle,  which  will  constantly  work,  and  incline  them  to  the  right.  But 
it  will  be  asked,  how  shall  this  be  done  ? 

I  confess,  it  does  not  at  first  appearance,  want  some  difficulty ;  but  yet  I 
think  it  worth  our  while  to  seek  the  ways  (and  practice  them  when  found)  to 
attain  this,  which  I  look  on  as  the  great  secret  of  education. 

61.  First  children  (earlier  perhaps  than  we  think)  are  very  sensible  of  praise 
and  commendation.  They  find  a  pleasure  in  being  esteemed  and  valued,  espe- 
cially by  their  parents,  and  those  whom  they  depend  on.  If,  therefore,  the 
father  caress  and  commend  them,  when  they  do  well ;  show  a  cold  and  neglect- 
ful countenance  to  them  upon  doing  ill ;  and  this  accompanied  by  a  like  carriage 
of  the  mother,  and  all  others  that  are  about  them,  it  will  in  a  little  time  make 
them  sensible  of  the  diSerence,  and  this  if  constantly  observed,  I  doubt  not  but 
will  of  itself  work  more  than  threats  or  blows,  which  lose  their  force,  when 
once  grown  common,  and  are  of  no  use  when  shame  does  not  attend  them,  and 
therefore  are  to  be  forborne,  and  never  to  be  used  but  in  the  case  hereafter  men- 
tioned, when  it  is  brought  to  extremity. 

31 
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52.  But,  secondly,  to  make  the  sense  of  esteem  or  disgrace  sink  the  deeper, 
Md  be  of  the  more  weight,  other  agreeable  or  disagreeable  things  should  con- 
stantly accompany  these  different  states ;  not  as  particular  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  this  or  that  particular  action,  but  as  necessarily  belonging  to,  and  con- 
stantly attending  one,  who  by  his  carriage  has  brought  himself  into  a  state  of 
disgrace  or  commendation.  By  which  way  of  treating  them,  children  may  as 
much  as  possible  be  brought  to  conceive,  that  tliose  that  are  commended  and 
in  esteem  for  doing  well,  will  necessarily  be  bcloTed  and  cberisl>ed  by  every 
body,  and  have  all  other  good  things  as  a  conseqtienco  of  it ;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  when  any  one  by  miscarriage  falls  into  disestecm,  and  cares  not  to  preserve 
his  credit,  he  will  unavoidably  fall  under  neglect  and  contempt ;  and,  in  that 
state,  the  want  of  whatever  might  satisfy  or  delight  him,  will  follow.  In  this 
way  the  objects  of  their  desires  are  made  assisting  to  virtue;  when  a  settled 
experience  from  the  beginning  teaches  children,  that  the  things  they  delight  in, 
belong  to,  and  are  to  be  enjoyed  by  thoso  only,  who  are  in  a  state  of  reputa- 
tion. If  by  these  means  you  can  come  once  to  shame  them  out  of  their  faults, 
(for  besides  that,  I  would  willingly  have  no  pimLshment)  and  make  them  in 
lovo  with  the  pleasure  of  being  well  thought  on,  you  may  turn  tl>em  as  yoa 
please,  and  they  will  be  in  love  with  all  the  ways  of  virtue. 

53.  The  great  difficulty  here  is,  I  imagine,  from  the  folly  and  perverseness 
of  servants,  who  are  hardly  to  be  hindered  from  crossing  herein  the  design 
of  the  father  and  mother.  Children,  discountenanced  by  their  parents  for 
any  fault,  find  usually  a  refuge  and  relief  in  the  caresses  of  those  foolish 
flatterers,  who  thereby  undo  whatever  the  parents  endeavor  to  establish. 
When  the  father  or  mother  looks  sour  on  the  child,  every  body  else  should  put 
on  the  same  coldness  to  him,  and  nobody  give  him  countenance,  till  forgiveness 
asked,  and  a  reformation  of  his  fault,  has  set  Jiim  right  again,  and  restored  him 
to  his  former  credit.  If  this  were  constantly  observed,  I  guess  there  would  be 
little  need  of  blows  or  chiding :  their  own  ease  and  satisfiiction  would  quickly 
teach  children  to  court  commendation,  and  avoid  doing  that  which  they  found 
every  body  condemned,  and  they  were  sure  to  suffer  for,  without  being  chid  or 
beaten.  This  would  teach  them  modesty  and  shame;  and  they  would  quickly 
come  to  have  a  natural  abhorrence  for  that  which  they  found  made  them  slighted 
and  neglected  by  every  body.  But  how  this  inconvenience  from  servants  is  to 
be  remedied,  I  must  leave  to  parents'  care  and  considemtion.  Only  I  think  it  of 
great  importance,  and  that  they  are  very  happy,  who  can  get  discreet  people 
about  their  children. 

54.  Frequent  beating  or  chiding  is  therefore  carefully  to  be  avoided,  because 
this  sort  of  correction  never  produces  any  good,  farther  than  it  serves  to  raise 
shame  and  abhorrence  of  the  miscarriage  that  brought  it  on  them.  And  if  the 
greatest  part  of  the  trouble  be  not  the  sense  that  they  have  done  amiss,  and  the 
apprehension  that  they  have  drawn  on  themselves  the  just  displeasure  of  their 
best  friends,  the  pain  of  whipping  will  work  but  an  imperfect  cure.  It  only 
patches  up  for  the  present,  and  skins  it  over,  but  reaches  not  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sore.  Ingenuous  shame,  and  the  apprehension  of  displeasure,  are  the  only 
true  restraints ;  these  alone  ought  to  hold  the  reins,  and  keep  the  child  in  order. 
But  corporal  punishments  must  necessarily  lose  that  effect,  and  wear  out  the 
sense  of  shame,  where  they  frequently  return.  Shame  in  children  has  the  same 
place  that  modesty  has  in  women,  which  can  not  be  kept,  and  often  trans* 
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against  And  as  to  the  apprehension  of  displeasure  in  the  parents; 
thej  will  come  to  be  insignificant,  if  the  marks  of  that  displeasure  quickly  * 
cease,  and  a  few  blows  fully  expiate.  Parents  should  well  consider  what  faults 
in  their  children  are  weighty  enough  to  deserve  the  declaration  of  their  anger; 
but  when  their  displeasure  is  once  declared  to  a  degree  tliat  carries  any  punish- 
ment with  it,  they  ought  not  presently  to  lay  by  the  severity  of  their  brows, 
but  to  restore  thoir  children  to  their  former  gra<*e  with  some  dilfioulty,  and  delay 
a  full  reconciliation  till  their  conformity,  and  more  than  ordinary  merit,  make 
good  their  amendment.  If  this  be  not  so  ordered,  punishment  will  by  famil- 
iarity become  a  mere  thing  of  course,  and  lose  all  its  influence ;  oflending  being 
cliastised,  and  then  forgiven,  will  be  thought  as  natural  and  necessary  as  noon, 
night,  and  morning,  following  one  another. 

55.  Concerning  Reputation,  I  shall  only  remark  this  one  thing  more  of  it ; 
that,  though  it  bo  not  the  true  principle  and  measure  of  virtue,  (for  that  is  tho 
knowledge  of  a  man's  duty,  and  tho  satisfaction  it  is  to  obey  his  Maker,  in  fol- 
lowing  the  dictates  of  that  light  God  has  given  him,  with  tho  hopes  of  accepta- 
tion and  reward,)  yet  it  is  that  which  comes  nearest  to  it,  and  being  the  testi- 
mony and  applause  that  other  people's  reason,  as  it  were,  by  a  common  consent, 
gives  to  virtuous  and  well-ordered  actions,  it  is  the  proper  guide  and  encourage 
ment  of  children,  till  they  grow  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  to  Und  what 
is  right  by  their  own  reason. 

56.  This  consideration  may  direct  parents  how  to  manage  themselves  in  re- 
proving and  commending  their  cliildren.  Tho  rebukes  and  chiding  which  their 
faults  will  sometimes  make  hardly  to  be  avoided,  should  not  only  be  in  sober, 
grave,  and  unpassionate  words,  but  also  alone  and  in  private ;  but  tlie  com- 
mendations children  deserve  thej^  should  receive  before  others.  This  doubles 
the  reward,  by  spreading  their  praise ;  but  the  backwardness  parents  show  in 
divulging  their  faults,  will  make  them  set  a  greater  value  on  their  credit  them- 
selves, and  teach  them  to  bo  the  more  careful  to  preserve  the  good  opinion  of 
others,  whilst  they  think  they  have  it;  but  when,  being  exposed  to  shame,  by 
publishing  their  miscarriages,  they  give  it  up  for  lost,  that  check  upon  them  is 
taken  off,  and  they  will  be  the  less  careful  to  preserve  others'  good  thoughts 
of  them,  tho  more  they  suspect  that  their  reputation  with  them  is  already 
blemished. 

CHILDISHNESS. 

57.  But  if  a  right  course  be  taken  with  children,  there  will  not  be  so  much  • 
need  of  the  application  of  the  common  rewards  and  punishments  as  we  imagined, 
and  as  the  general  practice  has  established.  For  all  their  innocent  folly,  play- 
ing and  childish  actions,  are  to  be  left  perfectly  free  and  unrestrained,  as  far  aa 
they  can  con.«?iat  with  the  respect  due  to  those  that  are  present,  and  that  with 
the  greatest  allowance.  If  these  faults  of  their  age,  rather  than  of  the  children 
themselves,  were,  as  they  should  be,  left  only  to  time  and  imitation,  and  riper 
years  to  cure,  children  would  escape  a  great  deal  of  misapplied  and  useless  cor- 
rection, which  either  fails  to  overpower  the  natund  disposition  of  their  child- 
hood, and  so,  by  an  incffectuaj  familiarity,  makes  correction  in  other  necessary 
cases  of  less  use ;  or  else  if  it  be  of  force  to  restrain  the  natural  gayety  of  that 
age,  it  serves  only  to  spoil  the  temper  both  of  body  and  mind.  If  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  their  play  prove  at  any  time  inconvenient,  or  unsuitable  to  th«" 
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place  or  company  they  are  in,  (which  can  only  be  where  their  parents  are,)  a 
'look  or  a  word  from  the  father  or  mother,  if  they  have  established  the  authority 
they  should,  will  be  enough  either  to  remove,  or  quiet  them  for  that  time.  But 
this  gamesome  humor,  which  is  wisely  adapted  by  nature  to  their  age  and  tem- 
per, should  rather  bo  encouraged,  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  and  improve  their 
strength  and  health,  than  curbed  or  restrained ;  and  the  chief  art  is  to  make  all 
that  they  have  to  do,  sport  and  play  too. 

BULE8 

68.  And  here  give  me  leave  to  take  notice  of  one  thing  I  thmk  a  &ult  in  the 
ordinary  method  of  education ;  and  that  is,  the  charging  of  children's  memories, 
upon  all  occasions,  with  rules  and  precepts  which  they  often  do  not  understand, 
and  are  constantly  as  soon  forgot  as  given.  If  it  be  some  action  you  would 
have  done,  or  done  otherwise,  whenever  they  forget  or  do  it  awkwardly,  make 
them  do  it  over  and  over  again,  till  they  are  perfect,  whereby  you  will  get 
these  two  advantages :  First,  to  see  whether  it  be  an  action  they  can  do,  or  is 
fit  to  be  expected  of  them.  For  sometimes  children  are  bid  to  do  things  which 
upon  trial,  they  are  found  not  able  to  do,  and  had  need  be  taught  and  exercised 
in,  before  they  are  required  to  do  them.  But  it  is  much  easier  for  a  tutor  to 
command  than  to  teach.  Secondly,  another  thing  got  by  it  will  be  this,  that 
by  repeating  the  same  action  till  it  be  grown  habitual  in  them,  the  performance 
will  not  depend  on  memory,  or  reflection,  the  concomitant  of  prudence  and 
a^,  and  not  of  childhood ;  but  will  be  natural  in  them.  Thus,  bowing  to  a  gen- 
tleman when  he  salutes  him,  and  looking  in  his  fiico  when  he  speaks  to  him,  is 

*  by  constant  use  as  natural  to  a  well-bred  man,  as  breathing ;  it  requires  no 
thought,  no  reflection.  Having  this  way  cured  in  your  child  any  fault,  it  is 
cured  forever ;  and  thus,  one  by  one,  you  may  weed  them  out  ail,  and  plant 
what  habits  you  please. 

69.  I  have  seen  parents  so  heap  rules  on  their  children,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  poor  little  ones  to  remember  a  tenth  part  of  them,  much  less  to  ob- 
serve them.  However,  they  were  either  by  words  or  blows  corrected  for  the 
breach  of  those  multiplied  and  often  very  impertinent  precepts.  Whence  it 
naturally  followed,  that  the  children  minded  not  what  was  said  to  them  when  it 
was  evident  to  them,  that  no  attention  they  were  capable  o^  was  sufficient  to 
preserve  them  from  transgression,  and  the  rebukes  which  followed  it. 

Let  therefore  your  rules  to  your  son  be  as  few  as  is  possible,  and  rather  fewer 
than  more  than  seem  absolutely  necessary.  For  if  you  burden  him  with  many 
rules,  one  of  these  two  things  must  necessarily  follow ;  that  either  he  must  be 
very  oft«n  punished,  which  will  be  of  ill  consequence,  by  making  punishment  too 
frequent  and  familiar,  or  else  you  must  let  the  transgressions  of  some  of  your  rules 
go  unpunished,  whereby  they  will  of  course  grow  contemptible,  and  your  au- 
thority become  cheap  to  him.  Make  but  few  laws,  but  see  they  be  well  ob- 
served, when  once  made.  Few  years  require  but  few  laws;  and,  as  his  ago 
increases,  when  one  rule  is  by  practice  well  established,  you  may  add  another. 

HABITS. 

60.  But  pray  remember,  children  are  not  to  be  taught  by  rules,  which  will 
be  always  slipping  out  of  their  memories.    What  you  think  necessary  for  them 
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1.  To  conform  the  regimen  of  the  nursery  and  the  school  to  the  established 
truths  of  modem  science — this  is  the  desideratum.  It  is  time  that  the  benefits 
which  our  sheep  and  oxen  have  for  years  past  derived  fh>m  the  investif^rations  of 
tlie  laboratory,  should  be  participated  in  by  our  children.  Without  calling  in 
question  the  great  importance  of  horse-training  and  pig-feeding,  we  would  sug- 
gest that,  as  the  rearing  of  well-grown  men  and  women  is  also  of  some  moment^ 
the  conclusions  indicated  by  theory,  and  indorsed  by  practice,  ouglit  to  be  acted 
on  in  the  last  caff3  as  in  tlie  first.  Probably  not  a  few  will  be  startled — perhaps 
offended — by  this  collocation  of^  ideas.  But  it  is  a  feet  not  to  bo  disputed,  and 
to  which  wo  had  best  reconcile  ourselves,  that  man  is  subject  to  the  same 
organic  laws  as  inferior  creatures.  No  anatomist,  no  physiologist,  no  chemist, 
will  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  general  principles  which  rule  over 
the  vital  processes  in  animals  equally  rule  over  the  vital  processes  in  man.  And 
a  candid  admission  of  this  fact  is  not  without  its  reward:  namely,  that  the 
truths  established  by  observation  and  experiment  on  brutes,  become  more  or 
less  available  for  human  guidance.  Rudimentary  as  is  the  Science  of  Life,  it 
has  already  attained  to  certain  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  develop- 
ment of  all  organisms,  the  human  included.  That  which  has  now  to  bo  done, 
and  tliat  which  we  sliall  endeavor  in  some  measura  to  do,  is  to  show  the  bear- 
ing of  these  fundamental  principles  upon  the  physical  training  of  childhood  and 
youth. 

FOOD. 

2.  That  over-feeding  and  under-feeding  are  both  bad,  is  a  truism.  Of  the  two, 
however,  the  last  is  the  worst.  As  writes  a  high  authority,  ''  the  effects  of 
t-asual  repletion  are  leas  prejudicial,  and  more  easily  corrected,  than  tliose  of 
inanition."!  Add  to  which,  that  where  there  has  been  no  injudicious  inter- 
Sinence,  repletion  will  seldom  occur.  "  Excess  is  the  vice  rather  of  adults  than 
of  tlie  young,  who  are  rarely  either  gourmands  or  epicures,  unless  through  the 
fault  of  those  who  rear  them."^  This  system  of  restriction  which  many  parent* 
think  so  necessary,  is  based  upon  very  inadequate  observation,  and  very  errone- 
ous reasoning.  There  is  an  over-legislation  in  the  nursery,  as  well  as  aii  over^ 
legislation  in  the  state;  and  one  of  the  most  injurious  forma  of  it  id  this 
limitation  in  the  quantity  of  food. 


*  From  aa  article  In  the  Britinh  Quarterly  Review—repubtiNhed  at  Chapter  IV.,  lo  '*Edue» 
livn^IntelUetuaLt  Moral  and  PhyncaL"    Appleton.    1861. 
t  **  Cydopadia  of  Praetieai  Medicine."  ;  lb. 
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"  But  are  children  to  be  allowed  to  surfeit  themselves  ?  Shall  thej  be  sufTered 
to  take  their  fill  of  dainties  and  make  themselves  ill,  as  they  certainly  will  do?^' 
As  thus  put,  the  question  admits  of  but  one  reply.  But  as  thus  put,  it  assumes 
the  point  at  issue.  We  contend  that,  as  appetite  is  a  good  guide  to  all  the  lower 
creation — as  it  is  a  good  guide  to  the  infant — as  it  is  a  good  guide  to  the  iu- 
'  valid — as  it  is  a  good  guide  to  the  dififorently-placed  races  of  men,  and  as  it  is  a 
good  guide  for  every  adult  who  leads  a  healthful  life ;  it  may  safely  be  inferred 
that  it  is  a  good  guide  for  childhood.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  were  it  here 
alone  untrustworthy. 

SUGAR  AND  FRUIT  IX  CHILDREN'S  DIET. 

3.  Consider  the  ordinary  tastes  and  the  ordinary  treatment  of  children.  The 
love  of  sweets  is  conspicuous  and  almost  universal  among  them.  Probably 
ninety-nine  people  in  a  hundred,  presume  that  tliere  is  nothing  more  in  this  than 
gratification  of  the  palate ;  and  that,  in  common  with  other  sensual  desires,  it 
should  be  discouraged.  The  physiologist,  however,  whose  discoveries  lead  him 
to  an  ever-increasing  reverence  for  the  arrangements  of  things,  will  suspect  that 
there  is  something  more  in  this  love  of  sweets  than  the  current  hypothesis  sup- 
poses; and  a  little  inquiry  confirms  the  suspicion.  Any  work  on  organic 
chemistry  shows  that  sugar  plays  an  important  part  in  the  vital  processes. 
Both  saccharine  and  fatty  matters  are  eventually  oxidized  in  the  body ;  and 
there  is  an  accompanying  evolution  of  heat.  Sugar  is  the  form  to  which  sundry 
other  compounds  have  to  be  reduced  before  they  are  available  as  heat-making 
food;  and  th\s  fortnatum  of  sugar  is  carried  on  in  the  body.  Not  only  is  starch 
changed  into  sugar  in  the  course  of  digestion,  but  it  has  been  proved  by  M. 
Claude  Bernard  that  the  liver  is  a  factory  in  which  other  constituents  of  food 
are  transformed  into  sugar.  Now,  when  to  the  fact  that  children  have  a  marked 
desire  for  this  valuable  heat-food,  we  join  the  fact  that  they  have  usually  a 
marked  dislike  to  that  food  which  gives  out  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  during 
its  oxidation  (namely,  fat,)  we  shall  see  strong  reason  for  thinking  that  excess 
of  the  one  compensates  for  defect  of  the  other — that  the  organism  demands 
more  sugar  because  it  can  not  deal  with  much  fat.  Again,  children  are  usually 
very  fond  of  vegetable  acids.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  their  delight ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  anything  better,  they  will  devour  unripe  gooseberries  and  the  sourest 
of  crabs.  Now,  not  only  are  vegetable  acids,  in  common  with  mmeral  ones, 
very  good  tonics,  and  beneficial  as  such  when  taken  in  moderation ;  but  they 
have,  when  administered  in  their  natural  forms,  other  advantages.  "  Ripe  fruit," 
says  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  "  is  more  freely  given  on  the  Continent  than  hi  this 
country ;  and,  particularly  when  the  bowels  act  imperfectly,  it  is  often  very 
useful."  See,  then,  the  discord  between  the  instinctive  wants  of  children  and 
their  habitual  treatment.  Here  are  two  dominant  desu*es,  which  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  express  certain  needs  of  the  juvenile  constitution ;  and  not 
only  are  they  ignored  in  the  nursery  regimen,  but  there  is  a  general  tendency  to 
forbid  the  gratification  of  them.  Bread-and-milk  in  the  morning,  tea  and  bread- 
and-butter  at  night,  or  some  dietary  equally  insipid,  is  rigidly  adhered  to ;  and 
any  ministration  to  the  palate  is  thought  not  only  needless  but  wrong.  What  is 
the  necessary  consequence  ?  When,  on  fete-days  there  is  an  unlimited  access  to 
good  things — when  a  gift  of  pocket-money  brings  the  contents  of  the  confeo- 
iioner's  window  witlnn  reach,  or  when  by  some  accident  the  free  run  of  a  finit- 
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garden  is  obtained ;  then  the  long-denied,  and  therefore  intense,  desires  lead  to 
great  excesses.  There  is  an  impromptu  carnival,  caused  not  only  by  the  release 
from  past  restraints,  but  also  by  the  consciousness  that  a  long  Lent  will  begin 
on  the  morrow.  And  then,  when  the  evils  of  repletion  display  themselves,  it  is 
argued  tliat  children  must  not  be  left  to  the  guidance  of  their  appetites  I  These 
disastrous  results  of  artificial  restrictions,  are  themselves  cited  as  proving  the 
need  for  further  restrictions!  We  contend,  therefore,  that  the  reasoning  com- 
monly used  to  justify  this  system  of  interference  is  vicious.  We  contend  that, 
were  cJiildren  allowed  daily  to  ptwtake  of  these  more  sapid  edibles,  for  which 
tlnTe  is  a  physiological  requirement,  tliey  would  rarely  exceed,  as  they  now 
mostly  do  when  they  have  the  opportunity :  were  fruit,  as  Dr.  Combo  recora- 
mends,  **to  constitute  a  part  of  the  regular  food"  (given,  as  he  advises,  not 
between  meal*?,  but  along  with  them,)  there  would  be  none  of  that  craving 
whi<*h  prompts  the  devouring  of  such  fruits  as  crabs  and  sloes.  And  similarly 
in  other  cases. 

QUALITT   OF  FOOD   FOR  QULDREK, 

4.  We  have  put  the  question  to  two  of  our  loading  ph^-sicians,  and  to  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  physiologists,  and  they  uniformly  agree  in  the  conclu- 
sion, that  children  should  have  a  diet  not  less  nutritive,  but,  if  anything,  vior^' 
nutritive  than  that  of  adults. 

The  grounds  for  this  conclusion  are  obvious,  and  the  reasoning  simple.  It 
needs  but  to  compare  the  vital  processes  of  a  man  ^nth  those  of  a  boy,  to  see  at 
once  that  the  demand  for  sustenance  is  relatively  greater  in  the  boy  than  in  the 
man.  What  are  the  ends  for  whicli  a  man  requires  food?  Each  day  his  body 
undergoes  more  or  less  wear — wear  through  muscular  exertion,  wear  of  the 
nervous  system  through  mental  actions,  wear  of  tlie  viscera  in  carrying  on  the 
f^mctions  of  life ;  and  the  tissue  thus  wasted  has  to  be  renewed.  Each  day,  too, 
by  perpetual  radiation,  his  body  loses  a  large  amount  of  heat;  and  as,  for  the 
continuance  of  the  vital  actions,  the  temperature  of  tlio  body  must  be  main- 
tained, this  loss  has  to  be  compensated  by  a  constant  production  of  heat:  to 
which  end  certain  constituents  of  the  food  are  unceasingly  undergoing  oxida- 
tion. To  make  up  for  the  day's  waste,  and  to  supply  fuel  for  the  day's  expendi- 
ture of  heat,  are,  then,  the  sole  purposes  for  which  the  adult  requires  food. 
Consider,  now,  the  c^ise  of  the  boy.  He,  too,  wastes  the  substance  of  his  body 
by  action ;  and  it  needs  but  to  note  his  restless  activity  to  see  that,  in  proportion 
to  his  bulk,  he  probably  wastes  as  much  as  a  man.  He,  too,  loses  heat  by  radia- 
tion ;  and,  as  his  body  exposes  a  greater  surface  in  proportion  to  its  mass  than 
do«^  tliat  of  a  man,  and  therefore  loses  heat  more  rapidly,  the  quantity  of  heat^ 
f«K)d  he  requires  is,  bulk  for  bulk,  greater  than  that  required  by  a  man.  So  that 
even  had  the  boy  no  other  vital  processes  to  carry  on  than  the  man  has,  he 
would  need,  relatively  to  his  size,  a  somewhat  larger  supply  of  nutriment  But, 
be^iides  repairing  his  body  cmd  maintaining  its  heat,  the  boy  has  to  make  new 
tis-sue — to  grow.  After  waste  and  thermal  loss  have  been  provided  for,  such 
surplus  of  nutriment  as  remains,  goes  to  the  further  building  up  of  the  frame; 
and  only  in  virtue  of  this  surplus  is  normal  growth  possible — the  growth  that 
t^o^letimes  takes  place  in  the  absence  of  such  surplus,  causing  a  manifest  pros- 
tration eon-sequent  upon  defective  repair.  How  peremptory  is  the  demand  of 
the  unfolding  organism  for  materials,  is  seen  alike  in  that  "school-boy  hunger," 
which  after-life  rarely  parallels  hi  intcn8it3%  and  in  the  comparatively  quick  re- 
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turn  of  appetite.  And  if  there  needg  further  evidence  of  this  extra  neoeeatj 
for  nutriment,  we  have  it  in  the  &ct  that  during  tlie  famines  following  sliip' 
wrecks  and  other  disasters,  the  children  are  the  first  to  die. 

This  relatively  greater  need  for  nutriment  being  admitted,  as  it  must  perforce 
be,  the  question  that  remains  is — shall  we  meet  it  by  giving  an  excessive  quan- 
tity of  what  may  be  called  dilute  food,  or  a  more  moderate  quantity  of  concen- 
trated food? 

If  we  compare  difierent  classes  of  animals,  or  different  races  of  men,  or  the 
same  animals  or  men  when  differently  fed,  we  find  still  more  distinct  proof  that 
the  degree  of  energy  esseniiaily  depends  on  Ihe  ntiiritiveness  of  the  food. 

VABIKTT  OP  FOOD. 

5.  It  is  a  fact,  established  by  numerous  experiments,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  one  food,  however  good,  which  supplies  in  due  proportions  or  right  forms 
all  the  elements  required  for  carrying  on  the  vital  processes  in  a  normal  man- 
ner :  from  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  frequent  change  of  food  is  desirable 
to  balance  the  supply  of  all  the  elements.  It  is  a  further  fact,  well  known  to 
physiologists,  that  the  enjoyment  given  by  a  much-liked  food  is  a  nervous 
stimulus,  which,  by  increasing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  so  propelling  the 
blood  with  increased  vigor,  aids  in  the  subsequent  digestion.  And  these  truths 
are  in  harmony  with  the  maxims  of  modem  cattle-feeding,  which  dictate  a  rota- 
tion of  diet. 

Not  only,  however,  is  periodic  change  of  food  very  desirable ;  but,  for  the 
same  reasons,  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  mixture  of  food  should  be  taken  at  each 
meal.  The  better  balance  of  ingredients,  and  the  greater  nervous  stimulation, 
are  advantages  which  hold  here  as  before.  If  facts  are  asked  for,  we  may  name 
as  one,  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  stomach  disposes  of  a  French 
dinner,  enormous  in  quantity  but  extremely  varied  in  material.  Few  will  con- 
tend that  an  equal  weight  of  one  kind  of  food,  iiowever  well  cooked,  could  be 
digested  with  as  much  facility.  If  any  desire  further  facts,  they  may  find  them 
in  every  modern  book  on  the  management  of  animals.  Animals  thrive  best 
when  each  meal  is  made  up  of  several  things.  And  indeed,  among  men  of 
science  the  truth  has  been  long  ago  established.  The  experiments  of  Goss  and 
Stark  "  afford  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  advantage,  or  rather  the  necessity, 
of  a  mixture  of  substances,  in  order  to  produce  the  compound  which  is  the  best 
adapted  for  the  action  of  the  stomach.*'* 

CLOTHING. 

6.  There  is  a  current  theory,  vaguely  entertained,  if  not  put  into  a  definite 
formula,  that  the  sensations  are  to  be  disregarded.  They  do  not  exist  for  our 
guidance,  but  to  mislead  us,  seems  to  be  the  prevalent  belief  reduced  to  its 
naked  form.  It  is  a  grave  error :  we  are  much  more  beneficently  constituted. 
It  is  not  obedience  to  the  sensations,  but  disobedience  to  them,  which  is  the 
habitual  cause  of  bodily  evils. 

Among  the  sensations  serving  for  our  guidance  are  those  of  heat  and  cold ; 
and  a  clothing  for  children  which  does  not  carefully  consult  these  sensations  is 
to  be  condemned.  The  common  notion  about  "  hardening  "  is  a  grievous  delu- 
sion.   Children  are  not  unfi^uently  ''  hardened  "  out  of  the  world ;  and  those 

*  ''Cye/ofKMfta  ^  AncUomy  and  Phyuiofogy** 
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who  survive,  permaoentlj  suffer  either  in  growth  or  constitution.  "  Their  deli- 
cate appearance  furnishes  ample  indication  of  the  mischief  thus  produced,  and 
their  frequent  attacks  of  illness  might  prove  a  warning  even  to  unreflecting 
parents,"  says  Dr.  Combe.  The  reasoning  on  which  this  hardening  theory  rests 
is  extremely  superficial  Wealthy  pfirents,  seeing  little  peasant  boys  and  girls 
playing  about  in  the  open  air  only  half-clothed,  and  joining  with  tliis  fiict  the 
general  healthiness  of  laboring  people,  draw  the  unwarrantable  conclusion  that 
the  healthiness  is  the  result  of  the  exposure,  and  resolve  to  keep  their  own  off- 
spring scantily  covered  I  It  is  forgotten  that  those  urchins  who  gambol  upon 
village-greens  are  in  many  respects  favorably  circumstanced — that  their  days 
are  spent  in  almost  perpetual  play;  that  they  are  always  breathing  fresh  air; 
and  that  their  systems  are  not  disturbed  by  over-taxed  brains.  For  aught  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  their  good  health  may  be  maintained,  not  in  conse- 
quence of)  but  in  spite  of]  their  deficient  clothing.  Tliis  alternative  conclusicm 
we  believe  to  be  the  true  one ;  and  thaf  an  inevitable  detriment  results  from  the 
needless  loss  of  animal  heat  to  which  they  are  subject. 

For  when,  the  constitution  being  sound  enough  to  bear  it,  exposure  does  pro- 
duce hardness,  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of  growth.  This  truth  is  displayed 
alike  in  animals  and  in  man.  The  Shetland  pony  bears  greater  inclemencies 
than  tlie  horses  of  the  south,  but  is  dwarfed.  Highland  sheep  and  cattle,  living 
in  a  colder  climate,  are  stunted  in  comparison  with  English  breeds.  In  both 
the  arctic  and  Antarctic  regions  the  human  race  falls  much  below  its  ordinary 
height. 

Excessive  expenditure  for  fuel  entails  diminished  means  for  otlier  purposes : 
wherefore  there  necessarily  results  a  body  small  in  size,  or  inferior  in  texture,  or 
both. 

As  Liebig  says: — "Our  clothing  is,  in  reference  to  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  merely  an  equivalent  for  a  certain  amount  of  food."  By  diminishing  the 
loss  of  heat,  it  diminishes  the  amount  of  fuel  needful  for  maintaining  the  heat ; 
and  when  the  stomach  has  less  to  do  in  preparing  fuel,  it  can  do  more  in  prepar- 
ing other  materiala  This  deduction  is  entirely  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
those  who  manage  animals.  Cold  can  be  borne  by  animals  only  at  an  expense 
of  fat,  or  muscle,  or  growth,  as  the  case  may  be.  "  If  fattening  cattle  are  ex- 
posed to  a  low  temperature,  either  their  progress  must  be  retarded,  or  a  great 
additional  expenditure  of  food  incurred."*  Mr.  Apperley  insists  strongly  that, 
to  bring  hunters  into  good  condition,  it  is  necessary  that  the  stable  should  be 
kept  warm.  And  among  those  who  rear  racers,  it  is  an  established  doctrine 
that  exposure  is  to  be  avoided. 

"  The  rule  is,  therefore,  not  to  dress  in  an  invariable  way  in  all  cases,  but  to 
put  on  clothing  in  kind  and  quantity  sufficient  in  the  individual  case  to  protect  the 
body  effectually  from  an  abiding  sensation  of  cold,  however  slight"  This  rule,  the 
importance  of  which  Dr.  Corabe  indicates  by  the  italics,  is  one  in  which  men  of 
science  and  practitioners  agree.  We  have  met  with  none  competent  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  matter,  who  do  not  strongly  condemn  the  exposure  of  chihircn's 
limbs.  If  there  is  one  point  above  others  in  which  "  pestilent  custom  "  should 
be  ignored,  it  is  this. 

Our  conclusions  are,  tlien — that,  while  the  clothing  of  children  should  never 
De  in  such  excess  as  to  create  oppressive  warmth,  it  should  always  be  sufficient 

*  Morton't  '^Cydopadia  qf  Agriculture." 
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to  prevent  any  general  feeling  of  cold ;  that  instead  of  the  flimsy  cotton,  linen, 
or  mixed  fabrics  commonly  used,  it  should  be  made  of  some  good  non-conductor, 
such  as  coarse  woollen  cloth ;  that  it  should  be  so  strong  as  to  receive  little  damage 
from  the  hard  wear  and  tear  wliich  childish  sports  will  give  it;  and  that  its  color 
should  be  such  as  will  not  soon  suffer  from  use  and  exposure. 

EXERCISE. 

7.  Perhaps  less  needs  saying  on  this  requisite  of  physical  education  than  on 
most  others :  at  any  rate,  in  so  far  as  boys  are  concerned.  Public  schools  and 
private  schools  alike  furnish  tolerably  adequate  playgrounds;  and  there  is 
usually  a  fair  share  of  time  for  out-of-door  games,  and  a  recognition  of  them  an 
needful.  In  this,  if  in  no  other  direction,  it  seems  admitted  that  the  natuml 
promptings  of  boyish  instinct  may  advantageously  be  followed;  and,  indeed,  in 
the  modern  practice  of  breaking  the  prolonged  morning  and  afternoon's  lessons 
by  a  few  minutes'  open-air  recreation,  wo  see  an  increasing  tendency  to  confonn 
school  regulations  to  the  bodily  sensations  of  the  pupils.  Here,  then,  little 
needs  to  be  said  in  the  way  of  expostulation  or  suggestion. 

But  we  have  been  obliged  to  qualify  this  admission  by  inserting  the  clause 
"  in  so  far  as  boys  are  concerned."  Unfortunately,  the  fact  is  quite  otherwise  iu 
the  case  of  girls. 

Why  this  astonishing  difference?  Is  it  that  the  constitution  of  a  girl  differs 
so  entirely  from  that  of  a  boy  as  not  to  need  these  active  exercises  ?  Is  it  that 
a  girl  has  none  of  the  promptings  to  vociferous  play  by  which  boys  are  impelled  ? 
Or  is  it  that,  while  in  boys  these  promptings  are  to  be  regarded  as  securing  that 
bodily  activity  without  which  there  can  not  be  adequate  development,  to  their 
sisters  nature  ha^  given  them  for  no  purpose  whatever — unless  it  be  for  the 
vexation  of  schoolmistresses? 

*'  Then  girls  should  be  allowed  to  run  wild — to  become  as  rude  as  boys,  and 
grow  up  into  romps  and  hoydens  1"  exclaims  some  defender  of  the  proprieties. 
This,  wo  presume,  is  the  ever-present  dread  of  schoolmistresses.  It  appears,  on 
inquiry,  that  at  "  Establishments  for  Young  Ladies  "  noisy  play  like  that  daily 
indulged  in  by  boys,  is  a  punishable  offense;  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  tliis 
noisy  play  is  forbidden,  lest  unlady-like  habits  should  be  formed.  The  fear  is 
quite  goundless,  however.  For  if  the  sportive  activity  allowed  to  boys  does  not 
prevent  them  from  growing  up  into  gentlemen :  why  should  a  like  sportive  ac- 
tivity allowed  to  girls  prevent  them  fh)m  growing  up  into  ladies?  Rough  as 
may  have  been  their  accustomed  playground  froUcs,  youtlis  who  have  left  school 
do  not  indulge  in  leapfrog  in  the  street,  or  marbles  in  the  drawing-room. 
Abandoning  their  jackets,  they  abandon  at  the  same  time  boyish  games ;  and 
display  an  anxiety^-oflen  a  ludicrous  anxiety — to  avoid  whatever  is  not  manly. 
If  now,  on  arriving  at  the  due  age,  this  feeling  of  masculine  dignity  puta  so 
efficient  a  restraint  on  the  romping  sports  of  boyhood,  will  not  the  feeling  of 
feminine  modesty,  gradually  strengthening  as  maturity  is  approached,  put  an 
efficient  restraint  on  the  like  sports  of  girlhood  ?  Have  not  women  even  a 
greater  regard  for  appearances  than  men  ?  and  will  there  not  consequently  arise 
in  them  even  a  stronger  check  to  whatever  is  rough  or  boisterous?  How  absurd 
is  the  supposition  that  the  womanly  instincts  would  not  assert  themselves  but 
for  the  rigorous  discipline  of  schoolmistrcwcs  1 

The  natural  spontaneous  exercise  having  been  forbidden,  and  the  bad  conse- 
oucnces  of  no  exercise  having  become  conspicuous,  there  has  been  adopted  a 
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mrskem  of  factitious  exercise — gymnastics.  That  this  is  better  than  nothing  we 
Admit;  but  that  it  is  an  adequate  substitute  for  plaj  we  deny.  The  defects  are 
both  positive  and  negative.  In  the  first  place,  these  formal,  muscular  motions, 
necessarily  much  less  varied  than  those  accompanying  juvenile  sports,  do  not 
secure  so  equable  a  distribution  of  action  to  all  parts  of  the  body ;  whence  it 
results  that  the  exertion,  falling  on  special  parte,  produces  fatigue  sooner  than 
it  would  else  have  done:  add  to  which,  that,  if  constantly  repeated,  this  exer- 
tion of  special  parts  leads  to  a  dispifoportionate  development.  Again,  the  quan- 
tity of  exercise  thus  taken  will  be  deficient,  not  only  in  consequence  of  uneven 
distribution,  but  it  will  be  further  deficient  in  consequence  of  lack  of  interest. 
Even  when  not  made  repulsive,  as  they  sometimes  are,  by  assuming  the  shape 
of  appointed  lessons,  these  monotonous  movemente  are  sure  to  become  weari- 
some, from  the  absence  of  amusement  Competition  it  is  true,  serves  as  a 
stimulus ;  but  it  is  not  a  lasting  stimulus,  like  that  enjoyment  which  accom- 
panies varied  play.  Not  only,  however,  are  gymnastics  inferior  in  respect  of  the 
quaniity  of  muscular  exertion  which  they  secure ;  they  are  still  more  inferior  in 
respect  of  the  quality.  This  comparative  want  of  enjoyment  to  which  we  have 
just  referred  as  a  cause  of  early  desistance  from  artificial  exercises,  is  also  a  cause 
of  inferiority  in  the  eflects  tlioy  produce  on  the  system.  The  common  assump- 
tion that  so  long  as  the  amount  of  bodily  action  is  the  same,  it  matters  not 
whether  it  be  pleasurable  or  otherwise,  is  a  grave  mistake.  An  agreeable  men- 
tal excitement  has  a  highly  invigorating  influence.  See  the  effect  produced  upon 
an  invalid  by  good  news,  or  by  the  visit  of  an  old  friend.  Mark  how  careful 
medical  men  are  to  recommend  lively  society  to  debilitated  patients.  Remem- 
ber how  beneficial  to  the  health  is  the  gratification  produced  by  change  of  scene. 
The  truth  is  that  happiness  is  the  most  powerful  of  tonics.  By  accelerating  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  it  facilitates  the  performance  of  every  function ;  and  so 
tends  alike  to  increase  health  when  it  exists,  and  to  restore  it  when  it  has  been 
lost  Hence  the  essential  superiority  of  play  to  gymnastics.  The  extreme  in- 
terest felt  by  children  in  their  games,  and  the  riotous  glee  with  which  they  carry 
on  their  rougher  fVolics,  are  of  as  much  importance  as  the  accompanying  exer- 
tion. And  as  not  supplying  these  mental  stimuli,  gymnastics  must  be  funda- 
mentally defective. 

Granting  then,  as  we  do,  that  formal  exorcises  of  the  limbs  are  better  than 
nothing — giiinting,  further,  that  they  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  supple- 
mentary aids ;  we  yet  contend  that  such  formal  exercises  can  never  supply  the 
place  of  the  exercises  prompted  by  nature.  For  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  the 
sportive  activities  to  which  the  instincts  impel,  are  essential  to  bodily  welfare. 
Whoever  forbids  them,  forbids  the  divinely-appointed  means  to  physical 
development 

EXCESS  OF  MENTAL  AOnVITT. 

8.  On  old  and  young,  the  pressure  of  modem  life  puts  a  still-increasing  strain. 
In  all  businesses  and  professions,  intenser  competition  taxes  the  energies  and 
abilities  of  every  adult ;  and,  with  the  view  of  better  fitting  the  young  to  hold 
their  place  under  this  intenser  competition,  they  are  subject  to  a  more  severe  dis- 
cipline tlian  heretofore.  The  damage  is  thus  doubled.  Fathers,  who  find  not  only 
that  they  are  run  hard  by  their  multiplying  competitors,  but  that,  while  laboring 
under  this  disadvantage,  they  have  to  maintain  a  more  expensive  style  of  living, 
are  all  the  year  round  obliged  to  work  early  and  late,  taking  little  exercise  and  get 
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ting  but  short  holidays.  The  constitutions,  shaken  by  this  long  continued  OTer- 
application,  they  bequeath  to  their  children.  And  then  these  comparatiyely  feeble 
children,  predisposed  as  they  are  to  break  down  even  under  an  ordinary  strain 
upon  their  energies,  are  required  to  go  through  a  curriculum  much  more  extended 
tlian  that  prescribed  for  the  unenfeebled  children  of  past  generations. 

That  disastrous  consequences  must  result  from  this  cumulative  transgression 
might  be  predicted  with  certainty ;  and  that  they  do  result,  every  observant 
person  knows.  Gro  where  you  will,  and  before  long  there  come  under  your 
notice  cases  of  children,  or  youths,  of  either  sex.  more  or  less  injured  by  undue 
study.  Here,  to  recover  from  a  state  of  debility  thus  produced,  a  year's  rustica- 
tion has  been  found  necessary.  There  you  And  a  chronic  congestion  of  the 
brain,  that  has  already  lasted  many  months,  and  threatens  to  la&t  much  longer. 
Kow  you  hear  of  a  fever  that  resulted  from  the  over-excitement  in  some  way 
brought  on  at  scliool.  And,  again,  the  instance  is  tliat  of  a  youth  who  haa 
already  had  once  to  desist  ih>m  his  studies,  and  who,  since  he  has  returned  to 
them,  is  frequently  taken  out  of  his  class  in  a  fainting  fit  We  state  facta-* 
facts  that  have  not  been  sought  for,  but  have  been  thrust  upon  our  observation 
during  the  last  two  years :  and  that,  too,  witliin  a  very  limited  range. 

If  injuries  so  conspicuous  are  thus  frequent,  how  very  general  must  be  the 
smaller  and  inconspicuous  injuries.  To  one  case  where  positive  illness  is  directly 
traceable  to  over-application,  there  are  probably  at  least  half-a-dozen  cases 
where  the  evil  is  unobtrusive  and  slowly  accumulating — cases  where  there  is 
frequent  derangement  of  the  functions,  attributed  to  this  or  tliat  special  caus^, 
or  to  constitutional  deUcacy ;  cases  where  there  is  retardation  and  premature 
arrest  of  bodily  growth ;  cases  where  a  latent  tendency  to  consumption  is 
brought  out  and  established ;  cases  whore  a  predisposition  is  given  to  that  now 
common  cerebral  disorder  brought  on  by  the  hard  work  of  adult  life.  How  com- 
monly constitutions  are  thus  undermined,  will  be  clear  to  all  who,  after  noting 
the  frequent  ailments  of  hard-worked  professional  and  mercantile  men,  will  re- 
flect on  the  disastrous  eflects  which  undue  application  must  produce  upon  the 
undeveloped  systems  of  the  young.  The  young  are  competent  to  bear  neither 
as  much  hardship,  nor  as  much  physical  exertion,  nor  as  much  mental  exortion, 
as  the  full  grown.  Judge,  then,  if  the  full  grown  so  manifestly  suffer  fix>m  the 
excessive  mental  exertion  required  of  them,  how  great  roust  be  the  damage 
which  a  mental  exertion,  often  equally  excessive,  inflicts  upon  the  young  I 

Most  parents  are  more  or  less  aware  of  the  evil  consequences  tliat  follow  in- 
fant precocity.  In  every  society  may  be  heard  reprobation  of  those  who  too 
early  stimulate  the  minds  of  their  little  ones.  And  the  dread  of  this  early 
stimulation  is  great  in  proportion  as  there  is  adequate  knowledge  of  the  effects: 
witness  the  implied  opinion  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  professors  of  phy- 
8i(»logy,  who  told  us  that  he  did  not  intend  his  little  boy  to  learn  any  lessons 
until  he  was  eight  years  old.  But  while  to  all  it  is  a  familiar  truth  that  a  forced 
development  of  intelligence  in  childhood  entails  disastrous  results — either  phy- 
sical feebleness,  or  ultimate  stupidity,  or  early  death — it  appears  not  to  be  per- 
ceived that  throughout  youth  the  same  truth  holds.  Yet  it  is  certam  that  it 
must  do  so.  There  is  a  given  order  in  which,  and  a  given  rate  at  which,  the 
Ciculties  unfold.  If  the  course  of  education  conforms  itself  to  that  of  order  and 
rate,  well.  If  not — if  the  higher  faculties  are  early  taxed  by  presenting  au 
order  of  knowledge  more  complex  and  abstract  than  can  be  readily  araimilated; 
or  il^  by  exoess  of  culture,  the  intellect  in  general  is  developed  to  a  degree 
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beyond  that  which  is  natural  to  the  age;  the  abnormal  result  so  produced 
will  inevitably  be  accompanied  by  some  equivalent,  or  more  than  equivalent, 
eviL 

For  Nature  is  a  strict  accountant ;  and  if  you  demand  of  her  in  one  direction 
more  than  she  is  prepared  to  lay  out,  she  balances  the  account  by  making  a 
deduction  elsewhere.  If  you  will  let  her  follow  her  own  course,  taking  cure  to 
supply,  in  right  quantities  and  kinds,  the  raw  materials  of  bodily  and  mental 
growth  required  at  each  age,  she  will  eventually  produce  an  individual  more  or 
less  evenly  developed.  IfJ  liowever,  you  insist  on  premature  or  undue  growth 
of  any  one  part,  she  will,  with  more  or  less  protest,  concede  the  point ;  but  that 
the  may  do  your  extra  work,  she  must  leave  some  of  her  more  important  work 
undone.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  tliat  the  amount  of  vital  energy  which  the 
body  at  any  moment  possesses  is  limited ;  and  that,  being  limited,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  get  from  it  more  than  a  fixed  quantity  of  results.  In  a  child  or  youth 
the  demands  upon  this  vital  energy  are  various  and  urgent.  As  before  pointed 
out,  the  waste  consequent  on  the  day's  bodily  exercise  has  to  be  repaired ;  the 
wear  of  brain  entailed  by  the  day's  study  has  to  be  made  good ;  a  certain  addi- 
tional growth  of  body  has  to  be  provided  for;  and  also  a  certain  additional 
growth  of  brain :  add  to  which  the  amount  of  energy  absorbed  in  the  digestion 
of  the  large  quantity  of  food  required  for  meeting  these  many  demands.  Now, 
that  to  divert  an  excess  of  energy  into  any  one  of  these  channels  is  to  abstract 
it  from  the  others,  is  not  only  manifest  a  priori,  but  may  be  shown  a  postf^riori 
from  the  experience  of  every  one.  Kvery  one  knows,  for  instance,  that  the 
digestion  of  a  heavy  meal  makes  such  a  demand  on  the  system  as  to  produce 
lassitude  of  mind  and  body,  ending  not  unfrequently  iir  sleep.  Every  one 
knows,  too,  that  excess  of  bodily  exercise  diminishes  the  power  of  thought— 
tliat  the  temporary  prostration  following  any  sudden  exertion,  or  the  fatigue 
produced  by  a  thirty  miles'  walk,  is  accompanied  by  a  disinclination  to  mental 
effort ;  that,  after  a  month's  pedestrian  tour,  the  mental  inertia  is  such  that  some 
days  are  required  to  overcome  it ;  and  that  in  peasants  who  spend  their  lives  in 
muscular  labor  the  activity  of  mind  is  very  small.  Again,  it  is  a  truth  familiar 
to  all  that  during  those  fits  of  extreme  rapid  growth  which  sometimes  occur  in 
childhood,  the  great  abstraction  of  energy  is  sliown  in  the  attendant  prostration, 
bodily  and  mental.  Once  more,  the  facts  that  violent  muscular  exertion  after 
eating  will  stop  digestion,  and  that  children  who  are  early  put  to  hard  labor  be- 
come stunted,  similarly  exhibit  the  antagonism — similarly  imply  that  excess  of 
activity  in  one  direction  involves  deficiency  of  it  in  other  directions.  Now,  the 
law  which  is  thus  manifest  in  extreme  cases  holds  in  all  cases.  Tliese  injurious 
abstractions  of  energy  as  certainly  take  place  when  the  undue  demands  are  slight 
and  constant,  as  when  they  are  great  and  sudden.  Hence,  if  in  youth,  the  ex- 
penditure in  mental  labor  exceeds  that  which  nature  had  provided  for;  the  ex- 
penditure for  other  puposes  falls  below  what  it  should  have  been :  and  evils  of 
one  kind  or  other  are  inevitably  entailed. 

It  is  a  physiological  law,  first  pointed  out  by  M.  Isidore  St  Hilaire,  and  to 
which  attention  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Lewes  in  his  essay  on  Dwarfs  and 
Giants,  that  there  is  an  antagonism  between  growth  and  devdopmenL  By  growth, 
as  used  in  this  antithetical  sense,  is  to  be  understood  increase  of  site;  by  develop- 
ment, increase  of  structure.  And  the  law  is,  that  great  activity  in  either  of  these 
processes  involves  retardation  or  arrest  of  the  other. 

This  law  is  true  not  only  of  the  organism  as  a  whole,  but  of  each  separate 
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part  The  abnormally  rapid  advance  of  any  part  in  respect  of  structure  iuvolTea 
premature  arrest  of  its  growth ;  and  this  happens  with  the  organ  of  the  mind 
as  certainly  as  with  any  other  organ.  The  brain,  which  during  early  years  is 
relatively  large  in  mass  but  imperfect  in  structure  will,  if  required  to  perform  its 
functions  with  undue  activity,  undergo  a  structural  advance  greater  than  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  age ;  but  the  ultimate  effect  will  be  a  falling  short  of  the  size 
and  power  that  would  else  have  been  attained.  And  this  is  a  part  cause — 
probably  the  chief  cause — why  precocious  children,  and  youths  who  up  to  a  cer- 
tain time  were  carrying  all  before  them,  so  often  stop  short  and  disappoint  the 
high  hopes  of  their  parents. 

But  these  results  of  over-education,  disastrous  as  they  are,  are  perhaps  less 
disastrous  than  the  results  produced  upon  the  health — the  undermined  constitu- 
tion, the  enfeebled  energies,  the  morbid  feelings.  Recent  discoveries  in  physi- 
ology have  shown  how  immense  is  the  influence  of  the  brain  over  the  functions 
of  the  body.  The  digestion  of  the  food,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  through 
these  all  other  organic  processes,  are  profoundly  affected  by  cerebral  excitement 
Whoever  has  seen  repeated,  as  we  have,  the  experiment  first  performed  by 
Weber,  showing  the  consequence  of  irritating  tlie  vagus  nerve  which  connects 
the  brain  with  the  viscera — whoever  has  seen  the  action  of  the  heart  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  irritation  of  this  nerve ;  slowly  recommencing  when  the  irrita- 
tion is  suspended ;  and  again  arrested  the  moment  it  is  renewed ;  will  have  a 
vivid  conception  of  the  depressing  influence  which  an  over- wrought  brain  exer- 
cises on  the  body. 

More  or  less  of  this  constitutional  disturbance  will  inevitably  follow  an  exer- 
tion of  brain  beyond  that  which  nature  had  provided  for;  and  when  not  so  ex- 
cessive as  to  produce  absolute  illness,  is  sure  to  entail  a  slowly  accumulating 
degeneracy  of  physique.  With  a  small  and  fastidious  appetite,  an  imperfect 
digestion,  and  an  enfeebled  circulation,  how  can  the  developing  body  flourish  ? 
The  duo  performance  of  every  vital  process  depends  on  the  adequate  supply  of 
good  blood.  Without  enough  good  blood,  no  gland  can  secrete  properly,  no 
viscus  can  fully  discharge  its  office.  Without  enough  of  good  blood,  no  nerve, 
muscle,  membrane,  or  other  tissue  can  be  efficiently  repaired.  Without  enough 
good  blood,  growth  will  neither  be  sound  nor  sufficient  Judge,  then,  how  bad 
must  be  the  consequences  when  to  a  growing  body  the  weakened  stomach  sup- 
plies blood  that  is  deficient  in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality ;  while  the  debili- 
tated heart  propels  this  poor  and  scanty  blood  with  unnatural  slowness. 

We  contend,  then,  that  this  over-education  is  vicious  in  every  way — vicious, 
as  giving  knowledge  that  will  soon  be  forgotten ;  vicious,  as  producing  a  dis- 
gust for  knowledge;  vicious,  as  neglecting  that  organization  of  knowledge 
which  is  more  important  than  its  acquisition ;  vicious,  as  weakening  or  destroy- 
ing that  energy,  without  which  a  trained  intellect  is  useless :  vicious,  as  entail- 
ing that  ill-health  for  which  even  success  would  not  compensate,  and  which 
makes  failure  doubly  bitter. 

On  women  the  effects  of  this  forcing  system  are,  if  possible,  even  more  injuri- 
ous than  on  men.  Being  in  great  measure  debarred  from  those  vigorous  and 
enjoyable  exercises  of  body  by  which  boys  mitigate  the  evils  of  excessive  study, 
girls  feel  these  evils  in  their  full  mtensity.  Hence,  the  much  smaller  proportion 
of  them  who  grow  up  well  made  and  healthy. 

It  needs  but  to  remember  that  one  of  Nature's  ends,  or  rather  her  supreme 
end,  is  the  welfare  of  posterity — ^it  needs  but  to  remember  that^  in  so  far  as 
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poftterity  are  concerned,  a  cultivated  intelliifuuce  based  ujxjn  a  bad  phy^-^uiuj  i3 
of  little  worth,  aeeing  that  its  descendants  will  die  out  in  a  generation  or  two — 
it  needs  but  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  good  jthysujue,  however  poor  the  accom- 
panying montid  endowments,  ia  worth  preserving,  because,  throughout  future 
generations,  the  mental  endowments  may  be  indefinitely  developed — it  needs 
but  to  contemplate  these  truths,  to  see  how  important  is  the  balance  of  instincts 
above  described.  But,  purpose  apart,  the  instincts  being  thus  balanced,  it  is  a 
fatal  folly  to  persist  in  a  system  which  undcnnines  a  girl's  constitution  that  it 
may  overload  her  memory.  Educate  as  highly  as  possible — the  higher  the 
better — providing  no  bodily  injury  is  entailed  (and  we  may  remark,  in  passing, 
that  a  high  standard  might  be  so  reached  were  tin.'  pjtrrot-faculty  cultivated  loss, 
and  the  human  faculty  more,  and  were  the  discipline  extended  over  that  now 
wasted  period  between  leaving  school  and  being  married.)  But  to  educate  in 
such  a  manner,  or  to  stich  extent,  as  to  produce  pliy-sical  degeneracy,  is  to 
defeat  the  chief  end  for  which  the  toil  and  cost  and  anxiety  are  submitted  to. 

GENERAL   RESULTS  OF  MODERN'   PHYSICAL   TREATMENT. 

9.  Our  general  conclusion  is,  that  the  ordinarj-  treatment  of  children  in  vari- 
ous ways,  is  seriously  prejudicial.  It  errs  in  deficient  feeding;  in  deficient  cloth- 
ing: in  deficient  exercise  (among  girls  at  least;)  and  in  excessive  mental  appli- 
cation. Considering  the  regime  as  a  whole,  its  tendencv  is  too  exacting:  it  asks 
too  much  and  gives  to«  httle.  In  the  extent  to  which  it  taxes  the  vital 
energies,  it  make  the  juvenile  life  much  more  like  the  adult  life  than  it  should 
be.  It  overlooks  the  truth  that,  as  in  the  fa-tus  the  entire  vitality  is  expended 
in  the  direction  of  growth— as  in  the  infant,  the  expenditure  of  vitality  in 
growth  is  so  great  as  to  leave  extremely  little  for  either  physical  or  mental 
action;  so  throughout  childhood  and  youth  growth  is  the  dominant  requirement 
to  which  all  others  must  be  subordinated:  a  requirement  which  dictates  tho 
giving  much  and  the  taking  away  of  little — a  requirement  which,  therefore, 
restricts  the  exertion  of  body  and  mind  to  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  rapidity 
of  growth — a  requirement  which  permits  tho  mental  and  physical  activities  to 
increase  only  as  fast  as  the  rate  of  growth  diminL<»hes. 

Regarded  from  another  point  of  view,  this  high-pressure  education  manifestly 
results  fnim  our  passing  phase  of  civilization.  In  primitive  times,  when  aggres- 
sion and  defense  were  the  leading  social  activities,  bodily  vigor  with  its  accom- 
panying courage  were  the  desiderata;  and  then  education  was  almost  wholly 
physical:  mental  cultivation  was  httle  cared  for,  and  indeed,  as  in  our  own 
feudal  ages,  was  often  treated  with  contempt.  But  now  that  our  state  is  rela- 
tively peaceful — now  that  muscular  j)Ower  is  of  use  for  little  else  than  manual 
labor,  while  social  success  of  nearly  every  kind  depends  very  much  on  mental 
power;  our  education  has  become  almost  exclusively  mental.  Instead  of  re- 
specting the  body  and  ignoring  the  mind,  wo  now  respect  the  mind  and  ignore 
the  body.  Both  these  attitudes  are  wrong.  We  do  not  yet  sufficiently  realize 
the  truth  that  aa,  in  this  life  of  ours,  the  physical  underlies  the  mental,  the 
mental  must  not  be  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  physical.  The  ancient  and 
modem  conceptions  must  bo  combined. 

PRESERVATION   OF   HEALTH   A   DUTT. 

10.  Few  seem  conscious  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  physical  morality.  Men's 
haoituai  words  and  acts  imply  the  idea  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  treat  their 
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bodies  es  they  please.  Disorders  entailed  by  disobedience  to  Nature's  dictates, 
they  regard  simply  as  grievances :  not  as  the  effects  of  a  conduct  more  or  less 
flagitious.  Though  the  evil  consequences  inflicted  on  their  dependents,  and  on 
future  generations,  are  often  as  great  as  those  caused  by  crime ;  yet  they  do  not 
think  themselves  in  any  degree  criminal  It  is  true,  that,  in  the  case  of  drunken- 
ness, the  viciousness  of  a  purely  bodily  transgression  is  recognized ;  but  none 
appear  to  infer  that,  if  this  bodily  transgression  is  vicious,  so  too  is  every  bodily 
transgression.  The  fact  is,  that  all  breaches  of  the  laws  of  health  are  physical 
sins.  When  this  is  generally  seen,  then,  and  perhaps  not  till  then,  will  the  phy- 
sical training  of  the  young  receive  all  the  attention  it  deserves. 

II.    MORAL  EDUCATION. 
SPECIAL  PREPARATION  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  HANAQEUENT  OP  CHILDREN. 

1.  To  prepare  the  young  for  the  duties  of  life  is  tacitly  admitted  by  all  to  be 
the  end  which  parents  and  schoolmasters  sliould  have  in  view ;  and  happily  the 
value  of  the  things  taught,  and  the  goodness  of  the  method  followed  in  teach- 
ing them,  are  now  ostensibly  judged  by  their  fitness  to  this  end.  The  propriety 
of  substituting  for  an  exclusively  classical  training  a  training  in  which  the 
modern  languages  shall  liave  a  share,  is  argued  on  thiis  ground.  The  necessity 
of  increa.sing  the  amount  of  science  is  urged  for  like  reasons.  But  though  some 
care  is  taken  to  fit  youth  of  both  sexes  for  society  and  citizenship,  no  care  what- 
ever is  taken  to  tit  them  for  the  still  more  important  position  they  will  ultimately 
have  to  till — the  position  of  parents.  While  it  is  seen  that  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a  livelihood,  an  elaborate  preparation  is  needed,  it  appears  to  be  thought 
that  for  the  bringing  up  of  children,  no  preparation  whatever  is  needed. 
While  many  years  are  spent  by  a  boy  in  gaining  knowledge,  of  which  the  chief 
value  is  that  it  constitutes  *'  the  education  of  a  gentleman;"  and  while  many 
years  are  spent  by  a  girl  in  those  decorative  acquirements  which  fit  her  for 
evening  parties ;  not  an  hour  is  spent  by  either  of  them  in  preparation  for  that 
gravest  of  all  responsibilities — the  management  of  a  family.  Is  it  that  this 
responsibility  is  but  a  remote  contingency  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  to 
devolve  on  nine  out  of  ten.  Is  it  that  the  discharge  of  it  is  easy?  Certainly 
not:  of  all  functions  which  the  adult  has  to  fulfill  this  is  the  most  difficult.  Is 
it  that  each  may  be  trusted  by  self-instruction  to  tit  himself)  or  herself,  for  the 
oflBce  of  parent?  No:  not  only  is  the  need  for  such  self-instruction  unrecog- 
nized, but  the  complexity  of  tlie  subject  renders  it  the  one  of  all  others  in 
which  self-instruction  is  least  likely  to  succeed.  No  rational  plea  can  be  put 
forward  for  leaving  the  Art  of  Education  out  of  our  cwrictdum.  Whether  as 
bearing  upon  the  happiness  of  parents  themselves,  or  whether  as  aftecting  the 
characters  and  lives  of  their  children  and  remote  descendants,  we  must  admit 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  right  methods  of  juvenile  culture,  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral,  is  a  knowledge  second  to  none  in  importance.  This  topic  should 
occupy  the  highest  and  last  place  in  the  course  of  instruction  passed  through 
by  each  man  and  woman.  As  physical  maturity  is  marked  by  the  ability  to 
produce  offspring,  so  mental  maturity  is  marked  by  the  ability  to  train  those 
offspring.  The  subject  which  involves  all  other  subjects,  and  therefore  (he  subject  in 
which  the  education  of  every  ofie  should  culminate^  is  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Education. 

In  the  absence  of  this  preparation,  the  management  of  childrpii,  and  more 
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esperialljr  the  moral  management,  is  lamentably  bad.  Parents  either  never 
think  about  the  matter  at  all,  or  else  their  conclosions  are  crude  and  inconsis- 
tent. In  moat  cases,  and  especially  on  the  part  of  mothers,  the  treatntenl 
adopted  on  every  occasion  is  that  which  the  impulse  of  the  moment  prompts : 
it  springs  not  from  any  reasoned-out  conviction  as  to  what  will  most  cooduee  to 
the  child's  welfare,  but  merely  expresses  the  passing  parental  feelings,  whether 
good  or  ill ;  and  varies  from  hour  to  hour  as  these  feelings  vary.  Or  if  these 
blind  dictates  of  passion  are  supplemented  by  any  definite  doctrines  and 
methods,  they  are  those  that  have  beey  handed  down  from  the  past,  or  those 
suggested  by  the  remembrances  of  childhood,  or  those  adopted  from  nurses  and 
servants — methods  devised  not  by  the  enlightenment,  but  by  the  ignorance  of 
the  time. 

The  great  error  made  by  those  who  discuss  questions  of  juvenile  discipline,  ia 
in  ascribing  all  the  faults  and  difficulties  to  the  children,  and  none  to  the  parents. 
The  current  assumption  respecting  family  government,  as  respecting  national  gov- 
ernment, is.  that  the  virtues  are  with  the  rulers  and  the  vices  with  the  ruled.  Judg- 
ing by  educational  thtories,  men  and  women  are  entirely  transtlgured  in  the 
domestic  relation.  The  citizens  we  do  business  with,  the  people  we  meet  in  the 
world,  we  all  know  to  bo  very  imperfect  creatures.  In  the  daily  scandals,  in  the 
quarrels  of  friends,  in  bankruptcy  disclosures,  in  lawsuits,  in  poUce  reports,  we 
have  constantly  thrust  before  us  tl>e  pervading  selfishness,  dishonesty,  brutality. 
Yet  when  we  criticise  nursery  management,  and  canvass  the  misbehavior  of 
juveniles,  we  habitually  take  for  granted  that  these  culpable  men  and  women 
are  free  from  moral  delinquency  in  the  treatment  of  their  ofl'spring  I  So  far  ia 
this  from  the  truth,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  to  parental  misconduct 
is  traceable  a  great  part  of  the  domestic  disorder  commonly  ascribed  to  the  per- 
versity of  children.  We  do  not  assert  this  of  the  more  sympathetic  and  self- 
restrained,  among  whom  we  hope  most  of  our  readers  may  be  classed,  but  w© 
assert  it  of  the  mass.  What  kind  of  moral  discipline  is  to  be  ezi)ectod  from  a 
mother  who,  time  after  time,  angrily  sliakes  her  infant  because  it  will  not  suckle 
her,  which  we  once  saw  a  mother  do  ?  IIow  much  love  of  justice  and  generosity 
is  likely  to  be  instilled  by  a  father  who,  on  having  his  attention  drawn  by  his 
child's  scream  to  the  fact  that  its  finger  is  jammed  between  the  window 
sash  and  the  sill,  forthwith  begins  to  beat  the  child  instead  of  releasing  it  ?  Yet 
that  there  are  such  fathers  is  testified  to  us  by  an  eye-witness.  Or,  to  take  a 
still  stronger  case,  also  vouched  for  by  direct  testimony — what  are  the  educa- 
tional prospects  of  the  boy  who,  on  being  taken  home  with  a  dislocated  thigh, 
is  saluted  with  a  castigation  ?  It  is  true  that  these  are  extreme  instances — in- 
stances exhibiting  in  human  beings  that  bUnd  instinct  which  impels  brutes  to 
destroy  the  weakly  and  injured  of  their  own  race.  But  extreme  though  they 
are,  they  typify  feelings  and  conduct  daily  observable  in  many  famihes.  Who 
has  not  repeatedly  seen  a  child  slapped  by  nurse  or  parent  for  a  fretfulness 
probably  resulting  from  bodily  derangement  ?  Who,  when  watching  a  mother 
snatch  up  a  fallen  Uttle  one,  has  not  often  traced,  both  in  the  rough  manner  and 
in  the  sharply-uttered  exclamation — "You  stupid  httle  thing  I" — an  irascibility 
foretelling  endless  future  squabbles  ?  Is  there  not  in  the  harsh  tones  in  which 
a  father  bids  his  children  be  quiet,  evidence  of  a  deficient  fellow-feeling  with . 
them?  Are  not  the  constant,  and  often  quite  needless,  thwartiiigs  that  the 
young  experience — the  injunctions  to  sit  still,  which  an  active  child  can  not . 

obey  without  sufi'ering  great  nervous  irritation,  the  commands  not  to  look  out . 

32 
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• 
of  tlio  window  when  traveling  by  railway,  which  on  a  child  of  any  intelligence 

entails  serious  deprivation — are  not  these  thwartings,  we  ask,  signs  of  a  terrible 
lack*  of  sympathy?  The  truth  is,  that  the  difficulties  of  moral  education  are 
necessarily  of  dual  origin — necessarily  result  from  the  combined  faults  of  parents 
and  children.  If  hereditary  transmission  is  a  law  of  nature,  as  every  naturalist 
knows  it  to  be,  and  as  our  daily  remarks  and  current  proverbs  admit  it  to  be ; 
then  on  the  average  of  cases,  the  defects  of  children  mirror  the  defects  of  their 
parents ;— on  the  average  of  cases,  we  say,  because,  complicated  as  the  results 
are  by  the  transmitted  traits  of  remoter  ancestors,  the  correspondence  is  not 
special  but  only  general  And  ifj  on  the  average  of  cases,  this  inheritance  of 
defefcts  exists,  then  the  evil  passions  which  parents  have  to  check  in  their  chil- 
dren imply  like  evil  passions  in  themselves ;  hidden,  it  may  be,  from  the  public 
eye ;  or  perhaps  obscured  by  other  feelings ;  but  still  there. 

nature's  law  op  discipline. 

2.  When  a  child  falls,  or  runs  its  head  against  the  table,  it  suffers  a  pain,  the 
remembrance  of  which  tends  to  make  it  more  careful  for  the  future ;  and  by  an 
occasional  repetition  of  like  experiences,  it  is  eventually  disciplined  into  a  proper 
guidance  of  its  movements.  If  it  lays  hold  of  the  fire-bars,  thrusts  its  finger 
into  the  candle-fiame,  or  spills  boiling  water  on  any  part  of  its  skin,  the  result- 
ing bum  or  scald  is  a  lesson  not  easily  forgotten.  So  deep  an  impression  is 
produced  by  one  or  two  such  events,  that  afterwards  no  persuasion  will  induce 
it  again  to  disregard  the  laws  of  its  constitution  in  these  ways. 

Now  in  these  and  like  cases,  Nature  illustrates  to  us  in  the  simplest  way,  th(» 
true  theory  and  practice  of  moral  discipline— a  theory  and  practice  which,  how 
ever  much  they  may  seem  to  the  superficial  like  those  commonly  received,  we 
shall  find  on  examination  to  differ  from  them  very  widely. 

Observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  bodily  injuries  and  their  penalties  we  have 
misconduct  and  its  consequences  reduced  to  their  simplest  forms.  Though,  ac- 
cording to  their  popular  acceptations  rigM  and  wrong  are  words  scarcely  applica- 
ble to  actions  that  have  none  but  direct  bodily  effects;  yet  whoever  considers 
the  matter  will  see  that  such  actions  must  be  as  much  classifiable  under  these 
heads  as  any  other  actions.  From  whatever  basis  they  start,  all  theories  of 
morality  agree  in  considering  that  conduct  whose  total  results,  immediate  and 
remote,  are  beneficial,  is  good  conduct ;  while  conduct  whose  total  results,  im- 
mediate and  remote,  are  injurious,  is  bad  conduct.  The  happiness  or  misery 
caused  by  it  are  the  uUimaU  standards  by  which  all  men  judge  of  behavior. 
We  consider  drunkenness  wrong  because  of  the  physical  degeneracy  and  ac- 
companying moral  evils  entailed  on  the  transgressor  and  his  dependents.  Did 
theft  uniformly  give  pleasure  both  to  taker  and  loser,  we  should  not  find  it  in 
our  catalogue  of  sins.  Were  it  conceivable  that  benevolent  actions  multiplied 
human  pains,  we  should  condemn  them — should  not  consider  them  benevolent 
It  needs  but  to  read  the  first  newspaper  leader,  or  listen  to  any  conversation 
touching  social  affairs,  to  see  that  acts  of  parliament,  political  movements,  phi- 
lanthropic agitations,  in  common  with  the  doings  of  individuals,  are  judged  by 
their  anticipated  results  in  multiplying  the  pleasures  or  pains  of  men.  And  if 
on  looking  on  all  secondary  superinduced  ideas,  we  find  these  to  be  our  ultimate 
tests  of  right  and  wrong,  we  can  not  reftise  to  class  purely  physical  actions 
as  right  or  wrong  according  to  the  beneficial  or  detrimental  results  they 
produce. 
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Note,  in  the  seoond  place,  the  character  of  the  punishments  by  which  thone 
physical  transgressions  are  prevented.  Punishments,  we  call  them,  iai  Uie 
absence  of  a  belter  word ;  for  tliey  are  not  punishments  in  the  literal  sense. 
Tliey  are  not  artificial  and  unnecessary  inflictions  of  pain ;  but  are  simply  the 
beneficent  checks  to  actions  that  are  essentially  at  variance  with  bodily  wel- 
fare—checks m  the  absence  of  which  life  would  quickly  be  destroyed  by  bodily 
injuries.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  these  penalties,  if  we  must  so  call  them,  that 
they  are  nothing  more  than  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the  deeds  which 
they  follow :  they  are  nothing  more  than  tlie  inevitable  reactions  entailed  by  the 
child's  actions. 

Let  it  be  further  borne  in  mind  that  these  painful  reactions  are  proportionate 
to  the  degree  in  which  the  organic  laws  have  been  transgressed.  A  sUght  ac- 
cident brings  a  slight  pain,  a  more  serious  one,  a  greater  pain.  "When  a  child 
tumbles  over  the  door-step,  it  is  not  ordained  that  it  shall  suffer  in  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary,  with  the  view  of  making  it  still  more  cautious  than  the 
necessary  sutlering  will  make  it.  But  from  its  daily  experience  it  is  left  to 
learn  the  greater  or  less  penalties  of  greater  or  less  errors;  and  to  behave 
accordingly. 

And  then  mark,  lastly,  that  these  natural  reactions  which  follow  the  child's 
wrong  actions,  are  constant,  direct,  unhesitating,  and  not  to  be  escaped.  No 
threats:  but  a  silent,  rigorous  performance.  If  a  child  runs  a  pin  into  its  finger, 
pain  follows.  If  it  does  it  again,  there  is  again  the  same  result:  and  so  on  per- 
petually. In  all  its  dealings  with  surrounding  inorganic  nature  it  finds  this  un- 
swerving persistence,  which  listens  to  no  excuse,  and  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal ;  and  very  soon  recognizing  this  stem  though  beneficent  discipline,  it 
becomes  extremely  careful  not  to  transgress. 

Still  more  significant  will  these  general  truths  appear,  when  we  remember 
that  they  hold  throughout  adult  life  as  well  as  throughout  infantine  life.  It  is 
by  an  experimentally-gained  knowledge  of  the  natural  consequences,  that  men 
and  women  are  checked  when  they  go  wrong.  After  homo  education  has 
ceased,  and  when  there  are  no  longer  parents  and  teachers  to  forbid  this  or  that 
kind  of  conduct,  there  comes  into  play  a  discipline  like  that  by  which  the  young 
child  is  tauglit  its  first  lessons  in  self-guidance.  If  the  youth  entering  upon  the 
business  of  life  idles  away  his  time  and  fulfills  slowly  or  unskillfully  the  duties 
intrusted  to  him,  there  by-and-by  follows  the  natural  penalty:  he  is  discharged, 
and  left  to  suffer  for  awliile  tiie  evils  of  relative  poverty.  On  the  unpunctual 
man,  failing  alike  his  appointments  of  busmess  and  pleasure,  there  continually 
fall  the  consequent  inconveniences,  losses  and  deprivations.  The  avaricious 
tradesman  who  charges  too  high  a  rate  of  profit,  loses  his  customers,  and  so  is 
checked  in  his  greediness.  Diminishing  practice  teaches  the  inattentive  doctor 
to  bestow  more  trouble  on  his  patients.  The  too  credulous  creditor  and  the 
over-sanguine  speculator  alike  learn  by  the  difficulties  which  rashness  entails  on 
them,  the  necessity  of  being  more  cautious  in  their  engagements.  And  so 
throughout  the  life  of  every  citizen.  In  the  quotation  so  often  made  apropos 
of  these  cases — "The  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire" — we  see  not  only  that  the 
analogy  between  this  social  discipline  and  Nature's  early  discipline  of  infants  is 
universally  recognized ;  but  we  also  see  an  implied  conviction  that  this  disci- 
pline is  of  the  most  efficient  kind.  Nay  more,  this  conviction  is  not  only  im- 
plied, but  distinctly  stated.  Every  one  has  heard  others  confess  that  only  by 
•'dearly  bought  experience"  had  they  been  induced  to  give  up  some  bad  or 
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foolish  course  of  conduct  formerly  pursued.  Every  one  has  heard,  in  the  criti- 
cLsms  passed  on  the  doings  of  this  spendthrift  or  the  other  speculator,  the 
remark  that  advice  was  useless,  and  tliat  notliing  but  *' bitter  experience" 
would  produce  any  effect:  nothing,  that  is,  but  suffering  the  unavoidable 
consequences. 

Must  we  not  infer  that  the  system  so  beneficent  in  its  effects,  alike  during  in- 
fancy and  maturity,  will  be  equally  beneficent  throughout  youth  ?  Can  any  one 
believe  that  the  method  whicli  answers  so  well  in  the  first  and  the  last  divisions 
of  life  will  not  answer  in  the  intermediate  division  ?  Is  it  not  manifest  that  as 
'•  ministers  and  interpreters  of  Nature  "  it  is  the  function  of  parents  to  see  that 
their  children  habitually  experience  the  true  consequences  of  their  conduct — 
the  natural  reactions:  neither  warding  them  off,  nor  intensifying  them,  nor 
putting  artificial  consequences  in  place  of  them?  No  unprejudiced  reader  will 
hesitate  in  bis  assent. 

Probably,  however,  not  a  few  will  contend  that  already  most  parents  do 
this — that  the  punishments  they  inflict  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  true 
consequences  of  ill-conduct — that  parental  anger,  venting  itself  in  harsh  words 
and  deeds,  is  the  result  of  a  child's  transgression — and  that,  in  the  suffering, 
physical  or  moral,  which  the  child  is  subject  to,  it  experiences  the  natural  reac- 
tion of  its  misbehavior.  Along  with  much  error  this  assertion,  doubtless,  con- 
tains some  truth.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  displeasure  of  fathers  and 
mothers  is  a  true  consequence  of  juvenile  delintiucncy ;  and  that  the  manifesta- 
tion of  it  is  a  normal  check  upon  such  delinquency.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
the  scoldings,  and  threats,  and  blows,  which  a  passionate  parent  visits  on  offend- 
ing little  ones,  are  effects  actually  produced  in  such  a  parent  by  their  offenses ; 
and  so  are,  in  some  sort,  to  be  considered  as  among  the  natural  reactions  of 
their  wrong  actions.  And  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that  these 
modes  of  treatment  are  not  relatively  right — right,  that  is,  in  relation  to  the  un- 
controllable children  of  ill-controlled  adults ;  and  right  in  relation  to  a  state  of 
society  in  which  such  ill-controlled  adults  make  up  the  mass  of  the  people.  As 
already  suggested,  educational  systems,  like  political  and  other  institutions,  are 
generally  as  good  as  the  state  of  human  nature  permits.  The  barbarous  chil- 
dren of  barbarous  parents  are  probably  only  to  be  restrained  by  the  barbarous 
methods  which  such  parents  spontaneously  employ ;  while  submission  to  these 
barbarous  methods  is  perhaps  the  best  preparation  such  children  can  have  for 
the  barbarous  society  in  which  they  are  presently  to  play  a  part.  Conversely, 
the  civilized  members  of  a  civilized  society  will  spontaneously  manifest  their 
displeasure  in  less  violent  ways — will  spontaneously  use  milder  measures: 
measures  strong  enough  for  their  bctter-natured  children.  Thus  it  is  doubtless 
tnie  that,  in  so  far  as  the  expression  of  parental  feeling  is  concerned,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  natural  reaction  is  always  more  or  less  followed.  The  system 
of  domestic  government  ever  gravitates  towards  its  right  form. 

But  now  observe  two  important  facts.  In  the  first  place,  observe  that,  in 
states  of  rapid  transition  like  ours,  which  witness  a  long-drawn  battle  between 
old  and  new  theories  and  old  and  new  practices,  the  educational  methods  in  use 
are  apt  to  be  considerably  out  of  harmony  with  the  times.  In  deference  to 
dogmas  fit  only  for  the  ages  that  uttered  them,  many  parents  inflict  punish- 
ments tlwit  do  violence  to  their  own  feelings,  and  so  visit  on  their  children  tm- 
natural  reactions ;  while  othor  parents,  enthusiastic  in  their  hopes  of  immediate 
perfection,  rush:]to  the  opposite  extreme.    And  then  observe,  in  the  second 
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pUboe,  iluX  the  di«^pline  on  which  we  are  iiuifiting  is  not  so  much  the  expen- 
euco  of  parental  approbation  or  disapprobation,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  only  a 
secondar}'  consequence  of  a  cliild's  conduct ;  but  it  is  tJie  experience  of  those 
results  which  would  naturally  flow  Ironi  the  conduct  in  the  absence  of  parental 
opinion  or  interference.  The  truly  instructive  and  salutary  consequences  are 
not  those  inflicted  by  parents  when  they  take  u^>ou  themselves  to  be  Nature's 
proxies;  but  they  are  those  inflicted  by  Nature  herself  We  will  endeavor  to 
make  tliis  distinction  clear  by  a  few  illustrations,  which,  while  they  show  what 
we  mean  by  natural  reactions  as  contrasted  with  artiflcial  ones,  will  afford  some 
directly  practical  suggestions. 

EXAMPLES   OF  TU£  RLIE  OF   KATURAL  REACTIOV. 

3.  In  every  family  where  there  are  j'oung  children  there  almost  daily  occur 
cases  of  what  mothers  and  servants  call  **  making  a  litter."  A  child  has  had 
out  its  box  of  toys,  and  leaves  them  scattered  about  the  floor.  Or  a  handful  of 
flowers,  brouglit  in  from  a  morning  walk,  is  presently  seen  dispersed  over  tables 
and  chairs.  Or  a  httle  girl,  making  dolls-clothes,  disflgures  the  room  with 
shreds.  In  most  cases  the  trouble  of  rectifying  tliis  disorder  falls  anywhere  but 
in  the  right  place :  if  in  tlie  nursery,  the  nurse  hersellj  with  many  grumblings 
about  *' tiresome  httle  things,"  iux,  undertakes  the  task;  il*  below  stairs,  the 
Cask  usually  devolves  either  on  one  of  the  elder  children  or  on  the  housemaid ; 
the  transgressor  being  visited  with  nothing  more  Uian  a  scolding.  In  this  very 
simple  case,  however,  there  are  many  parents  wise  enough  to  follow  out,  more 
or  leas  consistently,  tlie  normal  course — that  of  making  the  child  itself  collect 
the  toys  or  shreds.  The  labor  of  putting  things  in  order  is  the  true  consequence 
of  having  put  them  in  disorder.  Every  trader  in  his  oflBce,  every  wife  in  her 
household,  has  daily  experience  of  this  fact  And  if  education  be  a  prepara- 
tion lor  the  business  of  life,  then  every  child  sliould  also,  from  the  beginning, 
have  daily  experience  of  this  fact  If  the  natural  penalty  be  met  by  any  re- 
li-actory  behavior  (which  it  may  perhaps  be  where  the  general  system  of  moral 
discipline  previously  pursued  has  been  bad,)  then  the  proper  course  is  to  let  the 
child  feel  the  ulterior  reaction  consequent  on  its  disobedience.  Having  refused 
or  neglected  to  pick  up  and  put  away  the  things  it  has  scattered  about,  and 
having  thereby  entailed  the  trouble  of  doing  this  on  some  one  else,  the  child 
should,  on  subsequent  occasions,  be  denied  the  means  of  giving  this  trouble. 
When  next  it  petitions  for  its  toy-box,  the  reply  of  its  mamma  should  be — 
**The  last  time  you  had  your  toys  you  left  them  lying  on  the  floor,  and  Jane 
had  to  pick  them  up.  Jane  is  too  bu.sy  to  pick  up  every  day  the  things  you 
leave  about ;  and  I  can  not  do  it  myself  So  tliat,  as  you  will  not  put  away 
your  toys  when  you  have  done  with  them,  I  can  not  let  you  have  theuL"  This 
is  obviously  a  natural  consequence,  neither  increased  nor  lessened ;  and  must 
be  so  recognized  by  a  child.  The  penalty  comes,  too,  at  the  moment  when  it  is 
most  keenly  felt  A  new-born  desire  is  balked  at  the  moment  of  anticipated 
gratiflcation ;  and  the  strong  impression  so  produced  can  scarcely  fail  to  have 
an  effect  on  the  future  conduct :  an  effect  which,  by  consistent  repetition,  will 
do  whatever  can  be  done  in  curing  the  fault.  Add  to  which,  that,  by  this 
method,  a  child  is  early  taught  the  lesson  which  can  not  be  learnt  too 
soon,  that  in  this  world  of  ours  pleasures  are  rightly  to  be  obtained  only  by 
labor. 

Not  long  since  we  had  frequently  to  listen  to  the  reprimands  visited  on  a 
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little  girl  who  was  scarcely  over  ready  in  time  for  the  daily  walk.  Of  eager 
disposition,  and  apt  to  become  thoroughly  absorbed  in  the  occupation  of  the 
moment,  Constance  never  thought  of  putting  on  her  things  until  the  rest  were 
ready.  The  governess  and  the  other  children  had  almost  invariably  to  wait ; 
and  from  the  mamma  there  almost  invariably  came  the  same  scolding.  Utterly 
as  this  system  failed  it  never  occurred  to  the  mamma  to  let  Constance  experi- 
ence the  natural  penalty.  Nor,  indeed,  would  she  try  it  when  it  was  suggested 
to  her.  In  the  world  the  penalty  of  being  behind  time  is  the  loss  of  some  ad- 
vantage that  would  else  have  been  gained:  the  train  is  gone;  or  the  steamboat 
is  just  leaving  its  moorings;  or  the  best  things  in  the  market  are  sold;  or  all 
the  good  seats  in  the  concert-room  are  filled.  And  every  one,  in  cases  per- 
petually occurring,  may  see  that  it  is  the  prospective  deprivations  entailed  by 
being  too  late  which  prevent  people  from  being  too  late.  Is  not  the  inference 
obvious  ?  Should  not  these  prospective  deprivations  control  tlie  child's  con- 
duct also  ?  If  Constance  is  not  ready  at  the  appointed  time,  the  natural  result 
is  that  of  being  leil  behind,  and  losing  her  walk.  And  no  one  can,  we  tliink, 
doubt  that  after  having  onc*e  or  twice  remained  at  home  while  the  rest  were 
enjoying  themselves  in  the  fields,  and  after  having  felt  that  this  loss  of  a  much- 
prized  gratification  was  solely  due  to  want  of  promptitude,  some  amendment 
would  take  place.  At  any  rate,  the  measure  would  be  more  elTective  than  that 
perpetual  scolding  which  ends  only  In  producing  callousness. 
'  Again,  when  children,  with  more  than  usual  carelessness,  break  or  lose  the 
things  given  to  them,  the  natural  penalty — the  penalty  which  makes  grown-up 
persons  more  careful — is  the  consequent  inconvenience.  The  want  of  the  lost 
or  damaged  article,  and  the  est  of  supplying  its  place,  are  the  experiences  by 
which  men  and  women  are  disciplined  in  these  matters;  and  the  experience  of 
children  should  be  as  much  as  possible  assimilated  to  theirs.  We  do  not  refer 
to  that  early  period  at  which  toys  are  pulled  to  pieces  in  the  process  of  learning 
their  physical  properties,  and  at  which  the  results  of  carelessness  can  not  be 
understood ;  but  to  a  later  period,  when  the  meaning  and  advantages  of  pro- 
perty are  perceived.  When  a  boy,  old  enough  to  possess  a  penknife,  uses  it  so 
roughly  as  to  snap  the  blade,  or  leaves  it  in  the  grass  by  some  hedge-side,  where 
he  was  cutting  a  stick,  a  thoughtless  parent,  or  some  indulgent  relative,  will 
commonly  forthwith  buy  him  another ;  not  seeing  that,  by  doing  this,  a  valuable 
lesson  is  lost.  In  such  a  case,  a  father  may  properly  explain  that  penknives 
cost  money,  and  that  to  get  money  requires  labor ;  that  he  can  not  aflbrd  to 
purchase  new  penknives  for  one  who  loses  or  breaks  them ;  and  that  until  he 
sees  evidence  of  greater  carefulness  he  must  decline  to  make  good  the  loss.  A 
l)arullel  discipline  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  checking  extravagance. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  OBSEBVINQ  NATURE'S  RULES  OF  REACTIONS. 

4.  In  the  first  place,  right  conceptions  of  cause  and  efiect  are  early  formed ; 
Olid  by  frequent  and  consistent  experience  are  eventually  rendered  definite  and 
ctunplete.  Proper  conduct  in  life  is  much  better  guaranteed  when  the  good  and 
evil  consequences  of  actions  are  rationally  understood,  than  when  they  are 
merely  believed  on  authority.  A  child  who  finds  that  disorderliness  entails  the 
Buitsequent  trouble  of  putting  things  in  order,  or  who  misses  a  gratification  from 
ciiUiioriness,  or  whose  want  of  care  is  followed  by  the  loss  or  breakage  of  some 
much-prized  possession,  not  only  experiences  a  keenly-felt  consequence,  but 
gains  a  knowledge  of  causation:  both  the  one  and  the  other  being  just  like 
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tfaofle  which  adult  life  will  bring.  Wliercas  a  child  who  m  such  cases  receives 
some  reprimand  or  some  factitious  penalty,  not  only  experiences  a  consequence 
for  which  it  often  cares  very  little,  but  lacks  that  instruction  respecting  the 
essential  natures  of  good  and  evil  conduct,  which  it  would  else  have  gathered. 
It  is  a  vice  of  the  common  system  of  artificial  rewards  and  punishments,  long 
since  noticed  by  the  clear-siglited,  that  by  substituting  for  the  natural  results  of 
misbehavior  certain  threatened  tasks  or  castigations,  it  produces  a  radically 
wrong  standard  of  moral  guidance.  Having  throughout  infancy  and  boyhood 
always  n\garded  parental  or  tutorial  displeasure  as  tlio  result  of  a  forbidden  ac- 
tion, the  youth  has  gained  an  established  association  of  ideas  between  such  ac- 
tion and  such  displeasure,  as  cause  and  eflect ;  and  consequently  when  parents 
and  tutors  have  abdicated,  and  their  displeasure  is  not  to  be  feared,  the  restraint 
on  a  forbidden  action  is  in  great  measure  removed:  the  true  restraints,  the 
natural  reactions,  having  yet  to  be  learnt  by  said  experience.  As  writes  one 
who  has  had  personal  knowledge  of  tliis  short-sighted  system : — *'  Young  men 
let  loose  from  school,  particularly  those  whose  parents  have  neglected  to  exert 
their  influence,  plunge  into  every  description  of  extravagance ;  they  know  no 
rule  of  action — they  are  ignorant  of  the  reasons  for  moral  conduct — they  have 
no  foundation  to  rest  upon — and  until  they  have  been  severely  disciplined  by 
the  world  are  extremely  dangerous  members  of  society." 

Another  great  advantage  of  this  natural  system  of  discii)line  is,  that  it  is  a 
system  of  pure  justice ;  and  will  be  recognized  by  every  child  as  such.  Whoso 
suffers  nothing  more  than  the  evil  which  obviously  follows  naturally  from  his 
own  misbehavior,  is  much  less  Hkoly  to  think  himself  wrongly  treated  than  if 
he  suffers  an  evil  artificially  inflicted  on  him;  and  this  will  be  true  of  children 
as  of  men.  Take  the  case  of  a  boy  who  is  habitually  reckless  of  his  clothes — 
scrambles  through  hedges  without  caution,  or  is  utterly  regardless  of  mud.  If 
he  is  beaten,  or  sent  to  bed,  he  is  apt  to  regard  himself  as  ill-used ;  and  his 
mind  is  more  likely  to  be  occupied  by  thinking  over  his  injuries  than  repenting 
of  his  transgressions.  But  suppose  he  is  rec^uired  to  rectify  as  far  as  he  can  the 
harm  he  has  done — to  clean  off  the  mud  with  which  he  has  covered  himself,  or 
to  mend  the  tear  as  well  as  he  can.  Will  ho  not  feel  that  the  evil  is  one  of  his 
own  producing?  Will  he  not  while  paying  this  penalty  be  continuously  con- 
scious of  the  connection  between  it  and  its  cause?  And  will  he  not,  spite  his 
irritation,  recognize  more  or  less  clearly  the  justice  of  the  arrangement?  If 
several  lessons  of  this  kind  fail  to  produce  amendment — if  suits  of  clothes  are 
prematurely  s{)oiled — iJ'  pursuing  this  same  system  of  discipline  a  father  decliueti 
to  spend  money  for  new  ones  until  the  ordinary  time  has  elapsed — and  if  mean- 
while, there  occur  occasions  on  which,  having  no  decent  clothes  to  go  in,  the 
boy  is  debarred  from  joining  the  rest  of  the  family  on  holiday  excursions  and 
/ete  days,  it  is  manifest  that  while  he  will  keenly  feel  the  punishment,  he  can 
scarcely  fail  to  trace  the  chain  of  causation,  and  to  perceive  that  his  own  care- 
lessness is  the  origin  of  it ;  and  seeing  this,  he  will  not  have  that  same  sense  of 
injustice  as  when  there  is  no  obvious  connection  between  the  transgression  and 
its  penalty. 

Again,  the  tempers  both  of  parents  and  children  are  much  less  liable  to  be 
ruftled  under  tliis  system  than  under  the  ordinary  systenL  Instead  of  letting 
children  experience  the  painful  results  which  naturally  follow  from  wrong  con- 
duct, the  usual  course  pursued  by  parents  is  to  inflict  themselves  certain  other 
painful  results.     A  double  miscliief  arises  from  tliis.    Making,  as  they  do, 
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multiplied  famflj  laws ;  and  identifying  their  own  supremacj  and  dignity  with 
the  maintenance  of  these  laws ;  it  happens  that  every  transgression  comes  to  be 
regarded  as  an  offense  against  themselyea,  and  a  cause  of  anger  on  their  part 
Add  to  which  the  further  irritations  which  result  from  taking  upon  themselves, 
in  the  shape  of  extra  labor  or  cost,  those  evil  consequences  which  should  have 
been  allowed  to  fall  on  the  wrong-doers.  Similarly  with  the  cliildren.  Penal- 
ties which  the  necessary  reaction  of  things  brings  round  upon  them — penalties 
which  are  inflicted  by  impersonal  agency,  produce  an  irritation  that  is  compani* 
tively  slight  and  transient ;  whereas,  penalties  which  are  voluntarily  inflicted  by 
a  parent,  and  are  afterwards  remembered  as  caused  by  him  or  her,  produce  an 
irritation  both  greater  and  more  continued.  Just  consider  how  disastrous 
would  be  the  result  if  this  empirical  method  were  pursued  fhjm  the  beginning. 
Suppose  it  were  possible  for  parents  to  take  upon  themselves  the  physical  suffer- 
ings entailed  on  their  children  by  ignorance  and  awkwardness ;  and  that  while 
bearing  these  evil  consequences  they  visited  on  their  children  certain  other  evil 
consequences,  with  the  view  of  teaching  them  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct. 
Suppose  that  when  a  child,  who  had  been  forbidden  to  meddle  with  the  kettle, 
spilt  some  boiling  water  on  its  foot,  the  mother  vicariously  assumed  the  scald 
and  gave  a  blow  in  place  of  it ;  and  similarly  in  all  other  cases.  "Would  not 
the  daily  mishaps  be  sources  of  far  more  anger  than  now?  "Would  there  not  be 
chronic  ill-temper  on  both  sides  ?  Yet  an  exactly  parallel  policy  is  pursued  in 
after  years.  A  father  who  punishes  his  boy  for  carelessly  or  willfully  breaking 
a  sister's  toy,  and  then  himself  pays  for  a  new  toy,  does  substantially  this  same 
thing — inflicts  an  artificial  penalty  on  the  trangressor,  and  takes  the  natural 
penalty  on  himself:  his  own  feelings  and  those  of  the  transgressor  being  alike 
needlessly  irritated.  If  he  simply  required  restitution  to  be  made,  he  would 
produce  fer  less  heartburning.  If  he  told  the  boy  that  a  new  toy  must  be 
bought  at  his,  the  boy's  cost,  and  that  his  supply  of  pocket-money  must  be 
withheld  to  the  needf\il  extent,  there  would  be  much  less  cause  for  ebullition  of 
temper  on  either  side ;  while  in  the  deprivation  afterwards  felt,  the  boy  would 
experience  the  equitable  and  salutary  consequence.  In  brief)  the  system  of  dis- 
cipline by  natural  reactions  is  less  injurious  to  temper,  alike  because  it  is  per- 
ceived on  both  sides  to  be  nothing  more  than  pure  justice,  and  because  it  more 
or  less  substitutes  the  impersonal  agency  of  nature  for  the  personal  agency  of 
parents. 

"Whence  also  follows  the  manifest  corollary,  that  under  this  system  the  parental 
and  filial  relation  will  be  a  more  fnendly,  and  therefore  a  more  influential  one. 
Wliether  in  parent  or  child,  anger,  however  caused,  and  to  whomsoever  directc»d, 
is  more  or  less  detrimental.  But  anger  in  a  parent  towards  a  child,  and  in  a 
child  towards  a  parent,  is  especially  detrimental ;  because  it  weakens  that  bond 
of  sympathy  which  is  essential  to  a  beneficent  control.  In  virtue  of  the  gen- 
eral law  of  association  of  ideas,  it  inevitably  results,  both  in  young  and  old, 
that  dislike  is  contracted  towards  things  which  in  our  experience  are  habitually 
connected  with  disagreeable  feelings.  Or  where  attachment  originally  existed, 
it  is  weakened,  or  destroyed,  or  turned  into  repugnance,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  painful  impressions  received.  Parental  wrath,  with  its  accompanying 
reprimands  and  castigations,  can  not  fail,  if  often  repeated,  to  produce  filial 
alienation ;  while  the  resentment  and  sulkiness  of  children  can  not  fail  to  weaken 
the  affection  felt  for  them,  and  may  even  end  in  destroying  it.  Hence  the 
numerous  cases  in  which  parents  (and  especially  fathers,  who  are  commonly 
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deputed  to  express  the  anger  and  inflict  the  punishment)  are  regarded  with  in- 
difference, if  not  with  aversion ;  and  hence  the  equally  numerous  cases  in  which 
children  are  looked  upon  as  inflictions.  Seeing,  then,  as  all  must  do,  that 
estrungemont  of  this  kind  is  fatal  to  a  salutary  moral  culture,  it  follows  that 
parents  can  not  bo  too  solicitous  in  avoiding  occasions  of  direct  antagonism  with 
their  children— occasions  of  personal  resentment.  And  therefore  they  can  not 
too  anxiously  avail  themselves  of  this  discipline  of  natural  consequences — this 
system  of  letting  the  penalty  be  inflicted  by  the  laws  of  things;  which,  by 
saving  the  parent  from  the  function  of  a  penal  agent,  prevents  those  mutual 
exasperations  and  estrangements. 

ADYANTAOKS  OF  THE   METHOD  OF  NORMAL  REACTIONS. 

5.  Among  the  advantages  of  the  divinely  ordained  method  of  moral  culture  by 
the  experience  of  normal  reactions  are.  Firsts  that  it  gives  that  rational  compre- 
hension  of  right  and  wrong  conduct  which  results  from  actual  experience  of  the 
good  and  bad  consequences  caused  by  them.  Second,  that  the  child,  suffering 
nothing  more  than  the  painful  effects  brought  upon  it  by  its  own  wrong  actions, 
must  recognize  more  or  leas  clearly  the  justice  of  the  penalties.  Third,  that  recog- 
nizing the  justice  of  the  penalties,  and  receiving  those  penalties  through  the 
working  of  things,  rather  ttian  at  the  hands  of  an  individual,  its  temper  will  be 
less  disturbed;  while  the  parent  occupying  the  comparatively  passive  position 
of  taking  care  that  the  natural  penalties  ate  felt,  will  preserve  a  comparative 
equanimity.  And  fourth,  that  mutual  exasperation  being  thus  in  great  measure 
prevented,  a  much  happier,  and  a  more  influential  state  of  feeling,  will  exist 
between  parent  and  child. 

THE  TRUE   RELATION  OF  PARENT   AND   CHILD. 

6.  At  present,  mothers  and  fathers  are  mostly  considered  by  their  offspring  as 
fKend-enemies.  Determined  as  their  impressions  inevitably  are  by  the  treat- 
ment they  receive ;  and  oscillating  as  that  treatment  does  between  bribery  and 
thwarting,  between  petting  and  scolding,  between  gentleness  and  castigation ; 
children  necessarily  acquire  conflicting  beliefs  respecting  the  parental  character. 
A  mother  commonly  thinks  it  quite  sufficient  to  tell  her  little  boy  that  she  is  his 
best  friend ;  and  assuming  that  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  believe  her,  concludes 
that  he  will  forthwith  do  so.  "It  is  all  for  your  good;"  "I  know  what  is  pro- 
per for  you  better  than  you  do  yourself;"  "You  are  not  old  enough  to  under- 
stand it  now,  but  when  you  grow  up  you  will  thank  me  for  doing  what  I  do ;" — 
these,  and  like  assertions,  are  daily  reiterated.  Meanwhile  the  boy  is  daily  suf- 
fering positive  penalties ;  and  is  hourly  forbidden  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other, 
which  he  was  anxious  to  do.  By  words  he  hears  that  his  happiness  is  the  end 
in  view ;  but  from  the  accompanying  deeds  he  habitually  receives  more  or  less 
pain.  Utterly  incompetent  as  he  is  to  understand  that  future  which  his  mother 
has  in  view,  or  how  this  treatment  conduces  to  the  happiness  of  that  future,  he 
judges  by  such  results  as  he  feels ;  and  finding  these  results  any  thing  but 
pleasurable,  he  becomes  skeptical  respecting  these  professions  of  friendship, 
And  is  it  not  folly  to  expect  any  other  issue?  Must  not  the  child  judge  by 
such  evidence  as  he  has  got  ?  and  does  not  this  evidence  seem  to  warrant  his 
conclusion?  The  mother  would  reason  in  just  the  same  way  if  similarly 
placed.  If^  in  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  she  found  some  one  who  was  con- 
stantly thwarting  her  wishes,  uttering  sharp  reprimandB,  and  oocasionally  iuflicu 
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mg  actual  penalties  on  her,  she  would  pay  but  little  attention  to  any  profesaiona 
of  anxiety  for  her  welfare  which  accompained  these  acts.  Why,  then,  does 
she  suppose  that  her  boy  will  conclude  otherwise  ? 

But  now  observe  how  different  will  be  the  results  if  the  system  wo  contend 
for  be  consistently  pursued — if  the  mother  not  only  avoids  becoming  the  instru- 
ment of  punishment,  but  plays  the  part  of  a  friend,  by  warning  her  boy  of  the 
punishments  whicli  Nature  will  inflict  Take  a  case ;  and  that  it  may  illustrate 
the  mode  in  which  this  pohcy  isto  be  early  initiated,  lot  it  be  one  of  the  sim- 
plest cases.  Suppose  that,  prompted  by  the  experimental  spirit  so  conspicuous 
in  children,  whose  proceedings  instinctively  conform  to  the  inductive  method 
of  inquiry — suppose  that  so  prompted  the  child  is  amusing  himself  by  lighting 
pieces  of  paper  in  the  candle  and  watching  them  bum.  Jf  his  mother  is  of  the 
ordinary  unrcflective  stamp,  slie  will  either,  on  the  plea  of  keeping  the  child 
"out  of  mischiefj''  or  from  fear  that  he  will  bum  himself)  command  him  to 
desist ;  and  in  case  of  non-compliance  will  snatch  the  paper  from  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  mother  of  sufficient  rationahty, 
who  knows  that  this  interest  with  which  the  child  is  watching  the  paper  bum 
results  from  a  healthy  inquisitiveness,  without  which  he  would  never  have 
emerged  out  of  infantine  stupidity,  and  who  is  also  wise  enough  to  consider  the 
moral  results  of  interference,  she  will  reason  thus: — ''If  I  put  a  stop  to  this  I 
shall  prevent  the  acquirement  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge.  It  is  true 
that  I  may  save  the  child  from  a  bum ;  but  what  then  ?  lie  is  sure  to  bum 
himself  sometime;  and  it  is  quite  essential  to  his  safety  in  life  tliat  he  should 
learn  by  experience  the  properties  of  flame.  Moreover,  if  I  forbid  him  from 
mnniug  this  present  risk,  he  is  sure  hereafter  to  run  the  same  or  a  greater  risk 
when  no  one  is  present  to  prevent  him ;  whereas,  if  he  should  have  any  acci- 
dent now  that  I  am  by,  I  can  save  him  from  any  great  injury ;  add  to  which  the 
advantage  that  he  will  have  in  future  some  dread  of  Are,  and  will  be  less  likely 
to  bum  himself  to  deatli,  or  set  the  house  in  a  flame  when  others  are  absent. 
Furthermore,  were  I  to  make  him  desist,  I  should  thwart  him  in  the  pursuit  of 
what  is  in  itself  a  purely  harmless,  and  indeed,  instructive  gratification ;  and 
he  would  be  sure  to  regard  me  with  more  or  less  iD-feeling.  Ignorant  as  he  is 
of  the  pain  from  which  I  would  save  him,  and  feeling  only  the  pain  of  a  balked 
desire,  he  could  not  fail  to  look  upon  me  as  the  cause  of  that  pain.  To  save 
him  from  a  hurt  which  he  can  not  conceive,  and  which  has  therefore  no  exist- 
ence for  him,  I  inflict  upon  him  a  hurt  which  he  feels  keenly  enough;  and  so 
become,  from  his  point  of  view,  a  minister  of  evil.  My  best  course  then,  is 
simply  to  wam  him  of  the  danger,  and  to  be  ready  to  prevent  any  serious 
damage.'*  And  following  out  this  conclusion,  she  says  to  the  child — "  I  fear  you 
will  hurt  yourself  if  you  do  that."  Suppose,  now,  that  the  child  perseveres,  as 
he  will  very  probably  do;  and  suppose  that  he  ends  by  buming  himself!  "Wliat 
are  the  results?  In  the  first  place  he  has  gained  an  experience  w^hich  he  must 
gain  eventually,  and  which,  for  his  own  safety  he  can  not  gain  too  soon.  And 
in  the  second  place,  he  has  found  that  his  mother's  disapproval  or  warning  w^as 
meant  for  his  welfare :  he  has  a  further  positive  experience  of  her  benevolence — 
a  further  reason  for  placing  confidence  in  her  judgment  and  her  kindness — a 
further  reason  for  loving  her. 

Of  course,  in  those  occasional  hazards  where  there  is  a  risk  of  broken  limbs 
or  other  serious  bodily  injury,  forcible  prevention  is  called  for.  But  leaving  out 
these  extreme  cases,  the  system  pursued  should  be  not  that  of  guarding  a  child 
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Qgainst  the  small  dangers  into  which  it  daily  runs,  but  that  of  advising  and 
warning  it  against  thorn.  And  by  consistently  pursuing  tliis  course,  a  much 
stronger  filial  affection  will  be  generated  than  commonly  exists.  If  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  discipline  of  the  natural  reactions  is  allowed  to  come  into  play— 
if  in  all  those  out-of-door  scramblings  and  in-door  experiments,  by  which  chil- 
dren are  liable  to  hurt  themselves,  they  are  allowed  to  persevere,  subject  only 
to  dissuasion  more  or  less  earnest  according  to  the  risk,  there  can  not  fail  to 
arise  an  ever-increasing  faith  in  the  parental  friendship  and  guidance.  Not 
only,  as  before  shown,  does  the  adoption  of  this  principle  enable  fathers  and 
mothers  to  avoid  the  chief  part  of  that  odium  which  attaches  to  the  infliction  of 
positive  punishment ;  but,  as  we  here  see,  it  enables  them  further  to  avoid  the 
odium  that  attaches  to  constant  thwartings ;  and  even  to  turn  each  of  those  in- 
cidents which  commonly  cause  squabbles,  into  a  means  of  strengthening  the 
mutual  good  feeling.  Instead  of  being  told  in  words,  which  deeds  seem  to  con- 
tradict, that  their  parents  are  their  best  friends,  children  will  learn  this  truth  by 
a  consistent  daily  experience ;  and  so  learning  it,  will  acquire  a  degree  of  trust 
and  attachment  which  nothing  else  can  give. 

HOW   TO   DEAL   WITH   GRAVE  OFFENSEa 

7.  The  perpetual  ill-behavior  of  many  children  is  itself  the  consequence  of 
that  chronic  irritation  in  which  they  are  kept  by  bad  management.  The  state 
of  isolation  and  antagonism  produced  by  frequent  punishment,  necessarily 
deadens  the  sympathies;  necessarily,  therefore,  opens  the  way  to  those  trans- 
gressions which  the  sympathies  should  check.  That  harsh  treatment  which 
children  of  the  same  family  inflict  on  each  other  is  often,  in  great  measure,  a  re- 
flex of  the  harsh  treatment  they  receive  from  adults — partly  suggested  by 
direct  example,  and  partly  generated  by  the  ill-temper  and  the  tendency  to 
vicarious  retaliation,  which  follow  chastisements  and  scoldings.  It  can  not  bo 
questioned  that  the  greater  activity  of  the  affections  and  happier  state  of  feel- 
ing, maintained  in  children  by  the  discipline  we  have  described,  must  prevent 
their  sins  against  each  other  from  being  either  so  great  or  so  frequent.  More- 
over, the  still  more  reprehensible  offenses,  as  lies  aiid  petty  theffa,  will,  by  the 
same  causes,  be  diminished.  Domestic  estrangement  is  a  fruitful  source  of  such 
transgressions.  It  is  a  law  of  human  nature,  visible  enough  to  all  who  observe, 
that  those  who  are  debarred  the  higher  gratifications  fall  back  upon  the  lower; 
those  who  have  no  sympathetic  pleasures  seek  selfish  ones ;  and  hence,  con- 
versely, the  maintenance  of  liappier  relations  between  parents  and  children 
is  calculated  to  diminish  the  number  of  those  offenses  of  which  selfishness  is 
the  origin. 

When,  however,  such  offenses  are  committed,  as  they  will  occasionally  be 
even  under  the  best  system,  the  discipline  of  consequences  may  still  bo  resorted 
to;  and  if  there  exist  that  bond  of  confidence  and  affection  which  we  have 
described,  this  discipline  will  be  found  eflBcient.  For  what  are  the  natural  con- 
sequences, say,  of  a  theft  ?  They  are  of  two  kinds— direct  and  indirect.  The 
direct  consequence,  as  dictated  by  pure  equity,  is  that  of  making  restitution. 
An  absolutely  just  ruler  (and  every  parent  should  aim  to  be  one)  will  demand 
that,  wherever  it  is  possible,  a  wrong  act  shall  be  undone  by  a  right  one ;  and 
in  the  case  of  theft  this  implies  either  the  restoration  of  the  thing  stolen,  or,  if 
it  IS  consumed,  then  the  giving  of  an  equivalent:  which,  in  the  case  of  a  child, 
may  be  effected  out  of  its  pocket-money.    The  indirect  and  more  serious  oon- 
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sequence  is  the  grave  displeasure  of  parents — a  consequence  which  ioevitablj 
follows  among  all  peoples  sufficiently  civilized  to  regard  theft  as  a  crime ;  and 
the  manifestation  of  tliis  displeasure  is,  in  this  instance,  the  most  severe  of  the 
natural  reactions  produced  by  the  wrong  action.  "  But,"  it  will  be  said,  "  the 
manifestation  of  parental  displeasure,  either  in  words  or  blows,  is  the  ordinary 
course  in  these  ca.ses:  the  method  leads  here  to  nothing  new."  Very  trua 
Already  we  have  admitted  that,  in  some  directions,  this  method  is  spontaneously 
pursued.  Already  we  have  shown  that  there  is  a  more  or  less  manifest 
tendency  for  educational  systems  to  gravitate  towards  the  true  system.  And 
here  we  may  remark,  as  before,  that  the  intensity  of  this  natural  reaction  will, 
in  the  beneficent  order  of  things,  adjust  itself  to  the  requirements — that  this 
parental  displeasure  will  vent  itself  in  violent  measures  during  comparatively 
barbarous  times,  when  the  children  are  also  comparatively  barbarous ;  and  will 
express  itself  less  cruelly  in  those  more  advanced  social  stat^  in  which,  by  im- 
plication, the  children  are  amenable  to  milder  treatment  But  what  it  chiefly 
concerns  us  here  to  observe  is,  that  the  manifestation  of  strong  parental  dis- 
pleasure, produced  by  one  of  these  graver  offenses,  will  be  potent  for  good  just 
in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  attachment  existing  between  parent  and 
child.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  discipline  of  the  natural  consequences  has 
been  consistently  pursued  in  other  cases,  will  it  be  eflBcient  in  this  case. 

DO  NOT  SET  UP  TOO   HIGH  A  STANDARD  OP  JCVEiaUS  GOOD  CONDUCT. 

8.  Do  not  oxi)ect  from  a  child  any  great  amount  of  moral  goodness.  During 
early  years  every  civilized  man  passes  through  that  phase  of  character  exhibited 
by  the  barbarous  race  from  which  he  is  descended.  As  the  child's  features — 
flat  nose,  forward-oi)ening  nostrils,  large  lips,  w^ide-apart  eyes,  absent  frontal 
sinus,  Ac. — resemble  for  a  time  those  of  the  savage,  so,  too,  do  his  instincts. 
Hence  the  tendencies  to  cruelty,  to  thieving,  to  lying,  so  general  among  chil- 
dren— tendencies  which,  even  without  the  aid  of  discipline,  will  become  more 
or  less  modified  just  as  the  features  do.  The  popular  idea  that  children  are 
"  innocent,"  while  it  may  be  true  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  evil  knowledge,  is  totally 
&lse  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  evil  impulses,  as  half  an  hour's  observation  in  the 
nursery  w^ill  prove  to  any  one.  Boys  when  left  to  themselves,  as  at  a  public 
school,  treat  each  other  far  more  brutally  than  men  do ;  and  were  they  left  to 
themselves  at  an  earlier  age  their  brutality  would  be  still  more  conspicuous. 

Not  only  is  it  unwise  to  set  up  a  high  standard  for  juvenile  good  conduct,  but 
it  is  even  unwise  to  use  very  urgent  incitements  to  such  good  conduct, 
Already  most  people  recognize  the  detrimental  results  of  intellectual  precocity ; 
but  there  remains  to  bo  recognized  the  truth  that  there  is  a  morcU  precocity 
which  is  also  detrimental.  Our  higlier  moral  faculties,  like  our  higher  intellectual 
ones,  are  comparatively  complex.  By  consequence  they  are  both  comparatively 
late  in  their  evolution.  And  with  the  one  as  with  the  other,  a  very  early 
activity  produced  by  stimulation  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  future  character. 
Hence  the  not  uncommon  fact  that  those  who  during  childhood  were  instanced 
as  models  of  juvenile  goodness,  by-and-by  undergo  some  disastrous  and 
seemingly  inexplicable  change,  and  end  by  being  not  above  but  below  par ; 
while  relatively  exemplary  men  are  often  the  issue  of  a  childhood  by  no  means 
80  promising. 

Be  content,  therefore,  with  moderate  measures  and  moderate  results  Con- 
stantly bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  higher  morality,  like  a  higher  intelligence^ 
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must  be  reached  by  a  slow  growth ;  and  you  will  then  have  more  patience  with 
those  imperfections  of  nature  which  your  child  hourly  displays.  You  will  be 
less  prone  to  tiiat  constant  scolding,  and  threatening,  and  forbidding,  by  which 
many  parents  induce  a  chronic  domestic  irritation,  in  the  fooliah  hope  that  they 
will  thus  make  their  children  what  they  should  be. 

INFLUENCE   OF  THE   LAW   OF   NATURAL   REACTION   ON   PARENTS. 

9.  By  aiming  in  all  cases  to  administer  the  natural  reactions  to  your  child's 
actions,  you  will  put  an  advantageous  check  upon  your  own  temper.  The 
method  of  moral  education  pursued  by  many,  we  fear  by  most,  parents,  is  little 
else  than  that  of  venting  their  anger  in  the  way  that  first  suggests  itself.  The 
Blaps,  and  rough  shakings,  and  sharp  words,  with  wiiich  a  mother  commonly 
visits  her  ollspring's  small  offenses  (many  of  them  not  offenses  considered  in- 
trinsically,) are  very  generally  but  the  manifestations  of  her  own  ill-controlled 
feelings — result  much  more  from  the  promptings  of  those  feeUngs  than  from  a 
wish  to  benefit  the  offenders.  While  they  are  injurious  to  her  own  character, 
these  ebullitions  tend,  by  alienating  her  children  and  by  decreasing  their  respect 
for  her,  to  diminish  her  influence  over  them.  But  by  pausing  in  each  case  of 
transgression  to  consider  what  is  the  natural  consequence,  and  how  that  natural 
consequence  may  best  be  brought  home  to  the  transgressor,  some  little  time  is 
necessarily  obtained  for  the  mastery  of  yourself;  the  mere  blind  anger  first 
aroused  in  you  settles  down  into  a  less  vehement  feeling,  and  one  not  so  likely 
to  mislead  you. 

BE   SPARING   OF  COMMANDS. 

10.  Be  sparing  of  commands.  Command  only  in  those  cases  in  which  other 
means  are  inapplicable,  or  have  failed.  "  In  frequent  orders  the  parents'  ad- 
vantage is  more  considered  than  the  child's,"  says  Richter.  As  in  primitive 
societies  a  breach  of  law  is  punished,  not  so  much  because  it  is  intrinsically 
wrong  as  because  it  is  a  disregard  of  the  king's  authority — a  rebellion  against 
him ;  so  in  many  families,  the  penalty  visited  on  a  transgressor  proceeds  less 
from  reprobation  of  the  offense  than  from  anger  at  the  disobedience.  Listen  to 
the  ordinary  speeches — "How  dare  you  disobey  me?"  "I  tell  you  Vhmake 
you  do  it,  sir."  "  I'll  soon  teach  you  who  is  master  " — and  then  consider  what 
the  words,  the  tone,  and  tlie  manner  imply.  A  determination  to  subjugate  is 
much  more  conspicuous  in  them  than  an  anxiety  for  the  child's  welfare.  For 
the  time  being  the  attitude  of  mind  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  despot 
bent  on  punishing  a  recalcitrant  subject.  The  right-feeling  parent,  however, 
like  the  philanthropic  legislator,  will  not  rejoice  in  coercion,  but  will  rejoice  in 
disi^nsing  with  coercion.  He  will  do  without  law  in  all  cases  where  other 
modes  of  regulating  conduct  can  be  successfully  employed ;  and  he  will  regret 
the  having  recourse  to  law  when  it  is  necessary.  As  Richter  remarks — "  The 
best  rule  in  politics  is  said  to  be  ^pas  trop  gouvemtr ;'  it  is  also  true  in  educa- 
tion." And  in  spontaneous  conformity  with  this  maxim,  parents  whose  lust  of 
dominion  is  restrained  by  a  true  sense  of  duty,  will  aim  to  make  their  children 
control  themselves  wherever  it  is  possible,  and  will  fall  back  upon  absolutism 
only  as  a  last  resort. 

COMMAND   WITH  DECISION  AND  CONSISTENCY. 

11.  Whenever  you  do  command,  command  with  decision  and  consistency. 
If  the  case  is  one  which  really  can  not  be  otherwise  dealt  with,  then  issue  your 
fiat,  and  having  issued  it,  never  aflerwards  swerve  from  it.    Consider  well 
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beforehand  what  you  arc  going  to  do;  weigh  all  the  consequences;  think 
whether  your  flrmness  of  purpose  will  be  sufficient ;  and  then,  if  you  finally 
make  the  law,  enforce  it  uniformly  at  whatever  cost  Let  your  penalties  be 
like  the  penalties  uifiicted  by  inanimate  nature— inevitable.  The  hot  cinder 
burns  a  child  the  first  time  lie  seizes  it ;  it  bums  him  the  second  time;  it  burns 
him  the  third  time ;  it  burns  him  every  time ;  and  he  very  soon  learns  not  to 
touch  the  hot  cinder.  If  you  are  equally  consistent — if  tlie  consequenct^s 
which  you  tell  your  child  will  follow  certain  acts,  follow  with  like  uniformity, 
he  will  soon  come  to  respect  your  laws  as  he  does  those  of  Nature.  And  this 
respect  once  established  will  prevent  endless  domestic  evils.  Of  errors  in 
education  one  of  the  worst  is  that  oi  mconsistency.  As  in  a  conununity, 
crimes  multiply  when  there  is  no  certain  administration  of  justice ;  so  in  a 
family,  an  immense  increase  of  transgressions  results  from  a  hesitating  or 
irregular  infliction  of  penalties.  A  weak  mother,  who  perpetually  threatens 
and  rarely  performs — who  makes  rules  in  haste  and  repents  of  them  at  leisure — 
who  treats  the  same  offense  now  with  severity  and  now  with  leniency,  accord- 
ing as  the  passing  humor  dictates,  is  laying  up  miseries  both  for  herself  and  her 
children.  She  is  making  herself  contemptible  in  their  ej^es;  she  is  setting  them 
an  example  of  uncontrolled  feelings ;  she  is  encouraging  them  to  transgress  by 
the  proHpect  of  probable  impunity ;  she  is  entailing  endless  squabbles  and  ac- 
companying damage  to  her  own  temi)er  and  the  tempers  of  her  httle  ones;  she 
is  reducing  their  minds  to  a  moral  chaos,  which  afler-years  of  bitter  experience 
will  with  difficulty  bring  into  order.  Better  even  a  barbarous  fonn  of  domestic 
government  earned  out  consistently,  than  a  humane  one  inconsistently  carried 
out  Again  we  say,  avoid  coercive  measures  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so ; 
but  when  you  find  despotism  really  necessary,  be  despotic  in  good  earnest 

THE  AIM  OF  DISCIPLINE  SHOULD  BE  SELF-QOVERMMENT. 

12.  Bear  constantly  in  mind  the  truth  that  the  aim  of  your  discipline  should 
be  to  produce  a-  sdj-yoveming  being ;  not  to  produce  a  being  to  be  governtd  by 
oVitrs.  Were  your  children  fated  to  pass  their  Uves  as  slaves,  you  could  not  too 
much  accustom  them  to  slavery  during  their  childhood ;  but  as  they  are  by-and- 
by  to  be  free  men,  with  no  one  to  control  their  daily  conduct,  you  can  not  too 
much  accustom  them  to  self-control  while  they  are  still  under  your  eye.  This 
it  is  which  makes  tlio  system  of  discipline  by  natural  consequences,  so  especially 
appropriate  to  the  social  state  which  we  in  England  have  now  reached.  Under 
early,  tyrannical  forms  of  society,  when  one  of  the  chief  evils  the  citizen  had  to 
fear  was  the  anger  of  his  superiors,  it  was  well  that  during  childhood  parental 
vengeance  should  be  a  predominant  means  of  government  But  now  that  the 
citizen  has  little  to  fear  from  any  one — now  that  the  good  or  evil  which  he  ex- 
periences throughout  hfe  is  mainly  that  which  in  the  nature  of  things  results 
from  his  own  conduct,  it  is  desirable  that  from  his  first  years  he  should  begin  to 
learn,  experimentally,  the  good  or  evil  consequences  which  naturally  follow  lliis 
or  that  conduct  Aim,  therefore,  to  diminish  tlie  amount  of  parental  govern- 
ment as  fiist  as  you  can  substitute  for  it  in  your  child's  mind  that  self-govern- 
ment arising  from  a  foresight  of  results.  In  infancy  a  considerable  amoui^t  of 
absolutism  is  necessary.  A  three-year  old  urchin  playing  with  an  open  razor, 
can  not  be  allowed  to  learn  by  this  discipHno  of  consequences ;  for  the  conse- 
quences may,  in  such  a  case,  be  too  serious.  But  as  intelligence  increases,*  the 
number  of  instances  calling  for  peremptor}*  interference  may  be,  and  should  bo, 
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diminished ;  with  the  view  of  gradually  ending  them  as  maturity  is  approached. 
All  periods  of  transition  are  dangerous ;  and  the  most  dangerous  is  the  transi- 
tion from  the  restraint  of  the  family  circle  to  the  non-restraint  of  the  world. 
Hence  the  importance  of  pursuing  the  poUcy  we  advocate ;  which,  alike  by 
cultivating  a  child's  faculty  of  self-restraint,  by  continually  increasing  the  degree 
in  which  it  is  lefl  to  its  self-constraint,  and  by  so  bringing  it,  st^p  by  step,  to  a 
state  of  unaided  self-restraint,  obliterates  the  ordinary  sudden  and  hazardous 
change  from  externally-governed  youth  to  internally  governed  maturity. 

BIGHT  GOVERNMENT  COMPLEX  AND  DIFFICULT. 

13.  Remember  that  to  educate  rightly  is  not  a  simple  and  easy  thing,  but  a 
complex  and  extremely  diflQcult  thing :  the  hardest  task  which  devolves  upon 
adult  life.  The  rough  and  ready  style  of  domestic  government  is  indeed  prac* 
ticable  by  the  meanest  and  most  uncultivated  intellects.  Slaps  and  sharp  words 
are  penalties  that  suggest  themselves  alike  to  the  least  reclaimed  barbarian  and 
the  most  stolid  peasant.  Even  brutes  can  use  this  method  of  discipline ;  as  you 
may  see  in  the  growl  and  half-bite  with  which  a  bitch  will  check  a  too  exigent 
puppy.  But  if  you  would  carr}'  out  with  success  a  rational  and  civilized  sys* 
tem,  you  must  be  prepared  for  considerable  mental  exertion — for  some  study, 
some  ingenuity,  some  patience,  some  self-controL  You  will  have  habitually  to 
trace  the  consequences  of  conduct — to  consider  what  are  the  results  which  in 
adult  life  follow  certain  kind  of  acts ;  and  then  you  will  have  to  devise  raetho'la 
by  which  parallel  results  shall  be  entailed  on  the  parallel  acts  of  your  children. 
You  will  daily  be  called  upon  to  analyze  the  motives  of  juvenile  conduct :  you 
must  distinguish  between  acts  that  are  really  good  and  those  which,  though  ex- 
ternally simulating  them,  proceed  from  inferior  impulses ;  while  you  must  be 
ever  on  your  guard  against  the  cruel  mistake  not  uufrequently  made,  of  trans- 
lating neutral  acts  into  transgressions,  or  ascribing  worse  feehngs  than  were  en- 
tertained. You  must  more  or  less  modify  your  method  to  suit  the  disposition 
of  each  child ;  and  must  be  prepared  to  make  further  modifications  as  each 
child's  disposition  enters  on  a  new  phase.  Your  faith  will  often  be  taxed  to 
maintiiin  the  requisite  perseverance  in  a  course  which  seems  to  produce  little  or 
no  effect.  Especially  if  you  are  dealing  with  children  who  have  been  wrongly 
treated,  you  must  be  prepared  for  a  lengthened  trial  of  patience  beforp  succeed- 
ing with  better  methods;  seeing  that  that  which  is  not  easy  even  where  a  right 
state  of  feeling  has  been  established  from  the  beginning,  becomes  doubly  diffi- 
cult when  a  wrong  state  of  feeling  has  to  be  set  right.  Not  only  will  you  liave 
constantly  to  analyze  the  motives  of  your  children,  but  you  will  have  to  analyze 
your  own  motives — to  discriminate  between  those  internal  suggestions  spring- 
ing from  a  true  parental  solicitude,  and  those  which  spring  from  your  own 
selfishness,  from  your  love  of  ease,  from  your  lust  of  dominion.  And  then, 
more  trying  still,  you  will  have  not  only  to  detect,  but  to  curb  these  baser  im- 
pulses. In  brief,  you  will  have  to  carry  on  your  higher  education  at  the  same 
time  that  you  are  educating  your  children.  Intellectually  you  must  cultivate 
to  good  purpose  that  most  complex  of  subjects — human  nature  and  its  laws,  as 
exhibited  in  your  children,  in  yourself  and  in  the  world.  Morally,  you  must 
keep  in  constant  exercise  your  higher  feelings,  and  restrain  your  lower.  It  is  a 
truth  yet  remaining  to  be  recognized,  that  tlie  last  stage  in  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  each  man  and  woman  is  to  be  reached  only  through  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  the  parental  duties.    And  when  this  truth  is  recognized,  it  will  be 
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seen  how  admirable  is  the  ordination  in  virtue  of  which  human  beings  are  led 
by  their  strongest  aft'ectiona  to  subject  themselves  to  a  discipline  which  they 
would  else  elude. 

While  some  will  probably  regard  this  conception  of  education  as  it  'should  be, 
with  doubt  and  discouragement,  others  will,  we  think,  perceive  in  the  exalted 
ideal  which  it  involves,  evidence  of  its  truth.  That  it  can  not  be  realized  by 
the  impulsive,  the  uusympathetic,  and  the  8hort-sight<;d,  but  demands  the 
higher  attributes  of  human  nature,  they  will  see  to  be  evidence  of  its  fitness  for 
the  more  advanced  states  of  humanity.  Though  it  calls  for  much  lal>or  and 
self-sacrifice,  they  will  see  that  it  promises  an  abundant  return  of  happiness, 
immediate  and  remote.  They  will  see  that  while  in  its  injurious  effects  on  both 
parent  and  child  a  bad  system  is  twice  cursed,  a  good  system  is  twice  blessed — 
it  blesses  him  that  trains  and  him  that's  trained. 

m.    INTELLECTITAL  EDUCATION  AND  STUDIES. 
DESIRE  OP  OLD  METHODS. 

1.  The  suppression  of  every  error  is  commonly  followed  by  a  temporary 
a.««cendenc3'  of  the  contrarj'  one;  and  it  so  happened,  that  after  the  ages  when 
physical  development  alone  was  aimed  at,  there  came  an  age  when  culture  of 
the  mind  was  tiie  sole  solicitude — when  children  hvA  les:?on-books  put  before 
thorn  at  between  two  and  three  years  old — when  school-hours  were  protracted, 
and  the  getting  of  knowledge  was  thought  the  one  thing  needftil.  As,  further,  it 
usually  happens,  that  after  one  of  these  reactions  the  next  advance  is  achieved 
by  co-ordinating  the  antagonist  errors,  and  perceiving  that  they  are  opposite 
eides  of  one  truth;  so  we  are  now  coming  to  the  conviction  that  body  and 
mind  must  both  be  cared  for,  and  the  whole  being  unfolded.  The  forcing  sys- 
tem has  been  in  great  measure  given  up,  and  precocity  is  discouraged.  People 
are  beginning  to  see  that  the  first  requisite  to  success  in  Ufe,  is  to  be  a  good 
animal.  The  best  brain  is  found  of  Uttle  service,  if  there  be  not  enough  vital 
energy  to  work  it;  and  hence  to  obtain  the  one  by  sacrificing  the  source  of  the 
other,  is  now  considered  a  folly — a  folly  which  the  eventual  failure  of  juvenile 
prodigies  constantly  illustrates.  Thus  we  are  discovering  the  wisdom  of  the 
saying,  that  one  secret  in  education  is  "  to  know  how  wisely  to  lose  time." 

The  once  universal  practice  of  learning  by  rote,  ia  daily  falling  more  into  dis- 
credit. All  modem  authorities  condemn  the  old  mechanical  way  of  teaching 
the  alphabet.  The  multiplication  table  is  now  frequently  taught  experimentally. 
In  the  acquirement  of  languages,  the  grammar-school  plan  is  being  superseded 
by  plans  based  on  the  spontaneous  process  followed  by  the  child  in  gaining  its 
motlier  tongue. 

Along  with  rote-teaching,  is  declining  also  the  nearly  alhed  teaching  by  rules. 
The  particulars  first,  and  then  the  generalization,  is  the  new  method — a  method, 
as  the  Batt<?r8ea  School  Reports  remark,  which,  though  "  the  reverse  of  the 
method  usually  followed  which  consists  in  giving  the  pupil  the  rule  first,"  is  yet 
proved  by  experience  to  be  the  right  one.  Rule-teaching  is  now  condemned  aa 
imparting  a  merely  empirical  knowledge — as  producing  an  appearance  of  under- 
standing without  the  reality.  To  give  the  net  product  of  inquiry,  without  the 
inquiry  that  leads  to  it,  is  found  to  be  both  enervating  and  ineflBcient.  General 
truths  to  be  of  duo  and  permanent  use,  must  be  earned.  "  Easy  come  easy  go," 
Is  a  saying  as  applicable  to  knowledge  as  to  wealth.     While  rules,  lying  isolated 
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A     NATIONAL     NECESSITY. 
BT   KDWABS  L.  MOLINBUX. 

Mi^jor  and  Inspector  in  New  Yoi^  MilitU. 


From  a  long  and  unexampled  period  of  political  and  commercial  prosperity 
we  suddenly  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  struggle  for  national  existence,  and 
while  a  noble  response  from  the  people  to  the  necessity  of  the  struggle  has 
strengthened  the  hand  of  government  with  an  intelligent  army,  and  developed 
the  resources  of  the  country,  yet  the  occasion  has  laid  bare  defects  which  call 
for  correction. 

Without  a  standing  army  of  any  magnitude  we  have  found  our  militia  laws 
defective,  and  have  been  obliged  to  create  ourselves  a  miUtary  people  by  the 
sufferings  and  bitterness  of  an  experience  bought  on  the  field  of  active  warfare. 

Military  necessity  has  compelled  the  loss  of  invaluable  time  in  the  organizing 
and  preparing  of  our  troops,  which  would  not  have  been  required  had  we  been 
able  to  meet  the  rebellion  at  the  commencement  with  well  trained  officers  and 
an  experienced  and  carefully  drilled  militia. 

^^The  first  objecCy^  says  Daniel  Webster,  ^^of  a  free  people  is  the  preservation 
of  their  liberty:^  a  noble  truth  which  must  speak  home  to  the  heart  of  every 
Amencan,  and  if,  as  it  is  asserted,  "the  future  life  and  character  of  a  na- 
tion is  to  be  seen  in  its  system  of  schools,"  then  we  may  well  listen  with  some 
degree  of  alarm  to  the  warnings  and  unmistakable  evidences  by  which  we  are 
surrounded,  that  the  American  race  is  physically  deteriorating.* 

The  question  arises,  has  our  National  system  of  Education  been  such  as  to 
qualify  and  prepare  us  to  maintain  successfully,  the  noble  inheritance  which  was 
won  by  the  physical  energies  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  and  with  our  suc- 
cess in  the  field  of  intellectual  culture,  have  we  kept  the  physical  advantages 
possessed  by  our  forefathers? 

Let  us  not  mislead  ourselves  in  this  matter,  but  calmly  look  at  the  facts,  that 
as  a  rule,  our  present  system  of  Public  Education  is  devoted  solely  to  the  men- 
tal and  moral  improvement  of  the  scholars,  and  that  the  encouragements  and  re- 
wards held  out  by  committees  and  teachers,  stimulate  to  the  overexertion  of  the 
brain,  and  sacrifice  in  too  many  instances,  the  health  and  growth  of  the  body. 

Although  great  improvement  has  been  made  of  late  by  the  shortening  of 
the  time  devoted  to  study,  and  by  the  introduction  of  more  frequent  periods 
of  recreation,  yet  still  little  has  been  attempted  for  giving  exercise  and  activity 
to  the  body;  this  important  training  being  lefl  to  the  care  of  parents  or  the. 
pupils  themselves. 

«  Miss  C.  £.  Beecher'a  '* Appeal  to  American  Women,^'  *'  Calisthenics,^'  fro. 
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Is  it  not  too  true  that  the  increase  of  ill  health,  broken  constitutions,  and 
earlj  deaths,  amoug  the  growing  portion  of  our  population,  especially  in  cities, 
warns  us,  year  alter  year,  that  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the  restless  seeking 
after  mental  and  intellectual  improvement,  have  been  bought  at  the  expense  of 
the  vital  energies  of  the  great  body  of  youth  who  throng  the  colleges  and  pub- 
lic schools  of  our  land  ?  * 

If  any  one  denies  this,  let  him  visit  our  institutions  of  learning,  and  while  be 
may  well  admire  the  wisdom  and  forethought  which  has  established  our  pros- 
perity on  a  noble  system  of  National  Education,  he  can  not  but  notice  the  de^ 
bility  evinced  in  the  frames  of  so  many  youthful  votaries  of  intellectual  train- 
ing; the  exceptions  making  the  contrast  still  more  strikingly  painful.  Then 
let  him  go  to  the  counting-house  or  the  close  confinement  of  some  mechani- 
cal employment,  where  the  evils  from  mental  activity,  unaccompanied  by  physi- 
cal recreation,  are  yet  more  strongly  developed.  These  evils  assafl  not  only 
the  happiness  of  families,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  and  the  well-being 
of  the  race.     Is  this  right  or  necessary  f    Can  it  be  avoided  ? 

The  solution  of  these  momentous  questions  may  well  engage  the  serious  atten* 
tion  of  the  reflecting  teacher,  parent  and  patriot;  and  to  them  we  assert  that, 
unless  physiccd  exercises  are  enforced  upon  our  systetn  of  Public  School  educm- 
tioti^  <ntr  intellectual  culture  will  be  of  little  avail,  and  that  <mT  tuUionalitif 
stands  tn  danger  of  sinking  a  prey  to  designing  opponents. 

That  enfeebled  races  are  Invariably  conquered  by  those  more  powcrftilly  de- 
veloped, is  proved  by  innumerable  instances  in  history.  That  physical  training 
was  an  important  branch  of  education  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  well 
known.  The  system  mculcated  by  the  iron-hearted  Lycurgus,  among  the  Spar- 
tan youth,  was  of  a  nature  admirably  adapted  to  fit  them  for  all  the  sterner 
realities  of  life,  whilst  the  athletic  games  and  exercises  of  the  youth  of  Rome, 
comprising,  as  it  did,  walkmg,  running,  wrestling,  swimming,  and  military  drill, 
were  the  means  of  improving,  to  the  utmost,  their  physical  powers  Upon 
reaching  manhood,  the  advantage  of  this  training  was  indicated  by  the  robust- 
ness of  form,  and  the  constitutional  vigor  which  enabled  them  to  undertake 
labor,  fatigue  and  hardship  of  every  kind,  with  perfect  indifference. 

The  Spartan  and  the  Roman  soldiers  were  by  this  early  training,  not  only 
qualified  to  surmount  with  ease  the  various  obstacles  and  difficulties  incident  to 
a  state  of  active  warfare,  but  they  also  became  gifted  with  precision  and  rapid, 
ty  in  every  movement,  and  each  man  was  likewise  endowed  with  that  confidence 
in  himself,  and  that  unbounded  reliance  upon  order,  subordination  and  com* 
bined  action,  which  nourish  audacity,  yet  temper  it  with  coolness  and  steadi- 
ness. 

Unfortunately  this  system,  by  which  the  vigor  and  valor  of  a  Spartan  or  a 
Roman  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  fell  into  disuse,  and  as  it  was  neglected  for 
more  intellectual  pursuits,  so  the  grand  empires  founded  by  its  vigor  crumbled 
before  the  assaults  of  more  athletic  barbarians. 

The  influence  of  health  upon  the  faculties  of  the  mind  is  acknowledged  by 
all,  and  yet  how  few  in  this  country  devote  attention  to  those  all  important  ex- 
ercises which  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  health,  and  without  which 
intellectual  power  can  not  be  applied  to  its  highest  use.    The  talents,  the  expe- 

*lWe  do  not  ihare  thla  alarm,  or  beUew  that  hard  study,  apart  ftom  open  or  Mcivt  vice,  has 
had  much,  if  any  thing,  to  do  with  such  physical  dttarinmtloQ  at  dooteiist.—SD  Am  Jout  c/Ed] 
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l<eace  of  our  best  educators  of  youth,  are  taxed  to  devise  exercises  to  develop 
the  uteuiai  faculties,  forgetting  that  too  close  applicatiou  to  study  ia  detruuentiil 
to  the  growth  o(  the  body 

But  few  thoughtful  teachers  will  deny  the  extent  to  which  this  evil  has  reached, 
or  be  unwilling  that  the  strain  upon  the  mtellectual  powers  of  children,  by  ab- 
sorbing studies,  should  be  counteracted  by  cheerful  and  relaxing  exercises  by 
which  the  mind  will  be  relieved  and  at  the  same  time  strengthened.  The 
testimony  of  physicians,  the  valuable  works  on  health  by  Dr.  Warren,  Miss  C. 
E.  Beecher,  and  many  other  able  writern,  furuish  incontestable  evidence  of  the 
necessity  of  systematic  exercise  for  children.  To  accomplish  thia  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  adopt  it  in  our  course  of  education,  for  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
can  not,  or  wiU  not,  be  attended  to  at  their  homes. 

What  then  is  the  most  simple,  feasible  and  useful  plan  to  adopt  for  physical 
exercises  in  our  Colleges,  Normal  and  Public  Schools  ? 

We  unhesitatingly  say,  that  the  only  successful,  orderly,  and  systematic 
method  is,  to  etiffraft  thetn  upon  the  course  of  tCudUs  duHfiff  school  hourt^  and  to 
carry  if  otU  under  strict  military  discipline ;  the  exercises  being  such  as  are 
best  suited  to  tlie  age,  strength  and  capabilities  of  the  pupils,  namely :  calls- 
thenicii  and  walking  for  the  girls  and  younger  children,  and  military  gzercises 
for  the  '^Ider  boys. 

Let  not  the  kind  hearted  parent  exchiim  against  his  boy  learning  the  military 
drill,  for  fear  of  his  acquiring  a  taste  for  warfare ;  or  the  lover  of  peace  imagine 
we  would  re-establish  the  stern  laws  of  Lycurgus.  We  would  have  moderation 
in  this  respect  as  in  mentui  studies,  and  while  we  would  not,  as  Kome  may  ima- 
gine, displace  the  bust  of  Howard  in  our  school  rooms  for  a  Napoleon,  yet  we 
would  impress  upon  the  minds  of  boys  the  image  and  example  of  Washington, 
and  in  cultivating  their  intellectual  faculties,  likewise  prepare  them  in  mind  and 
body  to  develop  in  jnanhood  those  virtues  and  powers  which  constitute  a  true 
and  noble  citizen; — a  sincere  love  of  country,  of  national  probity  and  justice, 
beyond  selfish  considerations  or  personal  aggrandizement.  They  should  be 
brought  up  to  a  sense  and  knowledge  that  it  will  be  their  honorable  duty  and 
privilege  to  protect  their  native  land,  that  she  fosters  and  educates  them  in 
their  youth,  and  that  upon  their  manhood  her  nationality  depends. 

We  can  never  become  an  aggressive  military  people ;  the  fields  for  successful 
enterprise  in  art,  science,  commerce  and  agriculture,  are  too  broad  and  inviting 
to  render  military  pursuits  very  attractive,  and  unless  we  cultivate  such  exer- 
cises and  discipline  in  youth,  they  will  be,  as  they  have  been,  neglected  when 
engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  business.  The  clear,  common  sense  of  the 
American  parent  will  acknowledge,  not  only  the  national  necessity,  but  the 
moral  advantages  of  this;  for  what  fond  mother  is  there  but  would  prefer  to 
see  in  her  son  a  manly,  patriotic  spirit,  rather  than  a  timid,  mercenary  one, 
which,  shimning  danger,  would  sacrifice  the  honor  and  greatness  of  his  coun- 
try to  the  base  love  of  gain  and  ease. 

We  have  suggested  that  the  exercises  be  conducted  under  strict  military 
discipline,  because  it  is  impossible  for  a  large  body  of  children  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  usual  school  limits,  unless  the  greatest  decorum  and  order  is  ob- 
served; and  if  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher,  dangers  and  acci- 
dents will  be  avoided,  which  iilways  occur  when  children  are  rash  and  thought- 
less in  attempting  to  accomplish  too  much.    Thus  conducted,  they  will  prove  an. 
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invaluable  aid  to  the  teacher  in  the  enforcement  of  discipl/xie  in  the  school 
room,  and  tcacb  that  invaluable  lesson  which  it  seems  so  difficult  for  children  to 
leam,^unhe8itatiug  obedience. 

For  the  advantages  of  this  system  let  us  examine  the  practical  testimony 
afforded  in  the  European  schools,  where  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to 
this  important  matter. 

Ou  the  contuient  the  advantages  of  physical  training  are  appreciated  to  their 
fullest  extent,  especially  in  the  Industrial  Reform  schools,  where  the  admirable 
principle  has  been  adopted  of  teaching  "  what  they  will  have  occa^iion  to  use 
when  they  become  men,"*  and  thus  render  them  useful  members  of  society. 
To  Dr.  Barnard's  National  Education  in  Europe,  we  are  indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing extracts  and  illustrations  of  this  position. 

In  the  Reform  School  of  Rauhen  Haus,  near  Hamburg,  "they  are  taught  to 
develop  their  bodily  and  mental  powers  in  various  practical  ways;  to  use  the 
fire  engine,  to  swim,  to  save  persons  from  drowning,  and  use  remedies  to  re- 
cover them,  to  climb  a  mast  and  handle  the  sail,  of  a  ship.  They  act  as  a  jury 
among  themselves.  Their  chief  reward  is  to  be  enrolled  in  the  table  of  honor, 
lu  the  great  fire  of  Hamburg,  their  conduct  was  physically,  as  well  as  morally, 
heroic,  and  while  bravely  saving  life  and  property,  they  steadily  refused  re- 
wards." Parents  who,  perhaps  justly  owing  to  the  numerous  accidents  in  Gym- 
nasiums, are  timid  of  their  children  becoming  injured  by  these  exercises,  should 
carefully  read  the  system  pursued  in  Fellenbcrg's  celebrated  establishment  at 
Hofwyl.  "A  great  variety  of  exercises  of  the  body  and  the  senses  are  em- 
ployed, so  that  every  boy  shall  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  physical  strength, 
and  attain  confidence  with  regard  to  those  efforts  of  which  he  is  capable,  instead 
of  that  foolhardiness  which  endangers  the  existence  of  many  who  have  not 
learned  to  estimate  their  own  powers  correctly."  At  Ruysselde,  Belgium,  the 
following  plan  was  pursued:  In  summer,  from  6}  to  6i  A.  M.,  Exercises  and 
Manoeuvres;  from  7i  to  8j  P.  M.,  Gymnastics.  In  winter,  several  hours  were 
devoted  to  these  exercises,  and  the  result  found  (as  in  this  report,)  was,  that 
**  rickets,  scrofula,  want  of  elasticity  in  the  limbs,  difficulty  of  walking,  all  rap- 
idly disappeared  under  the  drill,  which  confirmed  the  health  and  increased  the 
strength  and  activity  of  the  children,  and  accustomed  them  to  discipline.  It 
predisposed  the  pupils  to  sleep,  and  was  an  effective  safeguard  ogainst  shameful 
habits  and  secret  vices.  The  battalion  movements  were  performed  with  aa 
much  precision  as  that  of  the  army,  a  platoon  armed  with  condemned  carbines, 
marched  at  the  head.  The  bayonet  exercises  and  skirmishing  were  as  good  aa 
play  to  the  boys."  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  moral  effects  of  military  dis- 
cipline upon  the  lads  of  the  Coionie  Affricole,  at  Mettray,  is  related  by  M.  De- 
metz,  and  was  published  in  Barnard's  Journal,  Vol.  1,  p.  623.  "During  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  a  band  of  workmen  came  to  Mettray,  with  flags  flying  and  tnim< 
pets  sounding,  and  meeting  the  youths  returning,  tired  from  field  labor,  their 
pickaxes  on  their  shoulders,  thus  addressed  them : — *  My  boys,  do  not  be  such 
fools  as  to  work  any  longer.  Bread  is  plentiful;  it  is  ready  for  you  without 
labor.*  The  chef,  who  was  conducting  the  boys,  and  who  behaved"  with  the 
greatest  calmness  and  tact,  immediately  cried,  *Halt!  form  in  line.'  The  lads, 
being  accustomed  to  march  like  soldiers,  immediately  formed.    The  chef  then 

'4»Aiiittppiis« 
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laid  to  the  men,  *My  friends,  you  have  learned  to  labor;  you  have  a  rigat  to 
rest;  but  leave  these  lads;  let  them  leurn  now,  and  nben  their  turn  conies  thev 
may  rest  as  you  do/  The  men  gave  way,  the  yoihhs  marched  home,  and  Mel- 
tray  was  saved, — saved,  as  I  believe,  by  our  habit  of  military  discipline  "  It 
was  the  heroic  exertions  of  these  young  colons  during  the  inundation  of  1856, 
which  won  lor  them  the  praises  of  all  France.  These  instances  might  be  multi- 
plied, but  are  sufiicieut  to  show  the  moral  and  physical  benefits  of  military  ex- 
ercises and  discipline  upon  boys,  even  of  the  lowest  class. 

The  governments  of  Europe  being  upheld  by  the  bayonets  of  large  standing 
armies,  and  requiring,  as  they  do,  in  many  of  the  kmgdoms,  the  compulsory  ser- 
vice of  all  young  men,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  the  daily  pubUc  schools  to 
teach  military  exercises  to  that  extent,  which  it  is  well  for  our  Republican  gov- 
ernment to  do.  Yet  in  Europe  they  watch  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  caie 
the  bodily  powers  of  the  children,  knowing  its  great  advantage  not  only  in 
health,  but  the  maintenance  of  order. 

In  Great  Britain  much  interest  has  of  late  been  evinced  on  this  subject,  and 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  becoming  convinced  that  the  studies  and  confinement  in 
their  schools  were  generally  prolonged  beyond  the  powers  of  the  children,  and 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  devoted  himself  to  collecting  testimony 
respecting  the  advantages  of  the  military  drill  upon  the  health  of  children. 
His  investigations  have  elicited  much  valuable  information,  the  more  interesting 
to  us  as  they  mark  its  advantages  to  a  nation  which,  Uke  our  own,  depends  for 
its  defence  mainly  upon  a  volunteer  force. 

The  following  synopsis  of  his  pamphlet  we  extract  from  the  N.  Y.  Evening 
Post,  November  1st: 

Kr.  Chadwick  considers  *'  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  that  a  systematized  drill 
is  good,  and  for  defective  constitutions  requisite  for  the  correction  of  congeni- 
tal bodily  defects  and  taints,  with  which  the  youth  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  population,  especially  among  the  poorer  town  populations,  are  afiected : 
and  that  for  these  purposes  the  climbing  of  masts,  and  other  operations  of  the 
naval  drill,  and  swimming,  are  valuable  additions  to  the  gymnastic  exercises  of 
the  military  drill,  and  when  properly  taught  arc  greatly  liked  by  boys.  From  a 
moral  point  of  view,  also,  this  drill  will  give  the  pupil  an  early  initiation  into 
all  the  acquirements  of  discipline — namely,  duty,  order,  obedience  to  command, 
self-restraint,  punctuality  and  patience." 

The  evidence  furnished  by  English  drill  officers  shows  its  national  value,  and 
•*  That  at  school  it  may  be  taught  most  economically,  as  not  interfering  with 
productive  labor,  and  that  thirty  or  forty  boys  may  be  taught  the  naval  and 
military  drill  at  one  penny  farthing  (two  and  a  half  cents)  per  week  per  head  as 
cheaply  as  one  man,  and  the  whole  juvenile  population  may  be  drilled  com- 
pletely in  the  juvenile  stage,  as  economically  as  the  small  part  of  it  now  taught 
imperfectly  on  recruiting  or  in  the  adult  stage  ;  and  that,  for  teaching  the  drill, 
the  services  of  retired  drill  sergeants,  and  naval  as  well  as  mUitary  officers  and 
pensioners,  may  be  had  economically  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

That  the  middle  and  higher  class  schools  should  have,  in  addition  to  the  foot 
drill,  the  cavalry  drill,  which  the  parents  of  that  class  of  pupiU  may  afford. 

That  the  drill,  when  made  prenerally  prevalent,  (without  superFeding,)  will 
eventuallv  accomplish,  in  a  wider  and  better  manner,  the  objects  of  vohmteei 
corps  and  of  yeomanry,  which,  as  Interrupting  productive  occupations  now 
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becoming  more  absorbing,  is  highly  expensive,  rendering  all  volunteer  force* 
dependent  in  fitful  zeal,  and  eventually  comparatively  inefficient;  that  the  juve- 
nile drill,  if  made  general,  will  accomplish  better  the  objects  even  of  the  militia ; 
that  the  juvenile  drill  will  abate  diffidence  in  military  efficiency,  and  will  spread 
a  wide  predisposition  to  a  better  order  of  recruitment  for  the  public  service, 
will  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  ranks  of  the  regular  forces,  whether  naval 
or  military,  and  will  produce  an  immensely  stronger  and  cheaper  defensive 
force  than  by  the  means  at  present  in  use  or  in  public  view. 

And,  finally,  that  the  means  of  producing  this  defensive  force,  Instead  of 
being  an  expense,  will  be  a  gain  to  the  productive  powers  and  value  of  the 
labors  of  the  country." 

Lieutenant-General  Shaw  Kennedy,  in  a  letter  expressing  his  high  approval  of 
the  plan,  states,  '*  that  the  inferences  drawn  can  not  be  controverted.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  if  the  measure  is  carried  out  it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  two 
million  of  men  actually  under  arms  in  Great  Britain  alone,  that  is,  excluding 
Ireland.  He  conceives  that  the  effects  of  military  drill  and  exercises,  and  the 
use  of  fire-arms  taught  at  schools,  would  never  be  forgotten ;  that  a  youth  so 
trained  would,  at  any  future  period,  with  a  slight  degree  of  practice,  renew  his 
knowledge  of  what  he  had  been  taught.** 

Nor  has  the  training  of  a  better  class  of  seamen  been  neglected.  This  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  well-being  of  a  commercial  people,  and  it  is  well  for  us 
to  see  what  stepe  England  is  taking  in  the  matter. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  the  naval  drill,  old  masts  and  tackle 
have  been  obtained  for  some  of  the  training  schools  in  England,  and  Mr.  Taff- 
nell  has  received  expressions  of  satisfaction  from  naval  men  of  the  way  in 
which  some  of  the  boys  have  by  these  means  been  tutored  as  seamen  in  pauper 
schools.  In  order  to  form  sailors,  it  is  necessary  to  have  masts  and  sails  ngged 
in  the  playground,  and  a  regular  seaman  must  be  engaged  to  drill  the  boys. 

Mr.  Baker  has  observed  that  the  naval  drill  as  given  at  Greenwich,  is  highly 
effective.  **  He  states  that  he  was  on  board  the  Ganges  and  the  Conway  at  & 
time  when  many  boys  came  on  board  who  had  been  taught  the  naval  drill  at 
Greenwich  naval  schools ;  and  that  they  proved  to  be  as  ready  and  well  trained 
as  man-of-war*s  men ;  they  were  clean  and  orderly,  and  as  a  class  were  first-rate 
seamen,  becoming  petty  and  warrant  officers  in  greater  proportion  than  others.** 

Of  its  consequence  upon  the  national  health  and  industry,  '^Professor  Owen 
has  stated  that  even  in  the  best-warmed  and  ventilated  schools,  five  or  six 
hours*  enforced  stillness  of  growing  children  is  a  violation  of  the  primary  laws 
of  physiology ;  whilst  Miss  Nightingale  and  others  agree  that,  under  the  present 
system,  children  are  placed  under  conditions  which  impair  good  bodily  health 
and  generate  epidemic  disease.  Mr.  Rahnson,  a  school  commissioner  at  Am- 
sterdam, states  that  the  physical  evils  attendant  upon  the  present  amount  of 
sedentary  confinement  in  schools,  required  from  young  children,  is  beginning  to 
attract  attention  in  Holland,  and  that  they  have  under  trial  a  system  of  exer- 
cises for  schools  advocated  by  Dr.  Schrieber,  of  Leipsic.  *The  chief  question/ 
Bays  the  latter  gentleman,  *  is,  How  are  our  children  to  be  brought  up?  Is  it 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature  ?  The  answer  is.  No ;  or  we  should  not  see  80 
many  children  who  were  rosy  and  healthy  before  going  to  school,  become  pale 
and  bloodless  after  school  has  began;'  and  he  prescribes  the  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  school  confinement. 
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Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  civil  eagineer^  gives  the  following  as  bis  opinion  of  the 
advantages  of  school  drill  in  connexion  with  manual  labor : 

*'  In  my  opinion,  babied  on  experience  and  observation,  1  think  school  drilling 
and  training  would  prove  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  boys  in  after  life. 
I  may  give  a  few  instances.  In  all  engineering  and  buildmg,  tradesmen  are 
frequently  required  to  use  their  strength  in  concert,  lifting,  carrying  and  draw- 
ing ;  men,  to  use  their  joint  strength  not  only  effectively  but  safely,  must  have 
confidence  in  each  other.  Two  trained  men  will  lift  and  carry  more  easily  and 
safely  than  four  untrained  men.  I  have  frequently  seen  trained  men  weed  out 
unskilled  men  where  heavy  lifting  has  been  required,  because  they  dare  not  risk 
the  danger  arising  from  unskilled  strength,  and  few  have  performed  with  more 
safety  work  which  would  have  been  lighter  and  easier  if  all  had  been  equally 
skilled.  Men  frequently  reject  the  assistance  of  unskilled  men,  as  there  is  abso- 
lutely danger  in  having  them  near.  Frequent  accidents  arise  from  using  men 
unskilled  in  lifting,  in  hoisting,  and  at  capstan  work.  *  »  «  Boys  should 
not  only  learn  to  march,  but  to  lift,  carry  and  pull  in  concert.  There  are  many 
necessary  feats  of  strength  in  all  trades,  which  are  more  matters  of  knack  and 
tact  than  of  brute  strength.  Brute  strength  frequently  fails  to  do  that  which 
comparative  weakness  can  accomplish  easily  with  skill  and  confident  concert. 
There  is  no  regular  system  of  training  in  concert  to  use  human  strength  in  the 
best  manner  in  any  trade,  so  far  as  I  know ;  acting  in  concert  is  a  matter  of 
necessity,  and  practice  gives  facility  and  confidence.  Drill  and  training  would 
probably  double  the  effective  human  power  of  any  establishment,  especially  if 
numbers  are  instructed  in  joint  feats  of  strength.  That  which  is  taught  to 
youth  is  never  forgotten  in  after  life.** 

"  As  regards  its  fitness  as  an  appendage  to  the  highest  branches  of  education, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  experienced  examiners  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
England,  who  state  that  six  hours  mental  work,  instead  of  ten  or  twelve,  for 
adults,  was  the  time  of  the  great  majority  of  the  prizemen ;  and  it  was  always 
found  that  those  who  were  the  foremost  in  mental  labor  were  commonly  the 
foremost  in  boat-rowing  and  physical  exercise!  The  Vice-chancellor  of  Oxford 
testifies  that  the  institution  of  the  systematized  exercise  of  the  volunteer  drill 
in  that  college  bad  been  attended  by  an  improvement  of  the  mental  labors,  and 
of  the  whole  of  the  order  and  discipline,  as  well  as  of  the  health  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and  that,  encouraged  by  these  results,  he  was  considering  of  making  pro- 
vision for  cavalry  exercises." 

Mr.  Chadwick  has  also  furnished  incontestable  proofs  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  more  active  physical  training  for  females  and  of  its  bearing  upon  the  future 
welfare  of  the  race.  But  this  subject  has  been  rendered  so  familiar  to  Ameri- 
can readers  by  the  able  pen  of  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher,  that  we  need  not 
touch  upon  the  European  view,  except  to  say  that  the  noble  labors  of  Profes- 
sors Ling  and  Bran  ting,  of  Sweden,  have  been  ably  seconded  by  very  many  of 
the  governments,  of  Northern  Europe,  where  a  method  of  gymnastics  for 
females,  has  been  systematized  and  practically  adopted.  From  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  practical  working  of  physical  military  exercises  in  Europe,  let  us  turn  to 
what  has  been  accomplished  among  our  own  countrymen,  whose  activity  in 
behalf  of  public  education  called  forth  the  compliment  from  Prof.  LeRoy, 
which  we  wish  was  better  deserved,  especiaUy  by  the  class  which  he  speci^es. 
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that  *'  the  improvement  of  schools  h^  so  to  speak,  the  fixed  idea,*  the  constant 
preoccupation  of  the  statesmen  of  America." 

We  hare  indeed  a  noble  and  liberal  system  of  education,  but  we  would  see  its 
fostering  care  so  extended  as  to  invigorate  the  bodies  as  well  as  develop  the 
mental  faculties  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  pupils.  The  military  exercises 
would  best  accomplish  this,  and  at  the  same  time  form  our  public  schools  into 

a  MURSERT  FOR  A  BRATB  AND  EFFECTIVE  MILITIA. 

Early  in  October  last  a  communication  was  addressed  by  the  writer  to  the  dif- 
ferent governors,  and  various  other  persons  connected  with  the  executive 
departments  of  the  Northern  States,  in  regard  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  introduction  of  infantry  drills  in  the  public  schools,  and  by  early  prep- 
aration in  school-days  to  strengthen  the  militia  of  the  different  States.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  placed  before  the  New  York  and  other  City  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion, and  referred  by  them  to  special  committees.  The  subject  was  also  agita- 
ted through  the  columns  of  the  daily  press.  The  warm  responses  which  have 
been  accorded  to  these  communications,  prove  the  deep  interest  which  is  felt  in 
this  important  matter,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  by  the  time  this  article  appears  in 
print,*  some  legislative  action  will  have  been  taken. 

In  New  York,  the  energetic  Judge  Advocate  Greneral,  William  H.  Anthou, 
being  engaged  in  a  report  upon  the  militia  laws,  and  taking  a  warm  interest  in 
all  matters  relative  to  the  efficacy  of  the  miliiia,  thus  speaks  of  the  inipoiiancc 
of  some  alteration  in  the  present  system,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Curtis, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  city  of  New  York : 

"The  entire  system,  in  my  judgment,  needs  revision  and  reform,  in  order  to 
make  the  militia  what  the  Father  of  the  Republic  intended  it  should  be. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  several  persons,  and  among  others  Col.  Richard 
Delafield,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Muj.  E.  L.  Molineux,  that  an  excellent  foundation  for  an 
improved  militia  system  would  be  the  introduction  of  '  The  Manual  of  Arms,' 
and  *  The  School  of  the  Soldier  and  of  the  Company,*  into  our  public  schools. 

I  am  disposed  to  consider  these  suggestions  as  valuable,  and  shall  feel  obliged 
to  you  if  you  will,  as  early  as  may  be  convenient,  inform  me  how  far  you  deem 
them  practicable,  and  how  they  may  be  most  conveniently  introduced  into  the 
institutions  under  the  charge  of  your  Board." 

Mr.  Curtis,  whose  personal  observations  on  the  European  school  systems,  and 
whose  long  experience  at  the  head  of  the  Educational  Board  of  the  largest  city 
in  the  Union,  renders  his  views  of  the  greatest  value,  replied : 

"  It  has  been  my  opinion  for  years  that  military  instruction  should,  under 
certain  restrictions,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  be  given  to  the  older  boys  in  all  the 
schools  and  institutions  that  are  supported  or  draw  funds  from  the  public  treas- 
ury. It  is  but  just  to  the  State  whose  munificence  sustains  these  schools,  tnai 
the  pupils  should  be  instructed  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  that  will  make 
them  useful  and  effective  in  defending  and  protecting  the  State.  A  well  organ- 
ized militia,  receiving  from  year  to  year  into  its  ranks  the  disciplined  and 
instructed  youth  who  have  passed  through  the  public  schools,  and  to  wh8m  the 
duties  of  the  soldier  are  familiar,  will  always  be  sustained  by  the  public  confi- 
dence and  esteem." 


•  Written  December,  1861.    Beoommended  by  Govemon  Andrew  and  Morgan  in  their  meMa* 
gee  in  January 
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Military  discipline  and  exerciset)  are  by  no  means  an  untried  experiment  in 
the  annals  of  American  education ;  some  of  our  best  private  schools  and  insti- 
tutes  having  long  since  adopted  it,  and  with  a  good  degree  of  success  as  it  will 
be  our  endeavor  now  to  show. 

To  the  admirable  regulations  of  our  National  Military  and  Naval  Academies, 
we  need  not  refer ;  the  systematic  course  pursued  by  them  for  the  development 
of  health,  for  discipline  of  mind  and  body,  being  well  known  to  the  majority  of 
our  readers. 

One  instance  which  came  under  the  writer's  personal  observation,  will  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  the  dependence  which  can  be  placed  upon  well-drilled  boys  in 
case  of  emergency. 

In  April  last,  when  Washington  was  defenceless,  Baltimore  in  riot,  and  all 
Maryland  in  a  state  of  revolt,  communication  being  cut  off  at  Annapolis,  there 
was  great  fear  of  attack  upon  that  important  strategetic  point.  The  pupils  were 
prepared  for  any  exigency,  and  slept  with  their  loaded  rifles  over  their  cots. 
At  an  alarm  of  a  night  attack,  there  was  no  hesitation  among  those  gallant  little 
fellows.  They  were  up  directly ;  fell  in  their  ranks  and  off  at  a  douhlc-quick 
for  the  point  of  danger,  in  an  almost  incredible  short  space  of  time.  The  elder 
boys  dragged  their  howitzer  with  them.  Had  an  attack  taken  place,  those 
pupils  would  have  given  a  good  account  of  themselves  and  have  stood  their 
ground  with  courage  and  steadiness.  The  secret  of  this  is  the  discipline^  for 
which  tliey  are  indebted  to  the  assiduity  of  their  brave  and  experienced  super- 
intendent. Captain  Blake  of  the  Navy. 

Let  us  read  the  opinion  of  this  able  officer  in  respect  to  the  applying  of  this 
discipline  to  public  schools : 

**  My  experience  at  this  institution  long  since  impressed  me  with  the  import- 
ance of  this  subject,  and  I  intended  to  have  given  my  views  publicly,  but  you 
have  left  nothing  more  to  be  said  upon  it,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  those  who 
have  the  control  of  our  public  schools  will  view  the  subject  as  we  do.  We  have 
received  about  a  hundred  and  forty  acting  midshipmen  tliis  year,  some  of  them 
very  young,  and  although  they  have  not  been  here  two  months,  they  present  a 
beautiful  example  of  such  results  as  the  system  would  produce  all  over  the 
country." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  States  now  in  rebellion  have  devoted  much 
more  attention  to  military  instruction  in  special  schools,  than  we  have,  many 
of  them  pursuing  the  European  plan  of  State  Academies  devoted  to  military 
science  Thus  while  we  have  been  obliged  to  create  officers  from  the  small 
nucleus  afforded  us  from  West  Point,  they  have  had  the  students  from  State 
Colleges  to  officer  their  regiments. 

For  a  long  time  back  Virginia  has  annually  expended  upon  her  Military  Insti- 
tute nearly  1^50, 0«)0;  South  Carolina,  ^•'50,000 ;  Kentucky  and  other  States 
have  likewise  institutions,  founded  in  whole  or  part,  upon  a  military  basis. 

Although  several  attempts  have  been  rpade  to  obtain  legislative  action  for 
similar  institutes  in  the  Northern  States,  they  have  not,  up  to  the  present  time, 
been  successful,  owing,  we  think,  to  the  groundless  opinion  that  it  would  prove 
a  heavy  tax,  without  a  corresponding  advantage.  We  shall  endeavor  to  prove 
in  this  article  how  economically  an  academy  could  be  supported.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  private  enterprise,  we  are  indebted  for  any  experiments  which  have 
been  made  in  this  respect. 
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Several  of  our  best  boys*  boarding-schools  in  thin  portion  of  the  €aantrj, 
have  for  a  long  time  employed  a  military  instructor  for  the  pupils  and  beea 
munaged  on  a  scuii-military  organization ;  they  have  been  well  sustained  by  th« 
patronage  of  the  public.     We  instance  two  or  three  schools  of  the  present  tiiDCb 

Dr.  Kusscirs  Collegiate  and  Commercial  Institute  of  New  Haven^  is  one  which 
has  already  been  of  national  advantage  to  us,  for  according  to  Prof.  Daniel  0 
Gilman,  **the  scholars  were  of  great  service  in  drilling  the  recruits  of  Connect!* 
cut  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  and  many  of  them  now  hold  important  posts  in 
the  army.  The  scholars  formerly  trained  as  infantry  and  are  now  at  artillery 
practices."  Mr.  Gilman  very  justly  observes,  that  in  a  country  Ukc  ours  with  no 
standing  army,  every  able-bodied  man  should  learn  to  bear  arms,  and  there 
can  be  no  cheaper  or  efficient  way  of  doing  this  than  by  teaching  boya  in 
schools. 

The  Eagleswood  Collegiate  and  Military  School,  near  Perth  Amboy,  K.  J., 
has  been  recently  organized  on  the  military  plan.  The  scholars  are  formed 
into  a  battalion  under  a  superintendent  and  colonel  commanding,  the  rest  of 
the  officers  being  taken  from  the  scholars.  Tho  State  of  New  Jersey  has  sup- 
plied the  institute  with  arms,  and  the  military  regulations  apply  to  the  conduct 
of  the  pupils  in  their  general  deportment  The  reasons  given  for  employing 
this  discipline  are  the  same  that  apply  in  every  instance,  that  it  is  the  most 
orderly  and  effective,  increases  the  energy,  vigor  and  manly  attitude  of  the 
boys,  and  induccfi  cheerful  obedience. 

To  Major  J.  P.  Prall,  Military  Instructor,  we  are  under  obligations  for  the 
following  account  of  Mr.  Tracy*s  Military  Boarding  School^  at  Tamytottn^  N.  T, : 

"There  is  no  question,  in  my  mind,  of  the  utility  of  military  instruction  In 
schools,  and  if  I  had  any  doubts,  they  would  speedily  be  removed  by  the  feet 
that  the  very  exigency  you  propose  to  provide  for  is  being  developed,  only  in  a 
less  degree,  in  the  volunteer  army  now  fighting  our  country^s  battles.  There 
are  a  number  holding  honorable  positions  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
elsewhere,  who  have  more  particularly  come  under  my  own  observation,  that 
have  passed  through  a  course  of  similar  instruction  to  what  you  propose,  in 
private  military  boarding  schools,  who  give  evidence  of  superior  knowledge  aa 
soldiers,  and  with  a  little  preparation  were  rtady  to  assume  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  field  and  camp.  They  have  more  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves  as  drill  masters  and  thorough  disciplinarians,  the  very 
ground  you  proposed  to  cover  in  your  articles  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  Nov.  20i. 
I  have  especially  noticed,  of  late,  the  facility  with  which  youth  acquire  military 
knowledge  since  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  when  the  occasion  seems  to 
impress  them  more  strongly  with  its  importance. 

Independent  of  the  military  availability  of  youth  thus  instructed,  the  prompt- 
ness and  precision  that  the  system  induces  is  apparent.  A  simple  sketch  of  the 
routine  of  duties  in  a  school  over  the  military  department  of  which  I  have  the 
•  supervision,  may  give  an  idea  of  its  utility,  as  well  as  its  usefulness.  This  de- 
partment is  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  military  feature  an  auxiliary 
to  the  classical  and  preparatory.  Part  of  two  days  in  each  week  is  niore  espe- 
cially devoted  to  military  drill  and  instruction,  when  the  flag  is  raised  on  the 
flag-staff  on  1#ie  parade  ground  with  the  roll  of  the  drum,  and  the  sunrise  gun  ia 
fired.  At  sunset  it  is  lowered  with  ihe  same  ceremony  by  a  file  of  boys,  in 
charge  of  an  officer,  or  non-commissioned  officer.    On  other  days  of  the  week 
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a  drill  of  uoou:  an  l.our  id  held,  in  command  of  thu  companv  oflicere, — alwuys 
in  prcsenuo  of  ihe  PriucipaL  The  utmost  strictness  is  required  in  ail  tne  mili- 
tary features.  The  '^Vssembly,*^  when  beaten  for  drill  or  parade,  occupies  one 
minute — immediately  after,  **/a//  in^"*  is  given  by  the  orderly,  when  entire  silence 
if  required.  Boys  being  uatui*ally  playful,  much  more  care  in  these  particulars 
if  necessary  than  in  grown  persons.  TcUioo  begins  at  9  o'clock  precisely,  when 
the  minute  of  its  duration  expires  every  cadet  is  required  to  be  in  line  for  **roU 
call,"  and  the  three  squads,  each  in  charge  of  an  officer,  are  marched  by  flank 
to  their  quarters,  (the  whole  not  occupying  more  than  two  minutes.)  They 
halt  opposite  their  beds,  and  salute  their  officer  as  he  passes  out ; — in  five  min- 
utes the  lights  are  extinguished.  Their  clothing  is  uniformly  arranged,  and  in 
Buch  way  that  if  called  up  at  night  they  can  dress  without  hghts  and  without 
loss  of  time.  The  officer  in  command  of  each,  being  held  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  his  squad.  The  miUtary  usstructor  inspects  at  unexpected  times, 
and  directs  the  chiefs  of  squads  to  report  the  result  to  the  officer  of  the  day, 
through  whom  all  reports  to  the  Principal  must  be  made  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  each 
day.  RevieUe  at  day  break,  and  they  march  by  squads  to  wash  room,  where 
twenty  minutes  is  allowed  for  necessary  ablutions,  blacking  boots,  &c.,  and  then 
the  march  to  the  Assembly-room  for  ''*^roU  cailJ"  Inspection  of  boots  twice  a 
week,  at  unknown  times. 

The  squads  for  the  fness-room  march  in  order,  filing  each  side  of  the  tables, 
lace  inward,  and  ^^sit  down'"  by  command;  rw«,  march  out  and  break  ranks, 
observing  the  same  military  precision.  These  various  duties  are  performed  with 
pleasure  and  pride  by  the  cadets,  and  the  same  promptness  and  regularity  is 
apparent  in  every  movement 

The  armory  and  arms  are  in  charge  of  a  detail  of  four,  and  are  mspected  in 
turn  on  the  roll,  each  week,  and  reports  are  made  of  disabled  pieces,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  arms  and  armory,  to  the  officer  of  the  day,  and  through 
him  to  the  Principal  The  various  reports  are  embodied  into  one,  by  this  officer, 
BO  that  the  Principal  is  not  burdened  with  the  details  unless  he  calls  for  them. 

Orders  are  issued  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Military  Instructor,  and  engrossed 
In  a  book,  which  is  open  for  inspection  of  visitors,  announcing  promotions,  re- 
sults of  inspection,  and  noting  cases  of  miliUry  merit  and  demerit,  Ac.  This 
has  a  tendency  to  stimulate  to  exertion,  and  to  efforts  to  avoid  unfavorable 
notice. 

Military  classes  Ist,  2d  and  8d,  graduated  according  to  miliUry  merit  are  ea- 
tabhshed,  and  promotions  to  them  made  after  strict  examinationB.  All  company 
officers  are  selected  from  the  Ist  cUsb. 

A  class  of  Honor,  consisting  of  members  of  the  First  cUsb  who  have  escaped 
being  reported  for  disobedience  and  improper  conduct,  ib  also  formed.  A  given 
number  of  mUiiary  demerits  reduces  a  cadet,  and  the  badge  which  is  worn  on 
the  left  breast  is  taken  from  him.    He  may.  however,  be  reinstated. 

Military  demerits  are  punished  by  military  penaltiefl. 

Cadets  are  Uught  to  observe  the  powlion  of  the  soldier  when  ofT  duty  also; 
tlie  benefit  of  this  is  very  marked.  When  the  machinery  is  property  set  in 
motion,  ilie  labor  generally  attending  the  minutiae  of  school  duties  is  greatly 
Feduccd,  and  much  more  pleasantly  and  thoroughly  performed. 

1  have  not  entered  into  all  the  details,  (and  have  given  the  miliUry  only)  but 
enough  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  plan  adopted  by  this  school    There  are 
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different  modes  in  u.se  in  other  scliools.  S<jnie  partaking  iiioto  of  the  military, 
and  some  \gs».  I  tliink  there  is  danger,  often,  of  too  much  military  being 
engrafted  so  as  to  niake  it  burdensome ;  great  care  should  bo  taken  in  ihis  par- 
ticular, as  the  cadet  wearies  of  it  when  the  novelty  is  past." 

Mr.  N.  W.  Taylor  Root,  in  his  admirable  book  on  School  Amusements,  fur- 
nishes practical  testimony  "that  it  fosters  habits  of  promptness,  exactness,  and 
unanimity  of  action;  teaches  in)plicit  obedience  to  commands,  erectness  of 
carriage,  a  neat  and  clean  appearance,  and  a  gentlemanly  and  respectful  be- 
havior." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  system  of  military  drill  has  been  tested  morally 
and  physically,  in  private  schools,  and  found  of  decided  advantage. 

Why  should  these  benefits  be  denied  to  the  pupils  of  Public  Day  Schools? 

Why  should  this  vast  defensive  power  be  lost  to  the  Government? 

As  a  national  military  necessity;  as  a  protection  to  the  health  and  constitu 
tlonal  vigor  of  American  youth ;  and  aa  a  powerful  agent  upon  their  moral  be- 
havior, their  energy,  self-reliance  and  sjurit  of  enterprise,  let  Physical  Tuain- 
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THE  EXPENSE  OF  THE  State.  Let  US  not  hcsitatc  at  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking, for  it  is  a  uecexsity^  and  under  proper  regulations  and  restrictions  can  be 
BuccessfuUy  and  economically  accomplished. 

The  greatest  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  is  the  successful  working  of  a  sys- 
tem at  once  applicable  to  the  requirements  of  a  small  district  school,  with  a 
limited  number  of  scholars,  attending  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
of  those  of  the  larger  cities,  with  numerous  schools,  in  which  a  great  number 
are  under  instruction. 

Let  us  commence  at  the  foundation,  in  the  Primary  Schools. 

The  moment  the  child  enters  the  school  care  should  be  taken  that  the  mental 
exercises  which  are  given  should  be  relieved  by  frequent  intermissions  for 
running  and  playing,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher.  This  we  are  glad 
to  say  is  the  case  in  very  many  of  our  beat  primary  schools ;  but  it  is  when  the 
child  becomes  more  advanced,  when  there  are  lessons  to  commit  to  memory  at 
home,  that  some  simple  physical  exercises  should  be  taught  him  every  day ; 
exercises  calculated  to  develop  the  growth  and  expand  the  muscles.  The  calis- 
thenics recommended  in  Misa  Beecher's  work  are  excellent,  simple,  and  easily 
6tted  to  the  limits  of  the  school  house.  The  report  of  Mr.  W.  H.  W^lls,  Super, 
intendent  of  Public  Schools  for  Chicago,  for  I860,  gives  some  mtcresting  par- 
ticulars of  simple  exercises  which  have  been  attempted  m  that  city. 

There  would  be  but  little  difficulty  experienced  in  selecting  movements  and 
gymnastics  suitable  for  the  strength  and  ability  of  the  classes  of  younger  boys 
and  girls  under  instruction,  provided  the  method  was  established  as  an  impera- 
tive duty  which  must  be  regularly  put  in  practice,  and  that  no  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  or  laziness  of  the  pupils  would  be  accepted  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  non-compliance  with  the  regulation.  We  trust  if  Physical  Training  is 
carried  out  in  our  system  of  education,  that  a  carefully  prepared  Manual  of  all 
kinds  of  exercises,  embracing  the  military  drill,  will  be  compiled  for  the  U5C  of 
schools;  in  a  word,  a  text-book  to  which  our  teachers  can  turn  with  confideace 
to  find  exercises  suitable  for  all  classes  of  pupils. 

From  the  Girls  and  Primary,  we  pass  to  the  Boys  Grammar  departments,  for 

•  Such  a  Haaoal  will  soon  be  published  by  J  B  Lippinoott  fc  Co  .  Philadelphia.     ' 
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which  we  propose  military  exercisefl,  as  being  tlic  most  economical  and  advan- 
tageouM  for  public  schools ;  for  tactics  nmn^'uvre  large  bodies  in  a  small  space, 
in  an  orderly  manner,  whereas  gyrnnHsiunus  are  too  expensive,  and  can  not  be 
made  large  enough  to  accomniodute  many  scholars  at  once.  This  opens  to  us 
our  most  dillicult,  but  at  the  same  time  most  useful,  field  for  prompt  and  eucr- 
gctic  action. 

Suppose  we  take  for  an  example  one  of  our  large  citiesi.  The  lower  and 
female  departments  having  simple  physical  exercises  in  use,  it  is  wished  to  intro- 
duce military  exercises  into  the  grammar  schools.  Let  us  see  how  simply  it 
can  be  organized,  and  how  far  it  is  possible  to  extend  these  studies  if  desired. 

Tlie  following  interesting  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Bangor,  will  show  the 
movement  in  that  city,  an  example  well  worthy  of  being  imitated. 

♦  City  of  Bangor, 

Mayor's  Office,  Dec.  21st,  1861. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  19th  iust.,  I  would  say  that,  upon  my 
recommendaiion,  through  a  conmuinication  I  made  to  our  City  Council,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  the  present  mouth,  an  Order  was  passed  directing  the  military 
drill  to  be  introduced  into  a  jwrtiou  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city. 

I  hrd  given  the  subject  some  thought  and  investigation,  and  was  prepared  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  drill  for  the  physical  training,  no  less  than  for 
the  military  instruction  it  might  ini|)art.  The  prevalent  idea  that  education 
consists  in  training  the  intellect  only,  is  gradually  becoming  superseded  by  the 
more  rational  theory  that  true  education  consists  in  training  the  moral  and 
physical,  no  less  than  the  intellectual  faculties. 

For  the  physical  training  of  boys,  I  think  the  military  drill  has  much  to 
recommend  it  besides  the  military  instruction  it  imparts.  It  will  tend  to  give 
them  a  better  command  of  their  muscles,  and  impart  a  manly  gait  and  bearing. 
It  will  also,  if  properly  conducted,  teach  them  self-control,  and  give  them  true 
ideas  of  order,  discipline,  and  subordination,  and  whilst  it  will  relieve  them 
from  the  monotony  of  their  ordinary  studies  will,  by  a  grateful  change,  enable 
them  to  return  to  them  with  renewed  interest. 

We  are  entering  upon  the  new  experiment  with  caution,  and  have  commenced 
by  devoting  an  hour,  twice  a  week,  to  the  drill.  We  began  in  the  school 
rooms,  but  found,  after  a  few  lessons,  that  the  space  these  afforde<l  was  too 
small,  and  for  the  present  shall  use  the  large  Gymnas'Mm  Hall.  In  summer,  the 
grounds  in  connection  with  our  school  houses  may  be  found  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose. 

The  boys,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  manifest  much  interest  in  their  drills, 
and  receive  the  instruction  much  more  readilv  than  men.  Two  or  three  of  our 
public  spirited  citizens,  well  qualified  for  instructors,  have  generouslv  consented 
to  devote  the  necessary  time  for  drilling  the  boys,  for  the  present  winter,  with- 
out compensation. 

Some  of  our  teachers  are  also  disposed  to  qualify  themselves  for  drill  masters, 
and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  try  the  experiment  without  much  expense. 

I  have  had  no  communication  with  Gov.  Washburn  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
and  was  quite  unaware  of  your  interest  in  the  matter.  I  however  noticed  the 
article  in  regard  to  it  in  the  Evening  Po«t  of  Xov.  8th,  and  wrs  gratified  with 
the  important  facta  which  it  contained.    1  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  further 
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communication  you  may  make  to  the  public  ou  th'ia  iuiportunt  sabjcct,  and 
should  you  wi^th,  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  to  you  the  further  progresa  o: 
our  experiments. 

Yours  respectfully, 

ISAIAH  STETSON,  Mayor 
Edward  L.  Molineux,  K^q.,  Xew  York. 

To  establish  thorouglily  and  economically  this  military  culture,  the  Board  c 
Education  should  appoint  tome  competent  person  as  Chief  of  tlie  Staff  to  orgui 
ize  and  carry  out  a  system  of  instruction  and  drill ;  he  to  have  under  him  tVi  • 
or  three  assistant  instructors  of  experience,  under  whose  guidance  a  teacher^  *■ 
teachers  from  each  school^  should  be  fully  instructed  in  the  tactics,  f>o  as  t 
be   able  to  superintend  the  drill  of  the  boy8,j^'hich  should  alway?  take  pla*. 
during  school  hours,  and  thereby  form  a  recreation  from  mental  study,  and  no 
encroach  upon  their  play  time.      These  are  the  only  persons  connected  wit! 
fte  department  beyond  the  scholars  themselves,  as  it  should  be  managed  o: 
Ihe  principle  of  obtaining  the  ichole  tcorking  force  of  the  military  organizatioi. 
from  among  the  pupils. 

The  grammar  department  of  each  school  should  be  formed  into  a  company,  o: 
where  the  size  of  the  school  rendered  it  necessary,  two  companies:  the  officer? 
to  be  selected  from  the  most  deserving  and  competent  boys. 

The  officers  thus  selected  to  be  instructed  theoretically  and  practically  b\ 
extra  drills,  in  their  respective  duties.  This  would  not  occupy  much  time,  ant' 
any  boy  objecting  to  devote  this  time  would  not  be  worthy  of  holding  hW  j)osi 
tion,  and  should  be  replaced  by  some  one  more  deserving.  Every  school  should 
possess  within  its  limits  space  for  a  parade  ground  and  for  a  few  simple  fix- 
tures for  gymnastic  exercises.  In  stormy  weather  the  exercises  could  be  car- 
ried on  indoors;  for  the  drill  possesses  the  advantage  of  affording  exercise  to  a 
great  number  in  a  small  space  nithout  disturbance  and  noise. 

So  uniform  would  be  required,  and  the  only  expense  would  be  the  loan  or 
purchase  of  600  or  1000  short  muskets,  which  could  be  used  in  turn  at  the  dif- 
ferent schools  for  drill  or  parade.  A  simple  musket  can  be  manufactured  very 
cheaply,  which  will  answer  for  all  purposes. 

The  care  and  cleaning  of  the  arms,  the  escorting  and  carrying  them  from 
school  to  school,  or  point  to  point,  as  required,  should  be  the  military  duty  of  the 
pupils;  thus  expense  will  be  saved,  and  the  duty  of  prudent  soldiers  to  take 
care  of  their  equipments  and     do     their  own  work  inculcated. 

These  different  school  drills,  always  in  charge  of  the  teachers,  should  be  visited 
In  turn  by  the  instructors,  who  would  exercise  a  close  and  careful  supervision 
over  them. 

Every  ten  companies  or  schools  should  be  formed  into  a  regiment,  officered  by 
those  selected  as  the  most  capable,  and  who  had  passed  the  necessary  exami- 
nation. 

Occasionally  on  Saturdays  the  regiments,  in  rotation,  should  be  exercised  by 
the  instructors,  in  battalion  movements,  field  mnncpuvres,  skirmish  driH^*,  camp 
duties,  &c.  These  Saturday  exercises  should  not  be  compulsory,  but  would  be 
eacrerly  looked  for  by  the  boys  as  an  amusement. 

In  the  proper  seasons  they  could  be  marched  to  the  gnburhs  for  their  exer- 
cises, and  thus  a  pleasant  holiday,  wit^  henlthy  nmuscments,  be  given  them  un» 
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der  pro[)er  guidance.  Any  father  will  appreciate  the  advantages  of  such  exci- 
ciseti  and  enjoyment  to  his  boys. 

In  the  summer  season  it  should  be  found  out  which  of  the  boys  could  not 
swim,  and  had  no  parents  able  to  teach  them.  All  such  should  be  clasfii(.d 
together,  and  meaos  taken  to  instruct  them  in  this  most  requisite  art. 

If  found  desirable  to  teach  them  to  move  together  in  large  maJi»eH^  (in  which 
our  militia  are  certainly  deficient,)  it  can  be  accomplished  by  organizing  two, 
three,  or  more  regiments,  into  a  brigade,  to  be  commanded  by  the  chief  in- 
structor, he  selecting  for  his  staf  the  most  intelligent  of  the  scholars  who  could 
relieve  him  of  much  of  the  labor  which  the  systematic  working  of  this  large 
military  department  w^ould  render  necessary.  Thus  those  assigned  to  the  staflf 
would  be  learning  the  technicalities  of  the  department  and  the  duties  of  aids, 
secretaries,  &c. 

Tliese  staff  officers,  and  any  other  of  the  pupils  who  showed  a  decided  talent, 
should  be  asitistcd  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  military  science  by  means  of 
lectures,  &c.,  from  the  chief  instructor.  An  orderly  system  once  organized, 
with  the  incentive  to  improvement  by  promotion  for  correct  deportment,  and 
of  military  disgrace  for  ungcntlemanly  and  unsoldierly  conduct,  would  soon 
render  this  military  instruction  of  great  assistance  to  Uachert  in  the  tchooU, 
Let  the  boys  understand  that  disobedience  or  improper  behavior  debarred  them 
from  military  honors  and  the  whole  tone  of  their  conduct  would  be  improved. 

Of  the  exigencies  of  this  war,  if  complicated  by  foreign  interference,  it  is 
impoKsiole  to  foresee,  but  every  one  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  early  train* 
iug  upoa  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  but  few  will  deny  the  value  of  a  well- 
trained  battalion  of  selected  elder  boys,  in  case  of  invasion  or  trouble,  by  their 
relieving  the  fatigue  of  regular  troops  in  mounting  guard  at  the  least  exposed 
positions,  at  the  camps,  on  baggage,  or  for  convoys ;  likewise  to  act  as  drill- 
masters  for  the  recruits. 

The  above  plan,  which  was  submitted  to  several  Boards  of  Education  last 
fall,  was  offered  as  being  the  best  adapted  for  immediate  une^  and  is  therefore 
provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  teachers.  If,  however,  the  Normal  Schools 
and  Colleges  would  provide  systematically  for  this  instruction,  it  would  be  far 
better  as  they  are  the  proper  fields  for  permanent  benefit^  as  each  graduate  would 
there  become  fully  prepared  to  instruct  iu  these  exercises  in  the  public  schools. 

The  views  of  the  lion.  Joseph  White,  of  Massachusetts,  respecting  military 
studies  in  colleges,  are  well  worth  noting.  He  says,  "let  the  drill  be  regular  and 
compulsory,  taking  the  place  of  the  very  irregular  and  insufficient  physical 
exercises  now  taken,  and  our  colleges  would  be  vastly  improved  in  their  educa- 
tional power,  and  the  commonwealth  would  in  a  short  time  have  a  numerous 
body  of  educated  men  well  skilled  in  the  military  science  and  art,  who  will 
become  teachers  in  our  lower  grades  of  schools  and  in  our  military  com- 
panies and  associations,  and  bo  competent  when  the  alarm  is  sounded,  to  lead 
our  citizen  soldiers  to  the  field."  New  Jersey  has  just  offered  a  noble  example 
by  making  an  appropriation  for  military  instruction  in  her  State  Normal  School 

But  we  miu»t  look  at  the  practical  working  of  physical  and  military  training 
in  small  ■district  schools.  Of  necessity  they  are  far  behind,  in  intellectual  cul- 
ture, those  in  the  cities,  and  owing  to  the  small  and  uncertain  attendance,  phys- 
ical and  military  drill  would  also  have  to  be  simplified.    The  duties  of  a  country 
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life  are  fiuch  as  not  to  render  these  exercises  so  necessary  on  the  score  of  health, 
nor  are  the  pupils  wearied  by  such  constant  application  to  study.  But  Low 
beneficial  it  would  be  In  smoothing  the  rough,  clowni8h  manners  of  the  country 
pupil  by  teaching  him  the  position  of  a  toldier^  and  correct  iccUking.  In  respect 
to  this,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  see  that  the  drill  was  taught  as 
far  as  practicable  to  the  boys  (calisthenics  to  the  girls)  by  the  teacher  himself, 
who,  if  he  were  not  already  instructed  from  a  Normal  School,  would  find  but 
little  difficulty  in  mastering  the  details  of  tactics  sufficiently  for  his  purposes. 
With  as  small  a  number  as  twelve  boys,  company  and  skirmish  drills  could  be 
taught ;  the  latter  is  admirably  suited  for  country  schools,  and  would  be  a  de- 
light to  the  boys.     If  near  the  water  they  should  be  taught  to  swim. 

It  is  thus  we  would  teach  our  public  school  boys  when  they  reach  a  certain 
age,  to  act  together  as  citizen  soldiers  and  be  prepared  when  called  upon,  to  do 
yeomen  service  in  the  country  ;  to  make  it  their  pride  as  well  as  their  duty,  to 
defend  the  Country  and  State  which  so  liberally  educates  them,  let  us  culti- 
vate in  them  a  lofty  and  noble  patriotism,  which  shall  have  its  effect  upon  future 
generations,  for  it  is  upon  these  qualities,  their  intelligence  and  enterprise,  aided 
by  physical  strength  and  healthy  that  the  Future  of  our  country  depends. 

Although  a  course  of  military  training  in  the  public  schools  would  soon  fur* 
nish  our  State  with  an  intelligent  class  of  soldiers  and  line  officers,  yet  the  art 
of  war  in  many  of  its  branches,  such  as  artillery,  engineering,  &c.,  requires  a 
scientific  education,  which  can  not  be  given  in  a  private  institution.  Our  col- 
leges undoubtedly  could,  to  a  certain  degree,  supply  this  want.  New  York  city 
possesses  in  its  Free  Academy  a  college  which  needs  but  the  addition  of  two  or 
three  professorships  to  carry  out  in  part  this  requirement,  yet  a  State  Military 
and  Scientific  College  seems  a  necessity  to  which  early  attention  should  be  given, 
but  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  tax  upon  the  State,  it  should  be  managed  some- 
what upon  the  plan  of  the  Polytechnic  of  France,  namely,  that  pupils  at  large 
may  bo  admitted  upon  passing  an  examination  and  paying  the  annual  ice. 

Offer  inducements  in  the  way  of  superior  education  and  careful  training,  and 
sufficient  income  would  be  received  from  the  paying  scholars  to  cover  the 
expense  to  the  State.  Thus,  from  this  college,  might  annually  graduate  men 
educated  for  the  most  scientific  and  skillful  pursuits  of  life,  and  who,  m  time  ol 
war,  would  richly  repay  the  State  for  the  care  devoted  to  their  culture. 

As  an  incentive  to  the  public-school  boys,  several  of  the  most  deserving 
should  annually  be  sent  to  this  college  by  the  State,  and  to  the  National  Military 
and  Naval  Academies. 

There  is  yet  another  important  matter  to  be  considered  in  physical  exercises 
for  public  education,  more  particularly  in  sea  ports,  viz.,  JVara/  Traimng. 

A  late  report  of  the  Shipmaster's  Association  has  shown  us  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  American  vessels  is  deteriorating  so  rapidly,  that  unless  something 
is  done,  quickly  and  effectually,  to  provide  a  remedy,  foreign  vessels  will  super- 
sede ours  in  freighting.  The  necessities  of  our  navy  are  too  well  known  to 
need  notice  here,  and  surely  these  evils  which  assail  the  country  at  this  trying 
moment  of  peril,  should  arrest  attention. 

In  large  seaboard  cities  the  naval  training  school,  which  has  worked  so 
advantageously  in  England  and  Belgium,  could  be  established  very  economi- 
cally by  the  fitting  up  of  some  hall,  at  a  slight  expense,  with  spars,  sails,  &c. 
Here  of  an  evening^  lectures  and  classes  for  instruction  in  navigation  and  sea- 
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manship  could  be  formed.  This  would  be  the  means  of  {mproving  our  sailors 
aud  ot  forming  useful  citizens  Irom  those  who  now  idle  away  their  time  around 
the  streets  and  docks.  The  expense  would  be  but  light,  and  the  ud vantages 
obvious  to  our  merchant  marine  and  navy.  This  would  soon  improve  our  class 
of  sailors  and  officers,  reduce  the  rate  of  insurance  upon  American  vessels, 
and  relieve  us  from  the  stain  which  is  being  cast  upon  us  as  a  commercial  and 
naval  power. 

The  evening  schools  of  New  York  city  cost  $73,000  per  annuip ;  a  small  per 
centage  of  this  sum  would  place  in  successful  operation  an  evening  nautical 
school,  which  would  enable,  in  less  than  three  months,  American  sailor  boys  to 
acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  navigation  to  aspire  to  the  quarter  deck.  The 
handling  of  heavy  guns  and  the  principles  of  naval  gunnery  could  also  be 
taught.  If  a  war  with  Great  Britain  breaks  out,  are  we  to  be  found  slum- 
benng  in  this  respect,  and  mtut  we  wait  for  the  first  gun  before  taking  active 
measures  I 

We  are  a  peace-loving  and  domestic  people,  and  we  have  indulged  in  the 
delusive  fancy  that  peace  was  to  shine  over  us  forever,  until  rudely  awakened 
from  our  dreams  by  a  formidable  attack  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  nation- 
ality. Every  family  circle  is  represented  in  that  mighty  army  which  is  battling 
for  the  Union,  and  we  know  that  much  of  the  suffering  caused  to  our  brothers 
by  this  new  and  unexpected  calling,  is  due  to  the  defects  of  their  physical 
education,  and  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  well  trained  officers. 
But  the  war  is  upon  us  and  we  must  meet  it  as  may  best  become  a  free  nation 
and  be  better  prepared  for  the  future. 

It  is  the  proud  boast  of  England  that  in  time  of  war  she  is  *'  Ready,  aye 
Ready,"  but  a  much  prouder  and  nobler  cry  for  us  would  be,  the  prompt 
"  Here  "  at  the  roll-call  of  our  militia  when  summoned,  like  the  minute  men  of 
the  Revolution,  to  the  defense  of  the  country.  We  want  no  large  standing 
army.  In  times  of  peace  let  our  merchants,  artisans,  farmers,  and  mechanics, 
enrich  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  It  needs  their  Industry  and 
will  amply  repay  their  toil.  But  let  them  be  trained  and  educated  from  school- 
days to  their  military  duties,  and  at  the  first  note  of  war  let  that  response  of 
**  Here  "  come  cheerfully  from  our  rich  prairie  lands,  from  our  counting-houses, 
from  our  machine  shops,  from  the  decks  of  far  off  vessels  and  from  our  public 
schools,— one  mighty  cry  of  power  and  self-relian'ce  from  a  noble  militia, 
possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  duties  ;  intelligent  and  earnest  in  the 
right;  patriotic  and  strong  in  its  devotion  to  freedom. 

A  few  words  to  those  who  fear  the  tendency  of  these  exercises  to  instil  a 
warlike  and  blood-thirsty  spirit,  and  we  will  close.  To  them  we  say,  we  would 
emulate  the  ancients  only  so  far  as  we  can  obtain  from  them  some  of  their 
earlier  and  nobler  traits  of  patriotism,  courage,  strength,  endurance,  and  health. 
Let  us  picturu  wh.it  effect  this  training  would  have  upon  individual  character. 

Let  us  takci  the  example  of  a  young  lad,  entering  the  public  school  in  the 
primary  department,  with  perhaps  a  sickly,  indolent  disposition,  and  somewhat 
careless  and  slovenly  in  his  appearance. 

We  know  very  well  from  the  present  system  of  studies,  that  his  mind  will  be 
well  oared  for,  and  therefore  pas-^  to  the  effect  of  the  physical  training  upon  him. 

The  first  lesson  then  is  to  stand  in  an  erect  and  commanding  attitude,  Vth 
his  chest  well  expanded,   then  his  careless,  slouching  steps,  with  hanging  head,. 
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ftre  soon  changed  to  the  brisk,  smart  walk  of  a  young  gentleman.  Calisthenioi 
and  exercises  proportionate  to  his  strength,  and  tending  to  develop  bis  limbs 
Terj  soon  improve  his  health  and  impart  a  youthful  vigor  and  energetic  purpose 
to  his  motions,  which  are  so  much  to  be  admired  in  young  lads  and  give  such 
rich  promise  of  the  future  manhood.  He  soon  learns  exact  and  unhesitating 
obedience,  and  is  taught  by  precept  and  example,  that  no  small  advantage  in 
appearance  is  to  be  derived  from  a  clean  face  and  well  brushed  clothes.  Is  it  to 
be  denied  that  he  thus  learns  habits  of  order,  activity  and  cleanlness,  which 
will  be  invaluable  to  him  in  after  years  ? 

But  his  greatest  ambition,  the  goal  of  all  his  hopes,— the  reward  for  which  he 
studies  diligently,  is  active  and  neat  in  his  deportment,  docile  and  obedient  to 
his  teachers, — is  to  be  promoted  to  the  grammar  department  or  higher  classes, 
where  the  boys  have  military  exercises.  He  looks  with  longing  eyes  at  their 
neat,  orderly  ranks,  as  they  form  for  drill  or  parade ;  their  brightly  poUshed 
shoes,  neatly  brushed  clothes  aud  well  kept  arms.  All  this  is  something  to  look 
forward  to,  and  when  he  has  accomplished  it,  has  he  not  to  strive  by  activity  to 
win  his  grade  and  by  self-control  and  obedience  prove  himself  deserving  to  com- 
mand others?  Manhood,  when  it  arrives,  finds  him  bright,  active,  self-reliant 
and  ready  to  become  a  public  spirited  member  of  society. 

Let  the  necessity  of  military  exercises  be  placed  before  the  boy  in  a  patriotic 
light  and  it  will  induce  him  not  only  to  take  greater  care  in  the  execution,  but 
likewise  implant  a  still  greater  love  of  country  from  the  very  knowledge  that 
some  day  he  may  be  of  use  to  her,— of  use  to  her  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  legisla- 
tive forum,  in  the  busy  pursuits  of  industry  and  the  various  walks  of  life.  And 
if  the  necessity  again  calls  for  action,  or  if  the  present  war  is  of  long  duration 
and  tests  the  strength  and  perseverance  of  our  national  character,  let  us  not 
shrink  from  the  ordeal,  but  with  a  firm  reliance  upon  an  Almighty  Ood  and  a 
righteous  cause,  let  us  go  fbrth  in  this  good  fight,  we  of  this  generation  and 
our  children,  and  falthfldly  discharge  the  duties  of  Ohristian  soldiers  in  defense 
«f  truth,  justice,  and  <mr  oountrj. 
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I  offer  nothing  upon  the  importance  of  Physical  Education. 
If  among  my  readers  there  is  one  who  doubts,  I  ask  him  to 
close  these  pages  and  look  about  him.  On  every  hand  he  is 
met  by  drooping  forms,  feeble  chests,  dyspepsia,  decayed  teeth, 
putrid  breath,  cold  extremities,  crazy  nerves,  brains  on  fire. 

Education  means  a  preparation  for  the  successful  and  easy 
performance  of  the  duties  of  this  life.  Education  means  health, 
strength  and  happiness. 

Amid  such  a  diseased  and  decaying  people,  what  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  true  educator  ?  Is  it  to  multiply  Greek  Grammers  ? 
Should  he  not  rather,  as  among  the  Greeks,  begin  with  the 
redemption  of  the  body  ? 

The  body  is  the  foundation  of  the  man.  It  precedes  the 
higher  nature  in  the  order  of  creation  and  development.  Its 
claims  are  primary. 

Our  schools  present  painful  spectacles.  A  hundred  crooked, 
feeble  boys  and  girls  are  gathered  in  an  unventilated  room,  occu- 
pying seats  and  desks,  ingeniously  contrived  to  intensify  their 
deformities  and  weaknesses,  while  the  teachers  cram  their  brains 
with  the  verbiage  of  dead  languages. 

What  would  be  thought  of  that  mental  culture,  which  should 
exclude  all  but  mathematics  ?  Is  not  the  true  mental  develop- 
ment symmetrical  ? 

Education  as  a  whole  must  be  made  symmetrical !  Then  what 
should  he  thought  of  that  system  of  national  education,  which 
ignores  the  body,  leaving  it  to  deformity  and  decay,  while  con- 
fining its  educational  appliances  exclusively  to  the  intellect? 
Such  is  the  genius  of  the  public  schools  of  our  country !    A  few 
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observers  and  philosophic  thinkers,  among  whom  I  may  mention 
Horace  Mann,  have  been  painfully  impressed  with  this  radical 
error.  They  have  spoken  of  it  as  the  rock  on  which  the  nation 
may  go  to  pieces. 

A  few  Educational  Boards,  oppressed  with  the  error  w*e  are 
considering,  have,  in  their  reports,  undertaken  to  free  them- 
selves from  a  painful  responsibility  by  declaring  that  the  object 
of  the  public  school  is  to  educate  the  mind — that  the  training  of 
the  body  like  that  of  the  soul,  belongs  to  another  institution. 
The  g}'mnasium  and  the  church,  it  is  said,  are  designed  for  the 
body  and  the  soul,  while  the  public  school  is  established  for 
another  special  work,  viz  :  the  culture  of  the  intellect. 

But  unfortunately  for  this  logic,  the  schools  under  the  man- 
agement of  these  very  Boards,  daily  enjoy  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  for  their  souls,  with  ventilation  and  a  beautiful  play 
ground  (which  may  have  cost  thousands  of  dollars)  for  their 
bodies.  And  in  the  same  reports,  which  ignore  the  claims  of 
the  body,  they  speak  earnestly  of  the  importance  of  ventilation, 
the  free  introduction  of  sunshine,  and  other  hvjrienic  measures 
which  tend  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  body. 

Who  informed  these  gentlemen  that  the  exclusive  object  of 
the  public  school  is  intellectual  culture  ?  In  which  article  of  the 
school  laws  is  it  so  stated?  The  plea  is  a  poor  subterfuge  un- 
worthy of  an  American  Educational  Board. 

The  object  and  aim  of  our  public  schools  is  Education — ^har- 
monious and  complete — the  fullest  possible  preparation  for  the 
successful  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  citizen. 

I  will  not  insult  the  common  sense  of  my  readers  by  an  elab- 
orate argument  in  favor  of  physical  education,  as  an  important 
part  of  the  general  development.  In  every  part  of  the  country, 
we  observe  attempts  to  introduce  gjmnastic  exercises  into  the 
public  schools,  showing  a  very  general  appreciation  of  the  obli- 
gations of  the  State  in  this  direction. 

Each  school  should  have  its  gymnastic  teacher,  who  may  be 
one  of  the  regular  teachers  in  the  institution ;  every  school 
should  have  abundant  supplies  of  g}'mnastic  apparatus.  "When 
a  young  lady,  for  example,  enters  the  school,  the  first  question 
asked  in  the  exaiixination,  which  is  to  detennine  her  place  in  the 
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classes,  should  be,  not,  how  have  you  progressed  in  latin?  but, 
*'Miss  Maiy,  how  is  your  spine?" 

In  determining  the  mental  status,  the  true  teacher  begins,  not 
with  the  last  chapter,  but  with  the  first.  He  first  learns  whether 
the  candidate  cim  read,  spell,  and  write.  The  question  of  French 
comes  afterward.  For  a  still  better  reason  he  should  begin  far- 
ther back,  and  ascertain  whether  her  spine,  lungs,  stomach,  or 
skin,  requires  education.  If  her  spine  is  weak,  and  unfit  for 
the  labors  of  life,  she  is  at  once  placed  in  a  class  which  spends 
half  an  hour  every  day  in  such  training  as  shall  make  the  spine 
erect  and  vigorous. 

The  time  required  to  give  a  young  lady  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  music,  enabling  her  to  play  a  few  tunes  on  the  piano,  would, 
if  wisely  devoted  to  a  judicious  training  of  her  ^ine,  save  her 
entirely  from  that  life-long  train  of  sufferings,  which  a  large  ma- 
jority of  American  women  have  to  endure  from  weakness  and 
pain  in  this  central  and  vital  part  of  the  body.  There  are  very 
few  of  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools,  even  the  feeblest  of  the 
girls,  who  would  require  more  than  an  hour  a  day  to  be  trans- 
formed in  two  or  three  years  from  crooked,  pale,  nervous  crea- 
tures, into  erect,  ruddy,  vigorous  young  women. 

And  when  we  remember  that  the  mental  progress  would  there- 
by be  greatly  enhanced,  it  is  not  extravagant  or  fanatical,  I  think, 
considering  the  present  condition  of  American  youth,  to  declare^ 
that  physical  education  in  our  schools  is  the  imperative  demand 
of  the  hour. 

Are  we  not  suflScicntly  advanced  in  our  conceptions  of  a  true 
human  culture,  to  abandon  the  absurdity  of  demanding  of  the 
young  the  conjugation  of  a  Greek  verb,  while  we  make  no  pro- 
vision against  the  early  disease  and  death  of  the  lungs  with  which 
that  puzzling  task  is  accomplished  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  value  of  mental  culture ;  I  am 
only  advocating  a  change  of  policy  which  shall  greatly  enhance 
its  comprehensiveness  and  thoroughness.  So  far  is  it  from  being 
true  that  our  children  study  too  many  books  and  achieve  too 
much  in  mental  acquisitions,  it  is  doubtless  quite  within  the  truth 
that  they  do  not  learn  from  books  one  fifth  as  much  as  they 
should.     The  fault  is  not  that  they  have  too  much  intellectual 
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culture,  but  that  they  are  sadly  neglected  in  another  department, 
which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  any  considerable  degree  of 
success  in  that  culture.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  prove  what  is 
self  evident,  namely :  that  a  vigorous  child  will  accomplish  in 
intellectual  pursuits  infinitely  more  than  one  who  has  spinal  weak- 
ness and  indigestion.  And  were  the  body  a  thing  to  be  despised 
and  kicked,  still  as  a  means  by  which  to  secure  the  highest  men- 
tal grasp,  activity  and  endurance,  it  must  be  fully  and  conscien- 
tiously educated.  But  when  we  remember  that  instead,  it  is  one 
of  God's  most  wonderful  creations,  endowed  with  amazing  in- 
stincts and  faculties,  and  no  less  an  integral  part  of  man  than 
his  soul,  and  that  during  his  earthly  life  the  conditions  of  the 
body  determine  those  of  the  higher  nature,  the  necessity  for  its 
thorough  education  becomes  very  obvious. 

How  can  such  education  be  most  easily  and  fully  realized? — 
Several  prominent  educators  who  have  written  on  this  subject, 
reply,  "by  encouraging  the  usual  sports  and  games  of  children.** 
No  physiologist  ever  made  such  an  answer.  These  games  and 
sports  are  invaluable  and  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way  !  New  games  and  plays  should  be  introduced,  thus  secur- 
ing a  variety,  which  will  sustain  and  deepen  the  interest.  Every 
nation  has  its  peculiar  games  for  children.  If  these  were  care- 
fully gathered  and  taught  to  our  little  ones ,  and  such  apparatus 
as  might  be  required,  were  furnished,  an  important  contribution 
would  be  made  to  their  happiness  and  health.  But  all  this  is  not 
enough.  Writers  and  lecturers  who  have  maintained  that  the 
true  policy,  by  which  to  secure  adequate  physical  culture  for 
children,  is  to  be  found  in  such  a  course,  have  supposed,  it  would 
seem,  that  all  that  children  need  is  exercise,  no  matter  what, 
only  that  it  is  exercise.  I  inquired  of  a  highly  intelligent  edu- 
cator, who  has  written  spiritedly  in  favor  of  games  and  sports, 
and  against  scientific  gymnastics,  why  he  was  not  willing  to  adopt 
the  same  policy  with  regard  to  the  mind?  I  said  to  him,  *'you 
certainly  cannot  deny  that  lectures  and  newspapers,  whist  and 
chess,  call  for  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  they  certwn- 
ly  interest  children  more  than  algebra  and  Greek.  The  boy 
will  pursue  chess  with  more  interest  than  he  can  feel  in  geom- 
etry."    It  was  unnecessary  to  urge  upon  him  the  folly  of  such  a 
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course.  He  declared  at  once  that  it  would  fail  to  secure  8jn^ 
metry,  patience  and  health  of  mind.  "  To  secure  these/'  he 
said,  '  *  we  must  have  the  scientific  training  of  the  organized 
school  and  college."  Then  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  the  body 
was  a  single  organ,  which,  if  exercised,  no  matter  in  what  way, 
was  sure  to  grow  into  right  proportions?  If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  not  a  complicated  machine  of  many  organs,  for  the  proper 
culture  and  development  of  which,  discriminating  appliances 
were  necessary. 

This  thought  is  new  to  America,  but  is  not  a  novelty  in  many 
of  the  advanced  European  nations.  And  we  find  embodied  in 
the  matchless  statues  of  Greece,  imperishable  proofs  that  it  con- 
stituted the  fundamental  idea  in  their  educational  conceptions. 

In  view  of  its  novelty  in  this  country,  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
introducing  one  simple  illustration. 

The  American  boy  has  drooping  shoulders.  This  leads  to  a 
change  in  the  position  of  the  organs  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 
No  ordinary  play  even  tends  to  correct  the  evil.  Cricket,  base- 
ball, marbles,  etc.,  fail  to  secure  the  desired  erectitude.  Girls 
have  no  games  tending  to  correct  this  deformity,  which  among 
them  is  almost  universal.  But  it  is  quite  easy,  as  all  students 
of  physical  education  have  learned,  to  make  make  all  stooping 
young  people  quite  erect  by  special  gynmastics.  And  these  spe- 
cial gymnastics  are  not  less  fascinating  than  tlie  most  popular  games. 

What  is  true  of  the  defect  I  have  mentioned,  is  not  less  true 
of  a  hundred  and  one  other  abnormal  conditions,  which  are  only 
susceptible  of  complete  removal  by  the  same  discriminating  cul- 
ture, which  is  known  to  be  indispensable  to  a  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  intellect. 

My  object  is  to  present  a  new  system  of  Gynmastics.  Novel 
in  philosophy,  and  practical  details,  its  distinguishing  peculiarity 
is  a  complete  adaptation,  alike,  to  the  strongest  man,  the  feeblest 
woman,  and  the  frailest  child.  The  athlete  finds  abimdant 
opportunities  for  the  greatest  exertions,  while  the  delicate  child 
is  never  injured. 

Dispensing  with  the  cumbrous  apparatus  of  the  ordinary  gym- 
nasium, its  implements  are  all  calculated  not  only  to  impart 
strength  of  muscle,  but  to  give  flexibleness,  agility  and  grace 
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of  movement.  None  of  the  apparatus,  (with  odg  or  two  elight 
exceptions,)  is  fixed.  Each  and  every  piece  is  held  in  the  liand, 
BO  that  any  hall  or  other  room  may  be  used  for  the  exercises. 

Public  Interest  in  Physical  Education. 

The  true  educator  sees  in  the  present  public  interest  in  phys- 
ical education,  a  hope  and  a  promise. 

And  now  he  is  only  solicitous  that  the  great  movement  so  aus- 
piciously inaugurated,  may  not  degenerate  into  some  unprofita- 
ble speciality. 

One  man  strikes  a  blow  equal  to  five  hundred  pounds ;  another 
lifts  eleven  hundred  pounds ;  another  bends  his  back  so  that  liis 
head  rests  again  st  his  heels ;  another  walks  a  rope  over  the  great 
cataract ;  another  runs  eleven  miles  in  an  hour ;  another  turns 
sixty  somersets  without  resting. 

Wc  arc  greatly  delighted  with  all  these — pay  our  money  to 
see  them  perform ;  but  as  neither  one  of  these  could  do  what 
cither  of  the  others  does,  so  we  all  know  that  such  feats,  even 
if  they  vterc  at  all  desirable,  are  not  possible  with  one  in  a  thou- 
sand. The  question  is  not  what  shall  be  done  for  these  few  ex- 
traordinary persons.  Each  bos  instinctively  sought  and  found 
hie  natural  speciality. 

But  the  question  is,  what  shall  be  done  for  the  millions  of 
women,  children  and  men,  who  are  dying  for  physical  training? 
My  attempt  to  answer  this  momentous  question  will  be  found  in 
this  work. 


Here  are  two  boys.     One  is  quiet,  studious,  intellectual, 
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cocious !  "  He  does  not  play  like  other  boys  ;  his  mtnd  is  al- 
ways on  hia  books."  The  other  is  noisy,  prefers  squicrela  to 
books;  is  not  precocious,  but  plucky,  restless. 

One  jjrefera  the  conversations  of  old  men,  and  wise  men.  The 
other,  the  dare-devil  sports  of  the  young  fellows  who  stop  at 
nothing.  One  sits  in  the  comer  conjugating  verbs.  The  other 
is  the  leader  in  a  game  of  "Pom  pom  pull  away."  One  never 
speaks  above  the  low  tones  of  a  gentlemen.  The  other  screams 
until  the  neighbors  all  declare  they  "shall  go  crazy."  One 
becomes  a  monotonous,  premature  old  man,  occupied  in  some 
third  class  literary  labor,  or  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  book- 
keeper— the  victim  of  dyspepsia  and  bad  luck.  The  other,  with 
rapid,  vigorous  strides,  rushes  on  to  a  noble  and  all-conquering 
manhood. 

A  boy's  principal  business  is  not  to  cultivate  the  graces  and 
knowledge  of  a  man,  but  to  lay  the  Jirm  foundations  of  a  strong 
enduring  manhood;  which  are  found  in  a  symmetrical,  elastic, 
enduring  body. 

School  Seats  and  Desks. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  an  evil,  which  lies  at  the  very  thresh- 
old of  this  work,  and  which  is  without  doubt  the  most  mischiev- 
ous of  physiological  school  errors.  I  refer  to  the  desks  and  seats 
now  in  use.  The  physical  welfare  of  American  youth  demands  a 
radical  change  in  school  furniture. 
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Fig.  1,  exhibits  a  fruitful  Bource  of  our  duoracterisldc  round 
ehouldera. 

Fig.  2,  presenta  a  better  desk,  and  the  change  of  position  ia 
the  pupil. 

But  the  model  desk,  meeting  every  want,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
It  will  be  seen  the  top  is  adjustable.  It  may  be  let  down  nearly 
horizontal,  for  writing,  or  it  may  be  raised  nearly  perpen<Ucular, 
for  study. 


F\gan  3.  tigmo  i. 

On  the  top  is  an  a^/uttable  bar  with  a  pair  of  brass  fingers, 
which  will  hold  the  book  in  any  position,  dispensing  with  the 
bands  of  the  pupil,  and  thus  avoi^g  another  very  fruitfnl 
■ource  of  round  shonlders. 

As  stooping  forms  result  from  the  nee  of  the  desk  now  in 
TOgne,  erect  forms  would  as  certainly  result  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  physiological  desk. 

In  Fig.  4,  an  addttiooal  bar  is  seen,  designed  to  support  a 
large  lexiccm,  winch  must  prove  most  graceful  to  students  of 
the  languages.  The  seat  is  likewise  adjustable.  It  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  several  inches  iij  a  moment.  No  teacher  or 
physiologist  baa  examined  this  desk,  so  tar  I  know,  without  the 
moat  unqualified  commendation.  The  desks  are  so  placed  in  the 
school  room  that  pupils  are  brought  more  completely  into  view 
by  the  teacher  than  in  the  old  way. 

These  desks  and  scats  are  not  liable  to  get  oat  of  repair,  cost 
very  little  more  than  the  present  desk,  and  are  noiseless. 

The  ordinary  desk  may  with  a  trifling  expense  be  altered  into 
the  physiological  desk. 
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All  persons  who  will  send  to  me  (6,  shall  receive  a  beautiful 
model  of  the  desk  top,  which  will  fully  instruct  them  in  regard 
to  the  change  of  the  old  deek  into  the  new.  The  cost  of 
making  the  change  is  less  than  fifVy  cents  per  desk.  The  manu- 
facturer of  the  models,  will  send  carefully  prepared  directions 
in  reference  to  the  details.  While  the  new  desks  and  ^ats  are 
much  better,  I  advise  those  who  have  the  old  ones,  to  alter  them. 
I  may  remark  here  in  reference  to  two  or  three  articles  which 
I  shall  advise  the  public  to  order  trom  Boston,  that  I  cannot 
avoid  giving  such  advice.  I  know  there  are  certain  improve- 
ments imperatively  demanded,  and  the  articles  are  manufactured 
at  no  other  point.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  say,  "send  to 
John  Smith,"  but,  as  the  fact  is,  I  get  the  articles  manufactured 
myself,  I  prefer  to  say  frankly,  "send  to  me."  And  when  I 
assure  the  public  that  the  experiments  in  my  efforts  to  improve 
the  school-room,  have  proved  an  expense  rather  than  a  gain,  I 
may  be  excused  for  what  would  otherwise  seem  a  business 
announcement. 

Dress  for  Gthnastic  Exercises. 

Persons  may  exercise  in  the  New  GymnasUcs  without  any 

change  of  dress.     But  if  they  would  derive  the  largest  profit 

from  these  exercises,  I  recommend  the  dress  illustrated  in  the 

two  annexed  figures. 
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A  written  description  is  hardly  necessary,  and  I  will  simply 
remark  that  the  lady's  waist  and  shoulders  must  have  perfect 
liberty.  Indeed,  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  dress  drag  a  foot 
on  the  floor,  than  press  an  ounce  upon  the  waist  or  shoulders. 

Bag  Exercises. 

The  use  of  small  bags  filled  with  beans,  for  gymnastic  exer- 
cise, was  suggested  to  my  mind  six  years  since,  while  attempt- 
ing to  devise  a  series  of  games  with  large  rubber  balls.  Tlirow- 
ing  and  catching  objects  in  certain  ways,  requiring  skill  and  pres- 
ence of  mind,  affords  not  only  good  exercise  of  the  muscles  of 
the  arms  and  upper  half  of  the  body,  but  cultivates  a  quickness 
of  eye  and  coolness  of  nerve  very  desirable.  Appreciating  this, 
I  employed  large  rubber  balls,  but  was  constantly  annoyed  at 
the  irregularities  resulting  from  the  difficulty  in  catching  them. 
When  the  balls  were  but  partially  inflated,,  it  was  observed  the 
hand  could  better  seize  them.  This  at  length  suggested  the  bean 
bags.  Six  years'  use  of  these  bags  has  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  the  following,  as  the  best  size  and  shape : 

The  material  is  a  strong  bed-ticking.  Bags  for  young  chil- 
dren should  be,  before  sewing,  seven  inches  square ;  for  ladies, 
nine  inches ;  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  exercising  together,  ten 
inches ;  for  gentlemen  alone,  twelve  inches.  Sew  them  with 
strong  linen  or  silk  thread,  doubled,  nearly  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  from  the  edge,  leaving  a  small  opening  at  one  comer  to 
pour  in  the  beans.  Fill  the  bags  three  quarters  full,  and  they 
are  ready  for  use.  If  used  daily,  once  in  two  weeks  they  should 
be  emptied  and  washed.  To  allow  them  to  be  played  with  after 
they  are  soiled,  is  pretty  sure  to  furnish  much  dust  for  the  lungs 
of  the  players,  beside  soiling  the  hands  and  clothes.  There  can- 
not be  too  much  care  exercised  in  regard  to  this  point  of  clean- 
liness. Before  the  beans  are  used  the  first  time,  they  should  be 
rinsed  with  water  until  it  runs  from  them  quite  clean,  when  they 
must  be  dried ;  and  every  month  or  two  afterwards  this  cleans- 
ing should  be  repeated. 

The  dirty  carelessness  witli  which  these  bag  exercises  are  gen- 
erally managed,  makes  them  a  positive  nuisance. 

Premising  this  ^indispensable  preparation  and  care  of  the  bags, 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  those  exercises  which  I  have  found 
best  adapted  to  schools  and  the  gymnasium. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  series  of  hoops  lashed  between  two 
-  strong  ropes,  and  stretched 
\  across  the  room,  the  ropes 
.  fastened  on  one  side  of  the 
room  into  staples,  and  on  tlie  other  running  through  pnUeys. 
By  tlicse  means  tlie  roi>es  may  be  drawn  very  taut.  It  is  well 
to  fasten  the  staples  and  pulleys  into  slides,  that  tlic  altitude  of 
the  hoops  may  be  altered,  for  persons  of  different  ages. 

Nearly  all  the  exercises  with  bags  are  greatly  improved  by 
throwing  tiicm  through  the  hoops.  It  will  be  obscned  the  cuts 
represent  the  players  as  throwing  the  bags  quite  high.  This  has 
reference  to  the  hoops.  But  the  bags  may  be  thrown  between 
the  players  without  the  hoops. 


No.  1.  Arrange  yourselves  in  two  classes.  Classes  face 
each  other,  six  feet  apart.  Members  of  one  class  will  each  liave 
8  bag.  The  other  class  will  have  no  bags.  Each  person  will 
play  with  the  one  standing  exactly  opposite.  Hold  the  bags 
under  your  chins.  (Fig.  2.)  When  I  ^ve  the  word,  each 
couple  is  to  throw  its  bag  baekwanl  and  forward  ten  times,  count- 
ing both  ways.  At  the  beginning  of '  this  and  the  following 
exercises,  the  leader  will  announce  how  many  times  the  bag  is 
to  be  thrown. 
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Each  couple  will  play  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  as  each  fin* 
ishcs,  the  two  players  will  hold  up  their  hands,  and  cry  out  the 
number  in  a  loud  voice.  Now  ready  1  oncy  tivo,  three  1 1  The 
bag  is  always  to  be  thrown  from  the  chest,  never  to  be  tossed 
from  the  lap. 

No.  2.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  bag  is  thrown  and 
caught  with  the  right  hand.  The  position  is  well  shown  in 
Fig.  3. 

No.  3.  Same  as  the  last,  but  with  the  left  hand.  When 
the  right  hand  throws,  the  partner's  right  hand  must  catch,  and 
60  with  the  left. 


Figure  4.  Figure  6.  Figure  0. 

No.  4.  In  this  one,  the  bag  is  thrown  with  both  hands,  from 
the  position  seen  in  Fig,  4. 

No.  5.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  bag  is  thrown  with  the 
right  hand,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  unoccupied  hand,  in  this 
and  all  other  single-handed  bag  exercises,  is  to  be  held  on  the 
corresponding  side,  with  the  arm  akimbo. 

No.  6.     Same  as  the  last,  except  with  the  left  hand. 

No.  7.  The  bag  is  to  be  thrown  over  the  head  from  the 
position  seen  in  Fig.  6. 

No.  8.  To  be  thrown  from  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  7,  with 
the  right  hand.  The  one  who  catches  must  receive  it,  while  the 
left  hand  grasps  the  arm  in  the  same  way. 

No.  9.     Same  as  the  last,  only  using  the  left  hand. 

No.  10.     Standing  with  your  right  side  toward  your  partner. 
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hold  the  bag  on  the  point  of  the  elbow,  being  sure  to  keep  the 
fore-arm  vertical ;  {Fig.  8)  throw  from  this  position  the  number 
of  times  announced  by  the  leader.      To  be  caught  in  the  hands. 


ngiirc7N  Figure  :8.  Figaze9. 

No.  11.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  left  side  is  turned,  and 
the  bag  is  thrown  from  the  left  elbow. 

No.  12.  Hold  the  bag  as  represented  in  Fig.  9,  and  toss  to 
your  partner.  He  will  of  course  return  it  in  the  same  manner 
to  you,  and  thus  it  will  be  tossed  backward  and  forward  the  num- 
ber of  times  indicated  by  the  leader.  As  in  all  the  other  exer- 
cises thus  far  given,  each  couple  upon  reaching  the  indicated 
number,  will  hold  up  their  hands  and  cry  out  that  number  in  a 
loud  voice. 


Figure  10. 


Figure  11. 


Figure  12- 
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No.  13.  Turning  your  right  side  to  your  partner,  throw 
from  the  position  represented  in  Fig.  10.  Your  partner  catches 
the  bag,  standing  in  tlie  same  attitude . 

No.  14.  Same  as  the  last,  except  you  turn  your  left  side  to 
your  partner,  and  throw  with  the  left  hand,  cither  without  bend- 
ing the  knees,  as  seen  in  Fig,  11,  or  bending  them,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  10. 

No.  15.  Again  turn  your  right  side  to  your  partner,  and 
throw  the  bag  from  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  12. 

No.  16.  Same  as  the  last,  except  turning  the  left  side,  you 
throw  with  the  left  hand. 


FtgnrtlJ. 


Figure 


No.  17.  Turn  your  back  to  your  partner,  and  bend  back- 
wards, so  that  you  can  Bce  him.  He  bends  back,  bo  that  he 
may  see  you,  and  then  you  throw  the  bag  to  him  as  represented 
in  Fig.  13.  Always  cry  ready!  that  he  may  not  be  kept  wait- 
ing too  long  in  an  uncomfortable  position. 

No.  18.  Face  your  partner,  and  throw  from  the  position 
represented  in  Fig.  14,  holding  the  bag  on  the  back  of  the  hand. 

No.  19.     Same  as  the  last,  except  the  left  hand  is  employed. 

No.  20.  Face  your  partner,  and  throw  the  bag  around  the 
back  and  over  the  opposite  shoulder,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15. 

No.  21.     Same  as  the  last,  except  you  use  the  other  hand. 

No.  22.  Each  couple  having  ten  bags ;  you  throw  to  your 
partner,  and  he  catches  as  many  as  he  can  hold,  folding  his 
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arms.     (Fig.  16.)  This  one  will  not  ordmarily  be  played  in 
class,  as  the  number  of  bags  will  scarcely  be  sufficient. 

No.  23.  The  two  claeses  will  stand  as  represented  in  Fig. 
17.  Place  ten  bags  on  a  chair  or  box  at  the  feet  of  the  first 
player  of  each  class.  The  leader  gives  the  word,  one,  two,  three! 
and  tlic  two  classes  compete  in  passing  the  bags  over  their  heads 
backwards,  to  the  foot  of  the  class,  when  tliey  whirl  round  and 
return  them  to  the  head.  The  class  which  has  the  entire 
ten  on  the  chair  or  box  at  its  head,  first,  counts  one  in  the  game. 
It  is  usual  to  make  the  game  three,  five,  or  ten. 


Figure  18.  Figure  17. 

No.  24.  Let  the  two  classes  face  each  other  agiun,  and  pasai 
the  bags  as  in  the  last,  except  that  they  are  carried  along  in  front 
and  as  high  as  the  chest,  being  careful  not  to  stoop  forward. 

No.  25.  Let  the  bags  be  all  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  the- 
classes.  We  will  call  this  class  No.  1 ;  the  other  class  No.  2. 
The  first  player  in  class  No.  1,  throws  a  bag  to  the  first  pkyer- 
in  class  No.  2,  who  throws  it  bock  to  the  second  player  in  class 
No.  1,  who  throws  it  back  to  the  second  player  in  class  No.  2, 
who,  in  turn,  throws  it  to  the  third  player  in  class  No.  1,  and. 
so  on,  working  it  down  to  the  foot  of  the  class. 

But  one  bag  is  not  allowed  to  make  the  trip  alone ;  all  foUow,. 
one  after  another,  in  rapid  succession. 

Li  this  game,  the  hags  are  all  thrown  from  the  chest  with  bothi 
hands,  as  represented  some  pages  back,  in  No.   1,  of  the  ba^ 
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No.  26.     The  whole  coiii[>aii7  ma^  hott  be  divided  into  trios, 
each  trio  playing  with  three  bags,   as  represented  in  Fig,  18. 


FtgnrelS. 
Each  one  throws  the  bag  to  the  player  at  his  right  hand,  and  at 
the  same  time,  catches  the  bag  thrown  from  the  player  on  his  left. 
To  secure  the  proper  distance  between  the  players  for  this 
■game,  they  should  take  each  other  by  the  hands  and  pulling  hard, 
they  will  have  the  right  positions.  Each  player  must  look  con- 
stantly at  the  one  from  whom  he  receives  the  bags,  and  never 
for  a  moment  at  the  one  to  whom  he  throws.  If  they  forget 
iliis  rule,  the  bags  will  soon  fall  to  the  floor. 


No.  27.     Same  aa  the  last,  except  the  bags  are  passed  the 
>oppoute  way. 
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.  No.  28.  The  company  is  again  divided  into  couples,  and 
each  couple  plays  with  two,  three,  four,  or  more  bags.  A 
throws  a  bag  with  his  right  hand  to  B^  who  catches  it  with  liis 
left  hand,  and  immediately  changing  it  to  his  right,  throws  it 
back  to  A,  who  catches  it  with  his  left,  and  who  changing  it  to 
his  right,  throws  it  back  again  to  B.  {Fig^  19.)  Two,  three, 
four,  or  five  bags  can  be  made  to  perform  tliis  circle  between 
two  players  at  the  same  time. 

The  bags,  in  this  as  in  all  the  other  bag  exercises,  except  (yie, 
should  be  thrown  and  not  tossed. 

No.  29.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  bags  are  thrown  with 
the  left  and  calight  with  the  right  hand. 

No.  30.  Now  the  players  will  stand  in  two  classes  again, 
the  classes  to  be  six  feet  apart,  and  the  players  in  each  party  to 
be  six  feet  from  each  other.  Place  six  bags  on  a  chair  at  the 
head  of  each  class.  Upon  the  word  one,  two,  three  !  the  first 
player  in  each  class  seizes  a  bag  and  nms  with  it  to  the  second 
player,  who  carries  it  to  the  third,  who  in  turn  rushes  to  the 
fourth,  and  so  on  to  the  foot  of  the  class.  But  one  bag  is  not 
allowed  to  make  the  journey  alone.  One  at  a  time,  the  whole 
six  are  hurried  onward.  Instantly  and  without  any  signal  they 
are  sent  back  to  the  head  of  the  class  in  the  same  order.  The 
class  which  has  its  six  bags  on  the  chair  at  the  head  of  the  class 
first,  counts  one  in  the  game. 

EXJERCISES   WITH    RiNGS. 

This  series  of  exercises  is  entirely  new  and  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  best  ever  devised.  Physiologists  and  Gymnasts 
have  everywhere  bestowed  upon  It  the  most  unqualified  com- 
mendation. Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  other  possible 
series  so  complete  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  and  so  hap- 
pily adapted  to  family,  school,  and  general  use. 

If  a  man  were  as  strong  as  Sampson,  he  would  find  in  the 
use  of  these  rings,  with  another  man  of  equal  strength,  the  fiill- 
est  opportunity  to  exert  his  utmost  strength ;  while  the  frailest 
cliild,  engaged  with  one  of  equal  strength,  would  never  be 
injured. 

There  is  not  a  muscle  in  the  entire  body  which  may  not  be 
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brought  into  direct  play  through  the  medium  of  the  rings.  And 
if  one  particular  muscle,  or  set  of  muscles  is  especially  deficient 
or  weaJc,  the  exercise  may  be  concentrated  upon  that  muscle  or 
set  of  muscles. 

Wherever  these  rings  are  introduced  they  will  obtain  the  high- 
est favor  and  awaken  the  most  earnest  enthusiasm. 


Figare  1.  Figure  2. 

The  ring  is  generally  turned  from  cherry  wood,  and  when  fin- 
ished measures  six  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  body  is  one  inch 
thick.  It  should  be  highly  polished,  especially  on  the  inner  part. 
Fig.  1  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  ring. 

No.  1.  Standing  in  the  position  represented  in  Fig.  2,  the 
end  of  the  right  toe  against  the  right  toe  of  your  partner,  the 
toes  meeting  on  a  straight  line  drawn  through  the  entire  hall,  on 
which  all  the  players  stand,  and  placing  the  lefl  foot  at  right 
angles  with  the  right  foot,  as  seen  in  the  figure ;  pull  hard  and 
twist  the  right  arm  hard  from  right  to  left  and  left  to  right  ten 
times,  keeping  time  to  the  music. 

Be  careful  in  this,  as  in  all  other  exercises  with  the  ring  to 
draw  the  shoulders  well  back  and  keep  the  head  erect. 

No.  2.  Same  as  the  last,  but  using  the  left  hand  with  the 
left  foot  forward. 

No.  3.  Join  both  hands  with  two  rings,  and  place  the  right 
toe  against  your  partner's  right  toe  as  in  No.  1,  being  sure  to 
keep  the  foot  which  is  behind  at  right  angles  with  the  one  in  fronts 
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(which  I  may  say  here,  is  to  be  looked  after  with  much  care 
through  this  whole  series,  whenever  it  is  possible,)  then  pull 
hard,  ten  times,  and  twist  the  arms,  keeping  time  to  the 
music. 

No.  4.     Exactly  the  same  as  the  last,  but  with  the  left  foot 
forward. 


Fi}nu«3. 


Fijnirei. 


No.  5.  Without  letting  go  the  rings,  turn  back  to  back,  place 
the  outside  of  your  left  foot  against  the  same  of  your  partner, 
in  the  same  way  you  would  push  against  the  wall  of  the  room, 
and  pulling  hard  in  the  position  represented  in  Fig.  3,  twist  hard 
ten  times,  keeping  time  to  the  music. 

No.  6.     Same  as  the  last,  but  with  the  right  foot  behind. 

No.  7.  Turn  face  to  face,  raise  the  hands  as  high  as  you  can 
over  the  head,  standing  about  two  feet  and  a  half  apart,  bring  the 
rings  down  to  the  floor  without  bending  the  knees,  as  represented 
in  Fig.  4,  ten  times,  and  all  the  following  exercises  ten  times. 
In  the  performance  of  this  you  must  not  bend  the  elbows, 
which  you  can  avoid  doing  by  carrying  the  rings  outward  at  each 
side.  (In  the  ring  exercises,  when  your  pupils,  standing  their 
faces  toward  each  other,  turn  their  backs,  see  that  they  do  not 
let  go  the  rings.) 

No.  8.  Standing  as  in  the  last  exercise,  but  only  two  feet 
apart,  place  the  rings  in  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  5.  Now  as 
the  arms  on  one  side  rise,  the  arms  on  the  other  side  fall,  keeping 
time  to  the  music.     Be  careful  not  to  bend  the  arms  at  the  elbows. 
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which  of  course  ciui  be  proveuted  in  tliia  as  in  many  otlier  cxer- 
dscs,  by  caiTjin^  the  lianOs  outward  at  the  side.  In  this  exer- 
cise II  good  deal  of  force  ehuuld  be  used,  eo  that  when  the  ring 
ia  can-icd  u])  on  one  side,  it  goes  far  beyond  the  perpendicular 
line,  the  bodies  of  the  players  bending  freely. 
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No.  9.  8ame  as  the  last,  except  the  two  ringa  go  up  and 
down  simultaneously. 

No.  10.  Standing  as  in  the  last  two  exercises,  the  handa 
hanging  down  as  low  as  may  be,  and  keeping  thom  in  the  same 
relation  to  each  other,  swing  tliem  from  side  to  side  as  far  as  you 
can. 

No.  11.  Same  as  the  last,  except  that  instead  of  swinging 
the  bands  from  side  to  side,  they  make  a  complete  circle,  being 
carried  over  the  head  as  well  as  down  between  the  bodies  of  the 
players. 

No.  12.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  circle  is  made  the  oppo- 
Bite  way. 

No.  13.  Back  to  back,  as  aecn  in  Fig.  6 ;  thrust  the  rings  up 
with  great  force,  eacli  player  keeping  his  two  arms  exactly  par- 
allel. 

No.  14.  From  the  same  position  seen  in  Fig.  C,  thrust  the 
ringa  out  sidewise,  as  in  all  tlie  other  exercises,  ten  times. 

No.  15.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  rings  are  thrust  down- 
ward by  the  hips. 

No.  16.     The  last  three,  consecutively,  ten  times. 
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No.  17.  Take  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  7  ;  your  partner  the 
same.  The  inside  of  your  left  foot  to  the  inside  of  his  left. 
Draw  your  left  hand  as  far  back  past  your  left  side  as  possible, 
dragging  your  partner's  right  liand  after  it.  At  the  same  time 
he  has  done  the  same  thing  with  his  left.  Do  the  same  with  your 
right  hands.  And  so  continue  to  alternate.  Do  this  strongly, 
pushing  your  hand  past  your  partner's  side  as  far  as  possible,  at 
the  same  time  pulling  his  hand  as  far  past  yours  as  possible. 


Mgure  7.  Flgnire  8, 

No.  18.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  right  foot  is  forward. 
Be  sure  in  this  as  in  all  others,  that  your  own  feet  are  at  right 
angles. 

No.  19.  Same  as  the  last  two,  except  the  feet  go  with  the 
hands.  When  you  thrust  your  right  hand  forward,  the  right 
foot  goes  forward  too.  When  the  left  hand  goes  forward,  the 
left  foot  goes  with  it. 

If  this  be  well  done,  the  feet  and  hands  making  lorig  sweeps 
to  the  music,  it  not  only  presents  a  fine,  animated  appearance  to 
the  spectators,  but  brings  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  and  limbs 
into  fine  play. 

No.  20.  Back  to  back,  touching  each  other's  heels.  Each 
lunge  out  with  the  right  foot  in  the  direction  the  toe  points,  the 
feet  being  at  right  angles,  and  raise  the  hands  over  the  head  so 
they  touch,  thus  reaching  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  8.  Now 
return,  heels  together,  arms  at  the  side,  lunge  out  with  the   left 
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leet  in  the  same  wa^,  and  thus  alternate,  keeping  time   to  th« 
mueic. 


Ko.  21.  Standing  as  represented  in  Fig.  9,  yoor  partner 
the  same,  with  the  inside  of  hia  left  foot  to  the  inside  of  your  left 
foot,  and  holding  the  rings  as  shown  in  the  figure,  push  them 
vigorously  toward  your  partner,  simultaneously  thrustiog  them 
past  his  body  as  for  as  possible.  He  pushes  them  back  in  the 
same  manner,  and  bo  on. 

Ko.  22.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  right  foot  is  pushed 
forward,  instead  of  the  left. 
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No.  23.  Stand  back  to  back,  heels  all  together ;  both  step  out 
sidewise  In  the  same  direction  as  far  as  you  can  reach,  and  at  the 
same  instant  raise  the  hands  on  the  same  side  as  high  as  you  can, 
then  returning  to  the  uoright  position,  hands  by  your  sides, 
charge  out  at  the  other  side  in  a  similar  manner.  When  this  has 
been  done  both  ways,  as  in  every  other  exercise,  ten  times,  the 
leader  cries  ''alternately,"  and  you  continue  to  charge  sideways 
as  before,  only  in  opposite  directions  as  represented  in  Fig.  10. 

No.  24.  Standing  face  to  face,  two  feet  apart,  charge  side- 
ways as  in  the  last  exercise,  and  as  seen  in  Fig.  11.  In  alter- 
nation with  this,  charge  the  opposite  way.  After  the  regular 
number  of  times,  the  teacher  cries  ''alternately,"  and  you  charge 
out  sideways  with  your  right  feet  in  opposite  ways,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  12  ;  alternate  with  the  left  feet. 


Flgrure  13.  Figure  14. 

No.  25.  Standing  back  to  back,  charge,  your  faces  both  in 
one  direction,  with  bodies  fronting  the  same,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13. 
When  the  teacher  cries  ^  ^changer  you  must  change  sides  with 
each  other,  still  facing  In  the  same  direction.  Keep  time  to  the 
music  with  your  feet,  when  changing  sides,  and  as  soon  as  you 
make  the  change,  go  on  with  the  charging,  using  of  course,  the 
other  hands  and  feet. 

No.  26.  Joining  only  with  your  right  hands,  and  standing 
apart  far  enough  to  make  the  arms  straight  and  horizontal  between 
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you,  charge  ae  seen  in  Fig.  14  ;  the  left  hand  and  foot  the  aame. 
No.  27.     Joining  with  both  hands,  charge  right  and  left  alter- 
nately, each  time,  ae  represented  in  Fig.  14. 


Figure  16.  rignre  10. 

No.  28.  Stand,  each  with  his  own  heela  together,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  15,  and  perform  the  exercise  exhibited  in  the  figure.  As 
the  hands  on  one  aide  go  up,  the  hands  on  the  other  go  down. 
So  alternate  the  regular  niunbcr  of  times,  when  you  will  do  the 
same  simultaneously,  the  hands  on  both  sides  rising  and  falling 
together. 

No.  29.  Standing  as  seen  in  Fig.  IG,  except  that  the  inside 
of  the  right  foot  should  be  exhibited  as  pressing  ag^nst  the  inside 
of  your  partner's  right  foot,  you  draw  back  from  each  other  aa 
far  as  you  can,  and  then  come  up,  touching  each  other's  chests, 
all  without  bending  the  elbows. 

No.  30.     Same,  with  the  left  foot  forward. 

In  the  next  number  of  the  American  Journal,  I  shall  have 
the  honor  to  present  the  remaining  half  of  the  Ring  Exercises 
for  Couples.  Those  in  which  three,  four,  five  or  more  persona 
are  interlinked  in  the  execution  of  gymnastic  tableaux,  are  not 
yet  sufiSciently  developed  to  justify  publicity.  In  two  years  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  publish  them.  In  the  gymnastic  field,  no 
other  means  is  destined  to  accomplish  so  much  as  the  Ring. 
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No.  31.  Standing  as  seen  in  Fig.  17,  draw  far  away  from 
each  other,  keeping  the  arms  precisely  horizontal.  Immediately 
approaching  each  other  again,  touch  the  shoulders  aa  in  the 
figure,  and  so  continue  ten  times,  keeping  time  to  the  music. 

No.  32.     Same  as  the  last,  with  the  feet  changed. 

No.  33.  Standing  face  to  face,  raise  the  hands  on  one  side 
as  in  Fig.  18.  As  these  hands  are  brought  down  to  the  side, 
raise  those  on  the  other  side  in  like  manner,  and  so  alternate 
ten  times. 


Ftgure  17.  Hguro  19. 

No.  34.  Back  to  back,  and  riuse  the  arms  on* one  side  as  in 
Fig.  18,  but  carry  the  hands  completely  over  the  heads  and 
down  on  the  other  side  of  the  body.  Alternate  with  the  anna 
on  the  other  side,  ten  times. 

No.  35.  Carry  the  hands  all  over  together  aa  seen  in  Fig. 
19.  Change  thus  from  side  to  side,  twenty  times,  always  keep- 
ing time  to  the  music. 

No.  36.  Turn  &ce  to  face,  and  now  back  to  back,  and 
again  face  to  face,  and  so  continue  to  change,  alternating  the 
sides  toward  which  you  turn. 

No.  37.     Perform  the  exercise  seen  in  Fig.   20,  being  sure 
that  you  draw  tlie  arm  of  your  partner  directly  into  your  axilla 
or  arm-pit.     After  alternating  twenty  times,  then  draw  the  arms 
back  and  forth  simultaneously,  ten  times. 
•  No.  38.     Join  right  hands  with  your  partner  with  one  ring, 
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and  stand  apart  so  that  your  arms  are  straight  and  horizontal. 
Advance  your  right  foot  two  feet,  keeping  the  two  feet  at  a  right 
angle.  Now  push  your  chcsta  as  near  together  as  you  can, 
without  bending  your  knees  or  elbows,  as  seen  in  Fig-  21. 
Now  drawing  tlie  arms  back  to  the  horizontal  on  the  next  beat  of 
the  music,  carry  the  hands  down  as  low  as  possible  without  bend- 
ing knees  or  elbows  on  the  next  beat.  Now  back  to  the  horizon- 
tal, and  then  np  as  high  aa  possible,  and  so  continue  ten  times. 

No.  39.  Same  with  the  leit  hands,  the  left  foot  being  pushed 
forward. 

No.  40.  Join  the  right  hands  again,  holding  them  in  the 
horizontal  position.  Now  push  tliem  sidewise  as  far  as  possible 
without  bending  knees  or  elbows.  On  the  next  beat  bring  the 
arms  back  to  tlie  straight  line  between  you,  and  now  carry  them 
eidcwise  the  other  way,  and  so  continue  ten  times. 

No,  41.     Lefl  hands  the  same. 


Figure  19.  Figure  SO. 

No.  42.  Join  right  hands  agiun.  Instead  of  thrusting  the 
bands  directly  upward,  or  eidewise,  carry  them  obliquely  upward, 
and  after  bringing  them  back  to  the  straight,  horizontal  line, 
carry  obliquely  downward,  and  so  continue  ten  times,  being 
careful  not  to  bend  knees  or  elbows. 

No.  43.  Still  use  the  right  hands,  and  carry  them  obliquely 
upward  the  other  w.iy,  and  downward  the  other  way. 

No8.  44  and  45.     Same  with  the  left  hands. 
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No.  46.  Back  to  back,  and  place  the  outside  of  the  left  foot 
against  the  outside  of  your  partner's  left  foot.  Right  foot  well 
forward.  Now  raise  the  hands  over  the  head  as  seen  in  Fig.  22, 
(I  see  the  artist  has  not  placed  the  outsides  of  the  left  feet  against 
each  other,  as  he  should  have  done)  and  draw  away  from  each 
other,  bending  the  knee  of  the  leg  which  is  pushed  forward,  and 
thus  sink  down  somewhat.  As  you  come  back,  touch  your  shoul- 
ders against  those  of  your  partner,  and  thus  repeat  ten  times. 


Fiffurc  21.  Figure  22. 

No.  47.    *  Same,  with  a  change  of  feet. 

In  the  last  two  exercises,  as  you  draw  away,  you  must  not 
pull  on  the  rings  a  single  ounce.  If  this  be  forgotten,  your 
backs  may  be  hurt. 

No.  48.  Face  to  face,  join  the  right  hands,  and  place  the 
tips  of  the  right  toes  against  each  other,  and  the  left  feet  at 
right  angles  two  feet  behind.  Whirl  the  right  hands,  making  as 
large  a  circle  as  possible  without  bending  the  elbows  or  knees. 
After  whirling  ten  times  one  way,  then  whirl  ten  times  the 
other  way. 

No.  49.     Same  with  left  hands. 

No.  50.  Back  to  back,  two  feet  apart,  each  with  his  own 
heels  together ;  raise  the  hands  as  high  as  possible  over'  the 
heads,  and  bring  them  down  as  seen  in  Fig.  23»  five  times. 
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No.  ijl.  Join  the  right  hands,  and  turn  your  right  side 
toward  your  partner,  keeping  the  riglit  arms  straight  between 
you.  Both  must  now  step  str.aighl  forward  with  the  right  foot 
ae  far  as  you  can  reach,  while  the  right  arms  arc  kept  horizontal 
as  seen  in  Ft".  24, 
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No.  52.     Face  the  opposite  way,  and  use  the  left  arms  and 
feet  in  the  same  manner. 

No.  53.  Stand  as  shown  in  Fig.  25. 
I*ull  your  arms  directly  forward,  which 
?  of  course  will  draw  your  partner's  arm 
directly  backwards.  Then  he  draws 
yours  backwards  in  like  manner,  and  so 
continue  ten  tunes. 

No.  54.  Back  to  back,  your  shoul- 
ders touching  your  partner.  Arms  per- 
pendicular over  the  head.  Draw  your 
right  arm  directly  forward.  Simulta- 
neously with  this  your  partner  does  the 
same  tiling.  Now  the  left  arms  the 
some,  and  so  continue  to  alternate  ten 
times.  And  last  draw  both  of  your  arms  forward ;  immediately 
your  partner  does  the  same,  and  so  continue  to  alternate  ten 
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Exercises  with  Wands. 

A  straight,  smooth  stick,  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  four  feet 
long,  (tliree  feet  for  children)  with  round  ends,  is  known  in  this 
Gymnasium  as  a  "Wand,"  and  is  highly  prized.  It  is  used  to 
cultivate  flexibility,  and  is  equally  useful  to  persons  of  all  ages 
and  de^xrees  of  stren^h. 

As  a  stiff.  Inflexible  condition  of  the  ligaments  and  muscles 
connected  with  the  shoulders  is  the  principal  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  beginners,  and  as  the  wand  is  the  best  known  means  to  re- 
move this  stiffness,  it  should  be  made  prominent  during  the  first 
few  weeks  or  months  of  the  training. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  synunetrical  develop- 
ment of  the  upper  half  of  the  body  turns  entirely  upon  the  free- 
dom with  which  one  can  use  the  shoulder  joint.  This  is  suflS- 
ciently  obvious,  when  we  reflect  that  exercise  of  the  body  above 
the  waist  depends  upon  the  arms,  and  of  course  upon  the  degree 
of  freedom  with  which  we  can  use  the  arms. 

While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  certain  muscles  about  the  shoul- 
ders and  chest  may  be  developed  to  any  degree,  and  the  shoulders 
remain  drooping  and  stiff,  it  is  quite  as  undeniable  that  general 
and  symmetrical  development  of  that  part  of  the  body,  (which 
13  almost  universally  distorted  and  deficient  among  Americans,) 
can  be  achieved  only  by  complete  liberty  about  the  shoulder 
joint,  through  which  as  a  fulcrum  or  centre,  all  considerable 
training  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  Is  derived. 

I  had  pursued  the  study  of  Gymnastic  Culture  but  a  short 
time,  before  I  saw  the  great  Importance  of  the  wand,  in  a  system 
01  training  adapted  to  the  American  people. 

I  have  invented  a  very  extended  series  of  these  exercises, 
some  of  which  are  here  described  and  illustrated. 

No.  1.  Divide  the  wand  into  three  equal  parts  with  the 
hands,  and  hold  it  as  represented  in  Fig,  1.  Thrust  it  down- 
ward close  by  the  legs  with  much  force,  and  again  bring  it  up 
by  the  chin,  holding  the  elbows  high  as  seen  In  the  figure,  and 
so  continue  twenty  times. 

No.  2.     From  the  position  seen  In  Fig.  1,  carry  the  wand 
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directly  upward  as  high  as  you  can  reach,  and  back  to  the  chin, 
ten  times. 


Figure  1.  Figure  2. 

No.  3.  From  the  highest  position  in  No.  2,  bring  the  wand 
down  to  the  knees  and  back  again,  twenty  times,  without  bending 
the  elbows. 

No.  4.  Holding  the  wand  high  over  the  head,  bring  it  down 
on  the  back  of  the  neck,  ten  times,  as  seen  in  Fig.  2. 

No.  5.     ,Same  as  the  last,  except  every  second  time  the 


Figure  3.  Fi^re  4. 

wand  is  brought  down  to  the  chin,  being  careful  that  every  time 
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t!iat  tlif  wand  is  carried  upward,  it  ]s  carried  as  high  as  possible 
and  with  much  force. 

So.  a.  Ilanda  over  the  head,  but  this  time  at  the  ends  of 
the  wand,  as  seen  ia  Fig.  3,  and  now  bring  it  down  beliind  aa 
seen  in  Fig.  4,  twenty  times,  (icing  lerij  carefiU  not  to  bend  the 
ctboict. 

Xo.  7.  Same  as  the  last,  except  that  every  second  time  tho 
wand  is  brought  down  to  the  knees  in  front. 


Xo.  8.  Hold  the  wand  directly  over  the  head,  hands  grasps 
ing  the  ends,  and  carry  it  from  side  to  side,  {^Fig.  5.)  being 
very  careful  not  to  bend  the  elbows,  and  yet  the  wand  must 
come  to  the  perpendicular  on  either  side. 

No.  9.  Hold  the  wand  directly  in  front  and  perpendicular, 
with  the  hands  in  the  middle  of  it  six  inches  apart,  and  the  arms 
as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible ;  keeping  the  arms  stifT,  whirl 
the  wand  from  side  to  side  as  far  as  you  can. 

No.  10.  Standing  erect,  heels  together,  put  the  wand  out 
with  your  right  hand  midway  between  two  lines,  one  of  which. 
runs  directly  forward,  and  the  otlier  at  right  angles  with  this,  at 
your  side ;  which  direction  we  shall  call  diagonalhj  furiuard.- 
Let  the  wand  rest  on  the  floor,  at  a  point  ns  far  removed  from 
your  feet  as  possible,  keeping  your  body  and  the  wand  perpen- 
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dicular,  and  the  arm  horizontal.  The  elbow  must  not  be  beiit. 
Step  out  as  seen  in  Fig,  6,  the  foot  passing  behind  the  wand,  as 
seen  in  the  figure.  In  doing  this  you  must  not  bend  the  elbow, 
nor  must  you  move  the  wand.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  shoul- 
ders scarcely  move,  the  motion  being  confined  to  the  legs  and 
lower  part  of  the  body.     Charge  thus  ten  times. 

No.  11.  Same  as  the  last,  but 
with  the  left  hand  and  foot. 

No.  12.  Stand  erect.  Carry 
the  wand  out  with  the  left  hand 
diagonally  forward,  as  far  as  you 
can  reach.     Step  out  to  the  wand 


Figure  7. 


Figures. 


Figure  9. 


with  the  left  foot.  Let  the  foot  remain  there.  Now  the  body 
is  to  rise  and  fall  as  far  as  possible.  {Fig*  7.)  Don't  bend  the 
knee  of  the  right  leg.     Keep  the  shoulders  and  head  well  back. 

No.  13.     Same  as  the  last,  on  the  right  side. 

No.  14.  Stand  as  seen  in  Fig.  8.  Thrust  the  arms  stnught 
forward,  and  back  again  to  the  chest,  ten  times,  keeping  the 
wand  all  the  time  perpendicular. 

No.  15.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  exercise,  when  the 
arms  are  thrust  forward,  bring  the  wand  into  the  position  seen 
in  Fig.  9.  Then  carry  it  right  bade  to  the  position  in  front, 
with  the  arms  straight  and  horizontal.  Now  bring  it  down  on 
the  left  side,  and  so  continue  ten  times  to  each  side. 


(  Wand  Exercises  to  be  continued.) 


XIL    SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURB. 

Plaks  of  School-Houses  i^r  Two  or  morb  Schools^ 


Wb  introdace  a  scries  of  plans,  which  will  present  the  ^wth 
of  a  great  department  of  educational  organization,  instruction  and 
discipline,  by  reproducing  the  arguments  which  we  found  it  necessary 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  down  to  a  very  late  period,  to  address 
communities  about  to  erect  school-houses,  in  favor  of  a  gradation  of 
schools,  and,  therefore,  of  providing  for  this  classification  of  schol- 
ars in  the  erection  and  furniture  of  the  building. 

GRADATION  OF  SCHOOLS 
WITH  SPBOIAL  REFEREKCX  TO  CITIES  AND  LAROS  VILLAGES. 


There  is  a  large  amount  of  physical  suffering  and  discomfort,  as 
well  as  great  hinderances  in  the  proper  arrangement  of  scholars  and 
classes,  caused  by  crowding  the  older  and  younger  pupils  into  the 
same  school-room,  without  seats  and  furniture  appropriate  to  either ; 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  suffering  and  discomfort  falls  upon  the 
young,  who  are  least  able  to  boar  it,  and  who,  in  consequence,  ac- 
quire a  distaste  to  study  and  the  school-room. 

The  work  of  education  going  on  in  such  schools,  cannot  be 
appropriate  and  progressive.  There  cannot  be  a  regular  course  of 
discipline  and  instruction,  adapted  to  the  age  and  proficiency  of 
pupils — a  series  of  processes,  each  adapted  to  certain  periods  in  the 
development  of  the  mind  and  character,  the  first  intended  to  be  fol* 
lowed  by  a  second,  and  the  second  by  a  third, — the  latter  always 
depending  on  the  earlier,  and  all  intended  to  be  conducted  on  tne 
same  general  principles,  and  by  methods  varying  with  the  work  to 
be  done,  and  the  progress  already  made. 

With  the  older  and  younger  pupils  in  the  same  room,  there  cannot 
be  a  system  of  discipline  which  shall  be  equally  well  adapted  to  both 
classes.  If  it  secures  the  cheerful  obedience  and  subordination  of 
the  older,  it  will  press  with  unwise  severity  upon  the  younger 
pupils.  If  it  be  adapted  to  the  physical  wants,  and  peculiar  tem- 
peraments of  the  young,  it  will  endanger  the  good  order  and  habits 
of  study  of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  by  the  frequent  change  of 
posture  and  position,  and  other  indulgences  which  it  permits  and 
requires  of  the  former. 

With  studies  ranging  from  the  alphabet  and  the  simplest  rudiments 
of  knowledge,  to  Uie  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  a 
variety  of  methods  of  instruction  and  illustration  are  called  for, 
which  are  seldom  found  together,  or  in  an  equal  degree,  in  the  same 
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teacher,  and  which  can  never  be  pursued  with  equal  success  in  the 
same  school-room.  The  elementary  principles  of  knowledge,  to  be 
made  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  young,  must  be  presented  by 
a  large  use  of  the  oral  and  simultaneous  methods.  The  higher 
branches,  especially  all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  ap- 
plication and  habits  of  abstraction,  on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils, 
which  can  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  attained  by  many  pupils,  amid 
a  multiplicity  of  distracting  exercises,  movements  and  sounds.  The 
recitations  of  this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfactory, 
must  be  conducted  m  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion 
and  explanation,  and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and 
teachers. 

From  the  number  of  class  and  individual  recitations*  to  be  attended 
to  during  each  half  day,  these  exercises  are  brief,  hurried,  and  of 
little  practical  value.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  senseless 
repetitions  of  the  words  of  a  book.  Instead  of  being  the  time  and 
place  where  the  real  business  of  teaching  is  done,  where  the 
ploughshare  of  interrogation  is  driven  down  into  the  acquirements  of 
each  pnpil,  and  his  ability  to  comprehend  clearly,  remember  accu- 
rately, discriminate  wisely,  and  reason  closely,  is  cultivated  and 
tested, — where  the  difficult  principles  of  each  lesson  are  developed 
and  illustrated,  and  additional  information  imparted,  and  the  mind  of 
the  teacher  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  mind  of  each  pupil,  to 
arouse,  interest,  and  direct  its  opening  powers — instead  of  all  this 
and  more,  the  brief  period  passed  in  recitation,  consists,  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  of  hearing  each  individual  and  class  in  regular  order, 
and  quick  succession,  repeat  words  from  a  book ;  and  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  of  saying  their  lessons,  as  the  operation  is  significantly 
described  by  most  teachers,  when  they  summon  the  class  to  the 
stand.  In  the  mean  time  the  order  of  the  school  must  be  maintained, 
and  the  general  business  must  be  going  forward.  Little  children 
without  any  authorized  employment  for  their  eyes  and  hands,  and 
ever  active  curiosity,  must  be  made  to  sit  still,  while  every  muscle  is 
aching  from  suppressed  activity  ;  pens  must  be  mended,  copies  set, 
arithmetical  difficulties  solved,  excuses  for  tardiness  or  absence  re- 
ceived, questions  answered,  whisperings  allowed  or  suppressed,  and 
more  or  less  of  extempore  discipline  administered.  Were  it  not  a 
most  ruinous  waste  of  precious  time, — did  it  not  involve  the  deaden- 
ing, crushing,  distorting,  dwarfing  of  immortal  faculties  and  noble 
sensibilities, — were  it  not  an  utter  perversion  of  the  noble  objects 
for  which  schools  are  instituted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  more  diverting  farce  than  an  ordinary  session  of  a  largo  public 
school,  whose  chaotic  and  discordant  elements  have  not  been  reduced 
to  system  by  a  proper  classification.  The  teacher,  at  least  the  con- 
scientious teacher,  thinks  it  any  thing  but  a  farce  to  him.  Com- 
pelled to  hurry  from  one  study  to  another,  the  most  diverse, — from 
one  class  to  another,  requiring  a  knowledge  of  methods  altogether 
distinct, — from  one  recitation  to  another,  equally  brief  and  unsatis* 
factory,  one  requiring  a  liveliness  of  manner,  which  he  does  not  feel 
ai^d  cannot  assume,  and  the  other  closeness  of  attention  and  abstrac* 
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tion  of  thought,  which  he  cannot  ^ve  amid  the  multiplicity  and 
variety  of  cares, — from  one  case  of  discipline  to  another,  pressing  on 
him  at  the  same  time, — he  goes  through  the  same  circuit  day  after 
day,  with  a  dizzy  hrain  and  aching  heart,  and  brings  his  school  to  a 
close  with  a  feeling,  that  with  all  his  diligence  and  fidelity,  he  has 
accomplished  but  little  good. 

But  great  as  are  the  evils  of  a  want  of  proper,  classification  of 
schools,  arising  from  the  causes  already  specitied,  these  evils  are 
aggrjjvaied  by  the  almost  universal  practice  of  employing  one 
teacher  in  summer,  and  another  in  wiiiter,  and  different  teachers 
each  successive  summer  and  winter.  Whatever  progress  one 
teacher  may  make  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaotic  elements  of  a 
large  public  school,  is  arrested  by  the  termination  of  his  school 
term.  His  experience  is  not  available  to  his  successor,  who  does 
not  come  into  the  school  until  after  an  interval  of  weeks  or  months, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  former  teacher  has  left  the  town  or  state. 
'i*he  new  teacher  is  a  stranger  to  the  children  and  their  parents,  is 
unacquainted  with  the  system  pursued  by  his  predecessor,  and  has 
himself  but  little  or  no  experience  in  the  business  :  in  consequence, 
chaos  comes  back  again,  and  the  confusion  is  still  worse  confounded 
by  the  introduction  of  new  books,  for  every  teacher  prefers  to  teach 
from  the  books  in  which  he  studied,  or  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed  to  teach,  and  many  teachers  cannot  teach  profitably  from  any 
other.  Weeks  are  thus  passed,  in  which  the  school  is  going  through 
the  process  of  organization,  and  the  pupils  are  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  methods  and  requirements  of  a  new  teacher — some  of  them 
are  put  back,  or  made  to  retrace  their  studies  in  new  books,  while 
others  are  pushed  forward  into  studies  for  which  they  are  not  pre- 
pared ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months,  the  school  relapses 
into  chaos.     There  is  constant  change,  but  no  progress. 

This  want  of  system,  and  this  succession  of  new  teachers,  goes 
on  from  term  to  term,  and  year  to  year — a  process  which  would  in- 
volve any  other  interest  in  speedy  and  utter  ruin,  where  there  was 
not  provision  made  for  fresh  material  to  be  experimented  upon,  and 
counteracting  induences  at  work  to  restore,  or  at  least  obviate  the 
injury  do[ie.  What  other  business  of  society  could  escape  utter 
wreck,  if  conducted  with  such  want  of  system, — with  such  constant 
disregard  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  and 
with  a  succession  of  new  agents  every  three  months,  none  of  them 
trained  to  the  details  of  the  business,  each  new  agent  acting  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  plan  of  his  predecessor,  or  any  well  settled 
plan  of  his  own  !  The  public  school  is  not  an  anomaly,  an  excep- 
tion, among  the  great  interests  of  society.  Its  success  or  failure  de- 
pends on  the  existence  or  absence  of  certain  conditions ;  and  if 
complete  failure  does  not  follow  the  utter  neglect  of  these  conditions, 
it  is  because  every  term  brings  into  the  schools  a  fresh  supply  of 
children  to  be  experimented  upon,  and  sweeps  away  others  beyond 
the  reach  of  bad  school  instruction  and  discipline  ;  and  because  the 
minds  of  jome  of  these  children  are,  for  a  portion  of  each  day,  left 
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to  the  action  of  tbeir  own  inherent  forces,  and  the  more  kindlj  influ* 
ences  of  nature,  the  family  and  society. 

Among  these  conditions  of  success  in  the  operation  of  a  system  of 
public  schools,  is  such  a  classification  of  the  scholars  as  shall  bring 
a  larger  number  of  similar  age  and  attainments,  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  stage  of  their  advancement,  under  teachers  of  the  right  qualifi* 
cations,  and  shall  enable  these  teachers  to  act  upon  numbers  at  once, 
for  years  in  succession,  and  carry  them  all  forward  effectually  together, 
in  a  regular  course  of  instruction. 

The  great  principle  to  be  regarded  in  the  classification,  either  of 
the  schools  of  a  town  or  district,  or  of  scholars  in  the  same  school, 
is  equality  of  attainments,  which  will  generally  include  those  of  the 
same  age.  Those  who  have  gone  over  substantially  the  same  ground, 
or  reached,  or  nearly  reached  the  same  point  of  attainment  in  several 
fttudies,  should  be  put  together,  and  constitute,  whenever  their  num- 
bers will  authorize  it,  one  school.  These  again  should  be  arranged 
in  different  classes,  for  it  is  seldom  practicable,  even  if  it  were  ever 
desirable,  to  have  but  one  class  in  every  study  in  the  same  grade  of 
school.  Even  in  very  large  districts,  where  the  scholars  are  pro- 
moted from  a  school  of  a  lower  grade  to  one  of  a  higher,  after  being 
found  qualified  in  certain  studies,  it  is  seldom  that  any  considerable 
number  will  have  reached  a  common  standard  of  scholarship  m  all 
their  studies.  The  same  pupil  will  have  made  very  different  prog- 
ress in  different  branches.  He  will  stand  higher  in  one  and  lower 
in  another.  By  arranging  scholars  of  the  same  general  division  in 
different  classes,  no  pupil  need  be  detained  by  companions  who  have 
made,  or  can  make  less  progress,  or  be  hurried  over  lessons  and  sub- 
jects in  a  superficial  manner,  to  accommodate  the  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  others.  Although  equality  of  attainment  should  be 
regarded  as  the  general  principle,  some  regard  should  be  paid  to 
age,  and  other  circumstances.  A  large  boy  of  sixteen,  from  the 
deficiency  of  his  early  education,  which  may  be  his  misfortune  and 
not  his  fault,  ought  not  to  be  put  into  a  school  or  class  of  little  chil- 
dren, although  their  attainments  may  be  in  advance  of  his.  This 
step  would  mortify  and  discourage  him.  In  such  extreme  cases,  that 
arrangement  will  be  best  which  will  give  the  individual  the  greatest 
chance  of  improvement,  with  the  least  discomfort  to  himself,  and 
hindrance  to  others.  Great  disparity  of  age  in  the  same  class,  or  the 
same  school,  is  unfavorable  to  uniform  and  efficient  discipline,  and 
the  adaptation  of  methods  of  teaching,  and  of  motives  to  application 
and  obedience.  Some  regard,  too,  should  be  had  to  the  preferences 
of  individuals,  especially  among  the  older  pupils,  and  their  probable 
destination  in  life.  The  mind  comes  into  the  requisitions  of  study 
more  readily,  and  works  with  higher  results,  when  led  onward  by 
the  heart ;  and  the  utility  of  any  branch  of  study,  its  relations  to 
future  success  in  life,  once  clearly  apprehended,  becomes  a  power- 
ful motive  to  efibrt. 

Each  class  in  a  school  should  be  as  large  as  is  oonsistent  with 
thoroughness  and  minuteness  of  individual  examination,  and  pracii- 
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cable,  without  bringing  together  individuals  of  diverse  capacity, 
knowledge,  and  habits  of  study.  A  good  teacher  can  teach  a  class 
of  forty  with  as  much  ease  as  a  class  of  ten,  and  with  far  more  profit 
bO  each  individual,  than  if  the  same  amount  of  time  was  divided  up 
among  four  classes,  each  containing  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number. 
When  the  class  is  large,  there  is  a  spirit,  a  glow,  a  struggle  which 
can  never  be  infused  or  called  forth  in  a  small  class.  Whatever 
time  is  spent  upon  a  few,  which  could  have  been  as  profitably  spent 
on  a  larger  number,  is  a  loss  of  power  and  time  to  the  extent  of  the 
number  who  were  not  thus  benefited.  The  recitations  of  a  large 
class  must  be  more  varied,  both  as  to  order  and  methods,  so  as  to 
reach  those  whose  attention  would  wander  if  not  under  the  pressure 
of  constant  excitement,  or  might  become  slothful  from  inaction  or  a 
sense  of  security.  Some  studies  will  admit  of  a  larger  number  in  a 
class  than  others. 

The  number  of  classes  for  recitation  in  the  same  apartment,  by 
one  teacher,  should  be  small.  This  will  facilitate  the  proper  dinsion 
of  labor  in  instruction,  and  allow  more  time  for  each  class.  The 
teacher  intrusted  with  the  care  of  but  few  studies,  and  few  recita- 
tions, can  have  no  excuse  but  indolence,  or  the  want  of  capacity,  if 
he  does  not  master  these  branches  thoroughly,  and  soon  acquire  the 
most  skillful  and  varied  methods  of  teaching  them.  His  attention 
will  not  be  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  and  variety  of  cares,  pressing 
upon  him  at  the  same  time.  This  principle  does  not  require  that 
every  school  should  be  small,  but  that  each  teacher  should  have  a 
small  number  of  studies  and  classes  to  superintend. 

In  a  large  school,  properly  classified,  a  division  of  labor  can  be 
introduced  in  the  department  of  government,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
instruction.  By  assigning  the  different  studies  to  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  assistants,  in  separate  class-rooms,  each  well  qualified  to  teach 
the  branches  assigned,  the  principal  teacher  may  be  selected  with 
special  reference  to  his  ability  in  arranging  the  studies,  and  order  of 
exercises  of  the  school,  in  administering  its  discipline,  in  adapting 
moral  instruction  to  individual  scholars,  and  superintending  the 
operations  of  each  class-room,  so  as  to  secure  the  harmonious  action 
and  progress  of  every  department.  The  talents  and  tact  required  for 
these  and  similar  duties,  are  more  rarely  found  than  the  skill  and 
attainments  required  to  teach  successfully  a  particular  study.  When 
found,  the  influence  of  such  a  principal,  possessing  in  a  high  degree, 
the  executive  talent  spoken  of,  will  be  felt  through  every  class,  and 
by  every  subordinate  teacher,  giving  tone  and  efficiency  to  the  whole 
school. 

To  facilitate  the  introduction  of  these,  and  similar  principles  of 
classification,  into  the  organization  and  arrangements  of  the  schools 
of  a  town  or  district,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
population  will  admit,  the  following  provisions  should  be  engrafted 
into  the  school  system  of  every  state. 

1.  Every  town  should  be  clothed  with  all  the  powers  requisite  to 
establish  'and  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  of  different 
grades,  at  convenient  locations,  to  accommodate  all  the  children  re- 
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Bidiog  within  their  respective  limits — irrespective  of  any  territorial 
division  of  the  tov^n  into  school  districts. 

2.  Should  provision  be  made  for  the  creation  of  territorial  school 
districts,  a  gradation  of  districts  should  he  recognized,  and  every 
district  having  over  sixty  children  of  an  age  to  attend  school,  should 
be  obliged  to  maintain  a  primary  school  under  a  female  teacher  for 
tlie  young  pupils,  and  provide  a  secondary  school  for  the  older  and 
more  advanced  pupils. 

3.  No  village,  or  populous  district,  in  which  two  or  ntore  schools 
of  different  grades  for  the  younger  and  older  children  respectively, 
can  be  conveniently  establishec^  should  be  sub-divided  into  two  or 
more  independent  districts. 

4.  Any  two  or  more  adjoining  districts,  in  the  same,  or  adjoining 
towns,  should  be  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  a  secondary 
school  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  of  such  districts,  for 
the  whole,  or  any  portion  of  the  year. 

5.  Any  district,  not  having  children  enough  to  require  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  two  grades  of  schools,  should  be  authorized  to 
determine  the  periods  of  the  year  in  which  the  public  school  shall 
be  kept,  and  to  determine  the  age  and  studies  of  the  children  who 
shall  attend  at  any  particular  period  of  the  year,  and  also  to  send  the 
older  pupils  to  the  secondary  school  of  an  adjoining  district. 

.  The  extent  to  which  the  gradation  of  schools  can  be  carried,  in 
any  town  or  district,  and  the  limit  to  which  the  number  of  classes 
in  any  school  can  be  reduced,  will  depend  on  the  compactness, 
number,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  population,  in  that  town  or 
district,  and  the  number  and  age  of  the  pupils,  and  the  studies  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  that  school.  A  regular  gradation  of  schools 
might  embrace  Primary,  Secondary  and  High  Schools,  with  Inter- 
mediate Schools,  or  departments,  between  each  grade,  and  Supple- 
mentary Schools,  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  class  of  pupils  not  provided 
for  in  either  of  the  above  grades. 

I.  Primary  Schools,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be  designed  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  eight  years,  with  a  further 
classification  of  the  very  youngest  children,  when  their  number  will 
admit  of  it.  These  schools  can  be  accommodated,  in  compact  villa- 
ges, in  the  same  building  with  the  Secondary  or  High  School ;  but 
in  most  large  districts,  it  will  be  necessary  and  desirable  to  locate 
them  in  different  neighborhoods,  to  meet  the  peculiarities  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  facilitate  the  regular  attendance  of  very  young  children, 
and  relieve  the  anxiety  of  parents  for  their  safety  on  their  way  to  and 
from  school.  The  school-room  should  be  light,  cheerful,  and  large 
enough  for  the  evolutions  of  large  classes — furnished  with  appropri- 
ate seats,  furniture,  apparatus  and  means  of  visible  illustration,  and 
having  a  retired,  dry  and  airy  play-ground,  with  a  shelter  to  resort  to 
in  inclement  weather,  and  with  flower  borders,  shrubbery  and  shade 
trees,  which  they  should  be  taught  to  love  and  respect.  The  play- 
ground is  as  essential  as  the  school-room,  for  a  Primary  School,  and 
is  indeed  the  uncovered  school-room  of  physical  and  moral  educa- 
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tion;  and  the  place  where  the  manners  and  personal  hahits  of  children 
can  be  better  trained  than  elsewhere.  With  them,  the  hours  of  play 
and  study,  of  confinement  and  recreation,  must  ahernate  more  fre- 
quently than  with  older  pupils.  To  teach  these  schools  properly, — 
to  regulate  the  hours  of  play  and  study  so  as  to  give  variety,  vivacity, 
and  interest  to  all  of  the  exercises,  without  over-exciting  the  nervous 
system,  or  over-tasking  any  faculty  of  mind  or  body, — to  train  boys 
and  girls  to  mild  dispositions,  graceful  and  respectful  manners,  and 
unquestioning  obedience, — to  cultivate  the  senses  to  habits  of  quick 
and  accurate  observation  and  discrimination, — to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  artificial  and  sing-song  tones, — to  teach  the  use  of  the  voice, 
and  of  simple,  ready  and  correct  language,  and  to  begin  in  this  way 
and  by  appropriate  exercises  in  drawing,  calculation,  and  lessons  on 
the  properties  and  classification  of  objects,  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  faculties, — to  do  all  these  things  and  more,  require  in 
the  teacher  a  rare  union  of  qualities,  seldom  found  in  one  in  a  hun 
dred  of  the  male  sex,  and  to  be  looked  for  with  the  greatest  chance 
of  success  among  females,  "  in  whose  own  hearts,  love,  hope  and 
patience,  have  first  kept  school.'' 

The  earlier  we  can  establish,  in  every  populous  district,  primarj 
schools,  under  female  teachers,  whose  hearts  are  made  strong  by 
deep  religious  principle, — who  have  faith  in  the  power  of  Christian 
love  steadily  exerted  to  fashion  anew  the  bad  manners,  and  soften 
the  harsh  and  self-willed  perverseness  of  neglected  children, — with 
patience  to  begin  every  morning,  with  but  little  if  any  perceptible  ad- 
vance beyond  where  they  began  the  previous  morning, — with  prompt 
and  kind  sympathies,  and  ready  skill  in  music,  drawing,  and  oral 
methods,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  for  ev- 
ery other  good  cause. 

2.  Secondary  Schools  should  receive  scholars  at  the  age  of  eight 
years,  or  about  that  age,  and  carry  them  forward  in  those  branches 
of  instruction  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  useful  attainments  in 
knowledge,  and  are  indispensable  to  the  proper  exercise  and  devel- 
opment of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  formation  of  good 
intellectual  tastes  and  habits  of  application/  If  the  primary  schools 
have  done  their  work  properly,  in  forming  habits  of  attention,  and 
teaching  practically  the  first  uses  of  language, — in  giving  clear  ideas 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  sim- 
plest lessons  in  drawing,  the  scholars  of  a  well  conducted  secondary 
school,  who  will  attend  regularly  for  eight  or  ten  months  in  the  year, 
until  they  are  twelve  years  of  age,  can  acquire  as  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  reading,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  drawing,  geography,  history, 
and  the  use  of  the  language  in  composition  and  speech,  as  is  ever 
given  in  common  or  public  schools,  as  ordinarily  conducted,  to  chil- 
dren at  the  age  of  sixteen.  For  this  class  of  schools,  well  qualified 
female  teachers,  with  good  health,  self-command,  and  firmness,  are 
as  well  fitted  as  male  teachers.  But  if  the  school  is  large,  both  a 
male  and  female  teacher  should  be  employed,  as  the  influence  of 
both  are  needed  in  the  training  of  the  inonil  character  and  manners 
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Schods  of  this  grade  should  be  furnished  with  class-rooms  for 
tations,  and  if  hirge,  with  a  female  assistant  for  every  thirty  pupils. 

3.  High  Schools  should  receive  pupils  from  schools  of  the  grade 
below,  and  carry  them  forward  in  a  more  comprehensive  course  of 
instruction,  embracing  a  continuation  of  their  former  studies,  and 
especially  of  the  English  language,  and  drawing,  and  a  knowledge 
of  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  with  their  applications,  the 
elements  of  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  natural 
history,  including  natural  theology,  mental  and  moral  science,  politi- 
cal economy,  physiology,  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
These  and  other  studies  should  form  the  course  of  instruction,  modi- 
fied according  to  the  sex,  age,  and  advancement,  and  to  some  extent, 
future  destination  of  the  pupils,  and  the  standard  fixed  by  the  intelli- 
gence and  intellectual  wants  of  the  district — a  course  which  should 
give  to  every  young  man  a  thorough  English  education,  preparatory 
to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  and 
the  mechanical  arts,  and  if  desired,  for  college ;  and  to  every  yoirog 
woman,  a  well  disciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  and  practical 
views  of  her  own  duties,  and  those  resources  of  health,  thought, 
manners  and  conversation,  which  bless  alike  the  highest  and  lowest 
stations  in  life.  All  which  is  now  done  in  private  schools  of  the 
highest  grade,  and  where  the  wants  of  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  community  create  such  private  schools,  should  be  provided  for 
in  the  system  of  public  schools,  so  that  the  same  advantages,  with- 
out being  abridged  or  denied  to  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the 
educated,  should  be  open  at  the  same  time  to  worthy  and  talented 
children  of  the  poorest  parent.  In  some  districts  a  part  of  the 
studies  of  this  grade  of  schools  might  be  embraced  in  the  Secondary 
Schools,  which  would  thus  take  the  place  of  the  High  School ;  in 
others,  the  High  School  could  be  open  for  only  portions  of  the  year ; 
and  in  others,  two  departments,  or  two  schools,  one  for  either  sex, 
would  be  required.  However  constituted,  whether  as  one  depart- 
ment, or  two,  as  a  distinct  school,  or  as  part  of  a  secondary  school, 
or  an  ordinary  district  school,  and  for  the  whole  year,  or  part  of  the 
year,  something  of  the  kind  is  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
whole  community,  and  relieve  the  public  schools  from  impotency. 
Unless  it  can  be  engrafted  upon  the  public  school  system,  or  rather 
unless  it  can  grow  up  and  out  of  the  system,  as  a  provision  made 
(or  the  educational  wants  of  the  whole  community,  then  the  system 
will  never  gather  about  it  the  warmth  and  sustaining  confidence  and 
patronage  of  all  classes,  and  especially  of  those  who  know  best  the 
value  of  a  good  education,  and  are  willing  to  spend  time  and  money 
to  secijre  it  for  their  own  children. 

4.  Intermediate  Schools  or  departments  will  be  needed  in  large 
districts,  to  receive  a  class  of  pupils  who  are  too  old  to  be  continued, 
without  wounding  their  self-esteem,  in  the  school  below,  or  interfering 
with  its  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction,  and  are  not  prepared 
in  attainments,  and  habits  of  study,  or  from  irregular  attendance,  to 
be  arranged  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  school  above. 

Connected  wiih  this  class  of  schools  there  might  be  opened  a 
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ftchool  or  department  for  those  who  cannot  attend  school  regularly, 
or  for  only  a  short  period  of  the  year,  or  who  may  wish  to  attend 
exclusively  to  a  few  studies.  There  is  no  place  for  this  class  of 
scholars,  in  ^  regularly  constituted,  permanent  school,  in  a  large 
Tillage. 

5.  Supplementary  Schools,  and  means  of  various  kinds  should  be 
provided  in  every  system  of  public  instruction,  for  cities  and  large 
villages,  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  education  of  individuals  whose 
school  attendance  has  been  prematurely  abridged,  or  from  any  cause 
interfered  with,  and  to  carry  forward  as  far  and  as  long  as  practicable 
into  after  life,  the  training  and  attainments  commenced  in  childhood. 

Evening  Schools  should  be  opened  for  apprentices,  clerks,  and 
other  young  persons,  who  have  been  hurried  into  active  employment 
without  a  suitable  elementary  education.  In  these  schools,  those 
who  have  completed  the  ordinary  course  of  school  instruction,  could 
devote  themselves  to  such  studies  as  are  directly  connected  with 
their  several  trades  or  pursuits,  while  those  whose  early  education 
was  entirely  neglected,  can  supply,  to  some  extent,  such  deficiencies. 
It  is  not  beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, to  provide  for  the  education  of  adults,  who,  from  any  cause, 
in  early  life  were  deprived  of  advantages  of  school  instruction. 

Libraries,  and  courses  of  familiar  lectures,  with  practical  illustra- 
tions, collections  in  natural  history,  and  the  natural  sciences,  a  sys- 
tem of  scientific  exchanges  between  schools  of  the  same,  and  of 
di^erent  towns, — ^these  and  other  means  of  extending  and  improving 
the  ordinary  instruction  of  the  school-room  and  of  early  life,  ought 
to  be  provided,  not  only  by  individual  enterprise  and  liberality,  but 
by  the  public,  and  the  authorities  entrusted  with  the  care  and  advance- 
ment of  popular  education. 

One  or  more  of  that  class  of  educational  institutions  known  as 
"  Reform  Schools,"  "  Schools  of  Industry,"  or  "  Schools  for  Juvenile 
Offenders,"  should  receive  such  children,  as  defying  the  restraining 
influence  of  parental  authority,  and  the  discipline  and  regulations  of 
the  public  schools,  or  such  as  are  abandoned  by  orphanage,  or  worse 
than  orphanage,  by  parental  neglect  or  example,  to  idle,  vicious  and 
pilfering  habits,  are  found  hanging  about  places  of  public  resort,  pol- 
luting the  atmosphere  by  their  profane  and  vulgar  speech,  alhinng, 
to  their  own  bad  practices,  children  of  the  same,  and  other  conditions 
of  life,  and  originating  or  participating  in  every  street  brawl  and  low- 
bred riot.  Such  children  cannot  be  safely  gathered  into  the  public 
schools ;  and  if  they  are,  their  vagrant  habits  are  chafed  by  the  re- 
straints of  school  discipline.  They  soon  become  irregular,  play 
truant,  are  punished  and  expelled,  and  from  that  time  their  course  is 
almost  uniformly  downward,  until  on  earth  there  is  no  lower  point  to 
reach. 

Accustomed,  as  many  such  children  have  been  from  infancy,  to 
sights  and  sounds  of  open  and  abandoned  profligacy,  trained  to  an 
utter  want  of  self-respect,  and  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life, 
as  exhibited  in  dress,  person,  manners  and  language,  strangers  to 
those  motives  of  self-improvement  which  spring  from  a  sense  of  so- 
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cial,  moral  and  religious  obligation,  their  regeneration  inrolres  the 
harmonious  co-operation  of  earnest  philanthropy,  missionary  enter* 
prise,  and  sanctified  wisdom.  The  districts  of  all  our  large  cities 
where  this  class  of  children  are  found,  are  the  appropriate  Held  uf 
home  missions,  of  unohtrusive  personal-  effort  and  charity,  and  of 
systematized  plans  of  local  benevolence,  embracing  friendly  inter- 
course with  parents,  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  young,  the  gather- 
ing of  the  latter  into  week-day,  infant,  and  primary  schools,  and 
schools  where  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  other  forms  of  labor  appro- 
priate to  the  sex  and  age  of  the  pupils  can  be  given,  the  gathering 
of  both  old  and  young  into  Sabbath  schools  and  worshipping  assem- 
blies, the  circulation  of  books  and  tracts,  of  other  than  a  strictly 
religious  character,  the  encouragement  of  cheap,  innocent  and  hu- 
manizing games,  sports  and  festivities,  the  obtaining  employment  for 
adults  who  may  need  it,  and  procuring  situations  as  apprentices, 
clerks,  &c.,  for  such  young  persons  as  may  be  qualified  by  age, 
capacity  and  character.  By  individual  efforts  and  the  combined 
efforts  of  many,  working  in  these  and  other  ways,  from  year  to  year, 
these  moral  jungles  can  be  broken  up, — these  infected  districts  can 
be  purified, — these  waste  places  of  society  can  be  reclaimed,  and 
many  abodes  of  penury,  ignorance  and  vice  can  be  converted  by  ed- 
ucation, economy  and  industry,  into  homes  of  comfort,  peace  and  joy. 

[Tlie  foregoing  considerations  respecting  the  disadvantages  and  evils  of  gather* 
ing  children  of  differing  ages  and  attainments  in  the  same  school-room,  tlie 
principles  of  classification  to  be  regarded  in  establishing  a  gradation  of  schooK 
and  the  supplementary  agencies  of  christian  charity  which  should  be  auled  out 
of  the  public  means,  as  part  of  the  system  of  popular  education,  in  every  large 
city  and  crowded  neighborhood — ^were  first  embodied  by  the  author  in  1838  as 
1'  j>art  of  an  Address,  wliich  he  was  called  on  to  dcHver  in  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  in  Con- 
necticut, in  the  principal  cities  and  villages  of  that  State.  It  has  been  printed  in 
various  educational  documents  prepared  by  him  since,  in  the  discharge  of  oflRcia] 
duties,  and  repeated  substantially  in  over  fifty  cities  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  schools  was  under  dis- 
cussion. It  is  introduced  into  the  Journal,  because  the  general  views  heixfin 
presented,  are  still  applicable  to  a  large  number  of  cities  and  Tillages.^ 
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Plani  of  School-booses  recently  Erected. 

Under  this  head  will  be  found  plans  and  descriptions  of  a  few 
of  the  best  school  houses,  which  have  been  recently  erected  in 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  for  schools  of  different  grades,  from 
designs  or  directions  furnished  by  the  author  of  this  treatise.  They 
are  not  presented  as  faultless  specimens  of  school  architecture,  but 
as  embracing,  each,  some  points  of  excellence,  either  in  style,  con- 
struction, or  arrangement.  Although  the  author,  particularly  as 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  for  Rhode  Island,  was  consulted 
in  almost  every  instance  by  the  local  building  committee,  and  was 
always  gratified  in  having  opportunities  to  furnish  plans,  or  make 
suggestions, — yet  he  was  seldom  able  to  persuade  the  committee  or 
the  carpenters  to  carry  out  his  plans  and  suggestions  thoroughly. 
Something  would  be  taken  from  the  height,  or  the  length,  or  the 
breadth  ; — some  objections  would  be  made  to  the  style  of  the  exte- 
rior or  the  anangement  of  the  interior  ; — and  particularly  the  plans 
recommended  for  securing  warmth  and  ventilation  were  almost  in- 
variably modified,  and  are  in  many  instances  entirely  neglected. 
He  desires,  therefore,  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  details  of  any 
one  house  as  it  now  stands, — for,  being  thus  held  responsible,  he 
should  probably  receive  credit  for  improvements  which  others  are  as 
much  entitled  to  as  himself,  auvl  should  in  more  instances  be  held 
accountable  for  errors  of  taste,  and  deficiencies  in  internal  arrange- 
ments, against  which  he  protested  with  those  having  charge  of  the 
construction.  He  wishes  the  reader  to  bring  all  the  plans  published 
in  this  volume,  no  matter  by  whom  recommended,  or  where  erected, 
to  the  test  of  the  principles  set  forth  on  page  523  vol.  IX.  If  in  any 
particular  they  fall  short  of  the  standard  therein  established,  so  far 
they  differ  from  the  designs  which  the  author  desires  to  see  followed 
in  houses  erected  under  his  own  eye.  But,  with  some  reservation, 
most  of  the  school-houses  recently  erected  in  Rhode  Island,  (and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  new  houses  in  Hartford,  described  in 
this  volume,)  can  be  pointed  to  as  embracing  many  improvements  in 
school  architecture.  Although  the  last  slate  in  New  England  to 
enter  on  the  work  of  establishing  a  system  of  common  schools,  it  is 
believed,  she  has  now  a  system  in  operation  not  inferior  in  efficiency 
to  any  of  her  sister  stales.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Rhode  Island  can 
now  boast  of  more  good  school-houses,  and  fewer  poor  ones,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number,  than  any  other  Stale — more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  having  been  voluntarily  voted  for 
this  purpose  in  less  than  three  years,  by  school  districts,  not  includ- 
ing the  city  of  Providence. 

To  Thomas  A.  Teft,  Esq.,  Architect,  of  Providence,  much  credit 
is  due  for  the  taste  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  designs  furnished 
by  him,  and  for  the  elevations  which  he  drew  for  plans  furnished  or 
suggested  by  the  Commissioner.  He  should,  not,  however,  be  held 
responsible  for  the  alterations  made  in  his  plans  by  the  committees 
and  carpenters  having  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  building. 
With  all  their  imperfections  of  execution,  Mr.  Tefl's  plans  are 
among  the  best  specimens  of  School  Architecture. 
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Plan  07  Scbool-Hoube  at  WAsmNOToN  Village  in  Covkntst,  K.  L 

The  following  cat  prefteolB  (be  ground  plao  of  die  new  icboot-hoim  Id  ihe 
Tillage  of  WashingloD,  in  the  lawn  of  Covenlry,  R.  1.  Tbe  locatiOD  is  on  lb* 
high  groQod  in  ibe  rear  of  ilie  villaee,  and  commands  an  eiLensive  prospeci  in 
tirerj  direciion.  Tbe  aire  and  rard,  occupying  one  acre,  was  given  10  ine  dis- 
Iricl  by  GoTemor  Whipple.  Tbe  wbole  jiructure,  without  and  wilhin,  is  an 
orDament  10  Ihe  Tillage,  and  raalia  among  the  beat  achiMl-boaMa  in  Rhoda 


:  Depan- 


'Desks  fbr  two,  with  iron  end-piece. 

Chairs  supported  on  iron  pedestal. 

-Register  lor  hot  air. 

Flue  for  ventilatioD,  irilbin  vUek 

is  carried  up  the  smobe-pipe. 


—Boy' 

-Girl'! 
C — Primary  school- room. 
D — Secondary,  or  Gramna 

E— Teacher's  platform. 

The  two  school-rooms  c 
the  two  schools,  by  sliding 

The  two  rooms  are  unirormly  heated  by  a  fUmaee  Id  the  basement 

There  is  a  well,  sick,  basin,  mats,  scrapers,  bell,  and  all  the  necessary  fiittiras 
and  appendages  of  a  school -boose  of  the  first  class. 

The  cost  of  the  building  and  fnruilare  waa$S,3t)0. 

The  district  possesses  a  library  of  upwards  of  fonr  hundred  ToInmes.IbecMi 
of  which  was  raited  by  subscripuon  in  the  District. 


a  be  thrown  Inlo  one,  fbr  any  gneral  exercise  of' 
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PtAii  AifD  Description  of  District  School-House  in  Centreioll, 
NamiK  Pkovidencb,  R.  L 


■(■Del*  bttolc  (Vom  tha  hi 

gmve,  and  for  bcnnty  ol  „._ 

■md  oonvenwDM  of  BUBngeinent, 
ia  nol  Burpapeed  by  nny  aimilor 
■tnicture  in  New  EaiglBiid.  It  is 
96  Teet  by  51,  arid  13  I'eet  high  in 
tile  dear,  with  two  departments 
«■  the  same  Aoot. 


s'  diiio. 

C,  Primar;  deparUncnt,  SO  feet  by 
9b,  with  deski  sod  MBU  attsebH 
far  TO  pupils. 

D,  Sacondarr,  or  GrammsTdenit- 
ment,  25  feel  by  25,  with  desks 
and  chaiis  far  M  pupils;  kc  p. 


V,  V,  Fines  for  reniilalioD. 
t,  ClOMts  for  dinner  patls  of  iboM 
who  come  from  a  mstancp 


The  smolc«  pipe  is  carried  tip  bo 
(WecD  the  ventilating  ftnea,  and  tb 
•^  of  thu  chimoef  is  finished  ao  aa  u 


on  an  elevated  site,  in  the  midal  of  a 
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Public  Scbool-Houbs  in  Warken,  R.  L 


The  above  cu  exh  b  ta  a  f  ont  ew  o(  the  Publ  c  School  house 
e  ec  ed  n  he  v  Uage  of  Wa  en  at  he  espense  of  the  town  la 
1847  48  afordra  n-^smadebyM  T  f  of  P  o  dence  under  the 
i  rec  ons  of  a  com  ee  of  he  own  who  consu  ed  w  h  he  Com 
missioner  ol  Pubhc  Si^bools,  and  visited  Providence,  Boston,  Salem, 
Newburyporl  and  other  places,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  lalest  im- 
provements in  school  architecture,  before  deciding  on  the  details  <^ 
the  plan. 


ground  plan,  (Fig.  2,)  each  sabaianiially  inclosed,  and  planted  with  ti 
shnibbeiy. 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  62  feel  by  44  on  the  groond.  Itisboiliof 
brick  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner. 

Moslof  ihe  deiaiUof  con3[ruction,aDdof  ihe  arrangemen I  in  the  interior,  aia 
similar  to  ihose  descrit^d  un  page  214. 

Each  room  ia  veniilated  by  openings  controlled  by  regiEIeis,  both  al  the  Boor 
and  the  ceiling,  into  four  flues  carried  up  in  ihe  wall,  and  by  a  large  flue  con- 
simcicd  of  thoroughly  seasoned  boards,  smooth  on  the  inside,  in  the  panilion 
waJl,(Fig,  3,  jc.j 

The  whole  building  ia  uniformly  warmed  by  two  of  Culver's  faraaces  placed 
in  the  cellar. 

Every  means  of  cleanliness  are  provided,  such  as  scrapers,  mats,  sink  vith 
pump,  wash  basin,  towels,  hooks  for  onler  garments,  umbrella  stands,  &c. 

The  tops  of  the  desks  are  covered  with  cloih,  and  the  aisles  are  to  be  cbeapl;r 
carpeted,  so  as  ro  diminish,  if  not  eatirely  preveni,  ihe  noise  which  the  movuig 
of  slates  and  books,  and  the  passiof  to  and  fro,  occa^on  in  a  school-ioom. 


PUBUC  HtOH  BCHOOL-BOUSE  W  WAKUN. 
Fl|.  1  — FlUT  Flooi. 


A— Front  < 
8 — Girls'  entrance,  with  mats,  scra- 
pers, hooks  for  clolhes,  a  sink,  pom]', 

C — Beys'  enlrance  do. 

B— Keciiarion    rooms,  connected  by 

sliding  door?, 

R,  P— Plalform  for 

bUclfboanl  in  ilie 


rail. 


5  for  veDiilaiioi 


Q  Ihe  □ 


rentilalion,  lined  with 
smooth,  well  seasoned  boards. 

y — Bell-rope,  accessible  to  ihe  teacher 
hv  an  opening  in  Ihe  wall. 

r — Hoi  air  leglsiers. 
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Union  School-House,  at  Woonsocket  and  Chepachet,  R.  I. 

Bt  the  school  Uw  of  Rhode  Island,  two  or  more  adjoining  school  districts  in 
the  same,  or  adjoining  towns,  may,  by  concurrent  vote,  agree  to  unite  for  the 
Durpose  of  maintaining  a  secondary  or  grammar  school,  for  the  older  and  more 
advanced  pupils  of  such  associating  districts.  Under  this  provision  the  four 
school  districts  in  the  town  of  Cumberland,  which  comprise  the  village  of 
Woonsocket,  voted  to  unite  and  provide  *a  school-house  for  the  more  advanced 
pupils,  leaving  the  younger  to  be  accommodated  in  their  respective  districts. 
The  Union  school-house  is  located  on  a  beautiful  site,  the  donation  of  Edward 
Harris,  Esq.,  and  is  built  substantially  after  the  plan  of  the  Warren  Public 
school-house,  already  described,  at  a  cost  of  $7,000.  The  following  are  the  front 
and  side  elevations,  as  originally  drawn  by  Mr.  Teft,  bat  not  adopted  by  the 
committee. 


SiDB  Elbvation. 


Fkont  Elbvation. 

Under  the  provision  above  cited,  the  three  districts  into  which  the  village  of 
Chepachet,  in  the  town  of  Glocester,  is  divided,  voted  to  establish  a  Union 
School,  and  to  provide  a  suitable  house  for  the  same.  The  building  is  50  feet  by 
34,  with  two  stories,  and  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  large  lot,  a  little  removed  fh>m 
the  main  street,  and  is  the  ornament  and  pride  of  the  villai?e.  The  lower  floor 
is  divided  into  two  apartments ;  one  for  tne  Primary,  and  tne  other  for  an  Inter- 
mediate School,  for  tne  younger  pupils  of  the  village,  while  the  Union  or  Sec- 
ondary School  occupies  the  whole  of  the  second  floor. 


ITNION  SCHOOL-HOUSE  IN  CREPACHET. 
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Fif.  1.— Plan  or  Fulmt  Floob. 


A— Entrance  for  Girls  to  Secondary  School,  U. 

B—       ♦*         "  Boys  "         "  " 

C—       «*         '*  Girls  to  Primary,  E,  and  Intermediate  School,  F. 

D—      «         "  Boys  "         "  '*  "  " 

E — Primary  School-room. 

F — Intermediaie     *' 

U — Secondary        '*  L — Manton  Glocester  Library  of  900  volumes, 

R — Recitation  room.  S — Stove.    V — Flue  for  ventilation. 

G^ — Seat  and  desk  attached,  for  two  pupils,  with  iron  ends. 

Pig.  22.— Plan  op  Sboomo  Floor. 
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Plan,  &c.,  or  Union  School-House  in  Pawtucket,  R.  ] 

Fl(.  1— PmMUTtn. 


Th  1  school  house  is  calculated  o  ac  mmo  a  e  on  hi"  firsi  floor  a  Pr 
nary  School,  (D,)«ith  seals  and  desks  lor  one  hundred  and  siiiiy  pupils;  lu'o 
InKTtncdiaie  bchools.  (E,  E.)  I'ur  sixty-four  pupils  each;  and  on  the  secood  Qoor 
a  High  School,  (R)  for  one  hundred  and  seventy  pupils. 

The  building  is  warmed  and  venlilaled  by  a  furnace  in  the  cellar,  from  which 
the  hot  air  is  conveyed  into  the  several  aparimenis,  as  indicated  by  the  re«is- 
leis,  (r,  r,  r,  r.)  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  and  discharged  by  flues  carried  up  m  the  walls, 

Each  school-room  is  fnmiElied  wiib  an  atipropriaie  place  for  outer  gannents, 
and  with  scrapers,  mats  and  other  means  of  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

The  bovs  and  girls  have  each  a  separate  yard  in  ihe  rear,  and  separate  en- 
trances into  the  school-rooms. 

The  High  School  is  furnished  with  seats  and  desk  having  cast-iron  rad 
pieces  similar  to  tho<e  described  on  page  iU^i. 

The  Primary  and  Iniermediate  school-rooms  are  furnished  with  ibe  patent 
Revolving  Pivot  Chair,  and  School-desk,  manufactured  by  J.  L.  Motl,S61  Watei 
street,  New  York.  The  seat  of  the  chair  is  wood;  all  other  pans  are  of  casi- 
iron.  The  seat  and  back  turn  on  a  pivot,  while  the  pedestal  is  screwed  fast  to 
(he  floor.  The  height  of  the  lower  nan  of  the  top  of  the  desk  Is  just  eqnal  to 
tlie  highest  part  of  the  back  of  the  cliair,  so  as  to  allow  it  lo  pass  under.  The 
front  rige  of  the  seat  is  in  a  perpendicular  line  with  the  edge  of  the  lop  of  the 
desk,  so  that  the  scholar  is  required  to  :-ii  erect  when  engaged  in  writing  or 
studying,  and  the  same  tinie  that  part  of  his  back  which  requires  support  is  tally 
in  contact  with  Ihe  chair. 

Since  the  chairs  above  described  were  platted  in  (his  house,  Mr.  Motl  hsB 
modified  the  patterns — so  as  to  carry  (he  back  piece  higher,  and  thus  give  sup- 
port to  the  muscles  above  the  small  of  the  back.  The  iron  can  be  covered  with 
t^li,  and  thus  the  rapid  conduction  or  heal  Irom  the  body,  especially  finra  the 
spinal  column,  in  children  thinly  clad,  and  of  delicate  constitutions  may  be 
prevented. 
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Union  School- House  in  Pawtucket. 


Fijf.  2.— Plan  op  First  Floor. 
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A — Entrance  to  High  School. 

B — Entrance  for  Boys  to  the  Primar}'  and  Intermediate  Schools. 
C — Entrance  for  Girls  to  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools. 
D — School-room,  30  feet  bv  24,  for  Primary  School. 
E,  E—  "       "       40  feel  by  16,  for  Intermediate  Schools. 
F—       "        "       40  feet  by  40,  for  High  School. 
G — Room  for  Apparatus,  Ace. 
H — Recitation  room  to  High  School,  20  feet  by  16. 

I — K — Entrance  loom,  one  for  Boys  and  the  other  lor  Girls,  fitted  up  with 
hooks,  shelves,  wash-stand,  &c. 
T — Teachei^s  desk  without  any  platform. 

Fig.  3.— Plan  of  Second  Floor— High  School. 
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PUBLIC  BCRooLuoraES,  provtoencb. 


3  Descriftions  of  the  Public  ScboovHouses  i 
Pbotidehce,  R.  I. 


Priuiht  School-Houses. 


Tsm  boildinn  are  located  in  dilferenl  pana  of  the  ciij,  and  are 
foT  ilie  accommodalion  o{  children  from  four  to  six  or  leven  years  of 
iiDti  tliey  are  prepared  to  enier  the  iniermediale  schools. 


These  school -houses  stand  back  from  Mnj  to  siitv  feel  from  the  line  of 
the  sireet,  and  near  i)ie  center  of  lots  rarjing  from  eightj  to  one  htmdred  feet 
in  brtadlh,  and  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  iwenly  feet  in  length. 
Each  lot  is  inclosed  by  a  neat  and  yubstanlial  fence,  sii  feel  hieh,  and  is 
divided  into  tvo  yards — one  for  boys  and  the  other  lor  girls — with  suitable 
om-buildinjp,  shade  trees,  and  shrubbery. 

These  houses  are  each  forty  feel  long  by  ihiny-three  feel  vide,  with  twetre- 
feel  posts,  built  of  wood,  in  a  plain,  suhsianiial  manner,  and,  with  the  fences, 
arepainled  white,  presenting  a  neat  and  attractive  exterior. 

TTie  entrance  is  mlo  a  lobby  [A]  and  thence  into  an  open  area,  where  stands 
the  slore  [a].  A  portion  of  the  lobby  is  appropriated  to  bins  tor  charcoal  [t] 
and  anthracite  [>^],  which  is  the  fuel  used  in  all  the  schools;  the  remainder[Bj 
is  occupied  by  a  sink,  and  as  depositories  for  brooms,  brushes,  ice.  Eacb 
room  is  arched,  thereby  >«curijig  an  average  height  of  thirteen  feet,  with  an 
opening  In  the  center  of  the  arch,  two  feet  in  diameter,  for  veniilation.  The 
-jntilali-  ■ "   '  •----■ 


then 


n  axis,  can  be  opened  and  closed  by  cords,  in  the 
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No.  3. — Interior  of  s  Primary  Belloo^Hotlat 


The  teacher's  platform  [C]  is  fi^e  feet  wide,  twenty  feet  long,  and  seyen 
inches  high,  with  a  black-lK)ard  ten  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide  on  the  wall 
in  the  rear. 

The  floor  is  of  inch  and  a  half  plank,  tongued  and  grooved;  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  warmth  and  finnness,  and  avoiding  noise,  is  laid  on 
cement. 

The  windows,  eleven  in  number,  of  twenty-four  lights,  of  seven  by  nine 
glass,  are  hung  with  weights,  and  furnished  with  inside  blinds.  The  sides  of 
the  room  and  entries  are  ceiled  all  round  with  wood  as  high  as  the  window- 
sills,  which  are  four  feet  from  the  floor.  The  rest  of  the  walls  are  plastered, 
and  covered  with  white  hard  finish.  Each  room  is  provided  wiUi  sixty  seats 
[5]  and  desks  [/],  placed  in  six  ranges ;  each  range  containing  ten  seats  and 
desks,  of  three  different  sizes,  and  each  seat  and  desk  accommodating  two 
scholars,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  all. 

The  center  aisle  is  three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  each  of  the  others  about 
two  feet. 

The  desks  are  over  three  feet  long,  by  sixteen  inches  wide,  with  a  shelf 
beneath  for  books.  The  upper  surface  of  the  desk  [a],  except  about  two 
Inches  at  the  top  [6],  slopes  one  inch  and  a  hall  in  a  foot. 
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0  3.— Vii 


t  of  Top  oT  B  Dsk, 


Tbe  ttoai  of  the  desk,  con sti tilling  (be  back  of  ihe  neii  msi,  slopes  om 
inch  in  a  foot.  The  seat  also  inclines  a  very  littJe  from  the  edge.  The  seats 
are  of  four  diOerenl  sizes,  varying  from  seven  to  (en  inches  wide,  aod  from 
Dine  to  fourteen  inches  in  height,  (he  lowest  being  nearest  (he  teacher's 
platform. 


Intebmcdiite  ScuooL-HouiEa. 

All  the  buildings  of  (bis  class  are  (wo  stories  high,  aflbrdiog  accommoda' 
tlons  for  two  scBools,  a  primary  and  an  inlennediale.  These  booses  are 
generally  in  pleasant  sittiations,  on  large  lols,  varying  in  size  from  one  buodred 
leet  wide  by  one  bundled  and  twenty  feet  long,  to  one  hnndred  anil  fifty  by 
two  hundred  feet. 

Rows  of  shade  trees,  consisting  of  elms,  lindens,  and  maples,  are  planted 
along  (he  side-waiks  ant!  (he  fences  inclosing  (he  yards ;  and  evergreens,  the 
moun(Bin  ash,  and  other  ornameuial  trees,  are  placed  wilhiii  the  innlosnres. 

These  houses  are  forty-four  feel  long,  bj'  thirty-three  feel  wide.  Some  of 
(hem  are  built  of  wood,  tbe  remainder  of  brick,  and  all  in  a  tasteful  and 
substantial  style. 

The  rooms  are  large,  and  easily  ventilated,  being  twelve  feel  in  the  clear, 
with  large  openings  in  tbe  ceiling  of  the  upper  rouiii,  and  on  the  sides  in  the 
lower  room,  leading  into  flues  in  the  walls,  which  conduct  the  foul  air  into  the 
attic,  from  which  it  escapes  at  circular  windows  in  the  eubles  of  the  buildings. 
These  flues  and  windows  can  be  opened  and  closed  by  cords  passing  over 
ptilleys,  and  descending  into  the  rooros  below,  where  the  teachers  can  eoDtiol 
(bf-iD  with  ease. 


In  this  cut,  the  cord  [i],  passing  over  the  pulley  [i],  raising  [h],  hnng  on 
Mn^s  at  Ig],  opens  wbollv  or  partially  the  vcniilaior Xf],  «  ciicular  aper(un 
three  feet  in  diameter.    Tlie  plan  of  TenlilatiDg  the  luwer  rooms  is  shown  on 
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the  other  part  of  the  diagram,  in  which  [a]  represents  a  cord  running  orer  a 
pulley,  and  attached  to  [c],  a  board  three  feet  long  by  one  foot  wide,  opening 
the  space  between  f^],  the  top  of  the  lower  room,  and  [</],  the  floor  of  the 
upper,  leading  into  the  due  [f  1,  ascending  to  the  atiic. 

The  windows,  nine  in  number  in  each  school-room,  of  twelve  lights,  of  ten 
by  sixteen  glass,  are  hung  with  weights,  so  as  to  be  easily  opened  at  top  and 
bottom,  and  furnished  with  Venetian  blinds  inside,  to  regulate  the  amount  o« 
light  admitted. 

The  floors  are  of  hard  pine  boards,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  about  six 
inches  wide,  tongued  and  grooved,  and  laid  on  mortar,  as  a  protection  against 
iire,  for  the  prevention  of  noise,  and  to  secure  warmth  and  nrmness.  AU  the 
rooms,  entries,  and  stairways  are  ceiled  up  with  matched  boards  about  four 
feet,  as  high  as  the  window-sills.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  walls  are 
§)lastered,  and  coated  with  white  hard  finish. 
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No.  0. — Interior  of  an  Intermediata  Sehool-HouM. 

The  walls  of  some  of  these  buildings  are  solid  stone-work,  faced  with 
brick ;  others  are  built  with  double  brick  walls,  as  above  shown,  connected  by 
tics  of  iron  or  brick. 
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Ai  ihe  rooms  m  the  lover  sloriet  of  thia  class  of  buiMings  are  appropriaied 
III  primary  achoola,  and  at«  furnished  in  the  same  manner  as  those  alreadjr 
described,  the  preceding  cut  is  intended  to  serre  the  double  purpose  of  eihibii- 
ing  on  the  first  floor  unly  the  improvemenu  on  the  fonner  plan,  aod,  on  the 
(ccciu/,  the  whole  view  of  a  room  for  an  intermediate  ichool. 

The  steps  [a,a,a\  ar*  broad,  granite  blocks,  with  scrapers  on  each  end. 
The  aide  doors  [A,  A],  one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls,  lead  into  entries,  eight 
feel  by  ten,  from  which  Ihe  pupils  of  the  primary  schools  pass  ihroogh  ibe 
doors  [B,  BJ  into  the  main  rooms,  which  dilier  from  those  above  described,  in 
having  a  space  [o,  o],  two  feet  wide,  on  the  back  part  of  the  roonu,  for  reading 
and  other  class  exercises;  and  the  recitation-nKiin,  [D],  another  valuable 
improvement,  as  it  avoids  the  coDftision  arising  from  having  two  recitations  in 
one  room  at  the  same  lime. 

The  flight  of  stairs  in  each  entry,  commencing  at  the  points  [R.R],  and 
'     '      "       ■  in  of  [1,2,3),  lands  on  the  open  space  [P]  in  tne  upper 

Coal-bins  aod  convenient  closets,  for  brooms,  brushes,  dec,  are  built  under 
Ihe  stairs,  in  Ihe  lower  entries;  and  similar  closets,  for  the  same  porposes,  are 
provided  in  the  apper  entries. 

The  large  area  [H.H],  thirty  feet  long  by  seven  wide,  Is  the  same  in  both 
the  rooms,  and  is  occupied  by  the  principal  teacher  in  each  school,  for  such 
cla^s  exercises  as  may  be  more  conveniently  managed  there  than  in  Ihe  other 
place  [o,  o],  left  for  the  same  purpose.  The  position  of  the  stove  [n]  is  such  as 
not  to  render  it  uncomfortably  warm  on  the  front  seats,  and,  at  the  same  lime, 
not  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  classes  through  the  door  [G]  into  Ihe 
recilalion-room  [D],  which  is  fourteen  feel  by  leu,  and,  lilte  all  the  school- 
rooms, furnished  with  black-boards.  The  lower  room  is  lighted  by  a  window 
over  the  front  door,  and  by  the  side-llghls ;  and  Ihe  upper  one  by  a  double  or 
mtillion  window,  of  sixteen  lights,  of  ten  by  sixteen  glass. 

The  side  aisles  [m,n>]  are  two  leel  and  a  half  widt  -  ihe  otiiers  [P,  P,&c.] 
are  only  eighteen  inches  wide,  except  the  middle  one  [C],  which  is  three  aod 
■  half  feci.  The  passage  across  the  center  of  the  room  lit  about  a  fool  and  i 
nati  wide,  and  is  very  conrenient  for  teachers  in  passing  to  the  dlflerem  paru 
of  the  room,  and  also  for  scholars  in  going  to  inil  from  their  recitations. 

The  seats  and  desks,  in  the  front  pan  of  this  room,  are  made  and  arransetf 
on  Ihp  same  plan  as  those  in  the  primary  school- rooms  above  described,  differ 
ing  from  them  only  in  being  one  aiw  larger.  The  lower  end,  or  loot  of  each 
perpendicular  suppon,  or  end-niece,  is  strongly  fastened  into  a  groove  ii 


s  the  desks 


--        ., ronglv  fast 

>r  piece  of  piank,  which,  being  screwed  to  Ihe  floor,  s 

in  a  durable  manner,  and  in  a  firm  position. 
The  others  are  constructed  upon  a  difierent  plan,  designed  especially  for  the 

arcommudation  of  pupils  while  writing.    These  desks  and  seaU  are  oi  three 

lidereni  size*. 


i<n  eT  ■  Wiltlof-Didl  ud  BHl. 
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The  top  of  the  desk  [a]  is  of  pine,  one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  fifteen  Inches 
wide,  ana  ihree  feet  and  a  half  long.  These  desks  are  twenty-seven  inches 
high  on  the  fiont,  and  twenty-four  on  the  side  next  to  the  seats  A  space 
al)out  three  inches  wide,  on  the  front  edge  of  the  top,  is  planed  down  to  a 
level,  and  an  inkstand  is  let  into  the  center  of  this,  even  with  the  surface,  and 
covered  with  a  small  lid.  The  '^nds  of  these  desks  are  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  and  fastened  by  a  strong  tenon  to  the  shoe  [c],  which  is  screwed  to  the 
floor.  The  front  of  the  desk,  and  the  shelf  [A],  for  books,  &c.,  are  inch  boards; 
the  whole  de^k,  made  in  the  strongest  manner,  is  painted  a  pleasant  green,  and 
vamishevi.  In  the  next  smaller  size,  the  same  proportion  is  ol>ser\'ed,  but  all 
the  dimensions  are  one  inch  less;  and  in  the  third,  or  smallest  size,  the  dimen- 
sions are  all  one  inch  less  than  in  the  second.  For  each  desk  there  are  two 
chairs,  resting  on  cast-iron  supporters  [rf],  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter, 
with  a  wide  flange  at  each  ena;  the  ui)per  one,  screwed  to  the  under  side  of 
the  seat  [<•],  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  lower,  which  is  fastened  to  the  floor  by 
five  strong  screws,  rendering  the  chair  almost  immovable.  The  largest  size 
seals  [e]  in  these  rooms  are  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  and  fifteen  inches 
high,  with  backs,  twenty-eight  inches  from  Ig]  to  the  top,  slanting  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  to  a  foot.  The^e  backs  are  made  with  three  slats,  fastened  by  strong 
tenons  into  a  top-piece,  like  some  styles  of  common  chairs,  and  screwed  to  the 
seat,  while  the  middle  one  extends  down  into  a  socket  on  the  foot  of  the  iron 
standard.  The  seats,  like  the  desks,  are  diminished  one  inch  for  the  middle 
size,  and  two  for  the  smallest,  preserving  the  proportions  in  the  diflerent  sizes, 
which  adapts  them  to  the  sizes  of  the  desks. 


Gram.mar  School-Houses. 


There  are  six  buildings  of  this  class,  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  and  o' 
the  same  size.  They  are  seventy  feet  long  by  fortv  wide,  with  a  front  pro- 
jection, twenty-eight  feet  long  by  fourteen  feet  wide.  They  are  located  on 
very  largj  lots,  varying  from  one  hundred  and  fiftv  to  two  hundred  feet  long — 
firora  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide.  All  of  them, 
except  one,  are  on  corner  lots,  and  all  have  large  open  spaces  around  them. 
These,  and  all  the  other  public  school-houses  in  the  city,  are  protected  with 
duimby's  lightning-rods,  and  each  is  furnished  with  a  bell,  which  can  be  heard 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  its  district. 

In  the  accompanying  view.  No.  9,  the  engraver  has  represented  2,  few  trees,  a 
little  larser  than  any  at  present  around  these  buildings,  because  he  could  not 
crowd  ail  the  trees  and  snrubbery  into  the  picture,  without  obscuring  the  lower 
pait  of  the  house. 

The  cut  on  p.  91,  No.  10,  is  a  ground  plan,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  a  Grammar 
School-House,  including  a  general  view  of  the  cellar,  yards,  fences,  gates, 
sidewalks,  &c. 

The  yards  around  each  of  the  grammar  school-houses  contain  from  18,000 
to  20,000  s(juare  feet,  or  between  a  third  and  half  an  acre.  These  grounds  are 
inclosed,  and  divided  into  three  separate  yards,  by  substantial  close  board 
fences  [/./.A/"],  six  feet  high,  neatly  made,  and  painted  white.  The  boys* 
play-ground  [B],  and  that  of  the  girls  [G],  are  large ;  but  the  front  yard  [E]  is 
small,  and,  not  being  occupied  by  pupils,  is  planted  with  trees  and  shnibbery. 
The  graveled  sidewalks  [5,  s,  s],  running  on  two  sides  of  all  the  grammar  school 
lots,  and  on  three  of  some  of  them,  are  shaded  by  rows  of  elms,  maples,  and 
lindens,  set  near  the  curb-stones.  The  gates  [A,  0,  D]  and  the  graveled  walks 
[r/,  d.  d]  lead  to  the  front  and  the  two  side  doors  of  the  school-house ;  and  [/] 
is  a  large  gate  for  carting  in  coal,  &c.  The  dut-buildings  [?,  /]  are  arranged 
with  a  large  number  of  separate  apartments  on  both  sides,  all  well  ventilated, 
each  funiished  with  a  door,  and  the  whole  surrounded  with  evergreens. 

In  the  plan  of  the  projection  [H]  the  stairway  [r]  leads  to  the  cellar,  which 
is  seven  feet  in  the  clear,  and  extends  under  the  whole  of  the  main  building. 
These  cellars  are  well  lighted,  having  eight  windows  [W,  W],  with  ten  lights 
#f  seven  by  nine  glass.    The  windows,  being  hung  with  hinges  on  the  uppe 
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No.10  w^^Sromid  Plan,  Ace.,  of  a  Gnminar  SehooI-HooM. 


side,  and  fastened  with  hooks  and  staples  at  the  lower  edge,  maj  be  opened  by 
raising  them  intc  a  horizontal  position,  where  they  are  fastened  with  nooks  as 
when  closed.  With  this  arrangement,  it  is. easy  to  keep  the  cellars  well  ven- 
tilated at  all  seasons.  The  openings  for  the  admission  of  coal  into  the  bins 
[(7,0],  one  for  anthracite,  and  the  other  for  charcoal,  are  famished  with  sheet- 
iron  shn Iters,  fastening  on  the  inside.  Every  school-house  has,  in  the  cellar, 
an  abundant  supply  ol  good  water,  obtained  from  a  fountain,  or  from  a  well, 
which  is  generally  outside  of  the  building,  the  water  being  brought  in  by  a 
pump  [P].  A  supply  of  good  water  for  a  school-house  should  not  be  con.sid- 
ered  merely  as  a  convenience,  but  as  absolutely  necessary. 

The  horizontal  section  of  a  furnace  [F]  shbws  merelj  the  ground  plan. 
The  cold  air  passes  through  [a]  to  the  air-chamber,  where  it  is  warmed  by  the 
fires  in  [^,  ^],  two  cast-iron  cylinders,  fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  The 
evaporator  [e]  holds  about  fifleen  gallons  of  water,  which  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
rapid  evaporation,  thus  supplying  the  air-chamber  with  an  abundance  of 
moisture. 

In  the  plan  and  construction  of  the  various  parts  of  these  furnaces,  special 
pains  have  been  taken  to  remove  all  danger  of  fire — an  important  considera- 
tion, which  should  never  be  overlooked.  The  furnace  is  covered  with  stone, 
thickly  coated  with  mortar,  and  the  under  side  of  the  floor  above  is  lathed  and 

Slastered,  not  only  above  the  furnace,  but  at  least  ten  feet  from  it.  in  every 
irection. 

A  full  description  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  furnaces  used  in 
die  public  school-houses  will  be  given  under  another  diagram.  The  cellar 
walls  and  the  stone  piers  [c,c,  c,c,  cj  are  well  pointed,  and  the  whole  in.iide, 


diUHiiiAa  S(;hool-hodse,  pbovidencb.  ggi 

incladinff  the  wood-worh  (Mretheid,  li  neatlj  whitewashed,  giriog  thk  aput 
■neni  a  nest  aud  pleasani  appearance. 

The  wallt  or  all  these  buildlnga  ««  of  atone,  about  two  feet  thick,  fluied 
wiih  commoD  brick,  aod  painted  a  tastefni  eoloi. 


No.  11.— Plu  of  Uw  Finl  Floor  oT  a  Gnminu  Sdiool-Boiua. 

There  are  three  entTances  Co  these  houses ;  [he  ftont  [A],  and  the  two  lida 
doon  [B],  Tor  boys,  and  [G],  for  girls,  leading  inlo  the  entnes  [F,  C,  CI.  TlM 
ftonlls  a  large  donbledoor,  wlthabeaniirul  fronticeorfine  baminered  aniocy 
granite.  Ai  all  the  onlside  doors  are  two  or  three  hewn  granite  sieps,  fur- 
nished vith  four  or  sii  scrapers  at  each  door. 

Pupils  belonging  10  the  schools  in  the  lower  story  pass  from  the  side  eoiries 
Into  uie  middle  one,  and,  ascending  two  steps  at  [n],  enter  their  lespAtire 
rooms  [T,  S],  which  are  raltier  larger  than  those  in  the  primary  and  interme> 
diate  school -houses,  previously  desciibed,  being  thirty-six  ieet  by  thirty-two 
inside,  and  eleven  feet  high  in  the  clear. 

In  each  of  the  f  niries  [C,  C]  there  is  a  prorislon  [t,  I,  t,  (]  for  setting  op  um- 
brellas. It  resembles  a  ladder  placed  In  a  horixontu  position,  and  la  fastened 
to  the  ceiling  on  one  side,  and  supported  on  the  other  by  substantial  posts  o( 
oak  or  olher  strong  wood,  turned  in  a  tasteful  style,  and  set  into  the  floor. 

The  seats  and  desks  In  the  rooms  IT  and  S]  are  of  the  same  dimensions, 
and  arranged  In  the  same  manner  as  those  in  ibe  primary  and  the  iniennediata 
school-rooms  before  described.    The  small  iron  | '  ■"   -'— ■* 


plaiforms  [P  P],  twenty  feet  by  six— the  tables,  three  feet  by  four,  for  tha 
teacbeis,  and  the  closets  [I,  t],  for  brushes,  &c.,  there  are  black-boards,  painted 
upon  the  walls,  extending  from  the  doors  [D,  Dj  to  the  windows,  fomteen  feet 
lon^  by  four  wide,  with  the  lines  of  a  stave  painted  on  one  end,  to  aid  la 
givrng  instnction  In  Tocal  music.       ' 
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The  plan  of  rentJIaiing  these  rooms  on  Ihe  firs!  floor  is  Tepresenled  by  cut 
Ko.  5,  page  85.  Every  room  is  provided  wilh  two  veniilaifirs,  each  three  feci 
long  by  aboiil  twelve  inches  wide,  opening  into  flaes  of  the  same  dimensions, 
leading  inio  the  attic,  ft^m  wUch  the  impure  air  escapes  al  circolar  windows 
in  Ihe  gables.  These  flues  :>hould  have  extended  down  lu  the  boitom  of  the 
rooms,  with  openings  on  a  level  wilh  the  floors,  so  that,  when  the  rooms  are 
warmed  with  air  Irom  the  fiamaces  above  the  temperature  of  the  human 
breath,  Ihey  might  be  ventilated  by  removing  the  foul  air  from  (he  lower  paru, 
and  thus  causing  fresh,  warm  air  to  be  slowly  settling  down  upon  the  scholars 
— a  very  pleasant  and  healihfitl  mode  of  ventilation. 

These  rooms  are  well  warmed  hy  healed  air,  admitted  thrnugh  regisicn 
[r,  r],  eighlet'n  inches  in  diameter,  Irom  the  furnace  below,  from  which  [;),p] 
tin  pipes,  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  convey  the  air  to  the  grammar  school- 
FOomK  in  the  second  story. 

The-:e  nwms  are  large,  with  arched  ceilings,  measuring  twelve  feel  to  ihe 
foot  of  the  arch,  and  seventeen  to  Us  crown.  They  are  each  provided  with 
two  ventilators,  three  feel  and  a  half  in  diameter,  placed  in  the  crown  of  the 
arch,  about  twenty  leet  apart. 

■J'he  entrances  to  the  Grammar  School-rooms  are  by  two  short  flights  of 
stairs  on  a  side;  from  ihe  lower  eniries  to  [j,s],  spaces  about  three  feel  square. 


and  Ihence  lo  [A ,  A],  spaces  three  by  five  feet,  extending  from  the  lop  of  the 
stairs  to  Ihe  door?  opening  into  the  school-room. 

The  master's  table  [■:],  as  well  as  tables  (rf,rfj,  for  the  assislants.  are 
movable.  The  large  area  CB,B3,  being  fourteen  inches  above  the  floor  of  the 
room,  is  ei°hi  leet  wide  by  siity-four  long,  with  large  closeu  [«,  u]  at  Ihe 
ends,  Sited  up  with  shelve.^,  jcc,  for  Ihe  use  of  the  teachers. 

The  school-room  is  warmed  by  heated  air,  admitted  al  the  registers,  [r,rj 
and  the  red  tat  ion -rooms  [K,R]  m  the  same  manner,  by  the  small  tegw^en 
lr,r]  all  iif  which  are  connected  wilh  the  furnace  in  ihe  cellar  by  large  tin 
pipes  or  conductors. 
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The  black-boards,  four  feet  wide,  painted  upon  the  hard-finished  wails,  are 

«dicaied  by  the  lines  [b,b^b^^c.]  \n  the  recitaiion-rooms,  and  along  the  walls 
beuind  the  master's  table,  extending  on  each  side  to  the  windows  beyond,  [r,i] 
making,  in  each  Grammar  School,  about  three  hundred  square  feet  of  black- 
boanl. 

The  long  benches  [e^e]  are  used  for  seating  temporarily  new  pupils  om  their 
entering  school,  until  the  master  can  assign  them  regular  seats ;  also  for  seat- 
ing visitors  at  the  quarterly  examinations.  The  space  [P,  PJ,  a  broad  step, 
eighteen  feet  long  anil  two  feet  wide,  is  used  for  some  class  exercises  on  the 
black-boards.  The  pacs>age  [/,  /],  about  eighteen  inches  wide,  running  the 
whole  length  o\'  the  room,  affords  great  far'ility  in  the  movements  of  pupils  to 
and  from  the  recitations  and  other  class  exercises.  The  master's  classes  gen- 
erally recite  in  the  space  [o^o]  on  the  back  side  of  the  room,  four  feet  wide 
and  sixiy-four  feet  long,  where  seats  are  placed  for  scholars  to  sit  during 
recitation,  when  it  is  necessary;  and  the  same  accommodations  are  provided 
in  the  recitation-rooms. 

The  windows  [W,  W,  &c.],  which  are  hung  with  weights,  and  furnished 
with  inside  blinds,  in  the  manner  before  described,  contain  twelve  lights  each, 
of  ten  by  sixteen  glass,  of  the  strongest  kind,  the  Saranac  or  Uedford  glass. 

The  quantity  oi  air  furnished  for  each  scholar  in  the  public  school-rooms  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance.  The  rooms  1  »r  the  piimary  and  the  inter- 
mediate schools — the  former  designed  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  the  latter  only  ninety-six  pupils — contain  between  fifteen  and  six- 
teen thousand  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air.  The  rooms  for  the  grammar 
schools,  intended  to  accommodate  two  hundred  pupils,  contain  over  thirty- five 
thousand  cubic  feet,  after  a  suitable  deduction  for  the  furniture  is  made. 

This  estimate  allows  every  child,  when  the  rooms  are  not  crowded,  dbout 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air  for  every  hour  and  a  half,  on  the  sup- 
position that  no  change  takes  place,  except  at  the  times  of  recess,  and  at  the 
close  of  each  session.  But  the  rate  at  wnich  warm  air  is  constantly  coming 
into  the  rooms  from  the  furnaces,  increases  the  allowance  for  every  child  to 
about  three  himdred  cubic  feet  for  every  hour  and  a  half 
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The  preceding  cat  is  given  in  order  to  show  an  end  view^  the  projection,  belfry, 
rooms,  seats,  desks,  and  cellar.  An  imperfect  section  of  the  warmiDg  appa« 
raius  is  presented,  giving  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  it6  constniction.  The 
smoke-pipe,  connected  with  [aj,  the  heater,  coiled  twice  aroand  in  the  air» 
chamber,  passes  off  in  the  direction  of  r^,  61  to  the  chinmey.  The  short  tin 
pipes  [c,  c]  conduct  the  warm  air  into  the  lower  rooms ;  and  the  long  ones 
l€,  e]  convey  it  to  the  rooms  in  the  second  story.  On  each  side  of  the  projec- 
tion over  tne  door  [^  is  a  window,  lighting  the  outside  entrv,  and  a£so  the 
middle  entry  by  another  window  over  the  inside  door.  The  enJ  views  of  seats 
and  desks  do  not  represent  the  difierent  sizes  very  accurately,  but  sufficiently 
80  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  plan. 


Thx  High  Schooi<-Hou8e. 


This  building  occupies  an  elevated  and  beautiful  situation,  at  the  head  of 
President  street,  near  the  central  part  of  the  city.  It  is  a  specimen  of  plain, 
but  tasielul  architecture,  on  whicii  the  eye  reposes  with  pleasure.  The  lot, 
somewhat  irregular  in  its  form,  is  equivalent  to  one  a  hundred  feet  by  a  hun- 
dred and  fifteen,  and  lies  on  a  gentle  hill-side,  rendering  it  easy  to  construct  a 
basement  almost  entirely  above  ground,  except  on  the  back  side.  The  exten- 
sive grounds  in  front,  and  on  either  side,  all  planted  with  trees,  and  separated 
from  the  High  School  only  by  the  width  of  the  streets,  add  much  to  the  beauty 
and  pleasantness  of  its  situation.  The  yards  around  it  are  inclosed  bv  a 
handsome  baluster  fence,  resting  in  front  on  heavy  blocks  of  rough  granite. 
The  steps  are  of  hewn  granite,  twelve  feet  long,  making  a  very  convenient 
entrance. 

The  High  School  being  desired  for  both  boys  and  girls,  an  entirely  separate 
«»ntrancc  is  provided  for  each  department.  The  front  door,  at  which  tlie  girls 
enter,  has  a  very  beautiful  frontispiece,  with  double  columns  (ihus  providing 
for  large  side-lights),  and  a  heavy  ornamented  cap,  all  cut  from  Cluincy  granite 
in  the  best  style. 

The  door  in  the  circular  projection,  fronting  on  another  street,  has  also  a 
fine  frontispiece,  cut  from  Q,ulncv  granite. 

The  size  of  this  building  is  tifty  feet  by  seventy-six,  with  a  projection  of 
seven  feet.  The  walls  of  tlie  basement  are  of  stone,  three  feet  thick,  and  faced 
with  rough-hewn  granite,  laid  in  courses  twenty  inches  wide.  Each  stone  has 
a  "  chiseled  draft,  fine  cut,"  an  inch  wide  around  the  face,  and  all  the  joints 
as  close  and  true  as  if  the  whole  were  fine  hammered.  The  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  walls,  diminishing  in  thickness  as  they  rise,  are  faced  with  the 
best  quality  of  Danvers  pressed  brick,  giving  the  building  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance. The  roof  is  covered  with  tin,  every  joint  soldered,  and  the  whole  sur- 
face kept  well  painted. 

The  rooms  in  the  basement  story,  which  is  twelve  feet  high  in  the  clear,  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  solid  brick  walls.  The  pupils  in  the  girls'  de- 
partment, enterini»  the  house  at  [A],  pass  into  the  large  lobby  [C],  twelve  feet 
by  twenty-eight,  Irom  which  they  can  go  to  all  parts  of  the  building  appro- 
priated to  their  use. 

The  furnace-room  [H]  has  a  brick  floor,  and  is  kept  in  as  good  order  as  the 
01  her  parts  of  the  house.  The  coal-bins  [«,  n]  and  the  furnace  [FJ  are  so  con- 
structed, that,  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  care,  the  room  may  be  kept  as  clean 
as  any  of  the  school-rooms.  The  arrangements  [m,  m]  for  setting  up  um- 
brellas have  been  described.  The  pump  [p],  accessible  to  all  in  the  girls* 
department,  connected  with  a  nice  sink,  lined  with  lead,  aflTords  an  abundant 
supply  of  excellent  water.  The  rooms  [E,  G,  I],  each  not  far  from  sixteen  by 
iwenty-four  feet,  are  appropriated  as  the  Superintendent's  Office,  and  for  sucn 
meetings  of  the  School  Committee,  and  of  its  sub-committees,  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed there. 

The  large  lecture-room,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lobby,  is  furnished  with 
«ettees,  which  will  accommodate  about  two  hundred  and  filly  pupils     On  the 
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No.  15. — Plan  of  the  Basement  of  High  SchooL 


platform  [P],  raised  seven  inches  from  the  floor,  a  long  table  or  counter  [rf], 
made  convenient  for  experimental  lectures  in  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy, 
&c.,  having  pneumatic  cisterns  for  holding  gasses.  At  [F,  ice]  are  suitable 
provisions  for  the  fires  used  in  the  preparations  of  chemical  experiments. 
The  pump  [p],  with  a  sink  like  the  other,  is  used  exclusively  by  the  pupils  in 
the  boys'  depanment. 

In  all  lectures,  and  other  exercises  in  this  room,  the  girls,  entering  at  [a], 
occupy  the  seats  on  the  right  of  [D],  the  middle  aisle.  The  Iwys,  entering  by 
descending  the  short  flight  of  stairs  [6],  are  seated  on  the  opposite  side  oi  the 
room.  This  may  seem  like  descending  to  useless  particulars,  but  it  is  done  to 
show  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  the  objections  sometimes  made  against 
having  a  school  for  boys  and  for  girls  in  the  same  building,  where  the  depart- 
ments are  kept  entirely  separate,  except  in  exercises  in  vocal  music  and  occa- 
sional lectures.  The  boys  enter  the  nouse  at  the  end  door  [BJ,  which  is  six 
feet  above  the  basement  floor,  and,  by  a  short  flight  of  stairs,  tney  reach  the 
first  siorv  at  [<:]. 

The  three  rooms  [C,  D,  F]-  are  appropriated  to  the  department  for  ffirls. 
They  are  easy  of  access  to  the  pupils,  who,  ascending  u\e  broad  flight  of 
staii-s,  terminating  at  [B],  can  pass  readily  into  their  resjjective  rooms. 

The  course  of  instniciion  in  the  school  occupying  three  years,  the  room  [Dl 
is  appropriattul  to  the  studies  for  the  first,  [E]  to  those  of  the  second,  and 
[F]  to  the  course  for  the  third  year.  In  each  room  there  are  three  sizes  of 
seats  and  desks,  and  their  arrangement  in  all  is  imiform.  The  largest  are  on 
the  back  side  of  the  room.  The  largest  desks  are  four  feet  eight  inches  long, 
and  twenty-two  inches  wide  on  the  top;  the  middle  size  is  two  inches  smaller, 
and  the  other  is  reduced  in  the  same  proportions.  The  largest  seats  are  as 
high  as  common  chairs,  about  seventeen  mches,  and  the  remaining  sizes  are 
reduced  to  correspond  with  the  desks.  The  passages  around  the  sides  of  the 
rooms  vary  from  two  to  four  feet  wide,  and  those  between  the  rows  of  desks, 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches. 

On  the  raised  platforms  [P,  P,  P,  P]  are  the  teachers'  tables  [</,</,  rf, 'Z], 
covered  with  dark  woolen  cloth,  and  furnished  with  four  drawers  each.  The 
registers  [/,/,/,/]  admit  the  warm  air  from  the  furnace,  and  the  pipes  [pjP^  p] 
conduct  it  into  the  rooms  in  the  upper  story.  The  passage  [b]  leads  into  the 
back  yard,  which  is  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  shrubbery. 
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The  door  leading  Ciom  ihe  room  [F]  ir  used  only  Tor  teachers  and  visiton, 
exc^  when  the  two  depart  men  is  Bs-«inble  in  Ihe  balJ. 

In  the  (oom  [C)  the  buys  pursue  Ihe  studies  prescribed  for  the  fiisl  yearj 
the  other  rooms  in  thiii  depantneni  are  is  the  neit  slory. 

Pupils  ascending  froia  the  area  [e],  by  two  circular  stairways,  land  on  the 
broad  space  {a,c],  from  which,  by  a  shon  flight  of  stairs,  they  reach  [A],  in 
the  following  cut,  the  floor  of  the  upper  story,  which  is  sixteen  feel  in  the  clear. 
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The  room  {B)  is  appropriated  to  the  middle  class,  and  [C]  lo  [he  senior 
class.    The  arraasemEnt  of  ihe  seals  and  desks  are 
the  same  a:,   in  me  other  rooms,  eiccpt  Uiey  are 
mavablr — being  Screwed  to  a  frame  not  fastened  to 
the  floor,  as  shown  in  this  cut. 

The  cross  pan'iion  [nj— see  cul  No,  17— is  com- 
posed of  four  very  large  doors,  ahoiit  fourteen  feel 
square,  hung  with  weigliis  in  such  a  maoner  that 

thev  mav  be  raised  inin  ihe  aitic,  thus  throwing  the  whole  upper  siorv  into  one 

11  by  which  one  room  can  he  changed  imo'line,  and 

jcnasion  may  require.    On  all  public  occasions,  snch  ai 

ms,  and  Annual  Exhibitions,  ihe  rooms  are  rhua  thrown 

(sand  desks  turned  so  as  lo  face  the  platform  [P],  in 


large  ha! 
three  inlo  oar,  as 
Cluarierly  Cxami 
tether,  and  the 
[E],  the  principal 


Ohsei 


,  relative  10  the  modes  of  waiming  the  public 
,  hive  proved  that  very  large  stoves,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
lemperaiure  of  ihe  rooms  ino«  nm/nj-m  and  pteamnl,  and  that  Ihey 
are  ei5o  nutrt  eamamital.  Both  in  regard  to  the  amounl  of  fuel  consumed,  and 
the  amount  of  repairs  required.  It  is  a  general  principle,  that  a  wanning 
apparatu.s  containing  a  tar^e  quantity  of  luel,  undergoing  a  kIcw  combuslion, 
is  fietier  than  one  containing  a  ^maU  quantity  of  fuel,  in  aaiaie  of  rapid  com- 
bustion. The  stoi'es  in  ilie  small  buildings,  and  ihe  lu'raaces  in  ihe  large 
ones,  are  conslructcd  on  this  principle. 

In  regard  to  ihe  construction  of  tumaees  for  warming  public  building  or 
private  dwellings,  so  much  liejiends  upon  clrcumsiances,  thai  no  specific'plan 
can  be  given  which  would  he  siicressfiil  in  all  cases.  One  familiar  wiih  ihe 
principles  which  regulate  the  motions  of  currents  of  air  at  dillercni  tempera- 
lures,  can,  with  an  onlinary  degree  of  good  Judginenl  and  mechanical  slfill, 
make  a  furnace  in  any  place,  where  one  can  be  made  at  all,  that  will  ac^im- 
pliiih  all  which  Ihe  laws  of  nature  will  permit. 

The  following  cot  is  intended  lo  illustrate  lieo  plans  for  a  furnace. 


In  the  firsi,  ihe  cold  air  is  admitted  at  [a],  throDgh  the  oulside  walls  of  ihe 
building,  and  descends  in  the  direction  described  by  the  arrowa,  to  [r],  and 
ihence  rises  to  jhe  lop  of  the  ftimace,  as  shown  by  the  aJ  -  -   .  ■ 
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large  opening  [h]^  into  the  air-chamber,  where  it  is  heated  and  conducted  to 
ihr  rooms  by  lar^  pipes,  [/,  A].  The  object  of  this  mode  of  taking  in  air  is 
tw(»-foId.  In  the  first  place,  the  constant  currents  of  cold  air,  passing  over  the 
top  of  the  fuiLace,  keep  that  surface  comparatively  cool,  and  also  keep  the 
floors  above  the  furnace  cool,  thus  removing  all  danger  of  setting  fire  to  the 
wooii-work  over  the  furnace. 

In  the  second  place,  as  the  Inside  walls  are  constantly  becoming  heated, 
and  the  cunents  o(  cold  air,  passing  down  on  all  sides  of  the  walls,  become 
rantied  by  their  radiation,  ana  thus,  as  it  were,  take  the  heat  from  the  outside 
of  the  inner  walls,  and  bring  it  round  into  the  air-chamber  again,  at  [^1  This 
is  not  mere  theory,  but  has  been  found  to  work  well  in  practice.  On  this 
plan,  the  outside  walls  are  kept  so  cool,  that  very  little  neat  is  wasted  by 
radiation. 

In  the  second  plan,  the  cold  air  is  admitted  as  before;  but,  instead  of 
ascend  ins:  from  [r]  to  the  top  of  the  furnace,  it  passes  through  a  large  opening, 
directly  from  [r],  to  [p.p^p]^  representing  small  piers,  supporting  the  inside 
walls,  and  thence  into  the  air-chamber  at  [i],  and  also  vp  tne  spaces  [/,  n,  to 
the  top  [5],  from  which  the  air  warmed  by  coming  up  between  the  walls  is 
taken  into  the  rooms  by  separate  registers,  or  is  let  into  the  sides  of  the 
pipes  [Z;^  J. 

By  this  plan,  the  air  passes  more  rapidly  through  the  air-chamber,  and  enters 
the  rooms  in  larger  quantities,  but  at  a  imeer  temperature.  This  is  the  better 
mode,  if  the  furnace  be  properiv  constructed  with  large  inlets  and  outlets  for 
air,  so  that  no  parts  become  higlily  heated;  otherwise,  the  wood-work  over  the 
furnace  will  be  in  some  danger  of  taking  fire.  The  general  defects  in  the 
construciion  of  furnaces  are: — tvo  small  openings  for  the  admission  of  cold 
air — too  small  pipes  for  conveying  the  warm  air  in  all  horizontal  and  inclined 
directions — and  defective  dampers  in  the  perpendicular  pipes.  A  frequent 
cause  of  failure  in  warming  public  buildings  and  private  dwellings  may  be 
found  in  the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  attendants. 

A  single  remark  will  close  this  report,  which  has  been  extended,  perhaps 
too  far  by  specific  details — a  want  of  which  is  of\en  complained  01  by  me* 
chanics  who  are  engaged  in  building  school-houses. 

It  is  believed  to  be  Itesl^  and,  all  things  considered,  cheapest^  in  the  end,  tc 
build  very  sood  school-houses — to  make  their  external  appearance  pleasan 
and  attractive,  and  their  Internal  arrangements  comfortable  and  convenient- 
to  keep  them  in  first-ratt  order,  well  repaired,  and  always  clean. 

The  amount  of  damage  done  to  school  property  in  this  city  has  uniformly 
been  least  in  those  houses  in  T^hich  the  teachers  have  done  most  to  keep  ever; 
thing  in  very  good  order.  The  very  appearance  of  school  property  well  taker 
care  of  rebukes  the  spirit  of  mischief,  and  thus  elevates  the  taste  and  ihar 
acter  of  the  pupils. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

N.  BISHOP, 
Superintendent  of  Public  SchooU. 

Pbotidencb,  August,  I84d. 


AB8BKAL  DIBTHICT-SCBOOL-ROnBB 


The  above  cot  reirresents  Ihe  front  elevaiion  of  a  new  school-house  ereetad 
iTi  Arsenal  District,  in  Ilarlfonl,  after  designs  by  Oclavius  Jordan,  Architect. 
As  ori(!inally  planned  there  were  to  be  two  rooms,  as  shown  in  side  elfiTatioD, 
(Fig.  3.)  The  largest  (Fig.  3)  room  is  forty-fiTe  feet  long  by  twenty-fiTB 
wide,  with  a  rec  it  lit  ion-room  (C)  fourteen  feet  by  twelve,  and  two  entries,  one 
for  boya  (A)  and  one  for  girls,  (B),  eachtweWe  feet  by  six,  famished  with  sink, 
nooks,  ii-c.  There  are  tnirty-two  desks,  each  fur  two  pupils,  with  sixty-foui 
chairs,  (page  Ml,  Fig.  2),  and  thirty-two  chairs  for  young  children,  (tig.  3, 
page  30.)  The  room  is  warmed  by  Mott'a  School  Stove,  (page  146,1  and  ven- 
tilated b;  flues  in  the  walls,  openinE  at  the  lap  and  botlom  ofthe  laom,  which 
IS  fifteen  feel  high  in  Ihe  clear.    The  material  is  brick,  and  the  cou  91800. 
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PLAN  OP  aOUTB  DtBTKICT  BCHCWL-noUaB. 


Plans  of  the  Soptb  District  Scbool-hodsb  lit  tbb  Citt  of 

HlRTTORD. 

The  houu,  illniilrated  in  Figt.  1, 3,  3, 4,  5,  and  ft,  wm  erected  in  1R5),  ■ftcr 
plans  by  E.  I>.  Tiffimy,  Esq.,  at  bd  eipeniie,  including  liit,  Inclranre,  buildio)!,  and 
furniture,  of  tl3,O0U,  The  location  la  both  oenlral  and  rellred,oQ  loe  oaitiide  nf 
Wadswurth  atrect,  having  a  front  uf  3i0  feet,  and  dcplh  o(  15U,  and  It  rendered 
■iirjiossinfily  attrsctlTc  and  bt-nutlful  by  a  number  of  fine  old  majatio  oaka  and 
praoeful  elms.  The  building  i«  ofbricli,  TO  B-et  by  58,  eictiwive  of  the  towiT«,and 
«  three  Btorlca  high,  and  waa  designed  to  acetHninodate  450  pupil*—  but  owing  to 
the  Bttmcl^on  of  the  hoiur  and  popularity  I'f  the  aohool,  proTlnon  haa  been  mada 
m  it  (i>r  500  pnpila — claaaifipd  into  fire  departmeola. 

Fro.  2.    Plah  or  Fimt  Flook. 


A— Girls'  entrance. 

B— Boya'       do. 

C-Primarj  No.  I. 

SaUed  with  chair*. 

ivig-i.} 

D— Primary  No.  2. 

Sealed  at  No.  1. 

E  E— Clolhea  n»mi 

F  F— Culver'i  Fumaoei  to"  baarment. 

G — Coal -room,  eite 

nding  under  Primary 

No.  1. 

H-Girl.'p»«B,K 

play  ground. 

SS— Stalra. 

o— Qolhea  room  for 

boyi 

d-Clolhea  room  for 

.^t: 

{— SlairaUi 

t  (— TfMber'i  lable.  ' 

r — R^iitera  Ibr  healed  ur. 

T — Floei  for  rentiUtion  rarmouutad  hy  nnoMii'a  Bj|Ml(r. 
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F:a.  3.    Pi^n  of  Second  Flooh. 


1 — PrimsTf  No.  3.     S«»l  and  deak  for  two  pupJU.    (Kg.  6.) 
K — Intermediate  School — seat  and  desk  for  uua  pupiL 
i — Clothea  room  Iot  boyi. 
k — Clotba  room  for  girls. 


Fta.  S.    PuMtRT  School  Cbiil 


FLAN  OF  Bouni  nismicT  bchool-hoiisb. 


Fio.  4.     PuK  or  TiiiKD  Fwoii. 


M — Upper  DepulmeDt,  leali  and  deska  for  two  pu[nl*.     (fig.  6.) 
L  L — Library  and  AppKttm. 


FiQ.  6.    ILiBTniaD  School  Dfn. 
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Plans  and  Description  op  the  Public  High  School-House, 

Hartpord,  Conn. 

The  Public  High  School-House  of  Hartford  was  built  after  more 
than  ordinary  search  for  the  best  plan,  (a  committee  having  visited 
lioston,  Lowell,  Salem,  Newburyport,  Worcester,  Providence,  and 
Middletown,  for  this  purpose,)  under  the  constant  oversight  of  a 
prudent,  practical  and  intelligent  building  committee,  and  with  due 
regard  to  a  wise  economy.  The  committee  were  limited  in  their 
expenditure  for  lot,  building,  and  fixtures,  to  $12,000;  and  when  it 
was  ascertained  that  a  suitable  building  could  not  be  constructed 
for  that  sum,  individuals  on  the  committee  immediately  contributed 
$2,400  out  of  their  own  pockets  to  complete  the  house  with  the 
latest  improvements.  The  committee  have  now  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  their  contributions  and  personal  oversight  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  erecting  and  furnishing  the  most  complete 
structure  of  the  kind  in  New  England,  when  the  aggregate  cost  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  High  School  is  designed  for  both  males  and  females,  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  buildings,  and  the  grounds,  are  made  wiih  reference  to  the  separa- 
tion of  ihe  sexes,  so  far  as  this  is  desirable  in  the  same  school. 

The  lot  on  which  Uie  building  stands  is  ai  the  corner  of  Asylum  and  Ann 
streets,  and  is  at  once  central,  and  large  enough  for  the  appropriate  yards.  The 
yards  are  separate!  by  a  close  and  substantial  board  fence,  and  the  grounds  are 
well  laid  out  and  properly  inclosed;  they  will  also  soon  be  planted  with  trees 
and  shrubbery.  The  building  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  upon  a  fiim  stone 
basemei.t.  lis  dimensions  aie  50  by  75  feet.  The  basement  is  13  feet  in  the 
clear,  six  feet  of  which  are  above  the  level  of  the  yard.  This  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  occupied  by  furnaces,  coal  bins,  sinks,  pumps,  entrance  rooms,  &c.  At  one 
end,  and  on  iwo  opj  osiie  siiles  of  the  building,  a  stair  case  eleven  feet  in  width 
extends  from  each  of  the  two  entrance  rooms,  to  the  upper  story,  with  spacious 
landings  on  the  first  and  second  floors.  Two  rooms,  each  11  bv  14  feet,  are  be- 
tween the  stair  cases,  the  one  on  the  first  floor  being  used  for  a  front  entry  to  the 
building,  and  the  one  on  the  second  floor  being  appropriated  to  the  Library 
and  Apparatus.  Two  closets,  eleven  by  four  feel  on  the  first  floor,  and  imme- 
diately beneath  the  stair  cases,  receive  the  outer  garments,  umbrellas,  &c.,  ol 
the  teachers. 

An  aisle  of  four  feet  four  inches  in  width  extends  between  the  desks  and 
outer  walls  of  the  rooms,  and  between  every  two  ranges  of  desks  is  an  aisle  of 
two  feet  four  inches  in  width.  An  aisle  or  eight  feet  in  width  passes  through 
the  middle  of  the  rooms,  parallel  to  the  narrower  passages.  A  space  of  five 
feet  in  width  is  likewise  reserved  between  the  remote  scats  in  the  ranges  and 
the  partition  wall  of  the  rooms.  Around  the  sides  of  the  room.s,  lastefully  cor>- 
structed  settees  are  placed  for  occasional  recitations,  and  for  the  accommodation 
of  visiters,  and  in  the  upper  room  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  of  the  room  below, 
during  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  the  school. 

The  pupils,  when  seated,  face  tlie  teachers'  desks  and  platforras.which occupy 
the  space  between  the  entrance  doors  of  each  room. 

A  blackboard,  or  black  plaster  surface,  forty  feet  long,  and  five  broad,  ex- 
tends between  the  doors  leading  to  the  recitation  nioms,  which  are  also  lined 
with  a  continuous  blackboard.  There  is  also  a  blackboard  extending  the 
entire  length  of  the  teachers' platform  in  the  lower  room,  and  two  of  smaller  di- 
mensions in  the  room  above,  a  part  of  the  space  being  occupied  by  the  folding 
doors  leading  to  the  library  and  apparatus  room.  Twenty  chairs,  of  small  di- 
mensions and  sixteen  inches  in  height,  are  placed  around  each  recitation  room, 
♦hirteen  inches  apart  and  seven  inches  from  the  walls,  and  securely  fastened  to 
ihe  3oor.    A  clock,  with  a  circular  gilt  frame  and  eighieen-inch  dial  plate,  if 
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placed  over  the  teachers'  platform  in  each  school  room,  in  full  view  of  the  papils. 
A  small  bell  is  also  placed  above  the  teachers'  platform  in  the  lower  room,  with 
a  wire  attached,  passing  to  the  desk  of  the  Principal,  in  the  rc»om  above,  by 
which  the  time  of  recesses,  change  of  recitation  classes,  &c.,  are  signified  lo 
the  members  of  the  lower  rooms. 

The  school-rooms  in  the  fiist  and  second  stories  are  50  feet  square,  and  13  feet 
in  height — to  each  of  which,  two  recitation  rooms  1*2  by  23  feet  are  attached. 
The  large  rooms  are  furnished  with  "  Kimball's  improved  School  Chairs  and 
Desks,"  placed  in  six  ranges,  extending  back  from  the  teacheis'  platforms,  len 
csks  forming  a  range,  anS  two  chairs  attached  to  each  desk,  furnishing  accom- 
odations in  each  room  for  1*20  puj>ils — (iO  of  either  sex.  Am|  Ic  room  yet 
emaiiis  in  front  of  these  ranges  to  increase  the  number  of  desks  when  the 
waiiis  of  the  school  demand  ihem.  The  desks  are  four  feet  in  length  and  one 
fool  lour  inches  in  breadth,  constructed  of  cherry,  oiled  and  varnished.  The 
m  'derately  inclined  tops  nrcjire/i  to  the  end  supporters,  and  the  openings  for 
bi)oks  are  in  front  of  the  pupils.  Glass  inkstands  arc  inserted  in  the  tops  of  the 
desks,  and  the  ink  protected  fioin  dust  and  the  action  of  the  almospheie  by 
mahogany  covers  turning  on  pivots.  The  chairs  are  constructed  with  seats 
(if  bnsswood,  hollowed,  and  backs  of  cherry,  moulded  both  to  add  beauty  to 
tli*^  form  of  the  chair,  and  to  aflbrd  support  and  comfort  to  the  occupants.  All 
Pie  neatly  stained  and  varnished,  ana  they,  as  well  as  the  desks,  rest  on  iron 
sniMi()rief>,  firmly  screued  to  the  floor. 

The  entire  upper  story  is  converted  into  a  hall,  being  twelve  feet  in  height  at 
the  walls,  rising  thence  in  an  arch  to  the  height  of  seventeen  feet.  This  is  ap- 
y  onriaied  to  reading,  and  declamation,  and  for  the  female  department  of  the 
school,  todaily  recess,  and  calisihenic exercises.  A  moderately  raised  platform 
is  located  at  one  end,  above  which  an  extended  blackboard  is  placed,  and  settees 
are  ranged  around  the  walls;  these,  properly  arranged,  together  with  the  .settees 
fn>m  the  lower  rooms,  which  are  easily  transported  above,  .speedily  convert  the 
oi^en  Hall  into  a  commodious  Lecture  room, — and  also  adapt  it  to  the  purposes 
of  public  examinations  and  exhibitions. 

in  each  of  the  two  entrance  rooms  are  placed  the  means  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort, — a  pump  of  the  most  ap['roved  constniction,  an  ample  sink,  two  wash 
la^ns  with  towels,  glass  drinking  tumblers,  and  a  looking-^lass.  Ganges  oi 
hooks  for  hats,  coats,  bonnets,  cloaks,  &c.,  extend  around  the  rooms,  and  are 
numlered  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  pupils,  of  each  sex,  which  the 
cai  acity  of  the  house  will  accommodate.  In  the  girls'  room,  paiis  of  small 
iron  hooks  are  placed  directly  beneath  the  bonnet  hooks,  and  twelve  inches  from 
the  floor,  for  holding  the  over-shoes,  in  the  boys'  room,  boot-jacks  are  pro- 
vided to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  boots  for  slippers  when  they  enter  the  build- 
ing— an  important  article,  and  of  which  no  one  in  this  department  of  the  ."^chool 
is  destitute.  A  thin  plank,  moderatelv  inclined  by  hollowing  the  upper  side,  is 
phc'-d  upon  the  floor,  and  extends  around  the  wail>  of  the  room,  to  receive  the 
Doois  and  convey  the  melted  ice  and  snow  from  them,  by  a  pipe,  bei.eath  the 
fl  Kir.  A  large  umbrella  stand  is  furnished  in  each  of  the  two  entrance  rooms, 
also  with  pipes  for  conveying  away  the  water.  Stools  are  .secured  to  the  floors 
for  convenience  in  exchanging  l>ooi;s,  shoes,  &c.  Directly  under  the  stairs  is  an 
o.MNn.M  OATHKKUM — au  appropriate  vessel,  in  which  are  carefully  deposited 
shreds  of  paper,  and  whatever  comes  under  the  denomination  of  lit-  r^ subject, 
of  course,  to  frequent  removal.  These  rooms,  in  C(jmmon  with  the  others,  are 
carefully  warmeji.  The  wains?oting  of  the  entrance  rooms,  and  the  stair  case, 
is  formet*  of  narrow  boarls,  grooved  and  tongued,  placed  perpendiculjirlv,  and 
crowned  with  a  simple  moulding.  The  .railing  of  the  stair  ca.se  is  of  black 
walnut.  A  pwieled  wain.scoting  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  base  of  the 
windows,  extends  around  the  walls  of  the  remaining  rooms.  All  the  wooo 
work,  including  the  libran'  and  apparatus  cases,  is  neatly  painted,  oak-grained, 
and  varnished.  The  teachers*  tables  are  made  of  cherry,  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  two  feet  four  inches  in  breadth,  with  three  drawers'in  each,  and  are  sup- 
ported on  eight  legs.  A  movable  writing  desk  of  the  same  material  is  placed 
on  each.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  teachers'  de.'^k  in  the  upper  room,  a  piano 
is  to  be  placed,  for  use'  during  the  opening  and  closin?  exercises  of  the  scho(»l, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  young  ladies  during  the  recesses.  Venetian  window 
blinds  with  rolling  slats,  are  placed  inside  the  windows,  and  being  of  a  slight 
bufl'  color,  they  modify  the  lignt  without  imparting  a  sombre  hue  to  the  room. 
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FIf.  d-OBOvm^  Plaw,  Yaks,  BAsnmrr,  Ao. 


TT 


B 


A— Front  yard. 

B— Girls'  yard. 

C — Boys*  yard. 

D — Door. 

E — Boys'  entrance  rooms. 

G — Girls'  entrance  rooms. 

F — Furnace. 

S— Stairs. 

W— Windows. 

P — Privies,  with  screen,  doon,  &e. 


a— Cold  air  ducts. 

b— Warm  air  ducts. 

c — Fool  air  dacts  or  ventilating  fluea. 

d — Smoke  i>ipe. 

e — Pamp,  sink. 

f— Umbrella  stand. 

g— Hollowed  plank  to   receive 

boots,  overshoesi  dec 
o— Bins  for  nard  coal,  charcoal,  ta. 
i — Close  board  ftnoe. 
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SCHOOL  ARCUITBCTURE. 


P''«.  3— Plan  of  Fibst,  Floor. 


A — Front  entrance. 
B — Girls*  entrance. 
C — Boys'  entrance. 
I — Centre  aisle,  eight  feet. 

L — Aisle  between  each  range  of  seats  and  desks,  two  feet  four  inches. 
K — Side  aisle,  four  feet  four  inches. 
M — Space  five  feet  wide. 
T — ^Teachers*  platform  and  desk. 

R — Recitation  rooms,  each  twenty-three  feet  by  twelve,  famished  with 
twenty  chairs,  seven  inches  from  the  wall  and  thirteen  inches  apart. 
Gl— Library  and  apparatus,  from  eleven  feet  by  fourteen  feet. 
N — Kimball's  desk  and  two  chairs. 
O — Piano. 

r — Hot  air  registers, 
c — Ventilating  flue  or  foul  air  duct    N — Settees. 


Flf.  4— Flam  of  Sboons  Floob. 


rnsLiu  man  hcuool.  iiaktford. 


Fig.  5.  Transverse  seclion  eihibitinctbe  manner  in  nhich  the  veniiducu  oi 
hoi  air  flues  are  carried  up  on  ihe  insMe  of  the  walls,  under  the  roof,  till  they 
iliscliarge  into  the  Statiunaiy  Top  cir  Kjeclur. 

Fig,  0.  Lateral  seclioa  of  the  venliducU''  or  fuiil  air  flues,  showing  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  flues  ar«  packed  together  and  carried  up  separately  from  Ihe 
floor  of  each  room  until  tht^diachai^  into  the  common  lijectiir.  Tneculdon 
not  represent  properly  the  maimer  in  whicli  the  flues  are  i^arried  under  and  onl 
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Each  dealt  IB  fitted  up 
with  a  glaaa  ink-well 
(Fig.  2.)  Mt  (iimlj  into 
tbe  desk,  and  covered 
withalid.  The  ink-well 
may  be  aei  into  a  cast 
iron  bnx(Fig.  3,]  having 
Ihe  box  being 


Fll.». 


leak,  and  the  ink-wellbeiagremoraUefiw 
enience  in  filling,  cleauing,  and  emptying 
cold  weather. 
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Fig.  3*    Male  Department. 

The  exterior  dimensions  of  the  building  are  72  ft.  by  54.  It  is  two  stories 
high,  with  a  basement  \)  ft.  in  the  clear,  and  an  arched  attic,  6  i\.  to  the 
spring  of  the  arch.  The  first  story  is  occupied  by  the  male  department, 
and  the  second  by  the  girls*  department.  The  basement  will  be  used  as  a 
play  ffround  for  the  bovs  in  wet  weather,  and  the  attic  is  appropriated  for 
calisthenic  exercises  for  the  girls,  and  meetings  of  the  whole  school. 

The  lower  school-room  is  50  ft.  by  47,  and  12  ft.  high  in  the  clear,  with 
two  recitation  rooms,  each  25  ft.  by  12.  The  entrance  is  from  the  East, 
near  the  end.  into  a  lobby  (A)  8  ft.  wide,  and  fitted  up  with  scraper,  mats, 
hooks,  &c.  &c. 

The  desks  are  so  placed,  that  the  scholars  face  towards  the  teacher's 
platform,  (D)  which  is  against  the  northern  partition,  separating  the  school- 
room from  the  entry.  The  desks  are  placed  in  seven  ranges,  containing 
each  12  desks,  each  desk  accommodating  two  scholars,  and  the  front  of  one 
desk  constituting  the  back  of  the  preceding  one.  The  seats  and  desks  are 
painted  green.  Each  range  is  separated  from  the  other  by  an  aisle  18  inch- 
es wide,  and  the  whole  body  of  desks  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  an 
open  space  (C  C)  6  feet  wide. 

On  each  side  of  the  teacher's  platform  (D)  there  is  a  platform  with  an 
open  space  (B)  in  front,  of  10  ft.,  of  half  the  elevation,  for  two  assistants 
In  the  rear  of  the  platform  is  a  room  (E)  appropriated  to  the  teacher. 

The  recitation  rooms  are  separated  from  the  school-room  by  a  glass  par- 
tition.    Two  sides  of  each  is  occupied  by  blackboards. 

The  school-rooms  and  recitation  rooms  are  ventilated  by  openings  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  into  eight  flues  carried  up  in  the  wall  into  the  space  between 
the  arch  of  the  attic  and  the  roof.  This  space  communicates  at  all  times 
with  the  open  air  by  a  grating  at  either  end,  (as  indicated  in  Fig.  1  and  2.) 

The  school-room  is  heated  by  two  furnaces  in  the  basement,  the  hot  air 
ascending  through  the  openings  (r  r)  into  the  lower  room,  and  carried  into 
the  second  story  and  attic,  by  conductors  (ff.) 

There  are  six  large  windows  to  the  school-room,  and  one  to  each  recita- 
tion room.  The  windows  are  protected  by  Venetian  blinds,  which  are  never 
opened.    The  amount  of  light  is  graduated  by  opening  or  closing  the  slats. 

The  girls'  school-room  is  on  the  second  floor,  and  is,  in  every  respect 
*ike  the  one  below.  Both  rooms  are  well  supplied  with  blackboards,  an 
arith  a  set  of  Mitchell's  series  of  Outline  Maps,  and  globes. 
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Claims  of,  35H. 
Cicero,  on  Quick  Wit«,  .W. 
Cities,  Attractions  of  Intellect  to,  366. 
Civil  Eiijpneering,  School  of,  at  Carlsruhe,  909. 

Zurich,  211. 
Clajus,  J.,  Memoir,  413. 

German  (irammar  in  1578,  413. 
Classical  Schools  in  Biiden,  233. 

Table  of  Studiei*,  237. 

Entrance  Stiidie*,  236. 
ClasiiiHcntion,  and  Observation,  29. 

Advantages  of,  30. 

Of  Schools,  5()3. 
Principles  of,  566. 
Clulow,  \V.  B.,  on  Physical  Constitution,  16. 
Clothing  for  Children,  regulated  by  Comfort,  4B8L 

Locke,  466. 

S|iencer,  488. 
Coins,  Numbers  illustrated  by,  34. 
Colhurn.  D.  P.,  288. 

Memoir,  288. 

Portrait,  288. 

Extempore  S|ieaking,  290. 

First  Experience  in  Teaching,  393. 

Experience  in  Teachers*  Institutes,  394. 
I'klucational  Journals,  295. 
Normal  Schools,  295. 
General  Studies,  298. 
Government,  299. 

List  of  Arithmetical  Books  by,  301. 

Catastrophe  .)f  his  Death,  303. 

Character.  303. 
Cold,  Antngonist  to  Growth,  488. 
College  of  llusbundrv.  Plan  of,  in  1651, 101. 

Arguments  for,  I8i. 
Collega*,  Objections  to.  229. 

Unfavorable  to  Physical  Development,  338 

Not  practical,  229. 

Aristocratic.  230. 

Manners,  231. 
Color.  23,  24. 

Tabular  Illustrations  of,  523. 
Combe.  A.,  cited.  486. 
Commands,  should  be  sparing,  509 

Decisive  and  consistent,  509. 
Command  of  Words,  343. 
Commercial  School  at  Carlsruhe,  310. 
Commisaioners  on  National  Education  to  Ireland,  13S 

in  18U6,  135. 

in  l>+»4.  135. 

in  1831,  136. 
Results  of  Labors,  137. 
Common  Schools,  and  the  Art  of  Printiof,  418. 
Common  Sense,  116. 
Communion,  Rite  of.  in  Schools,  338. 
Com)ietition,  in  Physical  Exercises,  490. 
Comi>osition,  Exercises  in  writing,  340. 

Epistolary,  34  L 
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CompMitioo,  Quintiliao  oo,  1S3. 

Compte.  C.  364. 

Compulsory  Education.  Ri«bt  and  Policy  of,  366. 

Coruiorcet,  Report  and  Plan  of  Public  lmtructioo,S58 

Conduct,  and  Ilappinen,  81. 

Conferences  of  Teachera,  ia  Pnusia,  166,  179. 

in  Bnden,  2)4. 
Ccingre^ratiun  for  Adv.  of  Christ.  Knowledge,  369,  S75. 
Conneetiriit,  First  School  Ijaw  of.  3s2U. 

Plans  of  School-houses  in,  539. 

Public  or  Common  Sch(»ols,  3(>5. 

1.  Authority  and  Duty  to  Eiducote  Children  and  Es- 

tablish Schools.  3U6. 
in  State,  3U(}. 

Pnrenls.  Guardians  and  Employers,  306. 
Towns.  3«l6. 
School  District.  306. 

2.  Offir4>rs  charged  with  Administration,  307. 
Number  and  Dnifnatiun,  307. 

Duties,  :MjiH. 
Con))>eiisntion,  309. 

3.  Fund^  a:id  Taxation  for  the  Support  of  Sch'i.,  309. 
State  School  Fund,  309. 

Town  DepiiBit  Fund,  309. 

lioral  Kiidownients  and  Funds,  310. 

State  I'axation,  310. 

Town.  ;^  10 

DiAtrirt.  310. 

4.  Internal  Hconomy  of  the  Common  Schools,  310. 
Books,  31U. 

Kxnminntiun  and  Authorization  of  Teachers,  310. 

S^hool-houjies.  310. 

(irndntion  of  Schools,  311. 

Atteiidnuce.  311. 

SeMSJoiis,  311. 

Course  of  Instruction,  311. 

5.  Institutions  in  Aid  of  Common  Schools,  313. 
Suite  .Normal  Schitol,  31'i. 

Teachers*  Institutes,  31*2. 
State  Tenrhers'  .AsM>ciation,  313. 
Common  School  Journal,  313. 
School  Libraries  and  Appnratus,  313. 
Conversations  on  Object*,  330,  31. 
Exercises  in  Perception,  *il. 

Names  of  Objects— Parts,  Matter  and  Color,  31 

Numli^r;  Bnll-Frame,  34. 

Fractional  Numbers,  and  Apparatus,  35. 

Furins  ;  (*eometncaI  Solids ;  ArchilM.  Games,  37. 
Exercises  in  Observation.  28. 

Pro|)ertics.  (^>mp.  and  Classifications  of  Objects,  38. 

Incideiitul  Inve»ti|e^ntions  of  Objects,  30. 

(vrudation  of  Lessons,  33. 
Exercises  in  Reflection,  33. 

Size.  Weight.  Durability  of  Thinirs,  33. 

Physical  (>e<igraphy — (I'eographical  Box,  35. 

Political  (teocraphy,  38. 

Hi»t<iry  and  Chronology.  41. 

Rxcur«ions  in  the  Country.  43. 

Nat.  Hi»t.,  .Mineral., (;e<iIogy.  Botany,  ZoOlogy,  46. 

Nnt.  Philosophy,  (Chemistry,  Physioioiry,  Ac,  49. 
Mode  of  Imparting  Scientific  Inform,  to  Child'n,  353 
I'aste.  Order,  and  Piety.  354. 

Apparatus.  Sftecimens,  Models,  Engravings,  &c.,356. 
Technical  Terms,  359. 

Ritcapitulations,  .Narrations,  Letter-writing,  361. 
Directiuns  for  Improv.  the  Inventive  Faculties,  363. 
Results  of  a  Conversational  Course,  368. 
Table  of  Pro|)erties  perceivable  by  the  Senses,  373. 
Sight— Feeling.  373. 
Hearing— Taste,  373. 
Smelling.  37,3. 
Scveml  Senses,  374. 

Course  of  Elementary  Training  in,  31,  330 
Advantages  of,  346. 
Sftecimen  I^esson,  353. 
^'orporal  Punishment,  57,  119, 479,  480.  509. 
Ascham,  57. 
fjocke,  479. 
Silencer,  480,  509. 
Quintilian,  119. 
Ciislin,  Normal  Sohool  at,  19a 


Cousin,  v.,  and  Primary  Education,  366 

Beeoiidary  Education,  366. 

Superi<ir  Educatitm,  36ri. 

Academy  of  .Moral  Sciance,  374. 
Coventrv.  R.  I..  Plan  of  School-house,  574. 
Cox.  W..  Circle  of  Human  Knowledge,  19. 
Crates,  Saying  of.  103. 
Cravuig,  to  lie  Regulated,  476. 
Crime,  as  aflrectetTby  Education,  77. 

Causes  of,  77. 

How  prevented.  80. 
CroM-Exnminations,  343. 
Culture.  True  Notion  of,  158. 
Curiosity,  and  Knowledge,  14. 
Custom,  Force  of,  13,  14,  100. 

Illustrated  by  Lycurgus,  100. 
Cuvier,  on  Study  of  (Chemistry,  51. 

Labors  in  behiilfof  Historical  Studies,  3H3. 
''  Public  8ch<»ols,  3l)4. 

Cyclopedia  of  Aimtoinyf  cited,  488. 

Daunou.  M.,  Report  on  Pub.  Instruction,  356, 365, 374. 
Deaf- Mutes,  Institution  fur,  in  Baden,  358. 
Definitions,  114. 

How  taught  338. 
Dejection  of  Children,  479. 
Deinitcritus,  Words  tlie  Shadows  of  Actions,  100. 
Demosthenes,  104. 

Desoortes.  on  the  Discipline  of  Labor.  333. 
Desks  in  Schools,  as  they  are.  and  should  be,  537. 
Development  and  Growth,  distinct,  493. 
Diaries,  kept  bv  Children,  341. 
Didactics,  Pruiessorship  of,  ifiiV 
Diei)enbrock,  Cardinal  de,  on  Popular  Education,  963. 
Diet  of  Children  468,  486. 
Dirterences,  in  Things,  to  be  noticed,  99. 

Between  Nature  and  Art,  31. 
Diogenes,  Saying  of,  99. 
Discipline,  Nature's  Law  of,  496. 

Ijocke  on.  468.  474. 
Division  of  Labor  in  Schools,  567. 
Doll's  School-books,  338 
I>(matiis,  cited.  75. 

Latin  Grammar,  161. 
Draper.  L..  cited,  J29. 
Drawing.  Linear,  40. 

Drawing  out  of  the  Facultiea,  in  Education,  11, 16 
Dress  for  Gymnastics,  539. 
Drink,  470. 

Drunkenness,  liesaon  on,  84. 
Dull  Wits,  and  Education,  59,  99. 

Early  stimulation  of  Faculties,  493. 
F^ating,  475,  48.). 

Economy,  and  Forethought,  Lesson  on,  83. 
Education,  involves  all  Subjects,  496. 

Defined  by  English  Authorities,  11. 

Academic,  327. 

Compulsory,  266. 

Collej^iate.  339. 

Conditions,  {19. 

Duty  of  the  State,  357,  393. 

]«:<|uality,  358. 

Female,  337. 

Free,  or  gratuitous,  367. 

Higher,  £7.  339,570. 

Medical.  •£». 

Moral,  473,  496. 

Physical.  460,  463, 485,513, 531. 

Religion,  337. 

Science,  357. 

Theological,  33a 
Eisleben,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Elementary  Instruction,  Conversational  Coona^  9L 

Free  from  Governmental  Restraint,  367. 

Capable  of  Expansion,  3fS9. 

Progress  of,  in  France,  376. 
Elizabeth.  Queen.  Example  of  Study.  69. 
Eloquence,  how  fostered  ny  Public  Schools,  117. 
Emers4tn,  G.  B..  first  to  introd.  written  Examin*!.,  398 
Emulation,  Uuintilian  on,  117. 
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Eneoormgement  to  Children,  57. 

Endowmeot  of  a  School,  not  to  diminish  T^  167. 

Enfinoerinf  School  at  Carbruhe,  909. 

Eogineerini;  School  at  Zurich,  311. 

English  Education,  Faolta  in,  04. 

Engraving*  and  Pictures,  for  Children,  33S. 

Epitone,  or  Common  Places,  75. 

Equality  among  Citizens,  a  Prim*y  Object  of  Edoc.  258. 

Eratosthenes,  113. 

Erfurt,  Normal  School  at,  190. 

Ergastula  Literaria,  of  W.  P.,  300. 

Esteem  of  others,  as  a  Motire,  483. 

Euripides,  103. 

Evening  Schools,  in  Ireland,  143. 

in  Cities  and  Villages,  571. 
Ezaroinations.  by  written  Questions  and  Answers,  399. 

of  Candidates  to  Teach,  166. 

of  Pupils,  in  Baden,  345. 
Example,  Parenul,  ]09, 114,  474. 
Excursions,  in  the  Countrr,  43,  318. 

to  Manufactories,  43,  218. 
Exercise,  Physical,  4C3,  490,  513,  531. 

Natural  and  Pleasurable,  490. 

Systematized  and  Elnforoed,  514,  534. 

Military,  514. 

Play-ground  for,  490. 

Calisthenics  for  Girls^  490. 

Quantity,  490. 
Exercises,  in  Perception,  81. 

Observation,  38. 

Reflection,  33. 
Experience,  Value  of,  to  Genius,  IS,  14. 
Eylau,  Normal  School  at,  190. 

Familv,  Management  of,  496. 

Difllculties,  and  preparation  for,  496. 

Duties  and  Peelings,  354. 

Interest  in  Schools,  255. 

Tutor,  115. 
Fatty  matter  in  food,  486. 
Fear,  Learning  from.  62,  60. 
Feeling,  Sense  of,  372. 
Female  education,  236. 

College,  54. 
Course  of  Instruction,  55. 

Teachers  for  Primary  Schools,  569. 
Festivals,  part  of  a  system  of  Pub.  InstmeUoo,  358. 
Flags,  National,  39. 

Taught  with  Geography,  39. 
Food,  468, 485. 

Injudicious  limitations  as  to.  485. 

Enjoyment  of,  the  test  of,  488. 

Quality,  487. 

Quantity,  486. 

Variety,  488. 
Forcing  System.  494. 
Forest^,  Schools  of,  at  Carlsruhe,  210. 

»•  at  Zurich,  314. 

Form,  Ideas  of,  how  taught,  37. 
Foster,  J.  D.,  and  the  Blind,  390. 
Fractional  Numbers,  35. 

Apparatus,  26. 
France.  Public  Instruction  in,  354. 

Popularity  of  this  Department,  354. 

Relations' to  the  Family  and  the  State.  354. 

Duty  of  the  Government  to  Schools,  357. 

Revolutionary  Period,  357. 

Constitutional  Atiiembly,  357. 

Legislative  Assembly,  358. 

National  Convention,  258,  364. 

Consular  Government,  S259. 

Imperial  Government,  3^. 

Puolio  Instruction,  a  Power,  856. 

"  and  Equality.  858. 

**  *'  a  SUte  Duty,  360. 

Central  Schools  858. 

Laical  and  not  Ecclesiastical,  860. 

Scholastic  Profession  isolated,  360. 

Royal  Government,  from  1815  to  1830,  361,  804. 

Government  of  Louis  Philippe.  362,265. 

Condition  of  the  System  in  1833, 263. 


France,  Labor*  of  M.  Gutxot,  and  Resalta,  976 

Reaction  in  1848,  377. 

Testinsony  of  M.  Arnold  as  to  Progress,  86L 

Secondary  Education,  357. 

Superior  Education,  363. 
Condition  of,  in  Paris,  363. 
in  the  Provinces,  366. 

Plan  of  four  Provincial  Collem.  368. 

Academies  and  Literary  Establishments,  370. 

Academy  of  Moral  and  Polit.  Scien.  in  the  laaL^  371 

Learned  Societies  in  the  Provinces,  377. 

Resident  Administration  of  Museums,  380. 

Royal  Library,  380. 

Increase  of  Dotations,  in  Annual  Budget,  381. 

Historical  Studies,  381. 

Society  for  the  History  of  France,  38S. 
Frangk,  Fabian.  163. 

Method  of  the  German  Tongue,  163. 
Free  Elementary  Education,  S^. 
French  Language,  in  Schools  of  Badeo,  940. 
Friend,  on  Arithmetic,  24. 
Frisch,  J.  L.,  Memoir,  439. 

Edition  of  B5diker*s  Grammar,  440. 

Gardelegen,  Normal  School  at,  ICO. 

Garden,  attached  to  Schoolmaster's  Hoase,  167. 

Gamier-Pages,  386. 

General  Manual  of  Primary  Instruction,  878. 

Genus,  29. 

Generic  Terms,  30. 
Geographical  Box,  35. 
Geography,  35,  40. 

in  Schools  of  Baden.  241. 
Geology,  in  Object  Teaching,  46. 
Geometrical  Solids,  27. 

Drawings  of,  27. 
C^metry,  Quintilian  on,  136. 
German  Language  in  the  German  School,  155. 

Peculiarities  and  difficulties  of  the  Subject,  155. 

History  of  Ger.  Gram,  since  the  end  of  15tb  oea.  150 
Latin  and  German,  about  A.  D.  1500, 150. 
Ebrardt's  "  Method  of  Latinity,'*  160. 
"Juvenile  Exercises  on  Donatus,"  dtc.,  161. 
Aventinus* "  New  Rudimentary  Gramaiar,**  1G3. 

German  Grammars,  List  of,  162. 
Orthograph  isto,  163. 

In  the  Schools  of  Baden,  341. 
German  Philological  Societies.  433. 

Society  for  Usefulness,  in  1617.  423. 

Worthy  Order  of  Shepherds,  434. 

Flowers  of  Pegnitx,  4'J4. 
Girardin,  St.  Marc,  Report  by,  361. 
Girbert,  J.,  German  Orthography,  427. 

German  Grammar,  426. 
Girls,  Higher  Schools  for,  in  Baden,  250. 

Physical  Exercises  for.  490,  535. 

and  Boys,  should  be  educated  alike,  91. 
Globe,  painted  black.  37. 
God,  Views  of.  in  Education,  331. 
Gottsched,  J.  C,  Memoir.  448. 

German  Grammar.  449. 
Gradation  of  I^essons,  32. 
Gradation  of  Schools  in  Cities  and  ViUagea, 

Necessity  for.  563. 

Principles  to  be  regarded.  566. 

Advantages  of.  567, 

Power  and  Duty  of  School  Authorities,  567. 

Number  and  Cboracter  of  Grades,  566. 

1.  Primary  Schools,  568. 

8.  Secondary  Schools,  569. 

3.  High  School.  570. 

4.  Intermediate  or  Irregular,  570. 

5.  Supplementary  Schools  and  Agenciea,  571. 
Evening  Schools  and  Classes,  571. 
Courses  of  Ijcctures,  571. 
Libraries  and  Cabinets,  571. 
Industrial  and  Rescue  institutions.  571. 
Orphan,  vagrant,  and  neglected  Children,  STa 

Grafting,  and  Education  compared,  18. 
Grammar.  Quintilian  on,  119. 
Grammars,  German,  to  learn  Latin,  160 
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Grammaii,  to  learn  Gfrman,  161. 

Latin,  edited  by  Lindermann,  161. 
Grammatellus,  a  Tract  of  the  15th  eenturj,  161. 
Graudentz,  Nurmal  t^houl  at,  190. 
Greek  Viewi  of  Educntion,  6,  99. 

Langua^,  in  a  good  Kducation,  15. 
in  the  ScliooU  uf  Bnden,  240. 
Grammatical  Treatment  of,  150. 

Revolution  and  Dr.  Howe,  390. 

Proverb,  14. 
Greene,  8.  8.,  Profenor  of  Didactic*^  286. 

Normal  School  of  R.  I.,  3ri<6. 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  Conversation  with  Avcham,  63. 
Grimm,  J.,  Memoir,  454. 

VV.,  Memoir.  454. 
Lilt  of  Works,  455. 
Grammatical  Labfirs,  457. 
Grote,  J.,  Education  defined  by,  18. 
Growth  and  Development,  493. 
Gueinitz,  C.  German  (irommar,  in  1641,  426. 
Guizot's  Memoir  of  his  own  Times  and  Life,  255. 

Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  255,  357. 

Primary  Instructitm,  25.'). 

Secondary  Instruction.  ^i57. 

Superior  Instruction,  363. 

Academies  and  l^enrned  Societies,  370. 

Historical  8tudie.«,  3H1. 

Organizatiim  of  tlie  department,  263. 

Compulsory  Instruction,  266. 

Free,  or  governmental,  267. 

Free,  or  gratuitous.  "Ml. 

Degrees  of  Priniarv  liistniction,  268. 

Education  of  Teachen,  268. 

Church  and  State,  269. 

Administrntive  measures,  271. 

Estimate  of  Expense,  included  in  Budget,  5272. 

General  Manual  of  Primary  Instruction,  278. 

Circular  t«)  Teachers.  273,  278. 
Insjiectors,  2<3. 

Reiwrt  ti>  the  King,  in  1834,  276. 

Trials  of  1W8,  277. 

Tribute  to,  by  an  English  Inspector,  281. 

Difficulties  iii  Lnbors  for  Secondary  InstractioD,  357. 

Efforts  in  behalf  of  Superior  Education,  363. 
Acodemies,  370. 
Learned  Societies,  377. 
Historical  Studies,  381. 

Circular  to  I^eiirned  Societies,  377. 

Resident  Administration  of  Museums,  379. 

Increase  of  Dotations  in  Budget,  381. 
Gymnastics,  IjCwIs'  New  System  of,  531. 

Necessity  for.  531. 

Teacher  of,  in  every  school,  532. 

Dress  for,  539. 

Bag  Exorcises,  540. 

Ring  Exercises,  547. 

Wand  Exercises,  559. 

Habit,  Force  of,  12,  13.  14,  80.  100. 119. 
Habiu,  Formation  of,  inevitable,  16. 

Early,  most  lasting,  16. 

Physical,  466. 
HalberUtadt,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  on  Education,  15,  18. 
HarsderiTer.  G.  P.,  Specimen  of  Germ.  Philologj,  425. 
Hartford,  School-houses  in,  600,  604. 
Hartlib,  S.,  191. 

''  Prop,  for  a  College  of  Husb&ndrj  in  1651,"  191. 

Epistle  to  the  Reader,  191. 

Prop,  for  the  Advance,  of  Hosb.  and  Learning,  192. 

PInn  for  erecting  a  College,  194. 
Haskins,  D.  S.,  Selections  from  the  Scripturat,  390. 
Hawley,  G.,  Memoir,  94. 

Service  to  Common  Schooliof  N.  T.,  87. 
Health.  462,  406. 

Duty  of,  496. 
Heart,  the.  of  a  Nation,  17. 
Hearing,  sense  of,  372. 
Heiligeustudt,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Hel[is,  A.,  on  Eilucation.  18. 
f lelvicus  C,  German  Grammar  in  1619,  421. 
Henry  VIll.,  Stat  4if,  respectiof  Seboob  in  Ireland,  133. 


Hermes,  cited,  16. 

Herrig's  Archives  for  Modem  Languagaa,  157. 
Hesiod,  106.  112. 

High  Schools  in  Cities  and  Villages,  570. 
Necessity  of,  in  System  of  Public  Schools,  570. 
Studies,  570. 
Studies  for  Girls,  570. 
School -houses  for,  570.  594,  606. 
Higher  Burgher  Schools,  156,  247. 
Historic  DfMTuments  of  France,  387. 
Historical  Studies,  381. 
History,  and  Chronology,  41. 
Pictorial  Illustrations,  41. 
Interest  of  a  Nation  in  its  own,  381. 
Not  recognized  as  a  Studv  in  France  till  1814, 
Society  of,  in  France,  384. 
In  Schools  of  Baden.  241. 
Hobbs,  T.,  Education  and  Experience,  14. 
Hoflmann.  H..  German  Philology,  162. 
Home  Education  and  Schools,  114. 
Homer,  cited,  101.  131. 
Honesty.  Lesson  on,  85. 
Hopkins.  Mark,  219. 
Portrait.  219. 
Memoir.  219. 

Genealogv  of  the  Hopkins  Family,  23S. 
List  uf  Publications,  224. 
Extracts — Education,  225. 
Chief  Excellencies  of  a  Teacher,  228. 
Female  Education,  226. 

Educ.  in  connection  with  Nature  and  Ralig.,  8t7 
Academies,  227. 
Medical  Science,  228. 
Theological  Education,  220. 
Objections  to  Colleges,  229. 
Emo.  of  Taste  Modified  by  oar  views  of  God,  S3i 
Horace,  Influence  of  Education,  329. 
Horse  training  and  Children-culture,  61, 485. 
Howe,  S.  G..  389. 
Portrait,  389. 
Memoir,  389. 
Greek  Revolution,  390. 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  391. 
Imprisonment  at  Berlin,  394. 
Laura  Bridgman,  395. 
School  for  Idiots.  396. 
Views  on  Public  Charities,  399. 
Huabaudrj  Learning,  Essay  on,  191. 

lekelsamer,  V.,  Memoir,  402. 

German  Grammar,  in  1531,  403. 

Phonic  Method  of  Teaching  Reading,  406. 
Idiocy,  Dr.  Howe*s  Report  on,  396. 
Idiots,  Ex|ierimental  School  for,  ^^ 

and  Drunkenness,  99. 
Ignorance,  tu  be  confessed,  344. 

and  Misery,  78. 
Illustrations,  54, 531,  573. 

Vassar  Female  College,  54. 

New  Gymnastics,  531. 

School  Architecture,  573. 
Imitation  in  Learning  Languagea,  78^ 
Incidental  Teaching,  30. 
Inconsistency  in  Parents,  510. 
Individuals,  29. 
Industrial  Sohoob.  144.  190. 
Industry.  Lesson  on,  81,  104. 
Influence  is  not  Government,  357. 
Information,  not  Education,  IL 
Inquisitiveness,  30,  68. 
Insegnare,  11. 
Inspection  of  Schoob  in  Ireland,  147. 

in  France,  273. 
Institute,  French,  Origin  of.  858. 
Instruction  should  be  made  agreeable,  118. 
Interlinear  Translation  in  15th  Centnry,  16L 
Intermediate  Schoob  in  Cities,  570. 
Inventive  Habits,  to  be  encouraged,  348L 
Investigation.  Habiu  of,  31. 
Ireland.  System  of  National  Edncation,  133. 

Varied  Educational  Experience,  133. 

EObitM  U>  estah.  Prot.  Schoob  for  a  Catb.  Pao.,  131 
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Ireland,  P«rHani«ntary  Commiuiont  of  Inquiry.  135. 
Board  of  National  Education,  136. 
Results — 1.  National  Syi.  as  to  Creed  and  Pol.,  137. 
3.  ProfeMionat  Training  of  Teachers,  138. 

3.  Schools  of  diifervot  grades,  143. 

4.  School-houses.  147. 

5.  Cheap  and  uniform  Text-Books,  147. 

6.  Inspection,  147. 

7.  Liberal  Appropriations,  148. 
Testimony  as  to  Success  in  1859,  150. 
Kinds  of  Schools— the  Model,  150. 

Vested.  150. 

Non-vested,  150. 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Children,  158. 
Isocrates.  on  Love  of  Learning,  63. 
Italian  Latin  Grammar,  102. 
Itinerating  Normal  School  Agency  in  R.  I.,  983. 

Jacobs.  J.  A.,  Learning  to  Spell,  3S20. 

Jacutot,  Maxim  of,  353. 

Janua  sum  rudibus,  162. 

Johnson,  S.,  Requisites  of  a  good  Cduoatioo,  15. 

Authors  to  be  read  at  Scho<iI,  15. 
Jones,  Sir  VV.,  Mother  of,  cited.  344. 
Journal  of  E^lucatioii,  New  Series,  310. 
Jouffrov,  364. 
Juvenife  Good  Conduct,  too  much  expected,  506. 

Sporu,  491. 

Kamniin,  Normal  School  at,  100. 
Karalene.  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Kay,  J.,  Education  in  Kun>pe,  169. 
Kempen,  Normal  SchiKtl  at,  190. 
Kildare  Pluce  Society,  135. 
Knowledge,  Appetite  fur,  natural,  14, 15. 

Lesson  on,  88. 
Kolross.  J.,  Manual  to  write  and  read  German,  401. 
Kttnigsberg,  Normal  School  at,  190. 

Labor,  Love  of,  62. 

I.aceda?moniani.  99. 

Laical  Element  in  Science  and  Education,  356. 

Lakanal,  M.,  375. 

Lalor,  J.,  Prore«ses  of  Education,  30. 

Lamartine,  S\.  de,  on  Sec(»ndary  Education,  363. 

Langeithont.  Normal  School  at,  190. 

Language,  Mnrcel  on.  51. 

Use  of,  bv  Children,  341. 

Command  of,  343. 
Latin,  in  classical  Schools  of  Baden,  338. 

and  Gernmii  Luiiguoges,  159. 

Tongue,  Ascbaro  s  Way  to,  70. 

Objections  to  usual  method,  70. 

Translations  from  and  into  English,  71. 

S|ieoking,  71. 

School  liiRt ruction  in  16th  Century,  159. 

The  Language  of  the  Church  and  the  learned,  150. 
Law,  Universality  and  Omnipotency,  13. 

Wisdom  in  knowing  and  olieying,  13. 

Whichcote  and  Hooker  on,  13. 
Learn  and  teach,  11. 
Learning,  true  end  of,  13. 

not  innate,  but  acquired,  13. 

Love  and  ptissession  of,  14,  15,  61. 

and  Exfierience,  67. 

Kinds  of,  IU3. 
Lemercior,  364. 

Leiiiiides,  Tutor  of  Alexander,  113. 
letter  Writing,  341. 
Lewes,  on  Dwarfi  and  Giants,  403. 

Development  ond  Growth,  493. 
Lewis,  Dio— New  Gymnastics.  318. 

Public  Interest  in  Physical  Education,  536. 

Dress  for  Gymnmitic  Exercises,  539. 

Bag  Exercises,  540. 

Exercises  with  Rings,  547. 
Liberty  of  Instruction,  359,  357. 
] libraries  for4*chools,  in  Ireland,  146. 

in  Baden.  34.1. 
l^iceiise  to  Voung  Men,  65. 
Liebeg.  cited,  489. 
Literary  Establishments,  Administration  of,  370. 


Literary  Establishment,  Liberty  of  Dtsenssioni  in,  879l 

Resident  Officers  of.  380.        * 
Locke,  Definition  of  Education,  14. 
Thoughts  on  Education,  461. 
Physical  Education,  463. 

Health,  463. 

Tenderness— Warmth,  463. 

Feet— Daily  Bathing  in  Cold  Water,  464. 

Swimming— Air,  4I&, 

Habit— Clothes,  466. 

Diet- Meals,  468. 

Drink— Fruit.  470. 

Sl6ei>— Bed-Phvsie,  472. 
Moral  Education,  473. 

Early  Influence,  473. 

Neglect— Vicious  Exainple.  474. 

Craving — Indulgence— Timely  Regulation,  477. 

Punishment — Awe — Self-denial,  478. 

Self-respect— Beating,  478. 

Rewanu — Esteem — Shame — Reputation,  482. 

Playfulness  and  Childishness,  4i». 
Luther,  Influence  on  German  Language,  412,  416,  423 
Lycea,  in  Baden,  335. 
Lycurgus,  100. 
Lying  and  Equivocations,  475. 

Machinists,  Instruction  for,  210. 
Magdeburg.  Normal  School  at,  190 
Mann.  H.,  On  Geography,  40. 

Tribute  to  Dr.  Howe.  389. 
Manners  in  College,  331. 
Marcel,  C,  on  I^anguoge,  31. 

Conversations  on  Objects,  31. 

Order  of  Mental  Development,  31. 
Marienl>erg.  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Massachusetts,  First  School  Law  of,  397. 
Mathematics,  bad  influence  of,  59. 
Matter,  of  Objects,  to  be  examined,  33. 
Maughin,  M..  38H. 
Mayo,  College  of.  \Xi. 
Meals  of  Children^  468,  488. 
Measures,  of  all  kinds,  34. 
Mechanics,  School  of  Practical,  213. 
Medical  Science,  338. 
3lemory,  good.  61,  JU6. 
Mennais,  Abb^  J  M.,  de  la,  369, 375. 

Ahb6  F.  de  la,  376. 
Mental  Activity,  excess  of,  491. 
Mental  Development,  practical  course  of,  21« 
Merhof,  D.  G..  German  Grammar,  437 
Metapbrasis.'  75. 
Meurs.  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Michelet,  387. 

Middletown,  School-house  in,  612. 
Military,  Education  and  Schools,  313 

Account  of,  in  Euro^te,  313. 

Element  in  Education,  313. 

Exercises  in  public  schools.  513. 
Milton,  J.,  education  defined  by,  12. 

End  of  Learning,  13. 
Mind,  o})ertitionK  and  laws  of,  can  be  taught  Mrly,  SlL 

Pntblem  of  the  Government  of,  355. 

Freedom  of,  claimed.  35C. 

Highest  cultivation  of,  366. 

Unifurmity  of,  deprecated,  367. 
Mineralogy.  45. 

Minerals,  Collections  of,  by  children,  335. 
Ministers  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  254. 
Misery  and  Crime,  as  aflTected  bySchool  mstmo'o,  77. 

Causes  of  Misery  and  Crime,  i7. 

Idleness,  Intemperance,  and  Improvidence,  83. 

Extravagance,  Dishonesty,  &;c.,  84. 

S|iecin)en  I^essons  in  Industry,  Economy,  Jcc.,  89. 

Objections  to  this  kind  of  Teaching  answered,  9S. 
Mixed  (Cath.  and  Prot.)  Schools  in  Ireland,  151. 
Model  Schools  in  Ireland,  140. 

in  Rhode  Island,  382. 
Molineux,  E.  L.,  Article  by,  513. 

Necessity  of  Physical  Culture,  513. 

Military  Exercises,  515. 

Plan  for  Public  Schools,  534. 
Monarchical  Govern*ts,  Science,  and  Literatim,  379 
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Ifonitnrt  in  PitiMian  8«hooli,  175. 

in  i^wiM  SchfNils.  J76. 
Montc*qnieu,  Abbe  «Ie.  373. 
Murnl  Education,  ThoiighU  on  by  Locke,  474. 

Sp«ocer,  490. 
Monilf  and  Mannen,  Plutarch  on,  106. 

and  Taiite,  2:^1. 
Huther,  who  Inamed  to  read,  in  order  to  teach,  110. 

Exam  plot  of  Interest  in  Education,  111 
.tfotivm  to  »tudy,  A3,  m,  1()5.  109. 
Miivahle  Table,  or  Boaniinir  Round.  108. 
Muhlhauiien,  Normal  SchiN)!  at,  IW. 
Miii^'c.  Influence  on  certain  miniU.  S/9. 

Vnluedf,  ainon;*  the  .\ncients,  1^. 

Uuintilian.  1-J3. 
Blu^fe  de  Vermilles,  education,  value  of,  336. 

Louis  Philippe**  int«'reat  in,  337. 
MutzelPs  Journal  of  the  (tyninasium,  157. 

Napoleon,  and  the  ITnlTenity  of  France,  359. 

on  8econdiirv  P*oh<»oli.  35H. 

Republic  of  l^^ttert,  378. 
National  Flae*.  39. 

("nricaturen,  335. 

K4lu(>ntion  in  Ireland,  ]3.'S. 
Nntnral  CouAeqiiences,  the  Law  of  Discipline,  406. 

Hi»t<.rT,  45.  335. 

Philosophy,  49.  JXi. 

8«*ienres,  Introduction  to,  37,  335. 
Natiire,  to  be  observed  nnd  studied  early,  333. 

Ln\r  of  Reaction  in  Discipline,  498. 
in  the  Nursery,  5U1. 
BchiKil.  :H}Q. 
Toilet,  aw. 
Piavs.  .506. 
Navnl  TrHininir,  in  Schools,  589. 
No|K»«,  Wi. 

Nkw  llnven  Colony,  school  law  of,  338. 
Nciiwied,  .Normal  School  at.  190. 
Neuzclle.  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Noble*,  Faults  of  yoiinir,  according  to  Asch&m,  65. 
Normal  Schools,  in  l*russia.  J65. 

Re'isons  for  instituting,  165. 

Ijeeal  Provision,  165. 

Number  and  location,  190. 

CInMificiition,  1H9. 

C'oiMlitioni*  of  Admiuion.  184. 

Kutrance  Kxaminatioii.  185. 

('oiir*e  of  Study,  166,  186. 

Co«t  and  aid.  and  length  of  residence,  166,  185. 

Indiiiitrinl  Training.  1H7. 

Annual  Ezaniiiiation.  187 

Fiiml  Examination,  187. 

l)ii>lomii,  1H8. 

Visits  of  Ins()ertion  and  Advie*,  189. 

Home  of  the  (vradaates.  189. 

Growth  of.  in  France,  SM8. 
in  Irelnnd.  138, 
in  Prujisia,  169,  190 . 

Principal  of,  168. 
North  American  Review,  139. 
N  >rthend,  C.  Exercises  in  Dictation,  319. 
N<is<iromium  Acadeinieum,  of  W.  P.,  8UJ. 
Noiker.  AblH»t.  on  German  Lnnjrnace  in.  1033,  150. 
Nnml>er.  associated  with  real  rbjecta,  3i4. 

a*  connected  with  Geofmphy,  37. 
Nurses,  amonff  the  Greeks,  100. 

Advice  to.  by  Plntn,  101. 

Among  the  Romans,  111. 

Oher-Glogau.  Normal  Sohool  at,  190. 
Obiert  Teaching,  318. 

School  for.  31H. 
Ohi*ris,  Conversations  on,  31. 

Names,  parti,  matter,  color.  31. 

Resemblances,  and  Diflferencee,  39. 

Who  mny  undertake.  346. 

Order  for  introdiieing,  353. 
Observation,  Exercises  in,  38,  353. 

on  Differences,  38. 

on  Reiemblances,  38. 

on  Relations,  39. 


Oelinger,  A.,  Notice  of,  406. 

Grammar,  with  I<etter  of  J.  Sturmios,  406 
Oral  Instruction,  Advantages  of,  Z4*^. 
Order  of  Conversations  on  Objects,  31. 

of  Subjects,  and  Aees  of  Pupils,  353. 

HabiU  of,  and  Taste.  333. 
Orphan  Institutions,  in  Baden,  851. 
Over  Eilucation,  494. 
Overtasking  Children,  105. 

Pedagogiis,  111. 

Paley,  Educatit)n  defined,  15. 

Crime  to  leave  a  child  uneducated,  15. 
Paradies.  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Paraphrase,  in  learning  I«atin,  74. 
Parent  and  Child,  true  relation  of,  506. 

E^tranj^ment  of.  507. 
Parentage  and  Education,  90,  496. 
Parental  Coft|»crBfion,  106. 

Example,  lOH.  H.*). 

Interest  in  Schools,  in  France.  355. 
Parents,  can  teach  by  Object  Ijessons,  346. 

Should  wlect  comiwtent  Teachers.  101.  346. 

Duty  to  educate  their  children,  366. 

Often  rev|Min«ible  for  faults  of  children,  103,  49T. 

Should  lie  hofiefnl.  111. 

Preparation  fur  duties  of,  496. 
Parochial  Ministers  in  Priusia.  169. 
Pnrr,  S.,  (■eiiernl  Principles  of  Education,  17. 
Parts,  to  be  first  examined,  33. 
Pawturket,  R.  I..  Plan  of  School-house  at,  579. 
Peculiarities  of  Pupils,  to  be  studied,  118. 

Studies  to  be  adapted  to,  131. 
Pedagogiiim,  in  Baden.  335. 
Penmanship,  amons  tlie  Romans,  113. 
Pensions  fur  Teachers,  181. 
People,  true  love  and  respect  for.  363. 

the  education  of,  a  necessity,  377. 
Perception,  exercises  in,  31. 
Pericles,  104. 
Persians,  saying  of.  63. 
Petenhacen,-Normal  School  at,  190. 
Petty,  Sir  W  ,  Plan  of  Industrial  School,  in  1647, 199 

Necessity  of  an  "Office  of  CommiHi  Address,**  IM 

How  to  get  the  right  sort  of  Teachers,  199. 

Plan  for  a  Literary  \Vork«hop,  300. 

College  of  I'radesmen,  303. 

College  of  Health.  304. 

liistorv  of  Arts  and  Manafactnres,  906. 

Histor^  of  Nature,  308. 
Philologic^il  Seminaries,  in  Baden,  346. 
Philosophical  Studies  in  Sch<Kils  of  Baden,  943L 
Philosophy,  Plutarch's  Idea  of,  104. 

Identical  with  Christian  morality,  104. 
Phocylides.  101. 

Phoenix.  Tutor  of  Achilles.  101,  131. 
Physic,  ijocke  on  ose  of,  473. 
Physical  Geographv,  .^. 

Endowment,  111. '473,  485,  406. 

Education  and  Training,  460,  485. 
Ascham,  68. 
Barnard,  318,  460. 
Locke,  461. 
Spencer,  485. 
Molineux.  513. 
I^ewis.  531 
Plutarch,  105. 
Hopkins,  M.,  339. 
Quintilian,  118. 
Physiology,  conversational  teaching  on,  51. 
Pictorial  Illustrations,  41,  .335. 
Pictures  and  Engravings,  ^6. 
Piety,  the  Sentiments  and  Habits  of,  334. 
Plato,  the  Process  of  Edueation.  339. 

Cited,  101.  105. 
Play,  118,318,460,5.14. 
Playfulness  to  be  eneouraged.  483. 
Ploemel,  Congregation  of  Christ  Instruction  at,   S75. 
Plutarch.  Discourse  on  Nortore  of  Children,  99. 

Parentage,  09. 

Conditions  for  the  highest  Socresa  in  EdacfttUm,  90 

Power  of  Education  and  Custom,  100. 
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Nanery  and  Nuran,  100. 
Choice  of  Teachen.  101. 
Results  nf  Bad  TeRchinfr.  103. 
BeoefiU  of  Good  Teaching.  103. 
The  kind  of  Knowledge  tu  be  gained,  103. 
Power  and  Ilahit  of  Public  Speaking,  104. 
Philo»ophv  the  Chief  Thing.  104. 
Phy>ical  l^ucation  and  Training,  105. 
Motives  to  Study.  105. 
Parental  CnUiieration,  105. 
Memory.  106. 
Moralt  and  Manners.  106. 

Parental  care  to  be  extended  beyond  childhood,  108. 
Power  of  Parental  Example,  109. 
liUlucatiun  ihould  be  universal,  110. 
Plymouth  Colony,  >chool  law,  329. 
Political  Geogroph),  38. 
Science  in  Polytechnic  Schools,  215. 
Power  and  Intellectual  activity,  370. 
Power  and  Ignorance,  370. 
Polytechnic  Schools.  1«J8.  209^211,  316. 
Poor  Roys,  giMid  schotils  for,  201. 
Pope,  A.,  on  Education,  14. 
Popular  Intelligence  and  Teaching,  2G3. 
Portrait  of  Dana  P.  Colburn,  289. 
Mark  Hopkins,  2J9. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  321. 
Matthew  Vnssar,  1. 
Posen,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Postal  Service,  Instruction  in,  210. 
Potsdam,  Normal  School  at.  190. 
Prrlectio.  according  to  Quintilian.  116. 
Praise  from  pood  men,  Love  of,  62,  481. 
Prall.  J.  P.,  on  Military  Drill.  522. 
Precocity,  mental,  not  hopeful,  58,  493. 

"  moral.  508. 

Premature  Efforts,  to  be  avoided.  22. 
Preparatory  Nf>rmal  Schools,  172. 
Primary  Inrtrnction,  System  of  in  France,  254. 
condition  of  281. 
ill  Ireland.  1.%,  149. 
Primary  Schools,  lowest  grade  in  Cities,  568. 
Necessity  and  Character  of,  568. 
School-house  and  furniture,  568. 
Playground,  568. 
Teacher,  569. 

Course  of  Instruction,  569.  • 

Printing,  Invention  of.  and  Common  Schools,  418. 
Private  Teaching  and  Public  Schoob,  114. 

duintilian  on.  114. 
Progressive,  all  Mental  Training  should  be,  21. 
Pronunciation,  114. 
Protestant  Schitols  in  Catholic  Ireland,  134 

children  in  Irish  Nat  Schools,  152. 
Providence.  R.  I.,  Plan  of  Sch<Kil-houses  in,  582. 
Provincial  centers  of  Intellect  and  Science,  367. 
Prussia,  legal  provision  for  Teachers,  165. 
Practical  operations  of  169. 
Teachers,  social  condition  of.  170. 
Course  of  training  for,  186,  171. 
flxaminntion,  173. 
Respected  a»  public  OflScers,  174. 
Promotion,  174. 
Number,  in  1838  169. 
Superior  Public  Schools,  172 
^ublic  S<rhooH.  versus  Private  Schools,  114. 
Schoiils  for  (-ities  and  Villages,  568. 
Necessity  of  Crndation,  563. 
Principlcii  of  Classification,  566. 
Plan  of  Gradation.  .568. 
Primary  Schmils,  568. 
Socondarv  Sch<M)l8,  569. 
High  SchiM.ls.  570. 
Intermediate,  schrtolt,  570. 
Supplementary,  .571. 
Plans  of  Srhool-hottses  for,  573. 
Speaking,  104. 
Punishment,  Nature's  Penalty  for  Disobedience,  500. 
Pyritr.,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Pythajroras,  education  defined  by,  329. 
Eoigmatical  Sentences  of,  109. 


Quintilian,  education  of  the  orator,  111. 

Parents  should  be  hopeful,  111. 

Nurses,  111. 

ParenU,  111. 

Panlagogi,  111. 

Instnic.  Iieeun  early  by  Teachers,  made  agreea^  111 

Learning  the  Alphabet,  119. 

Penmanship,  113. 

Rending.  Definition,  Pronunciation,    113. 

Public  Schools  and  Family  Tuition  compared,  114. 

Disposition  and  Abilities  of  Pupils  ascertained.  IIP 

Management  to  he  varied  with  diflferent  Pupila,   118. 

Relaxation  and  Play,  118. 

Corporal  Punishment,  119. 

Grammar,  119. 

Reading.  120. 

Composition,  113, 122. 

Music,  123. 

Geometry.  126. 

Choice  of  teacher  in  reference  to  higher  studies.  V28 

Studies  to  he  adapted  to  peculiarities  of  genius,  131. 

Duties  of  Pupils  to  Teachers,  132. 

Much  and  intense  studv  safe  when  varied,  132. 
Quick  and  Slow  Wits,  58. 
Quinet,  E.,  387. 

Ramsden,  on  National  Education,  17. 

When  edncnt'on  begins.  19. 
Randall.  S.  S  ,  Tribute  to  G.  Hawley,  97. 
Rashness,  in  word  and  act,  104. 
Ratichius.  W..  and  Instruct,  in  the  Vernacular,  419. 

Plan  of  Teaching  Languages.  419. 

Employment  of  German  I<anguage  in  School,  430. 
Raumer.  R.  von.  155. 

on  study  of  German  Language,  155,  400. 

Ser,  German  I^iniruage. 
Rawlinson.  R..  on  Physical  Drill  In  School.  519. 
Reaction,  Nature's  Law  of  Discipline,  498. 

a  Svstem  of  Pnre  Justice.  5W 

applied  to  the  Nursery,  501. 
School,  .503. 
Toilet,  .502. 
Plays,  506. 
Grave  Affairs.  508. 

F.asily  understood  by  Children,  504. 

Mutually  ad%'antageons,  504. 
Reading,  how  taneht  in  Rome,  113. 

with  Understanding,  120 

taste  for.  how  encouraged,  121,  344. 
Real  Schools  in  Baden,  247.     ^    • 
Reasoninir,  order  of  Exercise*  in,  353. 
Recapitulntions.  339. 

Oral  and  written,  339. 
Reflection.  Exercises  in,  33,  353. 
Reform  Schools  in  Baden.  251. 
Reid,  D.  B..  popularized  study  of  Chemistry,  50. 
Relations  of  Things,  33. 
Relaxation  and  Plnv,  118. 
Reliffion,  in  F.ducation,  S270. 

Sentiment  of,  270. 
Religious  Instruction  in  Irish  Schools,  137,  151. 
French  Schools.  270. 
Baden.  Schools,  237. 

Associations  and  Education.  264.  269. 
R^musat.  M  .  Circular  drawn  by,  278. ' 
Rendu.  E..  cited  on  Education  and  Religion.  9fi3. 
Republic  of  Letters ;  Napoleon  k.  Goiiot  on,  379. 
Reputation,  the  result  of  virtuous  action,  483. 
Rescue  Institutions  in  Baden.  351. 
Resemblances  to  be  studied,  29. 
Revence.  I^esson  on,  87. 
Rewards  in  Family  Government,  479. 
Rhenans.  B..  Geographia,  in  1531.  401. 
Rhode  I«Innd,  school- houses  in,  573,  .581 
Rhode  Mand  State  Normal  School,  282. 
Preliminarv  Measures,  383. 

Professorship  of  Didactics  In  Bn»wn  University, 
Private  Normal  School  at  Providence.  286. 
Rhode  Island  Normal  School  at  Bristol,  287. 
Circular,  in  1861, 987. 
Richier.  cited,  .509. 
Rieder,  F.,  Rhetorical  Mirror,  in  1493,  40L 
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Rins9|  ^or  jrymnaftio  exercises,  547. 

llluatnition*.  548. 
R<m1,  use  of,  in  government,  479. 
Ro<>(lerer.  Count,  I/elter  from,  373. 
RoniMii  Views  on  Iikliication.  1]]. 

Cfitholic  Chilftten  in  Irish  National  Schools,  153. 
Romnnce*,  old  German,  437. 
R«M»t.  \.  \V.  T.,  on  Schi>ol  Amusements,  524. 
Rims  I,  3li.5. 

Royyr  CollnH,  264.  372. 
Riinil  Exciimiims,  44. 
Ru«kin,  citeil,  19. 

The  .\ims  of  Eilucation,  19. 

Sackville.  Sir  R  ,  (». 

dalnries  of  IVnchers,  in  Prussia,  176. 

in  France,  'J71. 
Snvinp  Le»sons.  504. 
Scholar.  Marks  of  n  good,  61,  118. 
Scholar's  Ktind.  168. 
School  Architecture,  563. 
School  BtHiks.  in  Ireland,  147. 

Elementary,  in  fifteenth  centuij,  160. 
School  Fund,  of  Connecticut,  3U9. 
Houses,  in  Ireland,  147. 
in  Pfu»iH,  107. 
in  France,  '276. 
in  Rhode  Uliind,  573. 
in  Connect icut.  6(KI. 

Garden  attnclied.  167. 
Library  for  Teachers,  167 
at  Stureniberi;.  161. 
8ch<HiI'hou»e.  Plans  of,  563. 
Plans  for  two  or  more  schools  in  same  building,  563. 
Two  Grades— Center  Mill,  R.  I..  573. 
Coventry.  R.  I.,  574. 
Warren,  R.  1 ,  575. 
•»  Che|iachet,  R.  !.,  575. 

Three  Grades— Pawtucket,  R  I.,  579. 
Differuiit  Grades.  Providence,  R.  I.,  5dl. 
Primary  School*,  5tJl. 
Intermediate.  ot<l. 
Grammnr,  5^*4. 
High  School.  593. 
Hijfii  SchiM>l.  Middletown.  612. 
Primary  and  Secondary,  Hartford,  600. 
Throe  Grndm,  Hartford,  601. 
High  Sch««ol,  "        GM. 

SchcH>lma«ter.  The,  by  Ascham.     S€t  Ascham,  57. 

How  prevent  Oime,  91. 
Schoolmi!>tres«.  in  Pruuia,  166,  178. 
SchotteliuA.  J.  S  .  (ierman  Grammar,  430. 
Pchrnder,  C  4:0. 
Schuppius,  1.  B.,  443. 
Science  and  Society,  256. 
Scientilic  Information  to  Children.  332. 

Terms,  how  Taught,  337. 
Scriptures,  Reading  of.  in  Irish  Nat.  Schools,  137. 
Insisted  on  by  Church  Education  Society,  153. 
Secondary  Instruction  in  Franca,  357 
NaiMileon's  Designs  for,35H. 
Struggle  between  Power  and  Liberty,  350. 
Bill  of  M.  Guizot,  36U. 
Projects  respecting,  362. 
Secondary  Instruction  in  Bad«n,  S33. 
Classical  Schitols,  233. 
Plan  of  Study.  237. 
Real  Schools,  247. 

Plan  of  Study.  248. 
Burirher  Schools,  248. 
Planof  Stud7.249. 
Higher  Institutions  for  Girls,  SSO. 
Orphan  .^tylums,  251. 
Ktntcue  Institutions,  251. 
Institutions  for  Deaf-Mutes  and  the  Blind, 
Secondary  Schools  in  Cities,  560. 
St^ientary  Habits  in  School,  578. 
Self'-.Actrvity  and  Education,  15, 235u 
Self  He-iial,  83,  478. 
Kelf-tJovernment.  510. 
'  eiieca.  Power  of  Education,  328. 


Senses,  how  cultivated,  31,  347. 

Prn|)erties  ascertained  by,  350. 

S.ght,  350. 

Feeling,  350. 

Sight  and  Feeling,  351. 

Hearine.  3j1. 

Taiite.  351. 

Smell,  351. 

Several,  :i.'>2. 
Severity  with  Children,  deprecated,  57. 
Shnk!*|teare.  11. 

Shawin-fmn,  of  the  Chinese,  25. 
Sheldon,  E.  A.,  and  Object  Teaching,  318. 
Short,  Dr.,  I'klucation  defined  by,  13. 
Sie\e«,  Abb^,  and  Guizot,  373. 
Size,  33. 
Sleep,  Plato,  165. 

Locke,  472. 

S|)cncer,  493. 
Slow  but  sure  Development,  58. 
S(M;ial  Duties,  I^esstm  on.  90. 
Socrates,  on  the  average  Capacity,  61. 

Marks  of  a  good  wit,  61,  62. 

Citeil,  103,  107. 
Soe«t,  Normal  Sch(»ol  at,  190. 
South,  Dr.,  on  Habit,  13. 

i^unth  Carolina.  F<X)ienditures  on  Military  Schooli,9n. 
Speaking  and  Writing,  76. 
Species,  29. 
Specimen  liCsson  on  Objects,  353. 

Perceptitm,  354. 

Observation.  354. 

Reflection,  3.55. 

Reasoning,  355. 
Sfwncer,  H.,  Thoughts  on  Education,  485. 

Physical  F!<lucation,  485. 
Food— Sugar  and  Fruit,  486. 
Quality  and  Variety  of  Food,  488. 
Clothing.  4Hri. 
Exercise,  490. 

Excess  of  Mental  Activity,  490. 
(General  Result*  of  Modern  Physical  Trainiof, 495 
Preservation  of  Health  a  Duty,  496. 

Moral  Education,  496. 
Suecial  |>rep.  for  the  Management  of  ChildrMi,  49& 
Nature's  Law  of  Discipline,  498. 
Examples  of  the  Rule  of  Reaction,  501. 
Consequences  of  Observing  Nature's  Rula,  508. 
Advantages  of  Method  of  Normal  Reaction,  50& 
True  Relation  of  Parent  and  Child,  506. 
How  to  deal  with  grave  Offenses,  507. 

Commands,  few,  decisive,  and  consistent, 509. 

Aim  of  Discipline  is  Self-government,  510. 
Stanley.  Ijord,  Plan  of  Nat.  Edue.  in  Ireland,  136w 
Stale  and  Educatitm,  257,  323. 

Duty  of,  to  Science,  257. 

and 'Church,  in  Relation  to  Edaon  900,  300. 
Stettin.  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Stewart,  I).,  on  Visits  to  Shops,  &«.,  45. 
Stierler.  C.  von,  German  Grammar,  435. 
Stilpo,  1U3. 
Strabo,  quoted,  63. 
Siralsund,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Studies,  Plan  of.  at  Classical  School,  S37. 

Real  SchtMil.  248. 

Higher  Burgher  School,  249. 
Study,  Hard,  132, 460. 

Varied,  132. 
Stulz  Orphan  House  at  Baden,  S51. 
Sturmius,  J.,  cited,  64, 159,  406. 
Stylus,  among  the  Romans,  113. 
Summaries,  Oral  and  Written,  341. 
Superior  Instruction  in  France,  31^. 

Acknowledged  Success  of,  in  Paris,  363. 

Deficiences,  in  the  Provinces,  363,  366. 

Vacancies  in  Chairs  in  College  of  Franee,364. 

Restriction  from  Liberty  of  Teaching,  365. 

Plan  of  four  provincial  Colleges,  368. 

Domestic  Life  provided  for,  360. 
Sopplementarv  Schoob  in  Cities,  57L 
Swimming,  465. 
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Tainieh,  C.  C,  Enay  on  Crime  and  Education,  77. 
Talleyrand,  Report  on  Public  Instruction.  S56. 
Taste,  correct  Notions  early  taught,  332. 

and  Morals,  'i31. 
Tate,  T,  Jtf3. 

Teacher,  n  parental  Relation,  128. 
Teachers.  Prorenional  Training  of  in  Ireland,  139, 150. 
Model  School,  I3U,  140. 
Training  Department,  141. 
in  Prussia,  JC5.  ,. 

Duties  defined,  165. 
Certificate  of  Ca^iacity,  166. 
House  and  Carden,  Iffi. 
Boarding  Round,  1()7. 
Privilege  to  Travel,  168. 
Pension,  16H. 
Social  Influence,  171. 
Conferences,  179. 
Superannuoted,  IHl. 
Normal  Colleges,  184. 
in  Bnden,  245. 

Official  Piisition,  346. 
in  France,  271. 
Suspicion  of,  271,  277. 
Residences  for,  271. 
8upp«irt  mnde  compulsory,  971. 
Circular  to,  by  Guizot,  278. 
Mission  of,  226,  278. 
Duties,  165,  279. 
Power  in  Moral  Education,  S7D. 
RelatioiiR  to  Purents,  *2^. 
Civil  Authorities,  280. 
Clergy,  280. 
Choice  of,  nccording  to  Plutarch,  101. 

Quintilian,  128. 
How  resnrdcd  by  Pupils,  132. 
Teachers*  Co rtifi rates,  166. 
Conferences.  167. 
Houses  and  Gnrdens,  168. 
School- fees.  K'tS. 
Official  Position.  168. 
VisiU  to  Schools,  168. 
Importance  to  8c»ciety,  160. 
Social  Position,  170. 
Organ isU,  J 70. 
Professional  Training,  171. 
Pensions,  181. 
Periodicals.  182. 
Works  on  Pedagogy,  183. 
Institutes  in  R.  Island,  283. 
Teaching,  bad,  lOti. 
Good,  103. 
Liberty  of,  365. 
RevtrainU  of,  365. 
Teasing  with  Questions,  343. 
Technical  School  al  Carlsruhe,  SIC. 

Terms,  how  taught,  337. 
Tenderness  towards  Children,  115,  463. 
Theological  Education,  228. 
Theory  and  Practice  of^  Education,  406. 
Thierr'v,  A.,  and  Historical  Studies,  3B4. 
Thiers',  M..  272, 381. 

Thomnaius,  C,  first  Lecturer  in  German, 443. 
Thurnmeyer,  1.,  162. 
Fimotheus,  130. 
fondue,  command  of,  106. 
Topics,  among  Rhetoricians,  115. 
Trade  or  Industrial  School,  Plan  of,  in  1647,  ISO. 
Trades,  Hisiorv  of.  prepared  by  W.  P.,  206. 
Value  of,  to'all  Classes,  206. 
to  Apprentices,  206. 
Translation,  Value  of,  in  acmiiriDg  Latin,  73. 
Travel,  foreign,  Aschamon,  70. 
Trees  and  VViU  should  develop  slowly,  56. 
Treves,  Normal  School  at,  190. 

Uncovered  School-room,  or  Play-groand,  568. 
Ungraded  Schools,  563. 

T.  H.  Johns.  604. 
A.  Bacon  604. 


United  States,  Land  Poliey  and  Bcboob,  3891 
University  of  France,  250. 

OppouenU  to,  in  1833,  357. 

Views  of  the  Liberals,  357. 
the  Church.  357. 

Napoleon's  Idea  of,  358.  • 

Guizot's  Plans  for,  360. 

Vassar.  M.,53. 

Memoir,  53. 

Portrait,  1. 

Benefactions^  54. 

Statement  of  Plan.  55. 

Amount  of  Giil.  56. 
Vassar  Female  College,  5. 

Plan  of,  54. 

Endowment  of.  56. 
Vellus  Aureum,  of  W.  P..  204. 
Vernacular  Tongue  in  Learning  Latin,  163. 
V^incent  de  Paul,  and  Instruction  of  Idiots,  306. 
Virgil,  119. 

Virginia,  Expenditures  on  Military  Schools,  SHU 
Virtue,  the  valuable  Part  of  Education,  14. 
Visible  Iliiistmtions,  335. 

ViciU  by  Children,  to  Cabinets  of  Nat.  Hist.,  he.. 
Vocation  of  a  Child,  to  be  ascertained,  345w 

Wackemagel,  P.,  Gems  of  German  Poetry,  Itc.,  156. 
Wand,  Gymnastic  Exercises  with,  557. 

Illustrations.  557. 
Warmth  of  the  Body,  Locke,  463. 

Spencer,  488. 
Warren,  R.  I.,  School-house  in,  576. 
Washington,  quoted  by  Guizot,  257. 
Webster,  D.,  cited,  32* ,  513. 

Educational  Pi>licy  of  New  England,  327. 
Weights.  Standard  Measures,  34. 
Weissenfels,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Wessenberg  Rescue  House,  at  Durlach,  233. 
Whately,  R.,  on  Education,  18. 
Whewell,  W.,  Definition  of  Education,  11. 
Whichote,  on  Knowledge  of  Nature's  Laws,  13. 
Whipping,  57,  105. 

Ascnam,  57. 

Locke,  479,  482. 

Plutarch,  105. 

Quintilian,  119. 
Whitney,  I.,  Ebcample  of  Ascham*s  Method,  73. 
Widows  and  Orphans  of  Teachers,  181. 
Williston  Seminary,  227. 
Women,  Effect  of  mental  over-effort  ap«n,  404. 
Work-house  Schools.  143. 
Work -shop,  for  making  Models,  217. 
Wotlon.  Sir  W.,  12. 

Successive  Steps  in  Fxlucation,  13. 
Wyle,  N.  von,  Art  of  drawing  Papers,  417. 
Wyse,  T.,  cited,  133. 

Young  Children,  Course  of  MentM  Training  for,  81, 330. 

Boys  and  Girls  should  be  taught  alike,  201. 

Inventive  Faculties,  331. 

Perceptive        *'         21. 

Observing         "  28. 

Reflective,        "         33. 

Use  of  Language,  342. 
Youth,  Parental  care  of,  106. 

Zoiilogy,  in  Conversation,  47. 
Zurich.  Federal  Polytechnic  School  911. 
SubjecU  of  Instruction — classified  by  Schoola,  311 

School  of  Archit^ture,  211. 

School  of  Civil  Engineering,  211. 

Scho<il  of  Industrial  Mechanics,  213. 

School  of  Industrial  Cheoiistry,  313. 

School  of  Forestry,  214. 

School  of  Philosophical  and  Politieal  BeienM,  SI4 
Apparatus,  Cabinets  for  Instruet.,  Methods,  Ice.,  31& 


Ziehen,  327. 
S.  Langdon,  604. 
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